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PREFACE  TO  VOL,  I. 


SeLIEVING  that  a  AVw  Diafienaation  of  Divine  Truth  has  com- 
menced in  this  age^  (in  a  more  clear,  rational,  and  open  Revelation, 
than  the  world  has  ever  witnessed)  under  the  name  of  the  JSTeno 
Jcruaalem  Churchy  foretold  by  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  we  feel  it 
a  duty,  while  announcing  this  glorious  event,  to  offer  our  humble 
services  in  preparing  the  human  mind  for  its  reception.  And  con- 
ceiving that  no  medium  can  be  better  adapted  to  this  end  than 
that  of  a  periodical  publication,  a  Monthly  Magazine  was  project- 
ed, and  is  now  ushered  to  the  world,  under  the  title  of  the  Hal- 
cyon Luminary. 

The  editors  are  well  aware,  however,  that  such  a  publication 
ought  to  be  conducted  on  a  plan  adapted  to  readers  of  every  class 
and  description.  They  believe  that  Natural  and  Scientific  truths, 
so  far  from  being  incompatible  with  genuine  theology,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  constitute  a  well-informed  mind  ;  and  that  their 
attainment,  (at  least  ia  auuic  degree)  is  so  c»aciiLlal,  that  no  man 
can  possibly  become  spiritual  or  religious  without  them.  They 
are  therefore  determined,  at  the  repeated  solicitations  of  many  in- 
telligent and  respectable  characters,  as  well  as  an  internal  con- 
viction of  their  duty  as  members  of  the  Lord's  A^'ew  Churchy  to 
step  forward  with  an  entire  new  plan  of  rational  entertainment, 
adapted  to  readers  of  every  description  whatever,  which  they  now 
offer  to  the  public  with  tlie  most  lively  confidence  of  its  being  ap- 
proved. 

The  grand  object  of  this  Periodical  Publication  is  to  take  into 
consideration  the  Nature,  Character,  and  Attributes  of  God  ;  and 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  New  and  glorious  Dispensation 
of  Divine  truth  which  he  has,  in  these  latter  days,  vouchsafed  lo 
his  fallen  creatures;  To  prove  the  spirituality,  beauty,  and  excel- 
lency of  His  Divine  Word,  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  to 
explain  the  Wonderful  Science  of  Correspondences,  by  which  the 
Scriptures  were  written,  and  by  which  we  are  taught,  tliat  every 
thing  in  the  Sfiiritual  World  is  represented  by  something  in  the 
J\/atural  World  ;  or  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  <<  The  invisible  things 
of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  aeevj  being  un- 
derstood by  the  things  that  are  made.,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead*"*    By  which  we  are  furnished  with  a  key  to  unlock  the 
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fntemal  sense  of  the  Sacred  volume,  and  therein  discover  Xrewi' 
svLves  to  Pr I judice  and  SufierstUion  unknown.  To  show  the  wonder- 
ful conneciioJi  b^w.een  ^nuine  Theologyt  true  Thiloaofihyj  and 
pure  Po/ir>c«,  which  have  been  so  long  considered  as  utterly  discon- 
nected ;  designate  and  vindicate  the  original  rights  of  man,  and 
support  g;enuine  law,  as  the  only  rule  of  right.  To  urge  the  ne- 
cessity of  Hefienf.ance  and  Regeneration^  and  to  recommend  Vir* 
tue,  as  the.  only  eiHcient  means  of  happiness  here^  and  the  certain 
passport  to  joys  everlasting  in  the  world  which  is  to  come.  To 
promote  Literature^  and  the  Arts  and  Sciences^  particularly  the 
Useful  ArtB^  J^ew  Inventions^  and  Domestic  Imfirovements,  •*  No 
Science,  or  matter  of  inquiry  relative  to  the  works  of  natural 
creation,  whether  belonging  to  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  or  the 
Runeral  kingdom,  that  is  calculated  to  ripen  the  understanding 
with  universal  knowledge,  shall  be  left  untouched  in  the  course  of 
this  work.  For  being  in  possession  of  ample  materials  to  execute 
their  plan,  the  Editors  are  determined  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
public  service,  by  conducting  with  spirit  and  resolution,  what  they 
have  conceived  and  undertaken  with  pleasure. 

"  In  the  Theological  Defiartmenty  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Magazine, ^md- tsiKes  Ttie  precedence  of  all  other^ciences,  will  be 
introduced  a  rational,  clear,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  great 
and  genuine  truths  of  the  christian  religion,  as  originating  in 
heaven^  and  revealed  to  mankind  under  the  four  grand  dispensa* 
tions  of  the  Most  Ancient^  the  Ancient^  Jewish^  and  Christian 
Churches,  The  perversion  and  abuse  of  Divine  truth  in  all  these 
churches  will  be  accurately  traced,  and  their  successive  declen* 
ftions  and  destruction  noted  with  precision.  This  will  lead  us  to 
an  investigation  of  subjects  of  the  highest  importance ;  subjects 
that  have  long  perplexed  the  learned  world,  and  which,  till  the 
present  period,  have  remained  unknown.  Such  are,  the  true  na- 
ture of  Heaven  and  Hell  ;  their  intimate  connection  with  every 
transaction  or  event  in  the  natural  world ;  the  origin  of  evil,  to-* 
gether  with  the  end  of  its  permission  ;  and  the  various  combina- 
tions of  truth  and  falsehood,  which  form  an  intennediate  state 
called  the  World  of  S/iiritSj  wherein  the  soul  of  man  (being  of  a 
spiritual  nature)  has  its  proper  residence  while  living  in  the 
body.**  Such  is  the  plan  of  this  New  Magazine,  and  such  the 
general  outline  of  the  work  in  which  we  have  engaged,  whereby 
we  hope  to  merit  the  countenance  and  support  of  every  true  friend 
to  genius,  virtue,  and  religion.  EDITORS. 
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XNTROBUCTOBY  OBSEBVATIONSt. 

JLs  the  primaiy  object  of  the  publication  we  are  now  commenc- 
ing is  the  happiness  of  its  readerS|  it  shall  be  our  endeavor  to 
persuade  them^  of  what  we  are  most  fully  convinced  ourselves, 
that  all  real  felicity  is  to  be  found  in  virtue^and  in  that  alone.  For 
this  purpose,  as  an  introduction  to  the  work,  an  humble  attempt 
will  be  made  to  describe  the  pleasures  of  true  i^ligion ;  in  doing 
which,  w«  have  reason,  Scripture,  and  experience  for  our  guide; 
for,  reason  ajone  will  convince  us,  that  the  best  life  is  the  haflfiUst 
life  i  or  that  to  be  good  is  to  be  hafipy.    Hence  the  heathens,  who 
were  without  the  light  of  revelation,  recommended  a  life  of  virtue 
pnd  goodness,  and  particularly  described  the  pleasures  thereof.. 
There  are  many  beautiful  thoughts  of  this  kind  in  the  writings  of 
Seneca,  as  well  as  in  others  of  the  heathen  writers.    And  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  in  numberless  places)  always  represents  the  pleasing, 
happy  state  of  the  religious  man.  David  says,  ^<  a  day  in  the  courts 
of  the  Lord  is  better  than  a  thousand  elsewhere.    That  he  had  mo- 
ther be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  God,  than  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  wickedness.*'    <^  Be  glad  in  the  Lord  and  rejoice,  ye  righteous^ 
and  shout  for  joy  all  ye  that  are  upright  in  heart.'*    Psa.  xxxii.  1 1. 
5< Happy  is  that  people  that  is  in  sueh  a  ease;  yea,  happy  is 
V(Jr.  L  A  M.  I. 
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that  people  who$e  God  is  the  Lord."    Psa.  cxliv.  15.    ^  And  t1i0 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion,  with  aon^Sf 
and  everlaating  joy  upon  their  heads ;  they  shall  obtain  joy  ahd 
gladneasj  and  aorrotoand  sighing  shall  fiee  away."     Isa.  xxxv.  lO. 
In  such  language  as  this,  the  holy  Word  describes  the  happiness 
and  pleasure  of  the  truly  religious  man.    His  internal  state  is  de* 
scribed  as  a  state  oifieace^  guietneaa^  tranquillity.     And  why  ?    Be- 
cause he  is  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  infernal  spirits,  nor 
subject  to  self-will,  lust,  pride,  unruly  passions,  envy,  hatred,  love 
of  the  world,  &c.  but  all  his  understanding  is  directed  by  truth  ^ 
his  affections  influenced  by  love  ;  be  is  humble,  meek,  lowly  tnind* 
ed ;  he  is  contented  and  i*esigned ;  he  is  in  association  with  angels 
of  heaven;  has  conjunction  with  the  Lord  himself;  and  is  no  longec 
under  the  love,  the  power,  or  practice  of  what  Is  evil.     He  feel3 
an  inward  and  inexpi*cssible  pleasure  in  obedience  to  divine  laws  ; 
in  being  sober,  just,  faithful,  charitable,  and  holy.     These  virtue& 
bring  their  own  reward  along  with  them,  and  a  consciousness  of 
the  divine  afifirobation  affords  more  solid  satisfaction  and  joy  than 
ten  thousand  worlds  cap  give.     And  as  the  internal  state  of  tlie  re- 
ligious man  is  a  pleasurable  one,  so  is  his  external.     The  good 
nian  is  cheerful^  lively^  and  animated  ;  he  does  not  hang  doNvn  his 
head  like  a  bulrush ;  nor  does  melancholy  ait  on  his  brow ;  he  is 
neither  foolishly  cheerful  on  the  one  hand,  nor  mopish  and  sullea 
on  the  other;  but  he  is  filacid^  acrency  and  hafifiy.    You  may  read 
the  heaven  that  is  in  his  soul  in  his  words,  his  looks,  his  deport- 
ment and  conduct.     You  can  hardly  be  in  his  company  but  you  feel 
the  influx  oi peace  and  fiteasure  from  his  sphere. 

As  a  member  of  aociety^  the  good  man  diffuses  happiness  all 
ai'ound  him ;  he  is  happy  himself,  and  he  longs  to  make  others  the 
same ;  he  is  a  good  citizen,  ever  seeking  the  good  of  his  country, 
and  a  good  neighbor;  he  laments  to  see  anyone  miserable,  and  does 
all  that  he  can  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  all;  he  is  not  like  the 
man  of  the  world,  who  wishes  to  engross  all  happiness  and  pleasure 
to  himself;  no,  his  desire  is  to  communicate  bliss  to  others,  and  the 
more  he  can  do  that,  the  more  exquisite  is  his  own  joy  ;  he  loves 
his  neighbor  as  he  loves  himself,  and  this  is  the  proof  he  gives  of 
that  love;  namely,  a  continual  endeavor  to  make  his  neig^hbor  aa 
happy  aa  himae{f.  Indeed,  it  is  from  this  love^  this  pure  charity^ 
that  heaven  is  what  it  is.  There  all  is  love,  and  each  one  is  happy 
in  contributing  to  the  happ'mcss  of  the  whole. 
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•  ^^o,  if  we  consider  him  as  the  head  of  a  family  ^  as  /rorenr  or 
j^emors  his  house  is  a  manaion  of  fieace,  the  residence  ol /lUd- 
aurc  and  joy  j  quarrels,  strife,  confusion,  and  disorder  are  known 
not  in  his  dwelling ;  but  /leace^  order^  and  iove,  abide  in  his  house  ; 
.^8  own  example,  instruction,  and  conduct,  inspire  his  whoJe  fa- 
mily with  the  love  of  religion  and  virtue;  and  all  that  are  around 
him  call  him  bleBsed. 

Further,  consider  the  religious  man  as  to  his, ftarsy  his  hofies^ 
and  his  ftro9fiecf8 ;  and  how  different  here  from  the  ungodly  man! 
He  fears  God.  But  how  ?  With  the  fear  of  a  cldld.  That  is,  he 
so  fears  him,  as  not  willingly  to  offend.  All  his  care  is  to  obey  and 
iServe  his  God.  He  knows  that  all  his  happiness,  peace,  and  plea- 
:8ure,  are  alone  from  God,  his  father  and  friend ;  and  gratitude  im- 
'pels  him  to  do  his  will.  But  he  neither  fears  death,  judgment,  nor 
eternity  ;  these  he  can  contemplate  with  compoaure^vfnh pleasure^ 
yea,  with  nameless  rafiture.  He  knows  he  diee  but  to  live;  shall 
stand  in  judgment,  to  be  rfwardec?  ,•  and  eternity  will  crown  all 
ibis  joys.  His  hopes  and  expectations  are  founded  upon  the  un- 
idterable  word  and  promise  of  the  Lord  his  God.  They  support 
^im  under  every  conflict  and  trouble  of  life  >  he  knows  they  can- 
jxot  fail  him,  because  God  is  true  and  faithful.  Therefore,  as  the 
apostle  says,  ^  Hope  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  both  aure  and  steads 
Jaatr 

Such  is  the  hope  of  tlie  reFigious  man ;  and  how  great  must  be 
the  consolations  derived  from  it  I  And  as  to  his  firosfiecta^  how 
ooble,  how  exalted  are  they  all  I  In  this  world  he  neither  wishes 
for  honor,  wealth  nor  possessions ;  with  what  Providence  has  given 
him  he  is  contented.  But  in  the  next  world,  he  expects  *'  what  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard ;  yea,  what  has  never  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive."  He  knows  that  *^  in  the  presence 
of  God  is  fulneaa  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand  there  are  fileaaurea 
for  ever  more**  There  is  hardly  a  page  in  the  Bible  but  what 
raises  his  expectation,  and  fills  him  with  joy;  the  more  he  con- 
templates the  eternal  state,  the  more  is  his  soul  elated  with  rap- 
ture and  bliss.  And  could  we  follow  the  truly  religious  man  into 
the  eternal  world;  could  we  behold  him  mthat  celestial  state  just 
as  he  is;  could  we  view  his  internal  and  external  life;  we  should 
see  him  stand  a  pure,  spotless  form  of  love  and  charity  ;  all  within 
the  mivid^  heaven^  fieace^  tranquillity y  znd  joy ,  We  should  see  him 
in  the  fireaence  of  his  beloved  Lord  God  and  Saviour  ;  surrounded 
»ritb  angelio  forms  of  love>  excellence  and  beauty  j  associated  with 
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them,  partaking  of  their  felicity,  uniting  tdth  thent  b  all  tbe  infidite^t 
\y  delightful  exercises  of  that  kingdom  i  dwelling  in  a  mansMn  erec^ 
ed  by  the  hand  of  omnipotence  and  wisdom ;  and  t^n  thousand  timea 
ten  thousand  internal  and  eittemal  pleasures  perpetually  awaiting 
bim^  in  continual  and  everlasting  succession.  In  dxolt)  we  afaouM 
behold  him  fully  and  eternally  delivered  from  all  evH,  pailii  sdrtonS 
and  death,  and  everlastingly  in  the  possession  of  all  j^ooif,  i^t$iyjo^ 
'fieaccj  iife^  and  fileaaure. 

But  here  all  human  language  /alia  ;  no  tbngue  can  telt,  no  pen« 
cil  paint,  no  heart  conceive  thote  joy  a.  However,  glorioUM^  sprea\ 
luid  iT{finUe  as  they  are,  they  are  not  too  glorious,  too  greaif  or  tadi 
lasting,  for  God  to  give.  He  hath  promised  thetn,  and  reserved 
them  for  every  good  man  and  woman,  and  he  will  g^ve  them  to  all 
who  are  such*  Millions  of  millions  are  now  ih  the  possession  of 
them ;  thousands,  and  perhaps  tens  of  thousands,  constantly  enter* 
ing  into  possession ;  and  In  a  very  few  years,  or  days,  our  readers 
and  ourselves  will  possess  them  likewise,  if  we  live  a  truly  reli- 
gious life. 

Now,  Christian  reader,  say  what  you  think  of  religion ;  is  not  thd 
yoke  of  Jesus  easy,  and  his  burden  light  ?  Love  him,  love  your 
peighbor,  keep,  the  commandments  qf  your  Ood.  There  is  yout 
whole  duty ;  this  is  all  the  yoke  and  burden.  Is  it  not  a  light  one, 
especially,  when  you  consider  what  unspeakable  pleasures  attend 
such  a  life  ?  While  the  man  of  no  religion  is  perpetually  unhappy, 
destitute  of  peace,  joy,  or  true  pleasure ;  living  in  trouble,  dyings 
in  pain,  and  sinking  in  wo ;  the  man  of  real  religion  is  happy  here, 
cheerful  through  life ;  he  dies  in  hope,  and  rises  to  a  glorious 
immortality. 

Surely,  then,  we  shall  all  take  the  advice  of  our  adorable  and 
merciful  Lord.  He  says,  « take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of 
mc ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls."  If  we  have  not  obeyed  this  injunction,  let  us  do  it  nowj 
and  if  we  have,  let  us  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Lord :  and  by 
scripture  and  experience  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  true 
pleasures  of  a  religious  life.  We  assert,  with  confidence,  that  such 
a  life  only  can  m&ke  us  truly  happy ;  and  therefore  hope  to  be  all 
united,  and  with  our  heart  and  mind  engage  in  it.  Not  forgetting 
that  true  religion  makes  us  good  citizens,  good  members  of  so- 
ciety, good  neighbors,  as  well  as  happy  in  our  own  souls.  If  wo 
abstain  from  that  which  is  evil,  and  do  that  which  is  good,  we 
must  be  useful  in  life  to  all,  accordbg  to  our  ability.  And  the 
more  wc  are  so,  the  more  pleasure  shall  we  feel  in  o^r  own  nuddr. 


CU&ASURtS  OF  REiiatoi^.  ^ 

I^et  lis  daily  labor  to  get  free  of  every  evil  of  heart  and  lifC)  (foiF 
tbat  alone  is  the  cause  of  all  misery)  and  diligently  pui^sue  the  path 
txf  goodness^  fidtla,  and  love;  that  we  may  be  filled  with  the  joytt 
imd  happiness  of  heaven.  And  in  a  very  (ittle  time  we  shall  find 
wr  regeneration  completed;  be  called  away  into  the  eternal  world; 
behold  the  JUord  Jesus  our  Qod^  lirhom  we  have  loved  and  obeyed  ; 
mingle  with  the  angels  of  heaven ;  enter  our  mansions  of  peace  and 
rest;  partal^e  the  nameless  felicities  of  that  blessed  world ;  and  en- 
joy th^  rewards  and  jpleasures  thereof)  which  our  Ood  hath  pro- 
^sedj  (and  will  then  give)  through  the  boundless  ages  of  a  happy 
and  joyful  eternity! 

Such  are  the  sentiments  Which  this  work  is  intended  to  inculcate  i 
|ior  will  we  forget,  while  describing  the  pleasures  of  Paradise^  to 
point  out  the  path  which  conducts  us  to  it  Thanhs  be  to  our  bless* 
48d  Lord!  salvation  is  po^Mtt  to  all  itoen;  If  we  only  co^ofierate 
with  him  in  the  work>  we  shall  certainly  attain  to  it.  His  spirit 
<ptemally  acU^  but  it  isnecesssary  for  man  to  redacts  he  is  always 
ofierating^  but  we  must  co'Ofierate,  Salvation,  on  any  other  plani 
tvould  be  destroying  that  very  volition  without  which  we  should  be 
utterly  incapable  of  enjoyment^  either  in  this  life  or  the  next. 

Among  the  good  man's  pleasures  in  his  journey  through  Ilfe» 
those  arising  from  LiTBEATUtts  are  not  the  least  deserving :  they 
have  a  right  to  the  second  place  in  his  affections.  But  it  is  painful 
for  him  to  seek  those  flowers  ih  fields  abounding  with  all  the  poi^* 
sonous  weeds  of  sensuality  and  pro&nity ;  where  he  is  obliged  to 
be  so  very  cautious  in  his  selection,  that  the  good  and  useful  are 
often  neglected  through  fear  of  plucking  the  noxious  and  hurtful*. 
Under  this  impression,  the  present  work  was  projected,  which  is 
intended  to  unite  Religion  with  Literature,  and  afford  at  once  a 
banquet  for  the  Christian  and  the  scholar. 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  title,  we  were  governed  wholly 
by  the  character  and  temper  which  this  ^lagazine  is  intended  to 
adopt  and  ever  to  wear; 

'*  In  an  oar  striottues  placid  we  vdU  he. 
As  ffaicyoju  brooding  on  a  summer  sea.** 

The  rule  and  guide  of  our  faith  was  given  us  by  the  Prince  of 
Peace ;  and  die  promotion  of  peace  among  the  professors  of  chris* 
tianity  shall  be  our  constant  aim.    Contention  and  discord  are  as 
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much  opposed  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  as  hell  is  opposed  to  Hea- 
ven ;  and  we  are  fondly  looking  for  those  Halcyon  days  when  they 
will  be  banished  from  eartli  and  confined  to  their  native  infernsR 
abodes. 


CORRESPONDENCES. 

As  we  are  now  entering  upon  a  subject  to  which  mo9t  of  our 
readers  are  probably  entire  strangers,  an  attempt  shall  be  made  to 
explain  its  nature,  in  terms  familiar  to  the  most  common  capacity. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  rejected,  unexamined,  merely  because 
it  is  new;  but  that  every  candid  Christian,  who  is  searching  after 
truth  for  truth's  sake,  will  leave  no  covert  unexplored  where  there 
is  a  shadow  of  a  possibility  of  its  being  found.  We  most  solemnljf 
assure  our  readers  that  they  will  find  this  subject  possesses  anim« 
portance  worthy  their  attention,  and  eiureat  tliem  to  examine  it 
impartially,  before  they  approve  or  condemn. 

In  the  prospectus  of  this  work,"  The  wondtr/ul  Science  of  Cor* 
resfiondences**  holds  a  conspicuous  place,  an  explanation  of  whicb 
is  there  promised,  and  shall  here  be  given.  It  is  there  called  a. 
tey  to  the  internal  sente  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  it  is  inti- 
mated were  writtep  in  conformity  to  it.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we 
now  assert,  and  are  prepared  to  prove,  that  this  science  is  the  only 
•ne  spiritual  and  infallible  rule  of  interpreting  the  sacred  and  in« 
«pired  volume  in  all  its  parts,  which  renders  it  truly  worthy  of  a 
God  of  infinite  love  and  wisdom  to  give,  and  of  his  rational  and  be* 
loved  offspring,  man,  to  receive  j  by  making  it  harmonious  and 
consistent  throughout  the  whole,  superior  to  all  human  composi- 
tions whatsoever,  by  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  the  Lord's  glorifi* 
cation  in  a  supreme  sense,  and  of  man's  regeneration  in  a  res^jec- 
tive  sense.  So  far  therefore  from  assuming  to  give  a  fanciful,  con- 
jectural, or  arbitrary  signification  to  the  Holy  Word,  like  the 
many  discordant  explications  of  mistaken  commentators,  the 
Science  qf  Corresfiondencea  is  the  only  fixed  rule  of  Divine  analogy 
and  universal  application,  which  only  requires  to  be  understood^ 
in  order  to  be  cordially  received^  and  which  will  have  a  certain 
tendency  to  make  all  who  do  receive  it,  united  in  their  judgment*' 
concerning  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  the  Word  of  God, 
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The  Word  of  God  lias  existed  from  etemity>  and  in  duration 
is  coeval  with  God  himself.  It  was  first  made  vUible  in  the  works 
of  creation,  and  afterwards  transcribed,  from  that  great  copy,  by 
the  Science  of  Corresftondenceay  and  reduced  to  the  form  and  sys- 
tern  in  which  we  now  possess  it. 

This  wonderful  science  was  well  known  to  the  most  ancient 
Church,  viz.  [Adam]  who,  thereby,  could  converse  with  their 
Maker ;  but  its  knowledge  was  gradually  lost  and  forgotten  as  this 
Church  fell  from  the  celestial  state  in  which  it  originally  stood. 
It  was  still  however  known  to  a  pious  few ;  was  handed  down  and 
preserved  in  the  family  [or  church}  of  Noah,  and  thereby  reserv- 
ed from  the  universal  deluge  of  wickedness  and  ignorance  which 
at  that  time  pervaded  the  world.  It  was  known  to  Moses,  David, 
and  the  prophets ;  and  was  thus  retained  in  the  Israetitish  Church 
until  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  on  earth.  The  gospels 
and  Apocalypse  were  also  written  on  the  same  wonderful  plan ; 
and  St.  Paul  particularly  alludes  to  it  where  he  says,  «  the  vUi6U 
things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  tbingM  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead.** 

On  this  subject  a  learned  and  celebrated  author  has  observed, 
that  "  Corresfiondence  was  a  subject  most  familiar  to  the  men  of 
the  most  ancient  times,  who  esteemed  it  the  Sciencb  of  SoienceS) 
and  cultivated  it  so  universally,  that  all  their  books  and  tracts  were 
written  by  Corres/iondencea,  The  book  of  Job,  which  was  a  book 
of  the  ancient  Church,  is  full  of  Correafiondencea,  The  hierogly- 
phics of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  fabulous  stories  of  antiquity,  were 
founded  on  the  same  science;  all  the  ancient  Churches  were 
Churches  representative  of  spiritual  things ;  their  ceremonies,  and 
even  their  statutes,  which  were  rules  for  the  institution  of  their 
worship,  consisted  of  mere  Corresfiondences  ;  in  like  manner  every 
thing  in  the  Israelitish  Church,  their  bumt-ofierings,  sacrifices| 
mcat-ofiferings,  and  drink -offerings,  with  all  the  particulars  belong- 
ing to  each,  were  Correa/iondences  ;  so  also  was  the  tabemaclei 
with  all  things  contained  in  it;  and  likewise  their  festivals,  as  the 
feast  of  the  unleavened  bread,  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  feast  of 
the  first-fruits;  also,  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  and  the  Levites,and 
the  garments  of  their  holiness ;  and  besides  the  things  above  men- 
tioi.cd,  all  their  statutes  and  judgments,  relatmg  to  worship  and 
lilc,  were  Corres/iondmcea,  Now,  forasmuch  as  Divine  things  fix 
their  ^^stencC)  i^  outward  Aatur«i  in  C^afiondencea,  therefore 
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tBd  for  the  same  reason,  the  Lord,  in  consequence  of  speaking 
ifovm.  the  Divinity,  spake  by  Corresfiondencea  ;  for  whatever  pro- 
ceedeth  froni  the  Divinity,  when  it  comes  into  outward  nature» 
manifests  itself  in  such  outward  .things  as  corresfiond  with  what  is 
Divine,  which  outward  thing?  beconae  then  the  repositories  of 
Divine  things,  otherwise  called  celestial  and  spiritual,  that  lie 
contained  within  them  in  a  hidden  and  mysterious  manner. 

^  The  men  of  the  most  ancient  Church,  which  was  before  the 
flood,  were  of  a  nature  and  genius  so  Heavenly,  that  they  con- 
vened with  angels,  and  they  had  the  power  of  holding  such  con- 
verse by  means  of  Corresjiondenccs  ;  consequently,  the  state  of 
their  wisdom  was  such,  that  th,e  visible  objects  of  this  world  sug- 
gested, not  only  natural,  but  also  spiritual  thoughts  and  idea^, 
whereby  they  had  conjunction  with  the  angels  of  Heaven.  Enoch, 
who  is  spoken  of  in  Genesis  3. 2 1  to  24,  together  with  others  con- 
nected with  him,  collected  Cortcefiondencea  from  their  relation  of 
jthem,  and  transmitted  the  science  thereof  to  posterity,  in  conse-* 
quence  of  which,  the  Science  qf  Corresfiondencea  was  not  only 
known,  but  also  cultivated  in  many  kingdoms  of  Asia,  particularly 
in  the  Land  of  Canaan,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Syria,  AraJ)ia,  in 
Tyre,  Zidon,  and  Nineveh,  and  from  thence  it  was  conveyed  into 
Greece,  where  it  was  changed  into  fable,  as  may  appear  from  the 
works  of  the  most  ancient  writers  in  that  country /*• 

How  often  is  it  asked  by  the  careless  and  profane— <«  Wherei^i 
iloes  the  word  of  God  differ  from  the  word  of  man ;  or  wherein 
<does  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Bible  differ  from  a  mere  humaiik 
history  ?"  The  Science  qf  CorresfiondenQea  answers  this  question. 
Every  chapter,  verse,  and  wof  d,  in  the  inspired  writings,  contabs  ^ 
divine  figure^  full  of  spiritual  meaning,  and  relating  to  sabjectf 
altogether  distinct  an4  different  from  those  embraced  in  the  leutr^ 
9ind  while  it  gives  a  history  of  events  which  have  actually  taken 
place  on  earth,  it  gives  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  history  of  things 
jh  the  apiritusvl  world,  or  in  the  soul  of  man. 


•  The  writingi  of  Homer,  and  other  Greek  poets,  and  the  whole  heathen 
Snythology,  were  founded  on  this  perversion  of  the  science  we  are  treating  ofl 
The  safme  observatioa  will  also  spply  to  the  ved«s  and  mythology  of  the 
]Elast.  We  shall,  hereafter,  have  occasion  to  take  notice  of  many  instances  in 
ancient  literature  that  will  tend  to  confirm  this  saseKion ;  particularly  Stt^ 
as  Her^ulQs  strangling  the  serpent,  sleansing  the  polluted  subles,  &c. 
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The  Utter  of  the  Word  of  God|  may  be  compared  to  a  bea\2tiful 
casket;  the  spirie  within  it,  to  a  precious  jewel  which  this  casket 
contains ;  and  the  Science  of  Correafiondeneeay  to  the  key  which 
unlocks  it.  This  science  is  regular,  invariable,  and  immutable  as 
its  author.  Pious  and  wise  men,  in  these  latter  days,  have  been 
enabled,  by  divine  assistance,  to  reduce  it  to  a  beautiful  embodied 
system,  and  it  is  now  published  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  in  the 
form  of  a  Dictionary  ;  in  which  the  several  words  and  sentences 
contained  in  the  holy  pages,  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
their  internal  or  afiiritual  signification  affixed  to  each.  The  title  of 
this  work  is  as  follows:  ^ji  nevf  and  comfirehenaive  Dictionary  qf 
CorreaftondenccMy  Representatrves^  and  Signijlcatrueay  contained  in 
the  Word  of  the  Lord;  arranged  under  distinct  headay  vnthfirofier 
reXerencesi  including  a  full  explanation  of  each  Article,  or  Subject^ 
ntith  the  Reaaon,  Cauacy  and  Ground  of  ita  Signification.  .  The 
whole  being  an  Ii\fallible  Key  to  the  Internal  Senae  of  the  Holy 
Wordy  and  an  Univeraal  Syatem  of  Evangelical  Theology" 

It  is  our  intention  to  introduce  this  Dictionary,  by  convenient 
portions,  into  this  Magazine,  when  our  readers  will  have  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  its  merit,  truth,  and  utility,  and  be  enabled, 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  facility,  to  unlock  the  most  difficult  pas- 
sage in  the  inspired  writings,  and  behold  the  wonderful  connexion, 
consistency,  and  beauty,  contained  in  its  intemal  or  afiiritual  sense. 
In  the  letter  there  are  some  appearances  of  contradiction.  Not  so 
in  the  apirit :  there  may  be  seen  a  regular  chain  or  series,  the  har- 
mony and  beauty  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe  :  all  relating 
to  spiritual  things,  the  internals  of  the  Church  in  general,  and  the 
regeneration  of  the  soul  of  man  as  an  individual. 

Bat,  pre^riious  to  commencing  the  publication  of  the  Dictionary y 
we  shall,  by  way  of  introduction  to  so  singular,  extensive,  and  im* 
portant  a  work,  endeavor  to  give  our  readers  a  clear,  just,  and 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  Science  qf  Correafiondenceay  which  it 
is  expressly  intended  to  explain  and  demonstrate,  and  according 
to  the  laws  and  rules  whereof  it  is  uniformly  written.  After  which, 
we  shall  make  such  observations  on  the  execution  and  utility  of  the 
work,  as  shall  appear  best  adapted  to  render  the  whole  as  accept* 
able  as  possible. 

What  is  meant  by  Correspondence  between  heavenly  and  earthly 
tlungs  is  scarcely  known  at  this  time,  and  that  through  various 
causes ;  but  principallyi  because  man  has  so  far  alienated  himself 
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from  Heaven  by  the  love  of  self  and  the  world :  and  they  who  g^ci> 
themseltret  up  to  these,  direct  all  their  views  and  pursuits  to  worldlju 
things,  as  more  agreeable  to  nature  and  their  external  denses,  with* 
out  attending  to  those  that  are  spiritutd,  and  suited  to  the  entertun- 
ment  of  the  mind  and  inner  senses ;  wherefore  they  rejeet  theaOf 
calling  them  abstruse,and  too  high  for  them.  But  the  ancientswere 
otherwise  minded,  for  they  accounted  the  knowledge  of  Corre^^ 
fiondenccM  as  the  most  exalted  of  all  sciences,  as  the  fountain  from 
whence  they  drew  their  understanding  and  wisdom;  and  astothoso 
who  were  of  the  Church  of  God,  it  was  by  means  hereof  that  they 
held  communication  with  Heaven,  fpr  the  knowledge  of  Cwrren" 
pondcneea  is  the  knowledge  of  angels.    The  most  ancient  fonacied 
their  minds  by  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  Correspondence^  and 
thought  according  thereto,  like  the  angels,  and  conversed  with 
them ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  the  Lord  often  vouchsafed  to  appear 
to  them,  and  give  them  divine  instructions.    But  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  so  far  lost  among  us  at  this  day,  that  it  is  scarcely  an^ 
'  longer  known  by  the  term  Corresfiondence  as  here  used    Never- 
theless, without  some  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  Corre^ond-- 
encfj  nothing  relating  to  the  spiritual  worid  can  clearly  be  under- 
stood,  neither  concerning  its  influx  into  the  natural  worid,  nor  of 
the  distinction  between  what  is  spiritual  and  what  is  natural,  nor 
yet  any  thing  with  clearness  of  the  spirit  of  man,  called  the  soul 
and  its  operation  on  the  body ;  nor,  lastly,  of  the  state  of  man  after 
death: 

Now  the  whole  natural  world  corres/iondM  to  the  spiritual  w<HrId| 
both  in  the  whole,  and  likewise  in  its  several  parts ;  and  what  ok- 
ists  and  subsists  in  the  natural  from  the  spiritual,  is  called  Corre^-^ 
fiondence  ;  now  the  whole  natural  world  exists  and  subsists  from  the 
spiritual,  as  an  effect  from  its  efficient  cause:  therefore  there  is  a 
CorreapoTideni  relation  between  them.  By  the  natural  world  is 
meant  the  whole  expanse  under  the  sun,  and  whatever  therein  re- 
eeives  light  and  heat  from  it,  belongs  to  that  worid;  by  the  spi- 
ritual world  is  meant  Heaven,  and  all  that  is  therein. 

As  man  is  an  image  both  of  Heaven  and  of  this  world,  in  the  least 
form,  therefore  he  stands  here  both  in  the  spiritual  and  natural 
world ;  the  things  within  [those  of  the  mind  and  spirit]  which  re<- 
spect  the  intellect  and  will,  constitute  his  spiritual  worid;  but  those 
of  the  body,  which  respect  his  external  senses  and  actions,  consti- 
tute his  natural  world :  whatsoever  therefore  in  his  natural  worldp 
[or  bo^ji  senses,  ^nd  actions]  derives  its  existence  frop  his  a|»rr- 
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pSMl  ymddy  [or  mind,  iateltect^  and  viU]  that  is  called  correM- 

This  doctrine  is  exemplified  in  the  human  countenance;  thus,  in 
the  face  of  any  one  who  is  not  practised  in  the  art  of  dissimulation, 
•we  may  read  the  affections  and  pas8i<»is  of  his  mind,  as  in  their 
type  or  natural  form ;  hence  it  is  common  to  say)  that  the  face  is  the 
index  of  the  mind,  or  in  other  words,  the  spiritual  world  of  such, 
^t  such  a  one,  is  conspicuous  in  his  natural  world.  In  like  manner, 
the  things  of  the  intellect  are  represented  in  the  speech ;  and  those 
of  the  will,  in  die  gestures  and  movements  of  the  body :  now,  all 
that  is  thus  expressed  in  the  body,  whether  by  the  fece,  speech,  or 
t*esture,  is  called  Correspondence. 

Hence  may  be  understood,  what  is  meant  by  the  internal,  and 
what  by  the  external  man.  Mid  that  the  former  is  called  the  spirit- 
ual, and  the  latter  the  natural  man ;  and  also,  that  the  one  is  as  dis* 
Aict  from  the  other  as  Heaven  is  friMn  this  world ;  and,  moreover, 
*4hat  all  that  is  formed  in,  or  done  by  the  latter,  is  from  the  former. 

The  universal  Heaven  resembles  one  man,  or  is  in  a  human  formi 
and  is  so  called  the  grand  [or  greatest]  man,  from  the  divine  hu* 
man  of  the  Lord,  who  is  the  AU  in  All  of  Heaven  and  the  Church  ; 
and  the  angelical  societies,  of  which  Heaven  consists,  have  accord* 
'ingly  their  order  and  skuation  like  the  members,  organs  and  visce* 
n  of  the  human  body,  so  that  some  of  them  occupy  the  place  of 
the  head;  some  that  of  the  breast;  others  that  of  the  arms,  and 
others  also  different  parts  of  these ;  consequently,  such  societies 
as  are  in  any  pardcuhir  member  there,  corresfiond  to  the  like  mem* 
•ber  in  man  here :  as,  for  example,  they  who  are  in  the  head  there, 
eorre^cnd  to  the  head  in  man  here;  they  who  are  in  the  breast,  to 
•the  breaet ;  they  who  are  in  the  arms,  to  the  arms,  and  so  of  the . 
4est.  It  is  feom  ihi%  CorresfiofUtence  that  man  subsists,  his  sub* 
aisteacei  or  continued  existoice,  being  from  Heaven  only. 
{Tq  U  cimtinued^ 


TO  THE  EBrrORS. 

fheifviiXMSir, 

Observing  in  the  proposals  for  your  New  Magazine,  that  ycifl 
intend  to  fumiah  its  readers  with  a  key^  whereby  they  may  be  ena* 
Med  to  unlock  and  explain  the  most  difficult,  and,  j^pparently,  con* 
^ton&tory  passages  of  Scripture,  I  take  the  liberty  to  re<{uest  an 
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explanation  of  Mark  xi.  13,  U;  wfa^tre  it  is  said  tbat  Jesua  cutMd 
the  fig-tree  for  bearing  nothing  but  leaves,  although  it  was  not  then 
the  time  of  Jigs.  Some  commentators,  not  knowing  how  to  recon- 
cile the  conduct  of  Jesus  to  common  justice,  in  cursing  the  fig- 
tree  for  not  having  figs  upon  it,  when  it  was  not  the  season  to  ex* 
pect  them,  have  supposed  there  maybe  a  mistake  in  the  original^ 
and  that  the  word  not  ought  to  be  omitted ;  in  which  case  the  sense 
of  the  passage  would  run  thus;  that  Jesv^  cursed  the  Jig  tree,  when 
he  came  to  it^  and  found  nothing  but  leaves  j  for  it  was  the  time  of 
fgs*  But  as  fiur  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  aU  the  old  manuscripts  have 
it  according  to  our  common  English  translation ;  and  after  all  that 
has  been  said  by  learned  men  on  the  subject,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve there  must  be  some  bidden  meaning  in  the  passage,  which 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  light  I^  gentlemen,  you,  or  any  of 
your  correspondents,  will  be  kind  enough  to  favor  the  public  with 
a  better  and  more  satisfactory  explication  of  the  above  difiicult  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  I  make  no  doubt  but  it  will  prove  acceptable  tft 
jnany  of  your  readers,  but  to  none  more  than 

Your  humble  servant, 

AN  IKQUIBER  AFTEB  TRUTHa 

Though  an  answer  to  our  correspondent,  at  this  time,  will  some- 
what anticipate  our  design,  and  interfere  a  little  with  the  plan  laid 
down  for  its  execution ;  yet  our  love  of  truth  irresistibly  prompts 
us  to  step  aside  from  an  arbitrary  path,  and  grant  the  assistance 
its  votary  solicits. 

And,  first,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  sfii^ 
ritual  sense  of  the  word  is,  in  many  cases,  absolutely  necessary  to 
remove  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves  on  reading  its  literal 
sense  i  and  perhaps  in  no  instance  is  its  utility  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  passage  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent:  but  before 
the  spiritual  or  internal  sense  can  be  clearly  seen,  it  will  be  proper 
for  the  reader  to  obtain  some  information  respecting  the  science  qf 
correstiondencesyZ&l\iZXi%  the  only  true  key,  which,  as  it  were,  un- 
locks the  door  between  the  natural  and  spiritual  part  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  Indeed,  so  essentially  necessary  is  it  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted witht^at  science,  that  the  editors  purpose  introducing  into 
this  Magazine,  (besides  essays  expressly  written  on  the  subject)  a 
J^ew  Dictionary  of  Corresfiondencesj  for  the  use  of  their  readera; 
•  by  which  means  any  person  of  moderate  capacity  may  be  enabled 
to  form  a  general  idea  ot  the  sfiiritual  sense  of  the  sacred  writings. 
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and  in  numy  cases  g«ui  a  competent  knowledge,  but  perhaps  in  all 
cases  an  enlarged^view,  of  the  diYinity>  the  sanctityy  and  astonish- 
ing perfection  of  the  Word  of  God. 

At  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  passage  above  men- 
tionedy  and  in  a  few  words  point  out  its  internal  signification,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  light  we  have  received.  The  testis  as  follows : 
^  Jesus  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  ofi*,  having  leaves,  he  came,  if  haply 
he  might  find  any  thing  thereon :  and  when  be  came  to  it,  he  found 
nothing  but  leaves ;  for  it  was  not  the  time  of  figs.  And  Jesus  an- 
swered and  said  unto  it,  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for 
ever.'^  Mark  xi.  13,  14.  ^  And  in  the  morning,  as  they  passed 
fay,  they  saw  the  fig-tree  dried  up  from  tiie  roots."  Verse  20. 
The  principal  words  in  the  above  passage  are  thus  spiritually  de- 
fined in  the  Dictionary  of  Corresfiondences  : 

Fig-tree.    The  Jewish  Church,  external  good,  &c. 

4f«r  off.  In  externals.  As  "  the  word  was  God,"  whatever  is 
inentioned  in  the  word  as  being  e^ar  q^,must  signifyytfr/rom  Got/, 
or  far  removed  from  divine  truth  and  good. 

Fig'ieavea.    Truth  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word.     Thus, 

when  the  most  ancient  Church  {^AdamJ  clothed  themselves  with 

Jig^eavcB^  they  endeavored  to  conceal  their  self-love  and  pride 

[the  forbidden  fruitj  under  moral  truths  and  external  goodness. 

To  aewjig'leavea  signifies  to  excuse  themselves. 

Fruit.  Good  works  which  the  Lord  worketh  by  man,  and  which 
man  worketh,  of  himself,  from  the  Lord. 

Time.  State ^  or  degree^  of  love  and  faith.  In  spiritual  things 
there  is  neither  sfiace  nor  time^hMi  atatea  which  correspond  thereto. 

Morning.  The  arising  of  a  new  Church,  or  a  Church  in  its  in- 
fantile atate. 

Seeing  a  Jig-tree  afar  offy  signifies  tlie  Jewish  Church  in  mere 
externals;  the  fig-tree  is  the  Jewish  Church;  and  afar  off,  means  at 
a  distance  from  the  interior  things  of  the  holy  Word,  consequently, 
in  mere  externals.  Having  leavea^  signifies  that  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  Word  in  its  literal  sense ;  leaves  denote  external 
truths.  He  came^  ifhafily  he  might  Jind  any  thing  thereon^  signifies 
an  examination  of  their  interiors,  to  see  whether  they  were  prin- 
cipled in  charity;  fruit  on  a  tree  denotes  a  good  life  from  a  holy 
principle,  ^ind  v>hen  he  came^  he  found  nothing  but  /rav  fa,  signi- 
fies, that  on  examination  it  was  found  they  acknowledged  divine 
truth  with  their  lips  only,  and  not  in  their  hearts.  For  it  vaa  not 
the  time  offga^  signifies  that  they  were  in  no  state  of  doing  good; 
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time  means  state ;  figs  denote  natural  good;  consec^entlfy  by  its 
being  not  the  time  qf^gMy  is  signified  that  the  Jewish  Church  was 
not  in  a  state  even  sf  natural  good;  and  this  is  the  true  reascNn  of 
the  curse  being  passed  upon  the  fig-tree^  which  represented  that 
nation.*     And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  itj  No  man  eatJruU  of 
thee  hereafter  for  every  signifies  that  judgment  was  executed  upon 
themi  and,  as  a  Church,  their  communication  with  Heaven  was  for 
ever  cut  ofi*.    By  the  same  words  we  are  also  given  to  understancl 
that  the  Jews  vnll  never  be  restored  again^  as  some,  for  want  of 
knowing  the  internal  sense  of  the  Wordy  have  heretofore  imagined. 
Morning  signifies  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 
and  the  withering  away  qf  the  fig'tree^  denotes  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  Church. 

Fi*om  the  above  explanation  our  readers  will  easily  see  why  tlie 
Word  is  so  written  in  the  literal  sense^  as  in  certain  places  appa- 
rently to  oppose  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice ;  vi2.  that  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  internal  sense,  which  is  in  every  part  thereof,  and 
which,  in  order  to  be  preserved  in  its  purity  and  regular  connexion> 
admits  of  an  occasional  interruption  in  the  sense  of  the  letter.  This, 
however,  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  course  of  our  undertaking, 
when  other  passages  of  the  Word  shall  come  under  consideration. 
Sufiice  it  for  the  present  to  have  given  our  correspondent  the  ex- 
planation he  desired,  which  we  trust  will  afford  him  some  satisfac* 
tion,  as  well  as  prove  interesting  to  the  rest  of  our  readers. 


A  TSEATISE  ON  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

l^Translated/rom  the  Latin.1 
1 .  Takbg  a  solitary  walk  on  a  certain  day,  in  a  shady  grove,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  city,  for  the  purpose  of  unbending  the  mind^  I 
•aw  the  trees  stripped  of  leaves,  every  way  flying  about,  for  autumn 
was  then  far  advanced,  and  had  shaken  off  the  ornaments  of  sum* 
mer.  First  I  grew  pensive,  and  then  serious,  because  I  was  then 
mindful  of  the  pleasant  scene  which  that  grove  had  exhibited  in  its 

*  That  the  fig-tree  represented  the  Jewish  nation,  is  evident  from  this  clrc^oi* 
atanoe,  namelyj  that  Jesus  ansvtered  thejig'tresp  and  spake  unto  it  i  plainly  im- 
plying that  a  conversation  was  passing  between  him  and  the  fig-tree^  or  ra« 
ther  between  him  and  the  persons  represented  by  the  fig-tree.  In  the  literal 
seme,  it  may  appear  strange  that  tlie  Lord  should  speak  to  a  tree,  and  indeed 
nake*  ne^4r  to  it,  as  if  the  tree  had  previously  spoken  to  him ;  but  when  the 
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UooHi  and  yerdure.  The  change  tince  that  tin)e»  though  common, 
had  not  obliterated  ita  former  beauties  from  my  mind ;  and  upon 
coQlempIating  the  present  scene,  I  began  to  think  of  the  general 
fluctui^ions  ii^ch  time  undergoes,  and  said  to  myself,  is  it  not  the 
same  thing  with  respect  to  the  timesy  as  with  the  seasons  ?  Our  life 
alsoy  and  its  Tarious  agea,  differ  as  much  from  one  time  to  another, 
aa  tUs  grore.  Like  these  trees,  we  have  a  spring,  and  a  bloom  of 
Sfc,  which,  like  summer,  being  past,  we  perceive  ourselves  hasten. 
apace  to  our  old  age,  the  image  of  autumn.  Not  only  the  ages  of 
our  livea,  but  likewise  theaeraa  and  epochas  of  the  world,  influence 
ing  the  political  life  of  society,  have  their  seasons,  which,  from  in- 
fimtine  aimpliciqr,btegrity,andinnocency,  were  formerly  denomi* 
nated  the  golden  and  silver  ages.  The  iron  age  is  supposed  to  be 
at  hand ;  and  that  in  a  short  time,  by  a  mixture  of  rust  and  potter's 
clay,  it  will  be  ready  to  crumble  into  atoms. 

3.  For  the  ancient  wise  men,  whose  minds  were  abstracted  from 
the  body,  and  so  nearer  Heaven,  studied  most  intensely  to  investi- 
gate the  interior  secrets  of  nature,  and  in  the  revolutions  of  their 
own  times,  saw  in  a  plain  manner  that  the  best  states  in  society  pre- 
ceded the  others,  and  that  in  the  earliest  ages,  justice  and  purity, 
with  their  concomitant  virtues,  governed  the  worlds  wherefore  thef 
propagated  traditions,  that  their  gods  had  descended  from  such 
stare  as  were  appointed  te  them  upon  earth,  and  had  dwelt  in  a 
friendly  mtercourse  with  mankind,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Heaven 
was  brought  down  upon  earth,  and  poured  out  its  delights  in  the 
air  and  atmosphere,  for  the  solace  of  mankind.  In  complimentlo 
these  iavors,  such  a  time  was  called  the  saturnian  and  satumaiia,  or 
the  golden  age,  in  which  the  earth  spontaneously  adorned  itself 
with  flowers  and  fruits,  and  the  whole  sur&ce  was  one  continued 
garden,  like  a  paradisey  as  they  represented  it  They  even  con« 
tracted  the  four  seasons  into  one  perpetual  spring,  with  gentle 
zephyrs,  which,  while  they  tempted  the  air,  filled  the  mbds  of 
men,  at  that  time,  with  ravishing  delights.  Such  a  grand  scene 
thb  visible  world  opened  to  the  ancient  wise  men  !  for  this  reason 

pamge  ts  considered  in  its  tpiritual  Mfi«e»  then  its  native  beauty  is  manifest  \ 
ibr  ia  that  sense,  the  leaves  of  the  tree  denote  a  profession  of  religion  with 
tbe  mouth :  and  therefore  it  is  first  said,  that  the  tree  had  nothing  but  UtvocM^ 
and  afterwards  that  Jesus  antwered  and  spake  to  it  Thus  the  vford  in  the  let* 
ter  i8»  in  many  parts,  so  writtWj  ss  principally  to  have  respect  to  tbe  9pirUuai 
veils 'irithin  ^ 
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no  doubt>  because  they  saw,  in  all  iu  changes  or  firoducihnsj  as 
veil  living  as  dead,  such  an  ordtrimfirinied  for  their  coniemfilation  j 
for  there  ta  nothing  i^hich  has  not>  in  its  primary  state,  its  proper 
spring  and  bloom,  its  infancy  and  innocence;  for  particular  repre- 
sentations are  so  many  images  of  the  general,  and  generals  of  par- 
ticulars, which  are  classed  under  them:  wherefore  the  ancient 
wise  men,  reasoning  from  analogy,  thus  ascribed  to  the  former 
times  a  state  of  spring  and  infiuicy,  holding  the  same  persuaaion 
concerning  the  first  rise  of  things.  Let  us  then  contemplate  the 
face  of  this  universe,  and  see,  as  in  a  glaaty  its  particular  contents  ; 
and  by  the  assistance  of  these,  let  us  examine  the  times  and  seasons. 
But  this  would  be  a  vain  inquisition,  without  the  aaaiatance  and  in- 
9fiiration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  from  whom,  as  the  sun  of  wisdom, 
and  .sole  fountain  of  light,  all  truths,  as  raya^  derive  their  influence 
upon  our  UDderstandings.  Wherefore,  that  he  would  favor  our 
fireaent  undertakings  we  humbly  beg  his  fireaenecy  and  gracious 
assistance. 

3.  Our  terraqueous  globe  is  every  year  revolved  round  the  ^un, 
the  centre  of  Jbis  universe  as  this  orbit,  and  marks  out  its  dimen- 
sions in  her  revolution  there,  by  the  signs  oTthe  zodiac.  The  dme 
of  its  revolution,  or  return  to  the  same  point  of  the  circle,  is  called 
its  year.  While  it  makes  this  revolution,  a  little  obliquely  to  the 
northern  signs,  and  southwardly  to  those  opposite,  it  is  diverted 
from  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  and  so  in  every  the  least  portion  of 
its  progression,  on  all  parts  of  its  surface,  the  sun  shines  upon  it  with 
a  Afferent  aspect.  Hence  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  In  this  its  revolution,  it  is  turned 
about  as  a  wheel  round  die  axis,  which  runs  from  pole  to  pole 
through  the  middle  of  the  equator,  and  by  his  turning  divides  the 
circle  at  its  sur&ce  into  degrees,  which  are  the  days  of  the  year. 
In  each  of  those  daya  it  makes  the  sun,  by  its  rotation,  to  rise ; 
from  his  rise  to  gain  hb  altitude,  and  to  decline  from  the  meridian; 
and  lastly,  to  set  and  disappear.  Hence  there  are  in  every  day  again 
four  intervals,  or  times,  viz.  morning,  noon,  evening,  and  night, 
with  their  attendant  hours,  which  measure  these  times  and  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  four  intervals  of  the  year  are  represented  in  the 
four  times  of  the  day,  and  correspond  thereto;  the  morning  to 
spring,  the  mid-day  to  summer,  the  evening  to  autumn,  and  the 
night  to  winter.* 

*  For  there  are,  as  was  said  above  in  the  introduction,  general  representa- 
tions exhibited  as  in  a  glass,  by  particulars,  and  vice  verta.    Thus  not  only 
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4.  As  the  terraqueous  globe  revolves  round  the  sun,  its  centre ; 
so  the  moon  revolves  round  the  earth,  her  centre ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner intersects  the  equator  in  two  opposite  piNnts,  or  nodes,  thus 
obtaining  her  range  through  a  certain  zodiac,  by  which  sometimes 
one  of  her  pole^,  sometimes  another,  being  nearer,  changes  her 
state  and  aspect>  whereby  she  enlightens  the  earth,  her  centre. 
The  rcYolutions  which  she  makes,  marking  out  our  months,  are  so 
many  of  her  years.  Thus  again  there  is  an  image  representative 
of  the  changes  in  our  earthi  in  her  course ;  and  of  the  time^  and 
seasons  depending  on  it. 

[^To  be  contiTtued.'] 
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By  <i*&g"ig  a  little  deep  into  the  earth,  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
is  felt  than  on  the  surface,  because  the  latter  is  heated  by  the  sun. 
From  thence  it  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  can  preserve 
ice  to  cool  their  drink  the  whole  year.  But  if  they  dig  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  deep,  the  heat  increases  sensibly  \  and,  if  it  is  a  still  greater 
depth,  it  becomes  so  close,  that  it  stops  respiration,  and  puts  out  a 
candle.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  heat.  Those 
who  admit  that  there  are  concealed  fires  in  every  place  under  the 
earth,  approach,  perhaps,  the  nearest  to  the  truth.  But  how  this 
fire,  so  closely  confined,  can  bum;  what  the  substance  is  that  feeds 
it,  or  how  it  can  be  burned  without  consuming,  is  what  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty.  There  are  phsenomena  on  our  globe, 
which  prove  the  existence  of  subterraneous  fires  in  a  very  formi- 
dable manner.  Froni  time  (o  time  there  are  terrible  eruptions  of 
fire.     The  two  most  '  vitiarkable  mountains  which  produce  such 

the  diversities  ^ f  days  represent  themselves  io-the  diversities  of  years,  but  also 
the  least  minute  of  a  day ;  for  whatever  constitates  the  aggregste  or  whole  of 
tims  in  a  year's  space  as  a  general^  must  have  the  smallest  interval  ranged  in 
its  proper  place^  as  one  of  the  particulars  constituting  it  In  like  manner,  every 
two  hours  of  everyday  corresponds  to  its  month;  for  there  are  twelve  times 
two  hours  in  every  day,  as  there  are  twelve  months  in  the  year:  those  in  the 
morning  represent  the  vernal  or  spring  months :  those  in  the  afternoon,  the 
summer  months:  those  at  night,  the  autumnal  and  winter  months.  For  the 
warmth  of  spring  and  heat  of  summer,  correspond  to  the  twelve  hours  of  tlie 
day:  and  the  cold  and  darkness  of  autumn  and  winter  correspond  to  those  of 
the  night  If  we  go  further,  like  correspondences  occur  in  their  lesser  divi- 
sions, as  the  first  minutes  of  every  hour  with  the  fourth  part  of  any  day,  and 
soon. 
Vol.!.  C  -V«.  1. 
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are  Min^m  Sicily,  and  Vesuvius  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Thfe 
accounts  given  of  these  two  volcanoes  arc  frightful.  Sometimes  a 
l)lack  vapor  only  rj»^  out  of  them ;  at  other  times  a  hollow  roar* 
Jn  ;  is  heurd ;  all  at  once  it  is  followed  by  thunder  and  lightning^  at* 
tended  by  an  earthquake.  Then  the  vapor  chears  up,  and  becomes^ 
)uivanoii3.  Stones  fly  with  violence,  and  fall  again  into  the  gulph 
\v  j^k  li  t  lif  ew  them  out.  Sometimes  these  eruptions  are  so  violentf 
tliat  lar^j^  pieces  of  rock  are  hurled  itjto  the  air,  and  turn  round  as 
twiftly  aa  a  foot-ball.  The  force  of  the  interior  air  of  these  moun- 
tulij^  is  so  prodigious,  that,  in  the  last  century,  pieces  of  rocks 
^vuij-jiUiL^V  three  hundred  pouncl/i  were  thrown  into  the  air,  and  fell 
af;iiin  at  ihe  distance  of  tliree  miles.  However,  even  these  erup- 
tions III  c  not  the  worst;*  for,  at  certain  times,  the  vitrified  entrails 
of  til  e  earth  boil  up,  aiM  rise,  till  their  formidable  foaming  runs  over 
£it  lite  otttside,  and  Hows  for  the  space  of  several  miles  through  the 

#  IK 'ij^tkbc  I  mg  fields, where  it  swallows  up  every  thing  ii)  its  passage. 
^    ^^[it.h  tlie  torrent  of  fire  lasts  for  several  days.     One  wave  rolls 

her  till  it  reaches  the  sea.     And  even  here  its  violence  is 
t  it  continues  to  flow  some  time  without  being  extin- 
%     guUiictl  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.    Who  can  think  without  ter- 
^S        r^r  oJ  Liic  disaslffrrs  which  such  eruptions  occasion  ?    Whole  farm* 
•        f      au'J  ^  ill  r;es,  with  their  fertile  plantations,  are  swallowed  up.    The 
51^  mcut'ovs  are  consumed.     Tfie  olive  trees  and  vines  erttirely  de- 

strayed.     We  are  told,  that  in  one  of  the  eruptions  of  ^tna,  the 
toi^cEU  of  burning  lava  spread  itself  over  fourteen  cities;  and  that 
H  the  roa  ri  ^  l  ^  within  the  mountain  was  heaM  at  twenty  miles  distance- 

^  Bttt  w  Jure  fore  these  volcanoes,  which  spread  such  terror  and  de- 

^  vasiatioii  on  the  cartli  ?    Why  has  the  Lord  created  them  ?  The  ex- 

151  ^nc€  of  those  tolcl^noes  cantfbt  be  the  w#rk  of  chance;  and  I 
oMj.  «-t  to  conclude,  that  the  Creator  has  wise  reasons  for  permit- 
j  tinrr  5ucli  to  be.  Besides,  even  in  Ais,  I  find  the  beneficent  hand 
wlilcJ*  providesjfor  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Whatever  mischief 
those  t  ;'ui>iions  occasion,  it  is  fiothkig  in  comparison  of  the  ad  van- 
t?K«=  i^^<^y  are,  on  the  whole,  to  our  globe.  The  bosom  of  the  earth 
bt:inf»:  liii  of  fire,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  thbt  there  should  be 
vol -uiio^  s,  because  they  are  the  vents  by  which  the  force  of  the  dread- 

•  fui  cliiinent  is^  ijroken  and  weakened.  And  though  the  countries 
wh^TK  i'a^  subterraneous  fires  collect  in  greatest  quantities,  are 
su n  LL  Lo  earihquakcs,  they  would  be  still  more  violent,  if  these 
volciuititb  did  not  exist.    Italy  w^ukl  not  be  such  a  fertile  country. 
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fSi  new  apd  then,  the  fire  which  the  earth  contains  had  not  foui|d 
a  vent  in  those  mountains.  And  after  all,  who  knows  if  these 
frij^tful  phasDomena  may  not  produce  several  other  advanta{>^q|s 
boncealed  from  us,  and  if  the  influence  of  them  may  not  ^^end 
^ver  whole  the  globe?  At  least,  this  is  enough  to  convince  us,  that 
they  contribute  to  fulfil  the  designs  of  our  Divine  Author,  so  full 
af  wisdom  and  goodness. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  liberal  or  polite  arts  form  a  distinct  class  from  wbitt  are 
termed  useful  or  mechanic ;  the  latter  being  those  wherein  the 
fiand  and  body  are  more  concemecT  than  tie  mind ,-  the  fonner 
Buch  as  depend  more  on  the  labor  of  the  mind  than  that  (^  the 
hand  :  they  are  the  produce  of  the  imagination ;  their  essence 
consists  in  expression^  and  their  end  is  fileaaure.  Some  of  the  po* 
lite  arts,  indeed,  are  frequently  applied  to  objects  that  are  useful, 
or  exercised  in  matters  that  are  instructive;  but  in  these  cascs^ 
though  the  groundwork  belongs  to  those  sciences  which  employ 
the  understanding,  yet  the  expression  arises  frein  the  inventive 
faculty.  Itlsa  picture  that  is  designed  by  Minerva,  to  which  the 
muses  add  the  coloring,  and  the  glfeices  the  frame.  This  union, 
therefore,  forms  the  perfection,  of  the  art,  according  to  that  sen- 
tentious and  well  known  precept  of  Hoi*ace :  Omne  tulit  fmnctur.u 
fui  miscuU  utile  dulci,*    ' 

Under  the  denomination  of  polite  arts,  therefore,  are  compre- 
hended eloquence,  poetry,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  gruving:, 
architecture,  declamation,  and  dancing;  flesaiuptions  of  which 
shall  be  given,  in  future  numbers,  under  their  respect  I  van  am  t:i, 
the  object  of  present  s^ntioll  being  their  rise,,  progress,  dcclin: » 
and  revival. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  they  were  but  little  known.  The 
necessaries  of  life  were  to  be  procured,  and  to  this  end  the  ti^'^ful 
were  alone  attendtd  to:  but  the^  soon  paved  the  way  to  tlie  fine 
arts.  Men  upon  whom  the  former  had  bestowed  every  convcniciicei 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  latter.  Beauty  was  studied  in  olijtt  tn 
rf  sight;  and  men  of  taste  attached  themselves  to  the  ^m^  s^v.s^. 

"•  "  Wlien  utefuine^  9X\A.  pleasure  join, 

iPerfe€tion  crowns  the  grand  desi^iv'^  % 


^Ife 
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t^ich  multiplied  their  enjoyments,  and  improve4  their  benev#«' 
lence.  Sculpture  and  painting  made  an  early  figure  in  Greece; 
which  afforded  plentjr  of  beautiful  originals  to  be  copied  in  these 
imili^ftive  arts.  Statuat7,  a  more  simple  imitation  than  painting,  was 
^oon  brought  to  perfection.  The  statue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias,  and 
of  Juno  by  Polycletes,  though  the  admiration  of  the  world,, were 
executed  long  before  the  art  of  light  and  shade  was  known.  Apc^^ 
lodorus,  and  Zeuxi  bis  disciple,  who  flourished  in  the  l5th  Olym- 
piad, were  the  first  who  figured  in  that  art.  Another  cause  concur- 
red to  advance  statuary  before  painting  in  Greece,  viz.  a  great 
demand  for  statues  of  the  gods.  Architecture,  as  a  fine  art,  made 
^  slow  (Progress.  Proportipns,  upon  which  its  elegance  chiefly 
depends,  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  by  an  infinity  of 
trials,  in  large  buildings :  a  model  cannot  be  relied  on :  for  a  large 
and  a  smal^  building,  even  of  the  same  form,  require  different 
proportions. 

From  the  fine  arts  mentioned,  we  proceed  to  literary  composi- 
tions. It  is  agreed  among  all  antiquaries,  that  the  first  writings 
Avere  in  verse,  and  that  writing  in  prose  was  of  a  much  later  date ; 
to  account  for  nvhich,  many  learned  pens  have  been  employed,  but 
withoirt  successs-  By  some  it  has  been  urged,  that  as  memory 
is  the  "bnly  record  of  events  where  writing  is  unknown,  history, 
originally,  was  composed  in  verse,  for  the  sake  of  memory.  This 
is  not  satisfactory.  To  undertake  the  arduous,  task  of  composing 
in  verse,  merely  for  the  sake  of  memory,  would  require  more 
foresight  than  was  ever  exerted  by  a  barbarian.  The  account  givex) 
by  Longinus  is  uiore  ingenious.  In  a  fragment  of  his  treatises 
o^  verse,  the  only  part  that  remains,  he  observes,  "that  measure 
or  verac  belongs  to  poctiy,  becauBc  poctiy  represents  the  various 
passions  with  their  language  ;  for  which   reason  the  ancients,  in 

heir  ordinary  discguriiL',  deliverctl  tb^ir  thoughts  in  verse,  rather 
an  in  prose."  Jion^inus  thought,  that  imcientlymen  were  more 
posed  to  acciitfents  nixJ  clanpjtrs,  than  when  they  were  protected 

if  0od  governmenls  and  fortified  ciiii's>  But  he  seems  not  tq 
have  advertedf  that  fear  and  grief,  inspired  b3%dangers  and  mis- 
fonvnics,  are  better  suited  to  bumblt;  prose^than  to  elevated  verse. 
It  may  be  added,  that  however  natural  poetical  diction  may  be 
when  one  is  animated  with^y  vivid  passion,  it  is  not  supposable 
tliat  the  aucients  never  i^ote  sior  &poke  but  when  excited  by  pas- 
sion. Thtir  history,  their  laws,  tkgir  covenants,  w^re  certainly  not 
I'onyposcd  in  that  tone  of  mind.        W 
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But  tfuB  mjatery  will  perhaps  be  elucidated,  when  it  is  advert- 
ed that  the  profession  of  a  bard  was  antecedent  to  writing,  and  died 
away  gradually,  as  the  latter  became  more  and  more  common. 
The  songs  of  the  bards,  being  universal  favorites,  were  certainly 
the  first  compositions  that  writing  was  employed  upon ;  they  would 
be  carefully  collected  by  the  most  skilful  writers,  in  order  to  pre* 
serve  them  in  perpetual  remembrance.  The  following  part  of  the 
progress  is  obvious.  People  acquainted  with  no  written  composi- 
tions but  what  were  in  verse,  composed  in  verse  their  laws,  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  every  remarkable  transaction  that  was 
intended  to  be  preserved  in  memory,  by  writing.  But  when  sub^ 
jects  of  writing  were  multiplied,  and  became  more  and  more  in- 
volved ;  when  people  began  to  reason,  to  teach,  and  harangue,  they 
were  obliged  to  descend  to  humble  prose ;  for,  to  confine  a  writer 
or  speaker  to  verse  in  handling  subjects  of  that  natute,  would  be 
a  burden  insupportable. 

The  prose  compositions  of  early  historians  are  all  of  them  dra- 
matic. A  writer  destitute  of  art  is  naturally  prompted  to  relate 
&cts  as  he  saw  them  performed ;  he  introduces  his  personages  as 
speaking  and  conferring  ;  and  he  himself  relates  what  was  acted 
and  spoke.  In  support  of  this  observation  a  cert|in  author  makes 
the  followtBg assertion, in  which  he  has  mingled  truth  wiA  error: 
He  says  <<  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  aVe  composed 
in  that  mode ;  and.  so  addicted  to  the  dramatic  are  the  authors  of 
those  bookS)  that  they  frequently  introduce  the  Deity  himself  into 
the  dialogue :  at  the  same  time,  the  simplicity  of  the  mode  is  hap- 
pily suited  to  the  poverty  of  language  in  its  early  periods.  The 
dramatic  mode  has  a  delicious  elPext  ih  expression,  sentiment,  and 
every  thing  that  is  simple  and  tender:  by  whifh  a  low  incident 
often  becomes  not  a  little  interesting.  An  instance  of  this  effect 
may  be  found  in  the  story  oC  Ruth." 

But  the  dramatic  mode  of  composition,  however  pleasing,  is 
tedious  and  intolerable  in  a  long  bittory.  In  the  progress  of  society 
new  appetites  and  new  passions  arise ;  men  come  to  be  involved 
with  each  other  19  various  connexions ;  incidents  and  events  mul- 
tiply) and  history  becomes  intricate  by  an  endless  variety  of  cir« 
cumstances.  Dialogue  accordingly  is  more  sparingly  used,  and  in 
history  plain  narration  is  mixed  with  it.  Narration  is,  as  it  were, 
fhe  ground  work,  and  dialogue  is  raised  upon  it,  like  flowers  in 
embroidery.  Homer  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  great  master  in 
ihatniode  of  composition. 

[To  be  mntlnued^ 
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BIOGRAPHY  OF  HANDEL, 
wf  moat  eminent  master  and  comfioaer  of  muait, 
C^EORGE  Frederic  Handel,  was  born  at  Hall,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  24th  February,  li684.  His  father  .was  a  physician  in  that 
city,  and  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  was  bom. 
During  his  infancy,  young  Handel  amused  himself  with  musical 
instruments,  and  made  considerable  progress  before  he  was  sevea 
yeai'sof  age,  witliout  instruction.  His  propensity  for  music  at 
^st  became  so  strong,  that  his  father,  who  designed  him  for  the 
law,  forbade  him  to  touch  a  musical  instrument.  Handel,  however, 
got  a  little  clavichord  privately  conveyed  to  a  room  in  the  upper- 
*  most  story  of  the  house,  to  which  he  consuntly  stole  when  the 
femily  were  asleep ;  and  thus  made  such  advances  in  his  art,  as- 
enabled  him  to  play  on  the  harpsichord.  He  was  first  taken  notice 
•f  by  the  duke  of  Sax  Weisscnfels,  who  was  so  much  taken  with 
the  musical  genius  shown  by  young  Handel,  that  he  persuadetl  his 
fiither  to  let  him  follow  his  inclination.  He  made  the  boy  a  present^ 
txid  told  him,  that  if  he  minded  his  studies,  no  encouragement 
should  be  wanting.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  began  to  compose 
church  services  for  voices  and  instruments, and  so  continued  to  com- 
pose one  every  week  for  three  years.  At  fourteen,  he  far  excelled 
his  master,  as  he  himself  owned;  and  he  was  sent  to  Berlin,  \where 
he  had  a  relation  about  the  court,  on  whose  care  his  parents  could 
rely.  The  opera  was  then  flourishing,  being  encouraged  by  Fre* 
^eric  I.  king  of  Prussia,  and  under  the  direction  of  Buononcini, 
Attilio,  and  other  eminent  itolian  masters.  Buononcini,  being  of 
a  haughty  disposition,  treated  Handel  with  contempt;  but  Attilio 
behaved  to  him  with  great  kindness,  and  he  profitted  much  by  his 
instructions.  His  abilities  soon  recommended  him  to  the  king^ 
who  fr.equently  made  him  presents.  After  this  he  went  to  Ham- 
hurgh,  where  the  opera  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  Berlin.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  his  father  died,  and  his  mother  being  left  in  nar- 
row circumstances,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  procure  some  scho* 
lars,  and  accept  a  place  in  the  orchestra ;  by  which  means,  instead 
of  being  a  burden,  he  became  a  great  relief  to  her.  At  this  time, 
the  first  harpsichord  in  Hamburgh  was  played  by  one  Keser,  who 
also  exccUod  in  composition  ;  but  he  having  involved  himself  in 
debt,  was  obliged  to  abscond.  Upon  this  vacancy,  the  person  who 
had  been  used  to  play  the  second  harpsichord  claimed  the  first  by 
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tight  of  succession;  but  was  opposed  by  Handel,  who  founded  his 
claim  upon  his  superior  abilities.    After  much  dispute,  it  was  de- 
cided in  &vor  of  Handel ;  but  his  antagonist,  as  they  were  coming 
out  of  the  orchestra,  made  a  push  at  Handel's  breast  with  a  sword, 
which  must  undoubtedly  have  killed  him^  had  there  not  fortunate* 
ly  been  a  music  book  in  the  bosom  of  his  coat.    Handel,  though 
yet  but  in  his  15th  year,  became  c<Mnposer  to  the  house,  and  the 
success  of  Mmeiroy  his  fivst  opera,  was  so  great,  that  i^  ran  thirty 
nights  without  interruption.     Within  less  than  a  year  after  thisy  h# 
set  two  others,  called  Flormda  and  J^ortne^i  which  were  received 
with  equal  applause.    During  his  suy  here,  which  was  about  four 
or  five  years,  he  also  composed  a  considerable  number  of  sonatasy 
which  are  now  lost    Here  his  abilities  procured  him  the  acquahit- 
ance  of  many  persons  of  note,  particularly  the'prince  of  Tuscanyi 
brotlier  to  John  Gaston  de  Medicis  the  grand  duke.    Thb  prince 
pressed  him  to  go  with  him  to  luly,  where  he  assured  liim  that  no 
convenience  should  be  wanting;  but  this  offer  Handel  declinedp 
beings  resolved  not  to  give  up  his  independency  for  any  advantage 
that  could  be  offered  him.    In  his  19th  year,  Handel  took  a  journey 
to  Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the 
prince  of  Tuscany,  as  well  as  by  the  grand  duke,  who  was  impa* 
tient  to  have  something  composed  by  so  great  a  master;  and  not* 
withstanding  the  difference  between  the  style  of  the  Italian  music 
and  the  German,  td  which  Handel  had  hhherto  been  accustomedf 
he  set  an  opera  called  Roderigo^  which  pleased  so  well,  that  he 
was  rewarded  with  one  hundred  sequias  and  a  service  of  plate* 
After  staying  about  a  year  in  FlfMeoce,  he  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  at  a  masquerade.    He  ^as 
playing  on  a  harpsichord  in  his  visor,  when  ScaHatti,  a  famous  per* 
former,  cried  out,  that  the  person  who  played  must  be  either  tlie 
famous  Saxon  or  the  devil.    Here  he  composed  his  opera  called 
Jigrififibia^  which  was  performed  twenty-seven  nights  successively^ 
with  the  highest  applause.    From  Venice  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  cardinal  Ottoboni,  and  many 
ether  dignitaries.      Here   he  composed  an  oratorio  called  Re* 
Murrecticnay  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  cantatas,  besides  some  sooa« 
tas,  and  other  music.    From  Rome,  Handel  went  to  Naple%:  after 
which  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Florence  j  and  at  last,  having  spent 
six  years  in  Italy,  set  out  for  his  native  country.   In  his  way  thither^ 
he  was  introduced  at  the  cipprt  ef  Hanover  by  baron  KiUnanseck; 
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When  Ihe  elector,  (dlcrwards  K.  George  I.)  offered  him  a  pen-* 
sionof  fifteen  hundred  crowns  a  year  as  an  inducement  for  him  to 
coBtinue  there.    This  generous  offer  he  declined,  on  account  of  his 
having  promised  to  visit  the  court  of  the  elector  Palatine.    The 
elector  being  made  aequiinted  with  this  objection,  generously  or* 
dered  him  to  be  told,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  pension  should  not 
restrain  him  from  his  promise,  but  that  he  should  be  at  full  liberty 
to  be  absent  a  year  or  more  if  he  chose  it|  and  to  go  wherever  ho 
thought  fit.    Soon  after,  the  place  of  master  of  the  chapel  was  be* 
atowed  upon  Handel;  and  having  visited  his  mother,  who  was  nowr 
aged  and  blind,  and  his  old  master  Zackaw,  and  staid  some  time  at 
the  court  of  the  elector  Palatine,  he  set  out  for  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  1710.    Operas  were  then  a  new  entertainment  in  Eng- 
land, and  were  conducted  in  a  very  absurd  manner,  but  Handel  sooa 
put  them  on  a  better  footing  and  set  a  drama  called  Rinaldo^  which 
was  performed  with  uncommon  success.    Having  staid  a  year  ia 
England,  he  returned  to  Hanover;  but  in  1712,  he  again  came  over 
to  England ;  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  being  concluded  a  few  months 
afterwards,  he  composed  a  grand  TV  Deum  and  JubilcUc  on  the  oc- 
casion.   He  now  found  the  nobility  very  desirous  that  he  should 
vesume  the  direction  of  the  opera  house  in  the  Hay  Market,  and 
l|ueen  Anne  having  added  her  authority  to  their  solicitations,  and 
conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  he  re- 
mained in  Britain  till  the  death  of  the  queen  in  17 14,  and  the  acces- 
aicm  of  king  George  I,  who  added  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year  to  that  bestowed  Iqr  queen  Anne;  which  was  soon  after- 
wards increased  to  four  hundred  pounds  on  his  being  appointed  to 
tetch  the  young  princesses  music.    In  1715,  Handel  composed  his 
opera  of  Amadige  ;  but  from  that  time  to  1720,  he  composed  only 
TcBco  and  Paetor  FidOf  Buonoriciiu  and  Attilio  being  then  compo* 
sers  for  the  operas.  About  this  time  a  project  was  formed  by  the  no« 
bility  for  erectbg  akind  of  academy  at  the  Hay  Market,  to  secure 
to  themselves  a  constant  supply  of  operas  to  be  composed  by  Han« 
del,  and  performed  under  his  direction.    No  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  were  subscribed  for  this  scheme,  of  which  the  king 
subscribed  one  thousand;  and  it  was  proposed  to  continue  the  un- 
dertaking for  fourteen  years.    Handel  went  over  to  Dresden,  to 
engage  singers,  and  returned  with  Senesino  and  Duristanti.    Buo- 
noncini  and  Attilio  had  still  a  strong  party,  but  not  equal  to  that 
of  Handel;  and  therefore^  in  1720|  he  obtained  leave  to  perform 
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&i8  opera  of  RadamUto,  The  house  was  so  crowded,  that  many 
fidnted ;  and  forty  shillings  were  offered  by  some  for  a  seat  in  the 
gilJery.  The  contention,  however,  still  ran  very  high  between 
HandePfc  party  and  that  of  the  two  Italian  masters ;  upon  which 
Dean  Swift,  with  his  usual  acrimony,  wrote  the  following  epigram  : 

Some  say  that  signior  Buononcini 
Compar'd  to  Handel's  a  mere  ninny : 
Others  do  swear  that  to  him  Handel 
Is  hardly  fit  to  hold  the  candle. 
Strange  that  such  hi^  contests  should  be 
*Twixt  Tweedle-dum  and  Twecdie-dee  ! 

At  last  it  was  determined  that  the  rivals  should  be  jointly  em- 
ployed in  making  an  opera,  in  which  each  should  take  a  distinct 
act,  and  he  who  by  the  general  suffrage  was  allowed  to  have  given 
the  best  proof  of  his  abilities,  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
house.  This  opera  was  called  Muzio  Sevcla^  and  Handel  set  the 
last  act.  It  is  said  that  Handel's  superiority  was  owned  even  in 
the  overture ;  but  when  the  act  was  performed,  there  remained  no 
pretence  of  doubt.  The  academy  was  now  firmly  established,  and 
Handel  conducted  it  for  nine  years  with  great  success ;  but  about 
that  time  an  irreconcilable  enmity  took  place  between  Handel  and 
Senesino.  Senesino  accused  Handel  of  tyranny,  and  Handel  accused 
Senesino  of  rebellion.  The  nobility  becftme  mediators  for  some 
time,  but  having  failed  in  this,  they  at  last  became  parties  in  the 
quarrel.  Handel  resolved  to  dismiss  Senesine,  and  the  nobility 
not  to  permit  him.  The  haughtiness  dP  Handel's  temper  would 
not  permit  him  to  yield,  and  the  affair  ended  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  academy.  Handcfl  now  found  that  his  abilities,  great  as  they 
were,  could  not  support  him  against  such  powerful  opposition.  His 
au(Uence  dwmdled  away,  and  Handel  entered  into  an  agreement 
urith  Heidegger  to  carry  on  operas  in  conjunction.  New  singers 
were  engaged  from  Italy:  but  the  offended  nobility  raised  a  sub- 
scription against  him,  to  carry  on  operas  in  the  play-house  in  Lin. 
coln's-Inn  fields.  Handel  bore  up  four  years  against  this  opposi- 
tion ;  three  in  partnership  with  Heidegger,  and  on^  by  himself: 
but  though  his  musical  abilities  were  superior  to  those  of  his  an- 
tagonist, the  astonishing  powers  of  the  voice  of  Farinelfi,  whom 
the  opposite  party  had  engaged,  determined  the  victory  against 
Mm.  At  last  Handel,  having  spent  all  he  was  worth  in  a  fruitless 
opposition,  desisted ;   but  Mb  disappointment  had  such  an  effect 

Vol.  I.  j>  Ab.  I. 
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upon  him,  that  for  some  time  his  mind  was  derangcd>  and  at  the 
same  time  his  right  arm  was  rendered  useless  by  a  stroke  of  the 
palsy.  In  this  deplorable  situation,  he  was  sent  to  the  baths  of  Aix- 
la-Chapeile;   from  which    he   received  such  extraordinary  and 
sudden  relief,  that  his  cure  was  looked  upon  by  the  nuns  as  mira- 
culous. In  1736,  he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after,  his  jUcjc^ 
ander*s  Feast  was  performed  with  applause  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
success  and  splendor  of  the  Hay  Market  was  by  this  time  so  much 
reduced  by  repeated  mismanagements,  that  lord  Middlesex  under- 
took the  direction  of  it  himself,  and  applied  to  Handel  for  compo- 
sition.    He  accordingly  composed  two  operas  called  Faramondo 
and  Alexandro  Severo^  for  which,  in  1738,  he  received  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  from  a  single  benefit,  and  nothing  seemed  wanting  to 
retrieve  his  affairs,  except  such  concessions  on  his  part  as  his  op- 
ponents had  a  right  to  expect.     These  concessions,  however,  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make ;  and  that  he  might  no  longer 
be  under  obligations  to  act  as  he  was  directed  by  others,  he  refused 
to  enter  into  any  engagements  upon  subscription.    After   having 
tried  a  few  more  operas  at  Covent  Garden,  without  success,  he  in- 
troduced another  species  of  music  called  orat  orios  jwhich  he  thought 
better  suited  to  the  native  gravity  of  an  English  audience.     But 
as  the  subjects  of  these  pieces  were  taken  from  sacred  history,  it 
was  by  some  thought  a  profanation  to  perform  them  at  a  play-house. 
From  this  prejudice,  the  oratorios  met  with  little  success ;  and  in 
1741,  Handel  found  his  affairs  in  such  a  bad  situation,  that  he  quit- 
ted England,  and  went  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  received  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  his  great  merit.  His  performing  his  oratorio,  called 
the  Messiah,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  prison,  brought  him  into 
universal  favor.     In  nine  months  he  had  brought  his  affairs  into  a 
better  situation;  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1742,  he  found 
the  public  more  favorably  disposed.    His  oratorios  were  now  per- 
ifarraied  with  great  applause :  his  Messiah  became  a  favorite  per- 
formance ;  and  Handel,  with  a  generous  humanity,  determined  to 
perform  it  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  foundling  hospital,  which 
at  tliat  time  was  only  supported  by  private  benefactions.    In  1743 
hc'had  a  return  of  his  paralytic  disorder;  and  in  1751  became  quite 
blind  by  a  gu(ta  sereiia.     This  last  misfortune  sunk  him  into  the 
deepest  despondency;  but  at  last  he  became  resigned,  after  having 
without  any  relief  undergone  some  very  painful  operations.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  manage  his  oratorios  alone,  he  was  assisted  by 
Mi^t  Sinith|  with  whose  «ad  they  were  contfnued  till  within  eight 
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days  of  his  deaih.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  mind  was 
often  disordered ;  yet  at  times  it  appeared  to  have  resumed  its  full 
vigor,  and  he  composed  several  songs,  choruses,  &c.  From  Oc- 
tober 1758,  his  health  declined  very  fast,  and  his  appetite,  which 
had  been  remarkably  keen,  failed.  On  the  6th  April,  1 759,  his  lasl 
oratorio  Avas  performed,  at  which  he  was  present,  and  he  died  on 
the  1 4th.  On  the  20th  he  was  buried  in  Westminister  Abbey,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  With  regard  to  his  cha- 
racter, he  was  a  great  epicure ;  in  his  temper  he  was  very  haughty, 
but  was  never  guilty  of  mean  acdons*  His  pride  was  uniform  ; 
he  was  not  by  turns  a  tyrant  and  a  slave.  He  appears  to  have  had 
a  most  extravagant  love  for  independence;  insomuch,  that  he 
would,  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  do  things  the  most  prejudicial  to  his 
own  interest.  He  was  liberal  even  when  poor,  and  did  not  forget 
his  former  friends  when  he  was  rich.  His  musical  powers  are 
best  expressed  by  Arbuthnot's  reply  to  Pope,  who  seriously  asked 
his  opinion  of  him  as  a  musician  :  ^^  Conceive  (said  he)  the  high-* 
est  you  can  of  his  abilities,  and  they  are  much  beyond  any  thing 
you  can  conceive." 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

This  bird  is  in  length  about  three  feetnine  inches,  and  in  breadth^ 
eight  spans.  The  bill  is  very  strong,  sharp,  and  crooked.  The 
eye  has  four  lids  to  cover  or  guard  it  from  excessive  light,  and  ex- 
ternal injuries.  The  toes  are  covered  with  scales,  and  the  claws 
are  exceedingly  strong  and  formidable.  This  bird  is  found  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Ireland,  where  its  fierceness  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  so  great  as  to  attack  a  cat,  dog,  sheep.  Sec.  It  lay? 
ing  seldom  more  than  two  eggs,  shows  that  Providence  thus  pre- 
vents too  large  an  increase  of  what  may  prove  offensive,  if  not  de- 
structive to  the  possessions  of  mankind.  Some  of  these  birds 
have  been  found  in  Wales. 

The  male  engages  in  the  maintenance  of  the  young  for  the  first 
three  months,  when  the  female  undertakes  and  continues  in  this 
employment  until  the  brood  are  capableof  providing  for  themselves. 
The  eagle  flies  the  highest  of  all  birds,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
bird  of  Heaven.  Bochart  asserts,  that  it  lives  a  century,  and 
that  they  increase  in  bulk  until  the  period  of  their  death.  Such 
is  their  thirst  for  rapine  and  slaughter,  that  tliey  never  drink  any 
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Other  liquid  but  bloody  Unless  thejr  are  sick.    This  king  of  Urds 
is  said  to  have  only  the  swan  among  his  subjects  who  dare  resist 
him.    All  the  others,  and  even  Uie  dragoni  tremble  at  his  terrific 
cry.    Not  contented  with  preying  on  birds,  and  the  smaller  beasts^ 
tlie  eagle  will  plunge  into  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  for  fish.    His 
sight  is  more  acute  than  that  of  any  other  bird.    He  carries  the 
yeong  on  his  back  to  secure  them  from  the  fowler.    His  feathers 
are  rencfVated  ef  ery  ten  years,  which  greatly  increases  his  vigoi^ 
as  expressed  in  the  beautiful  simile  of  David,  <^Thy  youth  shall  be 
renewed  like  that  of  the  eagle."    The  eagle  that  would  not  quit 
the  corpse  of  Pyrrhus,  who  had  brought  him  up  from  a  nestling* 
evinces  this  bird  is  capable  of  attachment  and  gratitude. 

There  are  sixteen  other  sorts  of  eagles,  namely,  the  sun  eagle^ 
bald  eagle,  ring  eagle,  black  eagle,  the  osprey  bird,  crowned  eagle, 
common  eagle,  white  eagle,  rough-footed  eagle,  emu,  juan  le 
blanc,  Brazilian  eagle, Oroonoko  eagle,  eagle  of  Pondicherry,Morp# 
nas  or  Conguror  eagle,  Voltusiue  eagle. 


WONDEWUL  CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE  EYE. 

The  eye'infinitely  surpasses  all  the  works  of  the  industry  of  man. 
Its  formation  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  the  human  understand- 
ing has  been  able  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of.  The  most 
skilful  artist  could  imagine  no  machine  of  that  kind  which  would 
not  be  much  inferior  to  what  we  observe  in  the  eye.  Whatever  sa« 
gacity  or  industry  he  might  have,  ke  could  execute  nothing  which 
would  not  have  the  imperfections  necessarily  belonging  to  ths 
works  of  man.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  perceive  clearly  the  whole 
art  of  divine  wisdom  in  the  formation  of  this  fine  organ;  but  the 
little  we  do  know  is  sufiicient  to  convince  us  of  the  infinite  wisdomf 
goodness,  and  power  of  our  Creator.  The  most  essential  point  is 
for  us  to  make  use  of  this  knowledge,  weak  as  it  is,  to  magnify 
the  name  of  the  Most  High. 

In  the  first  place,  the  disposition  of  the  external  parts  of  the 
rye  is  adnurable.  With  what  intrenchment,  what  defence,  the 
Creator  has  provided  our  eyes  1  They  are  placed  in  the  head  at  a 
certain  depth,  and  surrounded  with  hard  and  solid  bones,  that  they 
may  not  easily  be  hun.  The  eye-brows  contribute  also  very 
much  to  the  safety  and  preservation  of  this  organ.  Those  hairs 
which  form  an  arch  over  the  eyes  prevent  drops  of  sweat,  dust,  or 
such  things,  falling  from  the  forehead  into  them.  The  eye-lids  are 
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tfiother  sMQiitj ;  and  also,  by  closing  in  our  sleep,  they  prevent 
the  light  from  disturbing  our  rest.  The  eye*iashes  still  add  to  tlie 
perfection  of  the  eyes.  They  save  us  from  a  too  strong  lighti 
which  might  offend  us;  and  they  guard  us  from  the  smallest  dust, 
which  naight  otherwise  hurt  the  sight.  The  internal  make  of  the 
tjo  is  still  more  admirable.  The  whole  eye  is  composed  of  coats^ 
of  humors,  of  muscles,  and  veins.  The  tunica,  or  exterior  mem* 
brane,  which  is  called  cornea^  is  transparent,  and  so  hard,  that  it 
can  resist  the  roughest  shocks.  Behind  that  there  is  another  withinf 
which  they  call  uveuy  and  which  is  circular  and  colored.  In  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  an  opening,  which  is  called  the  fiufiU^  and 
which  appears  black.  Behind  this  opening  is  the  cry^tal^  which 
is  perfectly  transparent,  of  a  lenticular  figure,  and  compe^d  of 
several  little  flakes  very  thin,  and  arranged  one  over  another.  Un-i 
demeath  the  crystal  there  is  a  moist  and  transparent  substance, 
which  they  call  the  glMuy  humovj  because  it  resembles  meked 
glass.  The  cavity,  or  the  hinder  chamber,  between  the  cornea  and 
the  crystal,  contains  a  moist  humor,  and  liquid  as  water,  for  that 
reason  called  the  watery  humor.  It  can  recruit  itself  when  it  has 
nin  out  from  a  wound  in  the  cornea.  Six  muscles,  admirably  welt 
placed,  move  the  eye  on  all  sides,  raise  it,  lower  it,  turn  it  to  the 
right  or  lefCy  obliquely,  or  r^und  about,  as  occasion  requires.  What 
is  most  admirable  is  the  iretina^  a  membrane  which  lines  the  in* 
tide  bottom  of  the  eye.  It  is  nothing  but  a  web  of  little  fibres  ex- 
tremely fine,  fiistened  to  a  nerve  or  sinew  which  comes  from  the 
brain,  and  is  called  the  ofitic  nerve.  It  is  in  tiie  retina  that  the 
vision  is  formed,  because  the  objects  pamt  themselves  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eye  on  that  tunicas  and  though  the  images  of  exterior 
objects  are  painted  upside  down  on  the  retina^  they  are  still  seen 
'  ia  their  true  position.  Now,  in  order  to  fi»**m  an  idea  of  the  ex* 
treme*minuteness  of  this  picture,  we  need  only  consider,  that  the 
space  of  half  a  mile,  that  is  to  say,  of  more  than  eleven  hundred 
yardS)  when  it  is  represented  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  makes  but 
Uie  tenth  part  of  an  inch. 

I  return  thee  thanks,  O  Lord  God,  for  having  formed  my  eye  in 
90  wonderful  a  manner.  My  soul  acknowledges  thy  infinite  power, 
goodness,  and  wisdom.  Hitherto  I  had  not  considered  my  eyes  as 
I  should  have  done,  that  is,  as  a  master^piece  of  thy  hands,  and  as 
a  demonstrative  proof,  that  even  the  most  minute  parts  of  my  body 
are  not  the  work^  of  chance,  and  that  thou  hast  formed  them  for 
most  useful  purposes.  Sttrth/  I  am  a  faint  ima^e  and  likeneaa  of 
THTSSL7 ! 
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AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

BARROWS. 

The  various  artificial  hillocks  or  mounts^  met  with  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  intended  as  repositories  for  the  dead,  are  denominat- 
ed, in  ancient  topography,  Barrows.  They  are  formed  either  of 
stones  heaped  up,  or  of  earth.  Of  the  latter.  Dr.  Plott  takes  notice 
of  two  sorts  in  Oxfordshire,  England :  one  placed  on  the  military 
ways;  the  other  in  the  fields,  meadows,  or  woods;  the  first  sort 
doubtless  of  Roman  erection,  the  other  more  probably  erected  by 
Britons  or  Danes.  Monuments  of  this  kind  are  also  very  frequent 
in  Scotland.  On  digging  into  the  barrows,  urns  have  been  found 
in  some  of  them,  made  of  calcined  earth,  and  containing  burnt 
bones  and  ashes ;  in  others,  stone  chests  containing  bones  and  ashes  ; 
in  others,  bones  neither  lodged  in  chests  nor  deposited  in  ums« 
These  tumuli  are  round,  not  greatly  elevated,  and  generally,  at 
their  basis,  surrounded  with  a  foss.  Some  are  formed  of  earth 
alone,  others  of  stone  covered  with  earth.  In  the  former  was  found 
a  coffin,  made  of  six  flat  stones.  They  are  too  short  to  receive  a 
body  at  full  length :  the  skeletons  found  in  them  lie  with  the 
knees  prest  to  the  breasts,  and  the  legs  doubled  along  the  thighs. 
On  some  of  the  corpses  interred  in  Scotland,  marks  of  burning 
were  observed.  The  ashes,  deposited  in  an  urn  which  was  cover- 
ed on  the  top  with  a  flat  stone,  have  been  found  in  a  cell  of  one  of 
the  barrows.  This  coffin  or  cell  was  placed  on  the  ground,  then 
covered  with  aheap  of  stones,  and  that  again  cased  with  earth  and 
sods.  Both  barrow  and  contents  evince  them  to  be  of  a  different 
age  from  the  former.  These  tumuli  were  in  the  nature  of  family 
vaults.;  and  in  them  have  been  found  two  tiers  of  coffins.  This 
practice  appears  to  have  been  common  both  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  to  have  prevailed  in  a  very  early  period  of  the  world.  In- 
stances of  this  sort  of  interment  are  recorded  by  Homer,  as  well 
as  by  the  Roman  historians,  who  seem  to  have  buried  their  de- 
ceased heioes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ancient  Caledonians 
did  theirs. 

But  barrows  have  not  been  peculiar  to  the  old  world.  They 
are  also  found  in  great  numbers  in  America.  These  are  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  account;  some  of  them 
constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  loose  stones.  That  they  were 
repositories  of  the  dead  is  obvious ;  but  on  what  particular  occa-^ 
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sion  constructed,  is  matter  of  doubt.    Some  have  thought  they 
covered  the  bones  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  fought  on  the 
spot  of  interment.     Some  ascribed  them  to  the  custom,  said  to 
prevail  among  the  Indians,  of  collecting,  at  certain  periods,  the 
bones  of   all  their  dead,  wheresoever  deposited  at  the  time  of 
death.     Others  again  supposed  them  the  general  sepulchres  for 
towns,  conjectured  to  have  been  on  or  near  these  grounds ;  and 
tills  opinion  was  supported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which 
they  are  found,  (those  constructed  of  earth  being  generally  in  the 
softest  and  most  fertile  meadow  grounds  on  river  sides)  and  by  a 
tradition  said  to  be  handed  down  from  the  aboriginal  Indians,  that 
when  they  settled  in  a  town,  the  first  person  who  died  was  placed 
erect,  and  earth  put  about  him,  so  as  to  cover  and  support  him ; 
that  when  another  died,  a  narrow  passage  was  dug  to  the  first,  the 
second  reclined  against  him,  and  the  cover  of  earth  replaced,  and 
so  on.     "  There  being  one  of  these  barrows  in  my  neighborhood, 
(says  Mr.  Jefferson)  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  whether  any,  and 
which  of  these  opinions  were  just.     For  this  purpose  I  dctennined 
to  open  and  examine  it  thoroughly.     It  was  situated  on  the  low 
grounds  of  the  Ravina,  about  two  miles  above  its  principal  fork, 
and  opposite  to  some  hills,  on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town. 
It  was  of  a  spheroidioal  form,  of  about  forty  feet  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  had  been  of  about  twelve  feet  altitude,  though  now  reduced  by 
the  plough  to  seven  and  a  half,  having  been  under  cultivation  about 
a  dozen  years.  Before  this  it  was  covered  with  trees  of  twelve  inches 
diameter,  and  round  the  base  was  an  excavation  of  live  feet  depth 
and   width,  from  whence  the  earth  had  been  taken,  of  which  the 
hillock  was  formed.     I  first  dug  superficially  in  several  parts  of 
it,  and  came  to  collections  of  human  bones,  at  different  depths, 
from  six  inches  to  three  feet  below  the  surface.     These  were  lying 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  some  vertical,  some  oblique,  some  horizon- 
ta],  and  directed  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  entangled,  and 
held  together  in  clusters  by  the  earth.     Bones  of  the  most  distant 
parts  were  found  together;  as,  for  instance,  the  small  bones  of  the 
foot  in  the  hollow  of  a  skull;  many  skulls  would  sometimes  be  in 
contact,  lying  on  the  face,  on  the  side,  on  the  back,  top,  or  bottom, 
so  as,  on  the  whole,  to  give  the  idea  of  bones  emptied  promiscu- 
ously from  a  bag  or  basket,  and  covered  over  with  earth,  without 
any  attention  to  their  order.    The  bones  of  which  the  greatest 
numbers  remained,  were  skulls,  jaw-bones,  teeth,  the  bones  of  the 
lums,  thighs,  legs,  feet,  and  hands.    A  few  ribs  remained,  some 
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vertebrx  of  the  neck  and  spine,  without  their  i)rocesses9  and  one 
instance  only  of  the  bone  which  serves  as  a  base  to  the  vertebral 
column.     The  skulls  were  so  tender,  that  they  generally  fell  to 
pieces  on  being  touched.     The  other  bones  were  stronger.    There 
were  some  teeth  which  were  judged  to  be  smaller  tlian  that  of  an 
adult ;  a  skull  which,  on  a  slight  view,  appeared  to  be  that  of  an 
infant,  but  it  fell  in  pieces  on  being  taken  out,  so  as  to  prevent 
satisfactory  examination ;  a  rib,  and  a  fragment  of  the  under  jaw 
of  a  person  about  half  grown  ;  another  rib  of  an  infant ;  and  part 
of  the  jaw  of  a  child,  which  had  not  yet  cut  its  teeth.     This  last 
furnishing  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  burial  of  children  h6re» 
I  was  particular  in  my  attention  to  it.     It  was  part  of  the  right  half 
of  the  under  jaw.     The  processes  by  which  it  was  articulated  to 
the  temporal  bones  were  entire ;  and  the  bone  itself  firm  to  where 
it  had  been  broken  off,  which,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  was 
about  the  place  of  the  eye-tooth.     Its  upper  edge,  wherein  would 
have  been  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  was  perfectly  smooth.     Mea- 
suring it  with  that  of  an  adult,  by  placing  their  hinder  processes 
together,  its  broken  end  extended  to  the  penultimate  grinder  of 
the  adult.    This  bone  was  white,  all  the  others  of  a  sand  color. 
The  bones    of  infants  being  soft,  they  probably  decay  sooner, 
which  might  be  the  cause  so  few  were  foun4  here.     I  proceeded 
then  to  make  a  perpendicular  cut  through  the  body  of  the  barrow, 
that  I  might  examine  its  internal  structure.    This  passed  about 
three  feet  from  its  centre,  was  opened  to  the  former  surface  of  the 
eatth,  and  was  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  through  and  exa- 
mine its  sides.     At  the  bottom,  that  is,  on  the  level  of  the  circum- 
jacent plain,!  found  bones;  above  these  a  few  stones  brought  from 
a  cliff  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  from  the  river  one  eighth  of  a 
mile  off ;  then  a  large  interval  of  earth,  then  a  stratum  of  bones, 
and  so  on.    At  one  end  of  the  section  were  four  strau  of  bones 
plainly   distinguishable  ;  at  the  other,  three  ;  the  strata  in  one 
part  not  ranging  with  those  in   another.    The  bones  nearest  the 
surface  were  least  decayed.     No  holes  were  discovered  in  any  of 
them,  as  if  made  with  bullets,  arrows,  or  other  weapons.     I  con- 
jectured that  in  this  barrow  might  have  been  one  thousand  skele- 
tons. Everyone  will  readily  seize  the  circumstances  above  related, 
which  militate  against  the  opinion  that  it  covered  the  bones  only 
of  persons  fallen  in  battle  ;  and  against  the  tradition  also  which 
would  make  it  the  common  sepulchre  of  a  town,  in  which  tlie 
bodies  were  placed  upright,  and  touching  each  other.    Appear- 
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uices  certainly  indicate  that  it  has  derived  both  origin  and  growth 
from  the  accustomary  collection  of  bones,  and  deposition  of  them 
together ;  that  the  first  collection  had  been  deposited  on  the  com- 
mon surface  of  the  earth,  a  few  stones  put  over  it,  and  then  a  co- 
vering  of  earth ;  that  the  second  had  been  laid  on  this,  had  covered 
more  or  less  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bones,  and  was 
also  then  covered  with  earth,  and  so  on.  The  following  are  the 
particular  circumstances  which  gave  it  this  aspect.  1.  The  num- 
ber of  bones.  2.  Their  confused  position.  3.  Their  being  in 
different  strata.  4.  The  strata  in  one  part  having  no  correspond- 
ence with  those  in  another.  5.  The  different  states  of  decay  in 
these  strata,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  difference  in  the  time  of  in« 
humation.  6.  The  existence  of  infant  bones  among  them.  But 
on  whatever  occasion  they  may  have  been  made,  they  are  of  con- 
siderable notoriety  among  the  Indians :  for  a  party  passing,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  through  the  part  of  the  country  where  this  bar- 
row Is,  went  through  the  woods  directly  to  it,  without  any  in- 
structions or  inquiry  ;  and  having  staid  about  it  some  time,  with 
expressions  which  were  construed  to  be  those  of  sorrow,  they  re- 
turned to  the  high  road,  which  they  had  left  about  half  a  dozen 
miles  to  pay  this  visit,  and  pursued  their  journey.  There  is 
another  barrow,  much  resembling  this,  in  the  low  grounds  of  the 
S.  branch  of  Shenandoah,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  road  leading 
from  the  Rockfish  gap  to  Staunton.  Both  of  these  have,  within 
these  dozen  years,  been  cleared  of  their  trees  and  put  under  culti- 
vation, are  much  reduced  in  their  height,  and  spread  in  width,  by 
the  plough,  and  will  probably  disappear  in  time.  There  is  ano- 
ther on  a  hill  in  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains,  a  f€w  miles  N.  of 
Wood^s  gap,  which  is  made  up  of  small  stones  thrown  together. 
This  has  been  opened  and  found  to  contain  human  bones  as  the 
others  do.  There  are  also  many  others  in  other  parts  of  the 
country." 


It  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  hardship  on  the  memory  of  that 
great  man,  Christopher  Columbus,  that  he  should  be  the  person 
who  fii*8t  discovered  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  it  should  bear 
the  name  of  America^  from  another  navigator.  But  it  is  very  natu- 
ral it  should  be  so,  when  one  comes  to  consider  it.  Columbus 
thought  that  by  steering  a  western  course  he  should  arrive  at  the 
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East  Indiesf  as  the  earth  was  round;  and  when  he  discovered  land^ 
he  took  it  to  be  those  Indies ;  and  we,  since  theny  have  continued 
to#aU  the  paits  he  discovered,  the  Indiesybut  have  added  a  neces* 
tarx  distinction,  after  it  was  found  that  this  was  a  different  part  of 
the  world  from  the  old  Indies,  b^  calling  it  the  Weai  Indies.  Co- 
lumbus, indeed,  had  touched  upon  the  continent;  but  this  was  moro 
Jierfectly  afterwards  discovered  by  ^mericus  Vespusius,  and  ac« 
cordingly  took  his  name.  This  terra  JLrma  of  America,  so  disco* 
yered  by  him,  came  afterwards,  when  the  more  nor^ern  parts  of 
this  hemisphere  had  been  found,  to  be  named  South  America^  ia 
contradistinction  to  those  northern  parts,  which  are  therefore  call- 
ed M^orth  America.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  Mmcricu9p 
the  same  with  Americusy  was  an  ancient  Christian  name  in  the 
Montfort  fainfly.  Fort  Folia. 


LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FEATHEBEP  TRIBE. 

No  inhabitants  of  a  yard  seem  possessed  of  such  a  variety  of  ez* 
pressions,  and  so  copious  a  language,  as  common  poultry.  Take  a 
chicken  of  four  or  five  days  old,  and  hold  it  up  to  a  window  where 
there  are  flies,  and  it  will  immediately  seize  its  prey,  with  twitter^ 
ing  of  complacency ;  but  if  you  ^d^r  it  a  wasp,  or  a  bee,  at  once 
its  note  becomes  harsh,  and  expressive  of  disapprobation,  and  a 
sense  of  danger.  When  a  puUiit  is  ready  to  lay,  she  intimates  the 
event  by  a  joyous  and  easy  soft  note.  Of  all  the  occurrences  of 
thi  ir  life,  that  of  laying  seems  to  be  the  most  important ;  for  no 
sooner  has  a  hen  disburdened  herself,  than  she  rushes  forth  with  a 
clamorous  kind  of  joy<  which  the  cock  and  the  rest  of  his  mistresses 
immeciiaiely  adopt.  The  tumult  is  not  confined  to  the  family  con* 
ceriied,  but  catches  from  yard  to  yard,  and  spreads  to  every  home* 
stead  within  hearing,  till  at  last  the  whole  village  is  in  an  uproar. 
As  soon  as  a  hen  becomes  a  mother,  her  new  relation  demands  a 
new  language ;  she  then  runs  clucking  and  screaming  about,  and 
seems  agitated  as  if  possessed.  The  father  of  the  flock  has  also  a 
considerable  vocabulary;  if  he  finds  food,  he  calls  a  favorite  concu- 
bine to  partake  ;  and  if  a  bird  of  prey  passes  over,  with  a  warning 
voice  bids  his  family  beware.  The  gallant  chanticleer  has,  at  com- 
mand, his  amorous  phrases,  and  his  terms  of  defiance.  But  tho 
sound  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  crowing:  by  this  he  has 
been  distinguished  in  all  ages  as  the  countryman's  clock  or  larum, 
as  the  watchmn  that  proclaims  the  divisions  of  the  night 
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FOR  TBB  HALOTON  LUMINARY. 

TO  CONTENT. 

Halcyon  njrmph,  with  placid  smile^ 
Tranquil  breast  and  hesivenly  eye  I 

Bless  me,  sweet  Cohtrmt,  a  wbile^ 
To  my  rural  cotUge  fly. 

Gaunt  Ambition  ne'er  can  vex  thee^ 

Safe  within  my  humble  cell ; 
Nor  can  cankering  Care  perplex  thee, 

Fiends  that  with  me  never  dwell. 

Come,  sweet  nymph,  then  let  me  greet  theC; 

Free  from  noise  and  proud  parade. 
Peace,  thy  sister,  comes  to  meet  thee, 

See,  her  olive  is  my  shade* 

Cheer'd  by  thee,  the  laborer's  flail 

Loses  half  its  weight  and  toil ; 
Love  and  Joy  thy  presence  haiiy 

Envy's  baneful  arts  recoil. 

Nature's  charms,  delight  inspiring, 
Deck'd  in  brighter  colors  glow } 

Life's  rude  passions  too  retiring, 
Years  like  ripiing  currents  flow. 
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VOB  TH£  HALCYON  LVMINiJtT. 

THE  GOOD  MAN'S  EVENING  OF  LIFE. 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  lut  end  be  like  Us* 
J^umbera  xxiiL  10. 

Soft  as  the  breath  of  early  opening  morn, 
That  fans  the  sprays,  which  pearly  dews  adorn ; 
Svfeet  as  the  rose-bud  and  the  woodbine  bower, 
Uniting  sweets  with  each  expanding  flower ; 
Calm  as  the  evening  mild  of  summer's  day, 
When  fieiy  Leo  rules  the  noontide  ray ; 
Such  is  the  soft  sweet  cairn  of  that  man's  soul, 
Whose  evils,  thro^  hia  Hfcy  have  felt  control. 
Soft  are  his  manners,  and  his  soul  sublime. 
Recipient  form  of  good  amd  tnfttii  divine; 
Sweet  are  his  words,  conveying  wisdom's  food, 
To  all  who  seek  fi-om  Heaven  a  life  of  good  ; 
Calm  is  his  breast,  no  boisterous  passions  there, 
But  all  is  peace ;  he  breathes  celestial  air. 
In  wisdom's  innocence  he  freely  moves, 
That  element  in  which  is  all  he  loves. 
No  studied  guile  to  veil  his  inmost  soul, 
(That  gloss  of  hell  to  cover  sins  most  foul) 
But  all  is  open,  childlike,  simple,  free, 
And  strives  in  all  things.  Lord !  to  copy  thee. 
Life's  evening  thus,  with  heavenly  tinctures  glows, 
And  all  his  soul  to  God  its  fountain  flows ; 
Serenely  beauteous  setting  from  our  sight, 
To  rise  in  endless  day,  of  love  and  light ; 
Thus  sweetly  placid  tends  to  heavenly  rest, 
And  calmly  sinks,  into  his  Father's  breast. 

ABDIEL. 

FOB  THE  HALCYON  LUMINART, 

AD  SOMNUM. 

Somne  levis  quanquam  certissima  mortis  imago, 
Consortem  cupio  te  tamen  esse  tori : 
Almaquies,  optata,  veni ;  nam  sic,  sine  vita 
Vivere  quam  suave  est,  sic  sine  morte  mori ! 

IC7*  Ji  translation  is  requested. 
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FOR   THE    LUMIKART. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  LIBERTY. 
"Where  Libbutt  dwelb,  there  is  my  country.** 

Though  sacred  the  flame  which  our  country  enkindles 

In  every  fond  heart  that  for  liberty  glows ; 
Yet  cold  is  that  breast  where  unchcrish'd  it  dwindles, 

And  sad  the  effect  which  from  apathy  flows ! 
O  thou,  that  wert  born  in  the  cot  of  the  peasant, 

But  diest  of  languor  in  luxury's  dome,« 
Whose  magic  can  make  e'en  the  wilderness  pleasant, 

Where  thou  art,  O  Liberty,  there  is  my  home. 

How  blest  is  the  land  that  can  boast  independence, 
The  race  who  the  charter  of  Freedom  have  gain'd ! 

Whose  fathers  bequeath'd  it,  and  bid  their  descendants, 
Inherit  the  legacy  pure  and  unstain'd ! 

l*hat  land  is  Columbia's  supremely  blest  region, 
Where  Freedom's  bright  eagle  o'ershadows  her  dome, 

To  watch  o'er  her  rights,  and  protect  her  religion- 
Hail,  Temple  of  Liberty,  thou  art  my  home  ! 


3s  POETET* 

THE  FLOWERS  OF  LIFE. 

The  ills  of  Life's  journey  how  many  complain  off 
Who  swear  not  a  floweret  is  found  in  the  roadl 

But  the  evils  they  censure  I  laugh  at  the  pun  of) 
While  sweet  smiling  CaRZAf  ulvbss  lightens  the  load* 

Though  I  find  not  a  rosot  I  bdulge  not  in  sorrowi 
But  pluck  with  CoNTENTMXNT  a  daisy  to-day; 

Nay,  even  a  sprig  will  feed  Hope  for  to-morrow. 
The  humblest  that  nods  to  the  zephyr  of  May. 

Let  others  dispute,  I'll  avoid  their  dissention, 

Religious,  political,  moral,  or  such ; 
For  the  floweret  of  Peace  tlius  escapes  their  attention. 

And  the  sweet  bud  of  Pleasure  which  blooms  at  my  touch. 

The  blossom  of  F^exdship,  surviving  mortality, 
I'll  carefully  cherish  and  wear  in  my  breast; 

Though  its  picture  may  boast  brighter  hues  than  reality, 
Its  fragrance  directs  me  when  doubtful  the  test. 

The  spirit  of  feeling,  the  soul  pf  affection, 
Wildly  ardent  in  rapture,  and  melting  in  wo. 

Whatever  its  image,  attire,  or  complexion. 
With  mine  sball  commingle  in  sympathy's  glow. 

I  ask  not  his  birth-place,  whatever  the  region, 

Hot,  temperate,  frigid— despotic  or  free ; 
I  ask  not  his  politics,  creed,  or  religion, 

A  Turk,  Jew,,  or  Chri8tian-«->he's  still  dear  to  me. 

But  ah !  there's  a  flower  which,  tho'  teeming  with  nectar, 
Beneath  its  fair  aspect  screen's  Misery's  dart. 

So  artfully  veil'd  that  it  mocks  a  detector. 
Till  pre&s'd  to  the  bosom  it  pierces  the  heart. 

But  still  to  a  bosom  susceptibly  placid. 

The  anguish  of  Love  will  but  heighten  its  joy; 

As  the  bev'rage  uniting  a  sweet  with  an  acid. 
Is  grateful,  when  nectar  untemper'd  would  cloy. 
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The  brainble  of  Avariob  others  may  nourish, 
Exhausting  Life's  soil  of  its  virtues  and  strength ; 

I'll  stray  where  the  plants  of  Bxnbfzobnoe  flourish, 
And  the  generous  vine  winds  its  serpentine  length. 

Let  misers  pursue  their  mean  sordid  employment. 
And  hoard  up  their  treasures,  for  life's  latest  scenes ; 

Shall  we  waste  the  sweet  moments  allowed  for  enjoyment, 
And  squander  the  season  in  gainbg  the  means  f 

Lank  Envy  and  Malice  let  others  retain  'em, 
From  all  I  encounter  some  good  let  me  gain ; 

As  the  hee  can  sip  sweets  where  the  spider  draws  venom, 
And  the  toad,  it  is  said,  wears  a  pearl  in  his  brain. 

Then  pluck  every  blossom  of  Happiness  blooming; 

Leave  birds  of  contention  and  play  with  the  dove ; 
And  eur  path,  soon  the  flush  of  enchantment  assuming, 

Will  glow  an  Elysium  of  Pleasure  and  Love. 


A  KISS. 

Does  Eliza  remember,  ere  fashion  had  taught  her 

To  lend  the  heart's  impulse  hypocrisy's  guise,  , 

How  oft,*in  our  plays,  to  my  bosom  I  caught  her, 
And  wondered  a  touch  could  so  brighten  the  eyes? 

familiar  to  me  is  the  sweet  recollection, 

How  the  warmth  of  her  lips  taught  my  visage  to  glow. 
While  the  flush  that  responsive  illumed  her  complexion, 

Seem'd  roses  promiscuously  scatter'd  on  snow. 

And  I  ask'd  from  what  source  sprang  the  feelings  which  raptured. 
And  bade  through  my  pulses  such  extacies  roll. 

The  charm  which  reflection  bewUder'd  and  captured— 
<<  A  Kiss"  was  the  answer^— it  melted  my  soul. 
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8UB.MklUNE  GROTTO. 

Thi6  wonderful  work  of  nature  was  discovered  on  the  Malabar  coast,  by 
capuin  Nixon,  of  the  British  ship  Apollo.  It  first  presented  a  large  bed  of 
coral,  almost  even  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  afforded  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  prospects  in  nature.  Its  base  was  fixed  to  the  shore,  and 
reached  in  so  far  that  its  end  could  not  be  seen,  which  seemed  to  be  suspeod- 
ed  in  the  water,  wh.ch  deepened  so  suddenly,  that,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
3rards,  there  might  be  seven  or  eight  fathoms  depth.  The  sea  was  at  thia 
time  quite  unruffled,  and  the  sun,  shining  bright,  exposed  the  various  sorts 
of  coral  in  the  most  beautiful  order,  some  parts  branching  into  the  water  with 
great  luxuriance,  others  lying  collected  in  round  balls,  and  in  a  variety  of 
figures,  heightened  by  spangles  of  the  richest  colors,  that  glowed  from  a  num- 
ber of  large  crams,  which  were  every  where  interspersed.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  a  work,  so  stupendously  grand,  should  be  concealed  in  a  place  whert 
mankind  can  so  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  this  astoolsh- 
ing  scene. 


ZOROASTER'S  DEFINITION  OF  THE  SUPREME  BfllKG. 
**  He  is  tl)e  first  of  incorruptibles,  eternal,  and  not  created ;  he  is  not  com- 
posed of  parts  ;  there  is  nothing  like,  or  eqiud  to  him ;  he  is  the  author  of 
every  good,  the  sovereign  disposer  of  all  order,  and  of  aD  beauty ;  he  cannot 
be  corrupted  by  presents ;  he  is  tlie  father  of  justice  and  of  equity ;  he  derives 
bis  knowledge  only  iirom  himself;  he  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  and  solo 
autlior  of  all  nature.** 


A  student  in  a  neighboring  university,  not  many  years  since,  carried  a  ma^ 
nuscript  poem,  of  his  own  composition,  to  the  professor  of  languages  for  hia 
inspection.  The  professor,  after  looking  it  overi  demanded  tlie  author's  rea. 
son  for  beginning  wery  line  with  a  capitals  "Because  it  is  poetry,^*  replied 
the  student.  *'  It  is  !**  says  the  professor,  **  I  declare  Ithould  not  have  thought  it  J* 


History  is  a  theatre  on  which  the  politics  and  morals  appear  in 
action.  Youth  receive  from  it  those  first  impressions,  which,  some- 
times, are  decisive  of  their  future  destiny.  We  must,  therefore, 
present  to  them  the  noblest  models,  and  inspire  them  with  the 
utmost  horror  for  false  heroism.  Sovereigns  and  nations  may  de- 
rive from  history  the  most  important  lessons :  the  historian,  there- 
fore, should  be  as  inflexible  as  justice,  of  which  he  is  to  maintain 
the  rights ;  and  as  sincere  as  truth,  of  which  he  professes  himself 
to  be  the  organ.  So  august  are  his  functions,  that  they  ought  to 
be  exercised  only  by  men  of  acknowledged  integrity,  and  under 
the  inspection  of  a  tribunal  no  less  severe  than  that  of  the  Areopa- 
gus. In  a  word,  the  utility  of  history  can  only  be  impaired  by 
those  who  know  not  how  to  write  it;  nor  doubted,  but  by  those 
who  know  not  how  to  read  it. 


TABIETY.  4! 

A  noUe,  aimable^  and  innocent  young  lady,  who  had  been  chiefly 
educated  in  the  country,  saw  her  face  in  the  glass,  as  she  passed  it 
with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  retiring  from  evening  prayer,  and  'hav- 
ing just  laid  down  her  bible.  Her  eyes  were  cast  to  the  ground, 
with  inexpressible  modesty,  at  the  sight  of  her  own  image.  She 
passed  the  winter  in  town,  surrounded  by  adorers,  hurried  away 
by  dissipation,  and  plunged  in  trifling  amusement ;  she  forgot  her 
bible  and  devotion.  In  the  beginning  of  spring  she  returned  again 
to  her  country  seat,  her  chamber  and  the  table  on  which  her  bible 
lay.  Again  she  had  her  candle  in  her  hand,  and  again  saw  her« 
self  in  the  glass.  She  tamed  pale,  put  down  the  candle,  retreated 
to  a  sofa,  and  fell  on  her  knees.  <'  Oh,  God !  I  no  longer  know  my 
own  &ce.  How  am  I  degraded  I  my  follies  and  vanities  are  all 
written  in  my  countenance.  Wherefore  have  they  been  neglectedy 
iUegibie,  till  this  instant  P  Oh !  come,  and  expel ;  come,  and  ut- 
teriy  efface  them,  mild  tranquillity,  sweet  devotion,  and  yc  gentle 
cares  of  benevolent  love!" 

Some  years  ago,  a  person  requested  permission  of  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury  to  fly  from  the  top  of  the  spire  of  that  cathedral.  The 
good  bishop,  with  an  anxious  concern  for  the  man's  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal  safety,  told  bim,  he  was  very  welcome  to  fly  to  the 
church}  but  he  would  encourage  no  man  to^y  from  it, 

SEDUCTIOK. 
How  abandoned  is  that  heart  which  bulges  the  tear  of  innocence, 
and  is  the  cause,  the  fatal  cause  of  overwhelming  the  spotless 
soul,  and  plunging  the  yet  untainted  mind  into  a  sea  of  sorrow  and 
repentance  I  Though  bom  to  protect  the  fair,  does  not  man  act 
the  part  of  a  demon  ?  first  alluring  by  his  temptations,  and  then 
triumphing  in  his  victory !  When  villany  gets  the  ascendency,  it 
seldom  leaves  the  wretch,  till  it  has  thonrngl^  polluted  him. 

aEMARKABLB  ANAGRAM. 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  John's  gospel,  verse  38,  Pilate  saith 
unto  Jesus,  What  is  truth?  which  question  in  the  Latin  language 
runs  thus :  Quid  est  Feritaa  ?  These  letters,  transposed,  make  the 
justest  and  best  answer  that  could  possibly  be  given  to  the  inqui- 
rer, who  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  for  another,  viz.  -£*r  vir  qui 
adepts  i.  e.  it  is  the  Man  whois fireaent, 

^  This  anagram  will  appear  still  more  renuirkable,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Lord  came  into  the  world  particularly  as  Divine 
Truth  ;  and  the  first  words  which  he  uttered  after  the  question 
Was  put  to  him,  were  the  following  in  the  19th  chapter,  ver.  5,  viz. 
Bthold  the  Man. 

M>te,  In  the  English  translation  these  words  are  by  mistake 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Pilate ;  but  in  the  original  they  are  mani- 
festly the  words  of  Jesus;  after  the  crown  of  thorns  was  placed  on 
his  head,  and  in  the  internal  sense  signify,  Behold  how  the  Jewish 
nation  has  falsified  the  Divine  Truth  of  the  Word. 

Vol,  I.  F  Xo.  I. 
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GRAVEL. 
A  philanthropist  begs  to  communicate  to  the  world  the  follow- 
ing simple  remedy  for  the  gravel :  Dissolve  three  drachms  of  pre- 
pared nitre  in  a  quart  of  cold  water,  and  take  half  this  quantity  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Continue  this  medicine  for  a  few  dayas  and 
the  complaint  will  be  dislodged.  It  maybe  taken  at  any  hour,  but 
It  is  best  after  a  meal.  The  greatest  martyrs  to  this  disorder  have 
been  perfectly  relieved  by  this  simple  remedy.  There  is  no 
quackery  in  the  preceding  prescription,  which  is  ofTcrcd  to  man- 
kind from  a  feeling  of  humanity. 


VALUABLE  DISCOVERY. 

The  art  of  making  emery,  (corundum)  which  is  an  article  of  the 
first  consequence  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories,  and  in 
white  smithcry,  has  been  discovered  by  Pliny  Earle,  of  the  firm  of 
Pliny  Earle  and  Brothers,  card-makers,  in  Leicester,  (Mass.)  It 
is  presumed  that  after  a  few  small  manufactories  of  this  article 
are  established,  the  expense  of  which  will  not  be  great,  that  a  sup- 
ply can  be  furnished  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  which  has  been 
imported.  The  manufacture  of  this  article  will  make  a  considera- 
ble annual  saving  to  the  United  States  ;  and  at  a  time  when  it  is 
becoming  scarce,  it  must  be  a  pleasing  circumstance,  that  one 
more  article  of  prime  necessity  is  reduced,  for  certainty,  to  do- 
mebtic  origin  and  manufacture.  How  far  the  raw  material  per- 
vades this  country,  is  not  known  ;  as  yet,  it  has  been  found  in  but 
few  places  ;  it  is,  however,  expected,  that  New-England  will  fur- 
nish an  ample  supply  for  ages ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  may  be 
•  found  in  various  parts  of  the  union.  JS'at.  JEffia. 


Banners  take  notice. 

It  was  mentioned  in  a  Bennington  paper  about  one  year  ago, 
that  a  new  method  of  tanning  leather  of  all  kinds  had  been  disco- 
vered in  that  town. 

The  principle  of  this  new  system  of  tanning  was  discoTered  by 
Alexander  H.  Avery,  for  which  he  has  lately  obtained  a  patent 
under  the  seal  of  the  United  States.  In  his  patent  he  says,  ^  I  find 
that  sheep-skins  can  be  tanned  in  twelve  or  sixteen  hours ;  calf- 
skins from  about  twenty-four  to  fifty  hours,  after  being  deprived 
of  their  hair ;  upper-leather  from  two  to  five  days,  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  hide."  He  says  this  time  is  generally  allow- 
ed for  a  cold  solution  of  tannings  but  by  being  heated,  will  tan  some- 
thing short  of  that  time.  His  leather  has  been  tried,  and  is  said  to 
be  of  the  very  best  kind.  He  states  that  his  method  of  tanning  is 
calculated  for  a  great  saving  of  labor  and  other  contingent  expenses. 
In  his  method  of  tanning  he  is  not  at  the  usual  expense  of  sinking 
yats  in  the  ground,  which  is  very  expensive ;  he  tans  either  in 
Javge  tubs  or  square  vats  fixed  out  of  the  ground.  .  — ^ 

Mennington  JVew  Letter^- 
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THE  MAGDALEN  SOCIETY. 

At  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting,  on  Tuesday  ev^infri 
at  the  School-room,  Mr.  Thomas  Eddy  was  again  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Joseph  George  appointed  secretary. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  at  the  former  anect- 
ing,  reported  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  society,  which 
having  been  read,  amended,  and  adopted,  is  as  follows : 

Viewing,  with  deep  regret  and  commiseration,  the  wretched 
and  hopeless  condition  of  those  unhappy  females,  who,  with  the 
loss  of  character,  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  procuring  honest 
employment,  and,  under  the  pangs  of  remorse,  have  no  refuge  from 
guilt,  we,  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed,  stimulated  by  the 
desire  and  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  doing  good,  have  associated 
tog^ether  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  Asylum,  which  shall 
afford  to  repenting  victims  of  seduction  the  means  of  support  and 
protection,  and  be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  cherish  their 
penitent  dispositions,  inspire  them  with  the  principles  of  religion 
and  virtue,  confirm  them  in  habits  of  order  and  industry,  and  under 
the  divine  blessing,  produce  in  them  a  radical  reformation  of  life. 
To  effectuate  wliich  design,  we  have  adopted,  and  do  hereby  adopts 
the  following  constitution : 

Art.  I .  This  institution  shall  be  called  the  Magdalen  Society  of 
Ncw-York. 

3.  AU  persons  subscribing  to  this  constitution,  and  paying  the 
sum  of  five  dollars,  shall  be  considered  as  members  of  this  Society. 
The  annual  contribution  of  the  members  shall  be  three.dollars ; 
but  any  person  subscribing  and  paying  at  one  time  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  shall  be  exempted  from  any  future  contribu* 
tionS)  provided,  that  after  the  first  day  of  May  next,  no  person  shall 
become  a  member  unless  elected  so  by  the  managers ;  and  that 
ever^  person  neglecting  for  the  space  of  two  years  to  pay  his  an* 
nual  subscription,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society. 

3.  The  affairs  and  concerns  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  by 
twenty-one  managers,  who  shall  annually  be  elected  by  ballot ;  for 
which  ptirpose  there  shall  be  a  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  on  the  second  Monday  of  January  in  every  year, 
to  be  held  under  the  inspection  of  three  persons,  who  shall  pre* 
viously  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  board  of  managers. 

4.  The  managers  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  seven  of  them  shall  form  a  quorum  and  be  competent  to 
the  transaction  of  business.  At  the  first  meeting  after  their  elec- 
tioui  they  shall  choose  from  their  own  body  by  ballot  a  president, 
vice-president,  treasurer  and  secretary,  who  shall  hold  their  offices 
for  one  year,  and  until  others  be  appointed  in  their  places. 

5.  The  managers  shall  have  the  power  of  making  all  such  by- 
laws and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  as  may 
by  them  be  deemed  proper  and  necessary,  to  regulate  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members,  for  the  government  of  the  Society,  and  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  design  of  the  establishment.  Also,  in  case 
ef  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  a  manager,  to  supply  the  vaean** 
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cy  by  appointment  from  the  members  of  the  society,  and  in  all  caa^s 
of  vacancy  in  any  of  the  of&ces  above  named,  to  fill  the  same  by  a 
new  choice. 

6.  The  president,  or  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  chairman  for  the 
time,  shall  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  managers,  and  in  all 
questions  where  there  may  be  an  equal  division  of  voices,  he  shall 
have  the  casting  vote. 

7.  The  managers  shall  meet  once  In  each  month ;  but  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  call  special  meetings  upon  the  requi- 
sition of  the  president,  or  any  two  managers. 

8.  The  treasurer  shall  give  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  board 
of  managers,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and 
shall  at  each  monthly  meeting  exhibit  a  statement  of  his  accounts. 

9.  A  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  laid  before 
the  members  annually  at  their  stated  meetings,  and  shall  also  be 
published  in  at  least  two  of  the  public  newspapers  of  this  city. 

10.  The  board  of  managers  shall  have  power,  at  their  discretion, 
to  purchase  or  rent  a  house  and  lot  of  ground,  or  to  purchase  a  lot 
of  ground  and  erect  suitable  buildings  thereon,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  institution. 

1 1.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  this  constitution,  without  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  unless 
such  alteration  shall  have  been  recommended  by  the  board  of  ma- 
nagers, and  certified  to  the  meeting  by  their  secretary,  or  unless 
notice  of  the  same  shall  have  been  given  at  the  preceding  annual 
meeting  of  the  members,  and  certified  in  like  manner ;  in  either 
of  which  cases,  such  alterations  may  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  at  a  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  society. 

|C7*  M)  a/wloffy  is  necessary /or  the  insertion  of  thefoUovftng 
most  excellent  CHARGEj  lately  addressed  by  his  honor  the  Mayor 
to  the  Grand  Jury, 
Grntlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury, 

The  duties,  which  you  have  now  undertaken,  under  the  so- 
lemnity of  an  oath,  are  of  great  importance  to  the  commu* 
nity.  Grand  juries  are  composed  of  citizens,  impartially  and 
periodically  selected  £i*om  the  great  body  of  the  people,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  all  alleged  offences  against  the  laws,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  be  proper  subjects  of  criminal 
punishment.  The  accused  are  then  tried  by  a  second  Jury,  which 
pronounces  on  their  guilt.  If  the  verdict  be  repugnant  to  law,  or 
evidence,  an  appeal  still  lies  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
and  if  this  should  fail,  redress  will  be  found  in  the  clemency  of 
the  Executive.  You  will,  therefore,  observe  the  multiplied  guards 
and  checks  which  our  mild  system  of  jurisprudence  has  inter- 
posed for  the  defence  of  innocence.  In  tyrannical  states,  the  judge 
is  the  minion  of  power,  and  the  minister  of  unconti*olled  caprice^r 
Juries,  there,  are  unknown ;  and  the  interval  is  short,  between  the 
prison  and  the  grave.  It  is  the  prerogative  and  the  pride  of  the 
American  citizen,  not  only  to  make  laws,  but  to  execute  them  when 
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aiade;  not  only  to  particii>ate,  in  his  character  of  juror,  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  justice  in  its  first  stage,  but  to  control  the  ulterior 
decisions  of  the  law,  by  judges  indirectly  chosen  by  its  suffrages. 
Citizens  are  called  upon  to  act  as  jurors,  who  rarely,  and  some- 
times never,  occupy  any  public  station :  and  some,  who  are  un- 
willing to  encounter  the  fiitigues  and  anxieties  of  public  life,  still 
consider  it  their  duty  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
by  serving  their  country  in  the  capacity  of  jurors ;  and  let  me  add, 
that  he  who  shrinks  from  this  dutv,  who  devises  excuses  to  avoid 
its  performance,  or  who  retreats  from  it  under  the  cover  of  privi- 
lege, has  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  this  great  palladium  of  liber- 
ty. Let  our  juries  be  composed  of  ignorant  and  vicious  men,  and 
no  man  is  sate  in  his  character,  property,  liberty,  or  life.  Perse- 
cution And  tyranny  may  then  select  their  victims,  and  the  ministers 
appointed  to  guard  the  sacred  temple  of  justice,  may  become  the 
willing  priests  to  officiate  at  the  sacrifice,  and  to  superintend  the 
immolation. 

The  object  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  is  neither  vindictive  nor 
expiatory ;  nor  can  it  in  strictness  be  contemplated  as  intended  to 
reform ;  its  policy  and  design  are  preventive,  to  deter  from  crime 
by  the  dread  of  punishment.  If  the  criminal  can  at  the  same  time 
be  reformed,  it  will  be  considered  a  happy  circumstance.    But  to 
degrade  a  man  in  the  estimation  of  society,  to  brand  him  with  an 
ignominious  punishment,  is  to  render  him  callous  to  public  opi- 
mon»  and  generally  speaking,  to  place  him  beyond  the  power  of 
moral   amelioration.    And,  as  punishns^ent  cannot  be  executed 
without  this  debasement,  reformation  is  rarely  to  be  expected  s 
and  whatever  sentiments  of  repentance  may  be  professed  or  expe- 
rienced, when  confined  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  prison,  the 
prey  of  excruciating  cares,  and  the  victim  of  ill  health ;   yet  a 
change  of  scene,  a  translation  to  the  bustle  and  temptations  of  the 
world,  too  often  render  these  impressions  of  no  longer  duration 
than  the  causes  which  produced  them.    If  reformation  is  not  the 
primary  object  of  punishment,  and  only  incidental  to  its  main 
design,  much  less  can  revenge  be  so  considered.    In  a  state  of 
nature,  where  every  man  is  the  executor  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
vindictive  feelings  will  operate  in  the  infliction  of  punishment;  but 
where  the  power  of  punishing  is  transferred  from  the  person  in- 
jured to  the  functionaries  of  civilized  society,  who  can  have  no 
personal  feelings,  then  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  the  true 
object  of  punishment  will  be  pursued;  and  that  it  will  be  so  re- 
gulated and  executed  as  to  be  the  most  powerful  prevention  witli 
the  least  pain  or  personal  suffering.    Our  criminal  system  is 
founded  upon  this  idea.    The  punishment  of  death  is  applied  ta 
but  few  offences.    No  torture  is  permitted.     No  corporeal  pains 
are  inflicted.    Hard  labor  and  coarse  fare  in  a  prison,  are  the  ge- 
rsl  punishments :  and  if  the  ccnivict  be  obdui*ate,  solitary  confine* 
went  soon  compels  obedience.    The  only  reforms  which  can  be 
made  in  the  criminal  law,  refer  to  imprisonment  before  conviction, 
and  to  imprisonment  after  conviction,  in  the  city  prison.    In  the 
fbrmer  case,  the  prisoner  is,  in  presumption  of  law,  innocent.   He 
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ought  to  be  treated  according  to  this  presumption;  and  shouldi 
therefore,  receive  every  indulgence  apd  accommodation,  consistent 
^vith  the  safe  keeping  of  his  person.  In  the  latter  case,  great  im- 
provem^t  may  be  introduced  :  and  the  nearer  their  approach  to 
the  system  adopted  in  the  state  prison,  the  better.  Uniformity  ia 
the  discipline  of  our  prisons,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoner, 
ought  to  exist  in  all  our  criminal  establishments,  and  to  be  applied 
indiscriminately.  A  clean. state  prison,  and  an  impure  city  prison; 
a  state  prison  of  industry  and  of  decorum ;  a  city  prison  of  idleness 
and  bad  habits ;  exhibit  a  shameful  incongruity,  and  will  naturally 
produce  comparisons,  disreputable  to  our  police,  and  disparaging 
to  our  humanity.  Whatever  imperfections  may  exist,  in  this 
respect,  that  call  for  the  beneficent  hand  of  reformation,  we  may, 
however,  be  assured,  that  our  prisons,  generally  speaking,  are 
palaces,  and  our  punishments,  blessings,  when  compared  with 
those  that  afflict  mankind  in  the  old  world.  The  benevolent  spirit, 
which  animated  the  bosom  of  a  Howard,  was  equally  cherished  by 
a  Loiynes;  the  sublime  system  which  the  former  conceived,  in 
theory,  was  carried  into  execution  by  the  latter,  in  Pennsylvania. 
And  this  state  followed  the  great  example.  It  can,  therefore,  im- 
pose no  obstacle  in  the  view  of  humanity,  for  you  to  enter  upon 
the  execution  of  your  duties,  with  a  determination  to  pursue  and 
present  offenders,  without  discrimination.  The  guilty  ought  to  be 
punished ;  tlieir  sufferings,  without  being  repugnant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  benevolence,  will  comport  with  the  great  design  of  cri* 
minal  jurisprudence. 

It  ouglu  to  be  your  special  object,  to  search  out  those  parent 
offences,  which  produce  greater  and  more  flagrant  ones,  by  infect- 
ing the  character  with  incurable  and  odious  depravity.  A  skilful 
physician  will  endeavor  to  probe  the  cause  of  the  disease,  before  he 
applies  the  remedy;  and  if  we  can  discover  and  suppress  those 
prominent  offences  which  produce  contamination  of  the  public  mo- 
rals, and  lead  to  all  kinds  of  crimes,  then  we  shall  have  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  discharged  a  great  duty,  and 
in  having  effected  a  great  good.  It  were  .visio.nary  and  ridiculous, 
to  pretend  that  this  can  be  done  completely  and  effectually.  As 
long  as  man  is  man,  he  will  commit  offences.  And  that  moral 
qiyxotism  which  is  apt  to  attach  itself  to  men  of  benevolent  feelings, 
but  of  little  experience ;  which  seeks  its  satisfaction  in  prescribing 
panaceas  for  all  kinds  of  depravity,  ought  never  to  enter  into  the 
character  of  the  maker  or  administrator  of  laws :  and  its  prototype 
can  only  be  found  in  the  chivalric  adventures  of  those  knights 
of  old,  who  vrent  about  to  exterminate  monsters  and  giants.  But 
all  evils  admit  of  degree.  If  they  cannot  be  removed,  they  may  be 
lessened ;  their  pernicious  influence  may  be  circumscribed,  and 
their  peculiar  malignity  diminished. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  most  dangerous  principles 
of  depravity  are  taught  and  acquired  in  those  schools  of  vice, 
called  disorderly  houses.  Whether  devoted  to  gambling,  to  drunk- 
enness, to  prostitution,  or  to  obscene  and  wanton  revelries,  there 
young  men  and  women  are  initiated  into  all  kind^  of  wickedness. 
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an3  are  taught  the  first  elements  of  destruction.  Vice  must  re- 
ceive its  wages  ;  and  without  pecuniary  resources,  no  admittance 
can  be  had  into  these  doors  of  infamy.  The  unhappy  females  de- 
rive their  means  of  supply  from  the  prostitution  of  their  persons. 
The  young  men  must  either  spend  the  compensation  of  their  em- 
ployments, levy  contributions  on  parental  affections,  rob  the  desks, 
€fr  betray  the  confidence  of  their  principals ;  and  when  any  extra- 
ordinary call  is  made  upon  their  resources,  then  extraordinary 
means  must  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
on  them.  What  these  means  are,  the  history  of  our  criminal  courts 
declares  in  language -that  cannot  be  misunderstood. '  The  debt  of 
the  gamester  must  be  paid  with  scrupulous  punctuality  ;  and  the 
company  of  the  meretricious  is  attended  with  unceasing  expense. 
The  pressure  of  false  notions  of  honor,  and  the  allurements  of 
libidinous  women,  thus  im;>el  to  dishonesty.  And  although  pa- 
rental affection  always  conceals,  and  the  compassion  of  the  injured 
frequently  overlooks  the  offence,  yet  the  records  of  bur  prisons 
will  sooner  or  later  comain  the  names  of  the  unhappy  victims ; 
who,  after  inflicting  inexpressible  torture  on  their  friends,  after 
being  abandoned  by  the  virtuous  part  of  the  community,  spend 
their  last  breath  in  an  alms-house  or  a  prison. 

That  the  number  of  disorderly  houses  in  this  city  is  great  and 
alarming,  and  that  many  persons  derive  their  support  from  admi- 
nistering aliment  to  vice  and  profligacy,  cannot  be  doubted.  Gam- 
bling by  billiard  tables,  dice,  and  cards,  to  a  great  extent,  is  carried 
on  in  public  houses  otherwise  respectable,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
engagements  made  by  the  proprietors  when   their  licenses  were 
granted.'  Dant;ing^  houses,  frequented  by  lewd  women,  are  opened 
in  various  places  to  the  annoyance  of  public  virtue  and  decorum  ; 
and  houses  of  assignation  are  kept  for  the  seduction  of  young 
women^  and  for  the  gratification  of  vice.    Although  we  know  that 
it  is  not  in  our  power,  nor  will  it  ever  be  in  our  poWer,  to  banish 
these  evils  entirely  from  the  community,  yet,  as  I  before  observed, 
their  malignity  and  virulence  may  be  diminished ;  their  progress 
may  be  restrained ;  their  number  may  be  lessened ;  and  under  any 
circumstances,  public  decorum  may  be  preserved,  by  preventing 
the  audacious  exhibition  of  open  profligacy.     The  ear  of  chastity 
may  be  protected  from  violation  ;  and  the  cheek  of  modesty  from 
blushes.  And,  if  your  exertions  can  save  one  victim  from  the  altar, 
and  restore  one  prodigal  son,  or  erring  daughter,  to  the  bosom  of 
parental  affection ;  to  the  paths  of  virtue ;  and  to  the  esteem  of  the 
world ;    then  is  it  highly  important  to  employ  those  exertions. 
And  yon  will  find  your  reward  in  the  grateful  feelings  which  ever 
accompany  good  deeds,  and  in  the  smiles  of  the  Great  Dispenser 
of  all  good. 

When  oppression  and  extortion  are  exercised  in  this  country, 
they  generally  fall  on  the  poor  and  defenceless,  who  are  not  able 
to  punish  the  aggressors.  In  humble  life,  in  the  retreats  of  poverty, 
the  petty  despot  exercises  his  tyranny,  by  fleecing  the  widow  and 
the  orphan.  Tliese  evils,  which  too  frequently  escape  detection 
ibj  being  disguised  under  the  forms  of  laW)  or  managed  with  fiend<f 
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like  subtlety  and  malicef  are  perhaps  more  destructive  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  indigent  than  all  the  other  calamities  of  life  put  toge- 
ther. Search  out  these  wretches,  gentlemen,  with  a  vigilance 
that  cannot  be  deceived ;  with  an  industry  that  will  not  be  fatigued ; 
and  with  a  decision  and  courage  that  will  not  be  diverted  or  appal- 
led. Whatever  merit  may  be  ascribed  to  the  keepers  of  our  pri« 
sons,  remember,  that  it  is  your  duty  to  enquire,  and  not  to  repose 
overweening  confidence  in  any  man  or  set  of  men.  It  would  give 
the  court  great  satisfaction  if  you  and  every  succeeding  grand  jury 
would  devote  at  least  one  day  in  every  term  to  a  thorough  exa- 
mination of  our  criminal  and  civil  prisons.  The  consequences 
would  b^  unspeakably  important  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  our  police.  The  frowns  of  an  intelligent 
and  respectable  grand  jury  are  always  terrible  to  vice  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and  a  periodical  inspection  of  our  public  places  of  imprison- 
ment, will  affect  the  conduct  of  every  person  connected  with  those 
establishments.  The  magistrate  who  commits  the  offender;  the 
master  who  confines  his  apprentice  or  slave ;  the  keepers  who 
have  them  in  custody;  and  the  prisoners  themselves,  will,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  be  influenced  by  this  exertion  of  your  super- 
intending authority. 

Your  general  duties  are  well  known :  to  enquire  with  delibera- 
tion, and  to  decide  with  impartiality,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  pub- 
lic interests,  and  free  from  the  influence  of  favoritism  and  preju- 
dice. In  all  cases  of  doubt,  it  is  the  safest  way,  and  the  most  cod- 
aonant  with  the  genius  of  our  laws  and  the  immutable  principles 
of  justice,  to  determine  in  fieivor  of  the  accused.  The  vexatioi^ 
the  expense,  and  the  disgrace,  of  dragging  an  innocent  man  into 
court,  to  answer  to  a  criminal  charge,  ought  to  be  fully  consider- 
ed. And  it  is  important  also,  for  you  to  set  your  faces  agunst 
those  frivolous  and  unfounded  prosecutions,  which  are  too  often 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  wreaking  vengeance  and  inflicting 
disgrace^  without  any  regard  to  the  public  welfare.  All  real 
breaches  of  the  peace,  are  proper  objects  for  your  animadversion ; 
but  certainly  not  those  trifling  quarrels,  and  petty  provocations, 
which  grow  out  of  the  levity  of  youth,  or  the  excitement  of  female 
ire,  which  end  as  they  begin,  without  any  injury,  and  which  never 
pass  the  ordeal  of  a  court  without  producing  ridicule,  and  covering 
both  parties  with  disgrace. 

Your  attention  is  required,  by  statute,  to  all  violations  of  the  acts 
for  the  prevention  of  lotteries,  duelling,  and  fires ;  and  any  assist- 
ance that  can  be  rendered  to  you,  by  us,  in  the  execution  of  your 
duties,  will  be  freely  and  cheerfully  afforded. 
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REPENTANCE  AND  CONVERSION. 

That  man  ought  to  perform  the  duty  of  repentance,  is  a  truth 
too  evidently  inculcated  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  be  controverted 
by  any  one  who  has  any  i*everence  for  that  divine  composition. 
The  reasonableness  of  the  duty  arises  from  the  state  of  our  fallen 
nature  ;  man  does  not,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  by  nature  he 
ever  will,  stand  in  the  uprightness  and  integrity  wherein  he  origi- 
nally stood,  as  he  first  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  the  great  Cre- 
ator ;  for  then,  upon  a  review  of  the  works  which  the  Lord  had 
made,  more  especially  of  man,  the  grand  master-piece  of  the  whole, 
be  saw  and  proclaimed  all  to  be  veiy  good. 

That  human  nature  did  not  continue  in  that  pure  and  happy  state, 
we  have  the  unerring  and  faithful  testimony  of  the  Lord  himself, 
in  his  holy  Word. 

It  is  too  much  for  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  the  particu- 
lars of  the  fall ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  consisted  in  a  gradual  de- 
clension of  the  human  race  from  the  Lord — from  the  making  him 
the  all  in  all  of  love  and  wisdom,  goodness  and  truth,  until  man  not 
only  imputed  all  within  him  to  himself,  but  sunk  into  infernal  states 
of  evil  and  falsehood,  altogether  opposite  to  those  heavenly  and 
pure  sutes  in  which  he  was  originally  created  ;  therefore  we  are 
Vol.  I.  G  J^o.  2. 
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Informed,  in  Genesis,  ch.  iv.  5:  <*  And  God  saw  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually."  Verse  1 1. 
«  The  earth  also  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  the  earth  was  filled 
with  violence,  and  God  looked  upon  the  earth,  and  behold  it  was 
corrupt,  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth."  Si- 
milar declarations  we  also  meet  with  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  Pa. 
xiv.  1.  &c.  ^  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God  :  cor- 
rupt are  they  and  have  done  abominable  iniquity;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good.  God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of 
men,  to  see  if  th^re  were  any  that  did  understand,  and  did  seek 
God.  Every  one  of  them  is  gone  back ;  they  are  ailtpg^tber  become 
^Ithy;  there  is  .none  that  doeth  good;  no,  not  one."  The  same 
statement  of  the  fact  is  given  us  in  the  commencement  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  the  5th  verse  of  which,  the  Lord,  by  his  pro- 
phet, says,  *'  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more  ?  Ye  will  revolt 
more  and  more ;  the  wliole  head  is  8ick»  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint. 
From  the  sole  of  the  feet,  even  unto  the  head,  tliere  is  no  sound- 
ness in  it,  but  wounds  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores."  Thus 
pronounces  the  recoi*d  of  divine  truth  concerning  the  fall  of  human 
nature ;  at  the  same  time  declaring  all  to  be  involved  therein,  none 
excepted.  With  respect  to  the  direful  circumstances  attending  it, 
who,  upon  an  appeal  made  to  his  own  heart,  will  not  subscribe  in 
testification  thereof  ?  All  who  have  seen  the  true  picture  of  them- 
selves, with  respect  to  their  fallen  state;  who  have  compared 
themselves  with  the  unerring  and  pure  laws  of  divine  order  given 
in  the  Word,  will  acknowledge,  that  by  nature  they  are  not  only  far 
from  those  heavenly  and  divine  qualities  which  they  were  created 
to  attain,  but  also  that  in  them,  of  themselves,  dwelleth  no  one  thing 
that  is  good. 

Thus,  my  dear  readers,  we  have  only  to  look  into  ourselves  and 
gee  the  real  state  wherein  human  nature  stands  in  consequence  of 
the  fall;  that  we  have  lost  the  affection  of  heavenly  and  spiritual 
iovesf  with  the  understanding  and  perception  of  genuine  truth9y 
which  flow  from,  are  the  support  of,  and  with  them  make  one. 
That  affections  for  selfish  and  worldly  love^^  and  all  manner  of  false 
principles,  by  nature,  occupy  the  whole  mind,  whence  every  ope- 
ration  of  our  hands  becomes  polluted. 

We  cannot  now  go  into  the  inquiry  why  the  JLord,  who  is  omni- 
potent, and  whose  love  is  equal  to  his  power,  (ma^n  being  the  chief, 
nay,  the  only  darling  of  his  heart)  permitted  the  fail^f  man  from 
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the  highest  pinnacle  of  Heaven  to  the  lowest  depths  of  Hell ;  we 
iCte  only  now  speaking  concerning  it  as  a  certain  fact,  which  has 
cone  to  pass  by  Divine  ^rmisslon ;  we  say  by  Divine  permission, 
fbr  without  a  Divine  permission,  or  leave,  no  evil  can  take  place. 
And  becaiise  the  darkness  of  the  natural  man  is  such,  and  his  con* 
ceptions  of  Divine  things  so  straitened,  that  he  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  Divine  ^ill  absolute,  and  the  Divine  fiermissionj  or 
fra-ve  ;  therefore,  in  the  holy  wofrf,  evil*,  and  the  origin  of  evil,  are 
attributed  to  the  Lord  ;  not  that  the  case  is  so  in  reality,  but  so  ex- 
pressed for  the  sake  of  the  appearance  to  the  natural  man,  for 
whose  use  principally  the  toordy  in  the  letter^  \$  given ;  whilst  tho 
nfiiritual  man  discerns  the  real  and  genuine  distinction  between 
the  different  and  contrary  qualities  attributed  to  the  Lord;  he 
knows  that  he  is  pure  love  in  the  very  abstract ;  that  he  is  good  to 
all,  and  that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works;  that  all 
other  appearances  of  the  Lord,  either  respecting  his  qualities'  or 
operations,  arise  from  a  perverted  sight,  occasioned  by  the  fall. 

Thus  we  draw  a  faithful  view  of  our  fallen  estate,  both  from 
seripture  and  from  experience.  To  enable  us  to  rise  from  this 
low  estate,  from  our  own  hell  within  our  breasts  to  that  heaven  to 
which  we  and  every  human  being  were  created  to  attain,  was  the 
holy  loard  first  given,  and  for  the  same  invaluable  purpose  it  is 
still  continued  amongst  us  in  this  lower  world ;  the  Lord  herein 
making  such  a  display  of  the  laws  of  Divine  order,  that  whoever 
runs  may  read.  The  precepts  of  life  here  laid  down  are  within  the 
capacity  of  every  man  who  hears  or  reads  them  to  perform ;  the 
Lord  expecting  no  more  of  any  man  than  according  to  the  ability 
given,  and  wherein  he  graciously  and  mercifully  upholds  every 
moment,  in  continually  in-flowing  and  gifting  with  life. 

By  reason  of  faith  alone  being  considered  as(^he  all  of  religion, 
consequently  the  all*of  justification,  sanctification,  regeneration, 
and  salvation,  it  has  been  taught  by  too  many  (whom  we  have  rea- 
son to  fear  were  influenced  more  by  self-love  than  by  the  good  of 
the  flock)  that  the  Lord  has  given  forth  precepts  in  the  decalogue, 
and  in  many  othet  parts  of  the  xiford^  which  he  never  designed  his 
creatures  to  keep ;  yea,  farther,  that  when  he  gave  them  he  knew 
they  had  no  power  to  keep  them.  Because  the  creature  could  not 
keep  them,  therefore  God  sent  his  only  beloved  Son  into  the  world 
to  fulfil  the  law  in  man's  room  and  stead,  which  is  eflectual,  ac- 
cording to  some,  for  those  whom  he  ordained  to  eternal  salvation; 
or,  according  to  others,  for  all  those  who  in  time  shall  act  faith  in 
his  merits,  and  thus  impute  to  themselves,  by  faith,  that  which  the 
Redeemer  has  done,  as  well  as  suffered. 
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But  these  fiedlacicB,  and  manj  more  appearances  of  truth  here* 
(ofore  taught  in  the  Christian  church  at  the  time  of  her  end,  con- 
cerning faith  atone,  all  vanish  as  fogs  and  mists  before  the  glory  of 
the  rising  sun,  when  that  one  eternal  truth  which  the  Scriptures 
hold  forth  in  every  page  is  fully  assented  unto,  namely,  that  there 
is  One  Infinite  Jehovah  God^  in  whom  is  contained  the  Divine  7W- 
nitt/f  qf  Jb^ather^  Son,  and  Holy  8/iirity  in  fieraoni  the  Lord  and  Sa^ 
viour  Jesua  Christy  the  Creator  Jirom  eternity ^  the  Redeemer  in  timef 
and  the  Regenerator  to  eternity.     When  this  eternal,  sublime^  an- 
gelic, apd  soul-reviving  truth  is  fully  assented  unto  from  the  light 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  former  dogmas  mentioned  will  all  be 
seen  to  proceed  from  the  chimera  of  man's  own  intelligence.     It 
will  be  seen  that  it  wa«  none  other  than  Jehovah  God  himae{fj  who 
descended  into  our  world  in  the  fierson  of  Jesus  Christ j  that  his 
fulfilling  of  the  law  wss  in  no  respect  in  man's  room  and  stead,  but 
that  it  is  as  much  now  man's  duty  to  adhere  to  the  precepts  of  life 
therein  given  as  before  the  Lord  descended,  agreeably  to  his  own 
teaching  in  Matt.  ch.  v.  17,  &c.    *^  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets:  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil;  whosoever  shall  break  one  of  these  my  least  commandments^ 
and  teach  men  so,  the  same  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven."  Also  in  his  reply  to  the  young  man,  who  enquired  of 
him  the  way  to  eternal  /elicity,  Matt.  ch.  xix.  1 7.     <<  If  thou  will 
enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments."  How  plain  and  manifest, 
as  the  splendor  of  the  sun-beams  at  noon-day,  to  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see,  and  hearts  disposed  to  imbibe  truth  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  that  our  Lord  left  the  moral  precepts  of  life,  the  eternal  laws 
of  Divine  order,  given  in  the  word  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  bind- 
ing upon  the  human  race  as  ever,  in  no  wise  disannulling  them, 
abrogating  nothing  except  the  rituals  ofworshifi^  and  the  ceremo^ 
nial  laws^  which  were  given  to  the. Jewish  people,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  the  refiresentative  of  a  church  until  the  fulness  of 
time  came  for  Jehovah  God  himself  to  descend^  and  unite  heaven 
with  the  earth,  and  all  with  himself,  by  the  medium  of  the  human 
in  which  he  came,  and  which  he  fully  glorified,  |hat  therein  he 
might  be  the  eternal  mediator  between  the  creature  and  his  own 
essential  divine  in  himself. 

The  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  this  ceremonial  law,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  Jewish  dispensation,  that  the  true  Christian  is  no 
longer  under,  and  without  the  deeds  or  observance  of  which  the 
believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  justified;  but  which  passages 
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lippear  to  have  been  so  grossly  misrepresented,  (whether  at  first 
by  design,  or  otherwise,  is  not  so  much  our  business  to  determine) 
as  to  be  made  the  very  foundation  stone  for  raising  a  superstruc- 
ture upon  faith  alontf  whepeby  the  practical  attendance  to  the  mo- 
ral laws  of  life  and  salvation  has  been  wholly  overturned ;  those  pas* 
sages,  at  the  same  time,  wherein  the  Apostle  clearly  inculcates 
the  necessity  of  the  observance  of  the  moral  law,  being  kept  out 
•f  sight.  How  seldom  do  we  -h^r  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Apostle'^  Epistle  to  the  Romans  adduced,  ch.  iii.  3 1.  <«  Do  we 
then  make  void  the  law  through  fiuth  ?  God  forbid.  Yea,  we  esta- 
blish the  law  V  whilst  the  declaration  in  verse  SB  preceding,  is  be- 
ing continually  rehearsed-— ^^  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is 
justified  by  Lith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law;"  because  this  latter 
passage,  by  a  misrepresentation,  is  made  to  favor  the  doctrine  of 
faith  alone  justifying  and  saving.  But  how  plain  for  any  intelli- 
gent mind,  from  a  comparison  of  these  two  passages  with  each 
other,  to  see,  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  without  which^the  true 
believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  justified,  is  meant  the  cere- 
tnonial  law  of  the  Jev>9^  which  our  Lord  abrogated,  making  them 
00  part  of  the  Christian  economy  and  worship,  and  by  the  law 
which  he  wishes  to  establish,  is  meant  the  law  of  life,  the  mon4 
law  of  the  ten  commandments,  the  eternal  transcript  of  the  divine 
mind  written  upon  every  man's  heart,  and  every  part  of  the  holy 
Wo  HD  explanatory  of  the  same. 

To  suppose  that  the  fountain  of  love  and  wisdom  would  give 
forth  precepts  to  his  creatures  to  observe,  which  he  knew  thef 
were  utterly  incapable  of  fulfilling,  fills  the  serious  mind  with 
.  shocking  ideas,  altogether  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
and  must  tend  to  induce  hard  thoughts  concerning  him ;  but  bless- 
ed be  his  holy  name,  this  is  not  the  tnith  of  the  case;  he  gathers 
not  where  he  has  not  «trawed,  nor  does  he  reap  where  he  has  not 
first  sown;  he  requireth  no  more  of  his  creature  than  according  to 
what  he  has,  not  according  to  what  he  has  not.  Ml  the  firecefit9 
if  life  are  within  our  ability  to  fierform  i  not  indeed  of  ourselves, 
but  from  him  in  vhom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being,  and 
without  whom  we  can  do  nothing. 

The  first  duty  necessary  to  perform  by  man,  after  he  is  hum- 
bled, under  a  sight  and  perception  of  his  ei41  state  by  nature,  with 
the  dire  consequences  that  await  his  continuing  in  his  evils,  who 
at  the  same  time  is  truly  desirous  of  deliverance  from  them— to 
hecome  a  renewed  and  regenerated  man-— conjoined  to  his  Maker 
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and  associated  in  spirit  vdth  blessed  angels  abo^e :  The  first  duty 
necessary  to  perform  in  this  case  is,  to  supplicate  the  Lord  for 
power  against  his  evils ;  it  being  necessary  to  render  our  supplica- 
tions effectual  for  this  salutary  purpose,  that  we  immediately  ap* 
proach  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  he  U  the  only  God  ofHtxnreit 
and  earthy  (according  to  what  has  been  before  observed)  and  alt 
power  is  in  his  hands.  If  this  practice  was  more  attended  to,  I  am 
firmly  persuaded  we  should  soon  find  the  desired  help ;  no  longer 
have  to  complain  that  our  prayers  are  not  regarded  at  the  throne 
of  grace ;  we  should  ask  and  receive;  seek  and  find ;  knock  and  it 
would  be  opened :  until  we  receive  from  his  Divine  Human  hand 
full  deliverance  from  our  evils. 

Refientance  and  conversion  are  two  things.  That  conversion  ift 
a  distinct  duty  from  the  work  of  refientance^  is  in  some  measure 
known  and  acknowledged  in  the  Christian  Church,  inasmuch  as  the 
ministers  therein,  imitating  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  often  catt 
upon  thdP  hearers  to  <*  reftent  and  [then]  be  converted"  The  ftar* 
ticulare  of  these  two  great  works  are  thus  given  forth  from  the 
Lord  himself,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  sixteenth  and  seven* 
teenth  verses. 

REPBITTANCE. 

WMh  you^  make  you  clean;  put  away  Uie  evil  of  your  doings  fxDB  belbie 
mine  eyes ;  wase  tp  do  cviL 

GONVERSIOM.' 

Learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment ;  relieve  the  oppressed ;  judge  the  father- 
less ;  plead  for  the  widow. 

We  will  endeavor,  briefly,  to  illustrate  these  divine  precepts  in 
the  order  they  lay  ;  but  want  of  room  necessarily  compels  us  to 
postpone  it  until  our  next  number.  C.  S. 

[^To  be  continued,! 
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[/n  continuation /rom  page  11.1 

Heaven  is  distinguished  into  two  kingdoms,  the  one  of  which  is 
called  celestial,  the  other  the  spiritual  kingdom;  now  the  celestial 
kingdom  in  common  carres/ionds  to  the  heart,  and  what  appertains 
to  it  in  the  whole  body ;  and  the  spiritual  kingdom  to  the  lungs  and 
what  appertains  thereto  in  the  whole  body.  The  heart  and  lungs 
do  also  form  two  kingdoms,  the  former  ruling  therein  by  the  arte- 
ries and  veins,  and  the  latter  by  the  nervous  and  motive  fibres,  and 


both  in  every  effort  and  action  of  the  body.  In  the  spiritual  world 
(or  spiritual  man)  of  every  one,  are  also  two  kingdoms :  the  one  is 
that  of  the  willi  the  other  that  of  the  intellect  by  the  affections  of 
truth ;  and  these  two  kingdoms  correspond  to  those  of  the  heart  and 
the  luBgs  in  the  body ;  so  likewise  in  the  heavens,  the  celestial 
kingdom  is  the  will-part  of  heaven,  and  there  the  good  of  love  haa 
the  ascendency  or  government;  and  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  the 
intellectual  part  of  heaven,  and  there  truth  has  the  ascendency  or 
government  i  and  these  jtwo  kingdoms  correi/iond  to  the  functions 
of  the  heart  and  lungs  in  man.  From  this  ccrrcsfiondence  it  is 
that  the  heart,  in  the  Word,  signifies  the  will,  and  also  the  good  of 
love,  imd  that  the  breath  signifies  the  understanding  and  truth  of 
£utb. 

The  corrcMfiondence  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Heaven  with  the 
heart  and  lungs,  is  the  correspondence  of  Heaven  with  man  in  com- 
mon,  or  the  whole  of  one  with  the  whole  of  the  other :  the  less 
common  or  particular  is  with  the  several  members,  oifans,  and 
viscera  of  man,  as  shall  be  here  specified.    They  who  in  the  grand 
maOfOr  Heaven,  belong  to  the  head,  are  the  angels  who  excel  aH 
others  in  every  species  of  good,  as  love,  peace,  innocence,  wisdom, 
knowledge,  See.  and  consequently  enjoy  happiness,  and  from  theii 
pxDceeds  the.infiux  into  the  human  head,  and  all  that  appertains  to 
it  here,  for  to  these  they  correspond.    Those  angels,  which  in  the 
grand  man  or  Heaven  belong  to  the  region  or  province  of  the  breast, 
excel  in  the  good  of  charity  and  faith,  and  operate  in  their  influence 
on  the  human  breast  here,  inasmuch  as  they  correspond  thereto : 
they  who  belong  to  the  feet,  are  in  the  lowest  good  of  Heaveo,or  that 
called  spiritual-natural  good ;  they  who  belong  to  the  arms  and 
hands,  are  in  the  potency  of  that  kind  of  truth  which  is  derived 
from  good ;  they  who  are  in  the  eyes,  excel  in  understanding ; 
they  who  are  in  the  ears  in  attention  and  obedience ;  they  who  are 
in  the  nose  excel  in  the  &culty  of  perception ;  they  who  are  in 
the  mouth  and  tongue  are  eminent  in  speaking  from  clearness  of 
intellect  and  perception ;  they  who  belong  to  the  province  of  the 
rems,  are  more  particularly  in  that  kind  of  truth  which  illustrates 
and  distinguishes ;  they  who  are  in  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen, 
excel  in  those  faculties  and  powers  which  exalt  the  purity  of  the 
various  kinds  of  good  and  truth,  by  separating  them  from  mix- 
tures with  their  contraries ;  and  so  in  like  manner  with  others 
respectively,  by  influx  operating  on  the  correspondent  parts  in 
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man ;  now  influx  from  Heaven  is  in  order  to  the  right  end  and  use 
of  all  in  man,  and  as  uses  are  from  the  spiritual  world,  so  they 
form  themselves  into  effect  by  material  instruments  in  the  natural 
world,  whence  proceeds  correafiondence. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  same  members,  organs,  and  viscera,  are 
used  in  the  scripture  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  Corresfiondence) 
for  the  things  represented  by  them:  thus,  by  the  head,  is  there 
signified  understanding  and  wisdom ;  by  the  breast,  charity ;  by  the 
loins,  conjugal  love;  by  the  arms  and  hands,  the  power  of  truth  ; 
by  the  feet,  that  which  is  natural ;  [in  distinction  from  spiritual] 
by  the  eyes,  intellect ;  by  the  nose,  perception ;  by  the  ears,  obe* 
dience ;  by  the  reins,  the  purification  [elucidation]  of  truth,  and  so 
on.  Hence  those  customary  expressions,  when  speaking  of  a  man 
of  a  deep  knowledge,  to  say,  that  he  has  a  head  ;  of  him  who  is 
true  and  faithful,  that  he  is  a  bosom  friend ;  of  any  one  of  great 
sagacity,  that  he  is  ready  at  smelling  a  matter  out ;  of  a  man  that 
^  has  a  quick  comprehension,  that  he  is  sharp-sighted  ;  of  one  in 
great  power,  that  he  has  long  arms ;  and  of  him  who  says  or  does 
a  thing  with  love,  that  he  does  it  from  his  heart;  tliese  and  many 
other  sayings,  familiar  to  us,  are  from  correafiondehce^  for  they  are 
from  the  spiritual  world. 

But  though  all  things  in  man,  even  with  respect  to  his  body, 
corrfsfiond  to  all  in  Heaven,  yet  he  is  not  an  image  of  heaven  in  his 
external,  but  in  his  internal  form ;  for  it  is  the  interior  of  man  that 
receives  the  heavenly  influx,  whilst  his  exterior,  or  natural  part,  is 
influenced  by  the  things  of  this  world ;  as  far,  therefore,  as  his  in- 
terior is  receptive  of  the  former,  so  far  only  is  he  reputed  a  heaven 
in  his  least  form  after  the  likenest  of  the  greatest ;  but  so  far  as  he 
is  unrcceptivc  of  the  heavenly  influx  in  his  interior  or  inner  man, 
so  far  he  is  not  in  the  form  of  heaven ;  and  yet  his  exterior  or  na- 
tural man,  which  communicates  with  this  world,  may  be  in  order 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  mundane  system,  and  consequently 
be  of  a  beautiful  form,  for  this  originates  from  the  parents,  and 
his  formation  in  the  womb,  and  is  preserved  and  nourished  by  the 
elements  of  this  world  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  natural  form 
of  a  man  often  widely  differs  from  the  form  of  his  spiritual  man. 

But  corrcsfiondence  is  of  much  larger  extent  than  in  reference 
to  mun  only ;  for  there  is  a  correafiondencc  of  the  heavens  between 
one  another :  thus  the  second  or  middle  heaven  corres/ionde  to  the 
inmost  or  third  heaven ;  and  the  first  or  lowest  heaven  corrcafionds 
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to  the  second  or  middle  heaven ;  and  it  is  this  first  op  lowest  hea- 
ven that  more  immediately  correafionds  to  and  communicates  i^ith 
the  corporeal  forms  of  men,  their  members,  organs,  and  viscera ; 
and  it  is  this  corporeal  part  in  man, in  which  the  influence  of  heaven 
terminates,  and  rests  as  on  its  basis. 

It  is  here  to  be  noted,  as  a  first  principle,  that  all  Corres/icnd' 
tnce  with  heaven  is  through  the  Divine  human  of  the  Lord,  for- 
asmuch as  heaven  originates  from  him  as  its  essence ;  for  were  not 
virtue  flowing  from  his  divine 'human  to  influence  all  in  heaven,  and 
by  Correafiondence  all  created  nature  here  below,  there  would  be 
neither  angel  nor  men;  and  hence  likewise  it  does  appear  why  the 
Lord  became  man,  and  invested  his  Deity  with  humanity,  from  its 
highest  to  its  lowest  nature,  and  dwelt  amongst  us,  viz.  because 
through  the  degeneracy  of  man,  all  was  brought  into  such  disor- 
der, that  all  communication  with  the  Divine  human  in  heaven,  on 
which  his  salvation  depended,  was  cut  off,  and  could  only  be  re- 
stored by  the  assumption  of  our  natural  humanity  as  a  ground  of 
communication  between  him  and  us. 

All  things  belonging  to  the  earth  are  distinguished  into  three 
kinds,  which  are  called  kingdoms,  viz.  the  animal,  the  vegetable, 
and  the  mineral.  The  things  in  the  animal  kingdom  are  Correm 
Bpondences  in  the  first  degree,  as  having  life ;  those  in  the  vegeta* 
ble  kingdom  corrcsfiond  in  the  second  degree,  as  having  growth^ 
but  no  sensitive  life ;  and  those  in  the  mineral  kingdom  corresfiond 
in  the  third  degree,  as  having  neither  life  nor  growth^  The  Cor» 
respondent*  of  the  first  kingdom  are  the  animals  of  various  kindS} 
which  either  walk  or  creep  on  the  earth,  or  fly  in  the  air,  which 
being  so  well  known,  are  not  here  enumerated,  as  neither  those  of 
the  second  or  vegetable  kingdom,  which  are  all  trees,  herbs,  plants^ 
and  flowers,  which  grow  and  flourish  in  the  woods,  gardens,  fields, 
or  elsewhere.  The  CorreapondentM  in  the  mineral  kingdom  are 
the  more  noble,  and  also  the  inferior  metals,  precious  and  common 
stones,  fossils,  and  earths  of  various  kinds,  and  also  waters.  To 
these  CorrespondenccB  in  the  natural  world,  we  are  to  add  such 
things  as  are  prepared  and  fabricated  of  them  by  human  skill  and 
mdustry  for  the  general  use  of  man,  as  food  of  difi*erent  kinds, 
vestments,  houses,  temples,  with  many  other  things. 

The  things  that  are  above  the  earth,  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and 
also  in  the  atmosphere,  as  .clouds,  rain,  vapors,  thunder,  light- 
ftw^gf  ^c.  are  respectively  Correspondent ;  as  also  such  as  are  ot* 
casioned  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  sUo,  as  light  and  shade, 
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heat  and  cold ;  in  like  manner  those  which  are  determined  by  its 
motions,  distances,  and  variations,  as  the  seasons  of  spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn,  and  winter,  together  with  the  diurnal  periods  of 
morning,  noon,  evening,  and  night. 

In  a  word,  all  tilings  that  exist  in  nature,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  arc  Correafiondcncea  ;  because  this  world,  together  with 
the  whole  of  its  furniture,  exists  and  subsists  from  the  spiritual 
world,  and  both  from  the  Deity.  It  is  suid  here  to  subsist  also 
thei^e,  as  every  thing  subsists  by  that  which  is  the  cause  of  its 
existence,  as  its  subsistence  is  no  other  than  the  continuation  of  its 
existence,  and  because  it  cannot  subsist  from  itself,  but  from  some- 
thing prior  to  itself,  and  so  on  from  its  first  cause,  from  which,  if 
it  be  separated,  it  must  perish,  and  be  annihilated. 

Every  thing  is  said  to  Correspond^  wliich  exists  and  subsists  in. 
nature  according  to  the  Divine  order;  now  Divine  good  proceed- 
ing from  tUe  Lord  is  that  which  constitutes  Divine  order,  for  it 
begins  and  proceeds  from  him  through  the  Heavens  to  this  world, 
where  it  terminutes  in  its  lowest  form.  And  all  tilings  here,  which 
are  according  to  the  laws  of  such  order,  are  called  Corrcajiond- 
enccM^  viz.  all  things  that  are  good  for  use,  for  good  and  useful 
mean  the  same ;  whercab  the  form  or  distinction  of  a  thing  hath 
rtlation  to  truth,  forasmuch  as  truth  is  the  form  of  good :  hence  it 
is,  that  all  things  in  the  universe  and  in  nature,  as  far  as  they  sub- 
sist in  the  Divine  order,  bear  relation  to  goodness  and  truth. 

Tliat  all  things  in  the  world  are  from  God,  and  so  invested  by 
him  with  natural  forms,  so  as  to  give  them  Corresfiondcncc  and 
usefulness,  manifestly  appears,  from  all  things  both  in  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  many  of  which  display  evident  marks 
to  the  thoughtful  mind  of  their  Di>ine  original. 

As  to  those  spiritual  things  in  Heaven,  to  which  natural  things 
in  this  world  corrcsfiond^  no  one  now  can  understand  them,  but  by 
a  particular  illumination  from  above,  forasmuch  as  the  science  of 
Corrtsjiondtncea  hath  long  been  lost  amongst  us;  however,  this 
doctrine  of  Corrcsfiondence  between  spiritual  and  natural  things 
shall  be  here  illustrated  by  some  {tw  examples  of  the  latter,  as 
generally  known  in  this  world.  Tl»e  beasts  of  the  earth  in  general, 
not  only  the  tr^me  and  useful  ones,  but  also  the  wild  and  unprofit- 
able, correi/iond  to  the  affections  of  the  human  mind ;  the  former 
to  its  good  affections,  the  latter  to  its  evil  ones.  In  particular, 
oxen  and  calves  coi-resfiond  to  the  affections  of  the  natural  mind ; 
but  sheep  and  lambs  to  those  of  the  spiritual  mind ;  whereas  the 
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"winged  tribes,  according^  to  their   respective   kinds,   eorres/iond 
to  the  intellectual  part  in  both:  hence  it  was  that  aninxuls  of  va* 
rlous  kinds^  as  oxen,  rams,  sheep,  goat,  lambs,  and  also  pigeons  and 
turtle-doves,  were  appointed  among  the  Israelites,  who  were  a  ty- 
pical or  representative  Church,  for  sacrifices  and  burnt-offe rings, 
as  in  such  religious  institutions  they  were  representative  of  spi* 
ritual  things,  and  accordingly  were  received  in  Heaven  according 
to  Correafiondenee.  That  animals,  according  to  their  difference  as 
to  OBNUS  and  species,  siati ;d  for  the  affections,  is,  because  they  are 
endued  with  life ;  now  th%  life  of  every  creature  is  from  the  fire  of 
love  or  affection,  and  according  to  the  quality  thereof;  and  such 
also  is  their*innate  knowledge  respectively ;  man  also,  considered 
merely  in  the  animal  part  of  his  nature,  is  constituted  in  like  man- 
ner, and  as  such  is  compared  to  them ;  thus  it  is  common  to  say  of 
any  one  that  is  of  a  meek  and  gentle  disposition,  that  he  is  sheep- 
ish, or  lamb-like  ;  to  call  a  rugged  or  rapacious  man,  a  bear,  or 
wolf;  and  to  give  the  name  of  a  fox  or  serpent  to  the  subtle  and 
crafty,  and  so  on. 

As  to  Correafiondence  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  this  might  be 
illustrated  by  many  considerations  drawn  from  the  growth  of  small 
seeds  into  trees,  putting  forth  leaves,  blossoms, and, fruit, in  which 
other  seeds  are  contained,  whereby  propagation  is  carried  on  in  a 
way  of  existence  both  simultaneous  and  successive,  according  to 
the  laws  of  a  wonderful  order;  to  investigate  all  the  uses  of  which 
would  excel  the  bounds  of  human  science ;  and  as  these  originate 
from  the  spiritual  world  or  Heaven,  which  is  in  the  human  form, 
so  have  they  all  relation  to,  or  Correafiondence  with,  something  in 
man,  as  is  known  to  some  few  in  the  learned  world.  That  Corre^ 
sfiondcnce  obtains  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  example  :  thus,  a  garden,  in  general,  correa/ionds  to 
Heaven  in  respect  to  understanding  and  wisdom ;  wherefore  Hea- 
ven is  called  the  garden  of  God,  and  Paradise,  and  by  man  the 
Heavenly  Paradise.  Trees,  according  to  their  different  kinds  re- 
spectively, correafiond  to  perceptions,  and  the  knowledges  of  things 
good  and  true ;  and  thcrcforc^he  ancients,  who  were  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Correafiondence^  celebrated  their  religious  worship  in 
groves,  and  therefore  it  is  tliat  we  have  mention  made  in  scripture 
so  often  of  trees,  and  that  Heaven,  the  Church,  and  man,  are  in  so 
many  places  compared  to  them,  as  to  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  cedar, 
and  others,  and  our  good  works  to  fruit.  The  different  kinds  of 
food  also,  which  are  prepared  from  these,  but  more  especially  from 
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the  seedft  of  the.  AeWt  corrcBfiond  also  to  the  affections  of  good  and 
truthy  as  these  afford  nourishment  to  the  spiritual}  as  earthly  foodai 
do  to  the  natural  life.  Hence  it  is,  that  bread  is  the  correafiondcnt  | 

to  affection  respecting' every  particular  good,  as  it  is  in  a  more 
eminent  manner  the  support  of  life,  and  is  used  to  signify  the 
srhole  of  food ;  and  in  this  universal  sense  it  is,  tliat  the  Lord  calls 
himself  the  bread  of  life ;  and  likewise  on  this  account,  bread  was 
appointed  for  a  sacred  symbol  in  the  Israelitish  Church,  and  waa 
placed  on  a  table  in  the  ubemacle,  under  the  name  of  shew-bread» 
or  the  bread  of  faces ;  and  also  that  the  whole  of  Divine  worship 
by  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings  was  called  bread.  Lastly,  it  is 
from  Correafiondcnccj  that  bread  and  Mne  are  used  in  the  Holy 
"Supperi  as  it  is  celebrated  in  the  Christian  Church.  1>.  C. 

\To  be  continuedP^ 


TO  THE  EPIT0R8.    • 

G&NTLEMl&K, 

I  find  in  the  bible  many  apparent  contradictions,  inconsistencies 
and  errors,  which  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  with  the  purity,  per- 
fection and  divinity  of  that  Almighty  Being  who  is  said  to  be  its 
author.  I  have  sought  for  information  among  the  writings  of  dif- 
ferent annotators,  but  have  always  found  the  most  difficult  points 
either  evaded,  or  treated  of  in  such  a  confused  manner  as  only 
served  to  convince  me  that  those  much  wiser  than  myself  were 
equally  at  a  loss,  but  possessed  too  little  candor  to  acknowledge  it. 
I  have  also  sought  information  viva  voce  among  professors  of  reli- 
gion of  different  denominations.  Here  again  I  have  never  been  able 
to  obtain  any  satisfaction,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  received 
)ittle  beside  petulance  and  dogmatical  assertions.  Such  behaviour, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  them  destitute  of  candor,  in  my  opi* 
nion,  reflects  but  little  honor  upon  themselves  as  professors.  But 
this  is  nothing  to  my  present  purpose.  Either  the  bible  is  the  word 
of  God  or  it  is  not,  and  our  believii^or  disbelieving  cannot  in  this 
respect  make  the  least  alteration,  i  am  not  anxious,  therefore,  to 
support  any  particular  opinion.  I  am  perfectly  willing  the  truth 
should  be  whatever  it  is;  my  only  desireis  to  find  it.  I  am  now  in  the 
direct  road  to  deism,  not  from  choice,  but  because  I  Cisinnot  help  it. 
I  at  present  either  know  too  little  or  too  much  of  the  bible  to  feel  sa* 
tisfied  of  its  divinity.  But  I  am  determined  to  proceed  deliberately 
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aDd'cautiousljF)  and  not  to  adopt  an  opinion  on  either  side  without 
evidence.  I  am  resolved  to  be  influenced  by  no  sophistical  reason- 
ing^, or  elegance  of  declamation  ;  by  no  sarcasticsd  or  malevolent 
observations ;  by  no  thundering  maledictions  of  bigotry,  or  preju* 
dice,  nor  by  any  man's  opinions  or  assertions,  but  calmlf  and  pa- 
tiently to  search  after  solid  evidence  or  positive  proof.  I  will  listen 
vrith  pleasure  to  every  argument  on  either  side,  and  if  any  person 
vill  give  me  the  reasons  for  his  opinion,  those  reasons  shall  meet 
with  attention. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  able  and  willing  to  give  me  any  as- 
sistance in  my  researches,  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  very  great  favor. 
I  have  two  reasons  for  making  this  application  to  you.     The  one 
is,  that  as  your  Luminary  is  professedly  theological,  it  is  ungues* 
tionably  your  intention  to  give  light  and  instruction  to  your  readers 
on  theological  subjects.    The  other  is,  that  you  have  a  key  to  the  bi- 
ble, which,  you  tell  us,  Will  explain  its  mysteries.     Now,  as  you  ac« 
knowledgeHhere  are  difficulties  in  it  if  we  take  it  in  its  literaHense, 
and  as  at  present,  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  understand  it,  I  think 
you  cannot  in  conscience  refuse  to  give  me  the  assistance  I  ask. 
Many  are  the  passages  in  the  bible  that  require  an  explanation, 
but  I  shall  at  this  time  only  mention  a  fewj  and  those  perhaps  not 
the  most  difficult,  but  such  shall  as  most  readily  occur  to  my  mind^ 
believing  that  if  you  can  satisfy  me  respecting  these,  that  you  will 
be  able  to  explain  the  rest,  or  furnish  me  with  a  key  to  do  it  myself. 
It  is  recorded  in  Genesis,  L  7.  jind  God  made  the  Jirmamenty  and 
divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the  watcra 
which  were  above  the  firmament :  and  it  was  so. 

KCor.  xi.  14.  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that  \f  a 
man  have  long  hair  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  f 

I  believe  that  none  of  our  philosophers  or  astronomers  of  the 
present  age  would  subscribe  to  the  idea  advanced  in  the  first  of 
these  verses,  and  as  for  the  latter,  nature  herself  seems  to  contra- 
dict it  by  giving  long  hair  to  most  men. 

The  following  verse  I  shall  say  nothing  about,  for  I  can  make 
nothing  of  it.  1  Cor.  xi.  10.  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman 
to  have  power  on  her  head  because  of  the  angels. 

Between  the  two  following  verses  there  is  an  apparent  contra- 
diction. Eccl.  i.  4.  One  generation  passeth  away  and  another 
generation  cometh^  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever. 

Luke  xxi.  33.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  awa^. 
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If  you  turn  to  Exod.  xiv.  16,  21.  John  ii.  10.  and  iii.  16;  andiv. 
23,  you  will  find  the  Red  Sea  is  sometimes  represented  as  divided^ 
and  the  water  formed  into  walls ;  at  other  times  it  is  spoken  of  as 
dried  up.  A  similar  account  is  also  given  of  the  river  Jordan.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  verses  contradict  each  other,  but  I 
cannot  reconcile  tliem.  However,  as  it  is  possible  that  you  may 
convince  me  that  my  ideas  are  altogether  erroneous,  it  will  per- 
haps be  wise  in  me  to  make  no  further  remarks  until  I  hear  from 
you.  THEODORE. 

|C7*  Having  promised  to  devote  a  portion  of  this  number  to  the 
inquiries  of  Amicus,  the  editors  are  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
questing Theodore  to  wait  with  patience  until  next  month,  when 
he  may  depend  upon  an  answer  that  will  certainly  interest,  if  not 
convince  him.  If  he  be,  however,  as  op^  to  conviction  as  his 
epistle  indicates,  the  editors  feel  confident  that  his  doubts  will 
vanish,  and  that  he  will  acknowledge  the  bible  to  be  the  Word  of 
God,  divinely  inspired  and  full  of  internal  and  sfiiritual  instruction^ 
harmoniously  arranged,  without  even  "  apparent  contradictions, 
inconsistencies,  or  errors."  H.  L. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Gentlemen, 

Understanding  it  is  your  design  to  explain  the  roost  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture,  I  lake  the  liberty  to  request  an  explanation 
of  Judges  ix.  13,  where  it  is  said,  ^^and  the  vine  said  unto  them, 
should  I  leave  my  wine  which  cheercth  God  and  man,  and  go  to  6e 
promoted  over  the  trees  ?'*     An  explanation  will  oblige 

Your  humble  servant, 

AMICUS. 

In  our  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  fig-tree,  inserted 
in  the  first  number  of  this  Magazine,  we  observed,  that  the  true 
sense  of  Scripture  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  knowledge  of  rorrr- 
ifiondences.  Tiie  same  key  we  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  in 
the  present  question,  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparent  singu- 
larity of  the  depression  that  wine  cheercth  Godj  as  well  as  man. 
But  that  the  subject  may  not  suffer  by  a  partial  quotation,  let  us 
uke  a  view  of  the  whole  passage,  from  the  8th  to  the  15th  verse. 
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"  The  trees  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king  over  them,  and  they 
said  unto  the  oHvc-tree,  Reign  thou  over  us.  But  the  olive-treo 
said  unto  them,  should  I  leave  my  fatness,  wherewith  by  me 
they  honor  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ? 
And.  the  trees  said  to  the  fig-tree,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over 
us.  But  the  fig-tree  said  unto  them,  Should  I  forsake  my  sweet- 
ness, and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ? 
Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  vine.  Come  thou,  and  reign  over 
us.  And  the  vine  said  unto  them.  Should  I  leave  my  wine,  which 
chcereth  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  oyer  the  trees  I 
Then  all  the  trees  said  to  the  bi*amble.  Come  thou,  and  reign 
over  us.  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees.  If  in  truth  ye 
anoint  me  king  over  you,  then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  sha- 
dow :  and  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble,  and  consume  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon." 

The  particulars  involved  in  the  above  passage  can  never  be 
known,  until  we  are  first  acquainted  with  the  afiiritual  significa- 
tion of  the  olive-tree,  fig-tree,  vine,  and  bramble.  By  the  olive* 
tree  then  we  are  to  understand  the  internal  good  of  the  celestial 
Church,  and  by  the  fig-tree  its  external  good;  by  the  vine  is  meant 
the  good  of  the  spiritual  Church ;  but  by  the  bramble  spurious  good: 
The  true  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  whole  passage,is,in  fcvif  words^ 
as  follows.  The  people,  or  Church,  represented  by  the  trees,  be- 
ing totally  averse  to  every  degree  of  genuine  goodness  and  truth, 
was  neither  disposed  to  be  governed  by  celestiaK^^d,  nor  spirit- 
ual good,  but  in  their  stead  adopted  spu^Jitfi^ood,  wrnch  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  former.  By  the  olive-tree,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  vine, 
refusing  to  be  made  king  over  the  other  trees,  is  signified,  that 
the  real  estate  of  the  people  was  such  as  not  to  admit  of  any  thing 
good  or  true,  notwithstanding  their  false  pretensions  to  it  by  mak- 
ing the  invitation;  while  the  willingness  of  the  bramble  to  accept 
it,  points  out  the  suitableness  of  their  disposition  to  that  evil  which 
is  represented  by  the  bramble. 

In  regard  to  that  particular  part  of  the  text,  which  apparently 
induced  our  correspondent  to  put  the  question,  and  which  says, 
that  Vfine  cheereth  Gody  we  have  to  observe,  that  the  answer  made 
by  each  of  the  trees,  is  expressed  in  terms  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  their  different  significations.  Thus  the  vine  has  particular  re- 
ference to  truthy  or  the  Church  spiritual;  sohas  wmr,  which  is  its 
produce ;'  also  the  word  cheereth^  or  as  it  might  have  bem  trans- 
lated; maketh  glad ;  for  in  holy  Scripture  the  word  gladness  has 
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always  respect  to  the  understanding,  or  to  theTove  of  truth ;  and  the 
word  joy  to  the  will,  or  the  love  of  good.  By  the  wine,  therefore* 
which  is  said  to  cheer  God,  we  are  to  understand  the  tinith  of  the 
spiritual  Church,  which  is  well-pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God, 
when  he  is  worslupped  from  a  pure  affection.  M.  K. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

OENTLfiBIEN* 

In  your  method  of  explsdning  the  Scriptures,  I  observe  some- 
thing new  and  uncommonly  singular.  How  far  it  may  be  consist- 
ent with  the  real  truth,  I  am  at  present  unable  to  decide;  but  hope 
you  will  continue  to  favor  the  public  with  specimens  of  the  same 
kind.  If  agreeable,  an  explanation  of  Ezekiel  xxxix.  17  to  30, 
compared  with  Rev.  xix.  17,  18,  in  some  future  number  of  your 
Magazine,  will  be  particularly  acceptable.  The  circumstance  of 
all  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  being  invited 
to  the  supper  of  the  great  God,  to  eat  the  fiesh  of  the  mighty,  and 
to  drink  the  blood  of  princes,  has  with  me  often  been.matter  of 
fruitless  meditation;  but  when  I  read,  that  they  are  to  be  filled  at 
his  table  with  horaea  and  chariot$^  I  am  entirely  lost,  and  have  no 
conception  of  what  can  be  meant. 

I  have  many  other  questions  to  propose  of  a  similar  nature,  but 
shall  wait  for  an  explanation  of  the  above. 

Yours,  &c. 

ALBERT. 
An  txfilanation  will  be  grucn  in  our  next. 


TRUE  POLITICS. 


FOR  THE  HALCYON  LUMINART. 


O  let  the  natwru  be  glad,  and  nng"  for  Jojf,  for  thou  ahalt  jndge  the  people 
rtghteouoly,  and  govern  the  nationa  upon  the  earth. — Ps.  ixvii.  4. 

Political  occurrences,  in  every  age,  are  calculated  to  fumiah  the  reflecting 
mind  witli  a  lesson  at  once  awful,  pleasing,  and  edifying ;  and  their  worst  ef* 
fiscts  are  less  to  be  lamented  than  the  failure  of  their  intended  influence  on  the 
auditors  of  the  interesting  drama.  Whatever  occurs,  either  by  the  viil  or  per* 
nuanofi  of  Godf  unquestionably  tends  to  promote  the  ultimate  good  of  man* 
For  man,  being  the  peculiar  favorite  of  his  Maker,  whose  image  he  was  in- 
tended to  bear,  must  needs  engross  His  most  particular  attention  (to  speak 
after  the  manner  of  meti.)  From  these  premises »  may  be  drawn  some  import- 
ant inferencei. 
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It  is  a  fact  iltogether  consonant  to  reason,  and  abundantly  confinned  hf 
Seripture,  that  the  natural  world  is  but  a  mirror,  displaying  to  our  view  the 
occurrences  of  the  spiritual.  By  the  spiritual  world  I  would  be  understood 
to  mean  the  intemaU  cf  man,  as  influenced  by  his  association  with  good  or 
evil  spirits ;  for  every  man  has  such  a  world  within  himself,  (either  heaven]|r 
or  'm&nal)  though  the  most  of  us  are  too  thoughtless,  or  too  indolent  of\en,  to 
take  a  look  therein.  The  spiritual  world  is  the  world  ofcautet,  and  our  earthly 
dwelling-place  is  the  world  of  ejects.  Evecy  occurrence,  therefore,  in  the  lat- 
ter, has  its  mediate,  if  not  immediate  cause  in  the  former;  and  these  occur- 
rences are  good  or  ill,  in  proportion  as  human  agents  suffer  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  ^ther  heavenly  or  infernal  principles.  IVhatever  may  be  the 
external  appearance  of  the  Christian  Church,  at  this  day,  its  real«gemune,and 
internal  state,  is  correctly  reflected  or  portrayed  in  the  striking  political 
events  of  this  wonderful  age.  And  wonderful  it  b  indeed !  No  period  in  the. 
recorded  history  of  man  can  furnish  a  parallel.  Such  a  sudden  rise  and  fall  of 
kingdoms,  destruction  and  creation  of  princes,  and  unqualified  violation  of  the 
eternal  law  of  right,  was  never  before  presented  to  the  view  of  an  astonished 
.  wodd.  We  gaze  on  the  scene,  deprecate  the  lamentable  effects^  but.  look 
much  too  low  for  the  more  lamentable  cause.  Manlund,  as  to  ultimate  or  ex* 
temal  operations,  are  as  shadows  on  the  wall ;  they  appear  to  move  and  act, 
but  the  spring  of  motion  and  action  belongs  to  the  substance  which  the/ 
fiuntly  represent. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  we  are  machines,  moved,  like  puppets,  by 
aome  invisible  hand-*this  is  not  my  meaning.  What  I  would  urge  is,  that  the 
Will  and  Understanding,  which  constiiute  our  spiritual  world  as  individuals, 
whether  perverted  or  not,  form  the  source  of  all  our  actions.  And  I  wish  my 
leaders  to  bear  m  mind,  that,  though  i  say  the  cauee  of  both  good  and  evil  is 
in  the  spiritual  world,  that  of  the^  latter  can  by  no  means  be  attributed  to  God. 
He  may  permit  it,  for  great  and  wise  purposes,  far  beyoi^d  our  compxthension ; 
and  such  permission  is  consistent  with  the  order  in  which  he  created  man,  when 
he  endowed  him  with  a  free  volition :  but  he  never  -mUs  it.  Evil  springs  from 
an  infernal  fountain.  All  emanations  or  proceeding^  must  paKake  of  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  source  from  which  they  flow;  and*  consequently* 
whatever  proceeds  from  the  will  oi!  God,  must  be  good,  as  infinite  goodness 
i^  one  of  bis  glorious  and  undisputed  attributes.  But  Evil,  the  terrible  effects 
of  wluch  are  so  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  present  political  state  of  the  natural 
world,  and  which  have  been  more  or  less  prevalent  in  every  age  since  the  fall 
of  the  earliest  Church,  originates  in,  and  proceeds  fVom,  a  fallen  and  degene- 
rated spiritual  -world ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  perversion  and  corrupttoa 
«f  man's  internals  f  ur,  in  other  language  still,  from  the  total  annihilation  of 
Goodness  and  Truth  In  the  Church.  This  is  but  three  diflerent  ways  of  ex- 
pressing the  same  thing. 

But  leaving  causes  and  effects,  the  enquiry  of  Americans,  at  present,  is, 
"How  wUl  it  end  I  Are  we,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  to  be  involved  in  the 
vortex  of  Europe's  agiutions  ?  Is  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  to  teach 
the  city  of  Zoar  ?  Is  not  America  the  Jand  of  promise  ?  Is  Amakk  to  come 
up  against  Israel  \  Are  our  rigbu  and  privileges  to  be  eternally  infringedj 
and  are  we  to  be  continually  suflerers  by  the  contentions  of  the  wicked  2"  la 
VOI..L  I  J^o.  9, 
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reply  to  all  these  interrogations  I  would  ask  one  simple  question :  Aic  we 
withoiit  ain  >  If  we  are  not,  if  we  partake  of  the  evils  and  cr.rrnptions  of  the 
Old  World,  we  have  no  n  asonable  right  to  expect  s..fety  or  happigess  in  the 
New.  Let  us  then  carefully  examine  ourselves,  ^^d  regulate  our  future  hopes 
and  fears  accordingly. 

Certain  it  is,  that  our  sittiation,  as  a  people,  at  this  time,  appears  to  bear  a 
very  near  resemblance,  in  many  particulars,  to  tliat  of  the  children  of  Israel,  * 
when  threaten«rd  by  their  enemies.  *  Am.ilek  may  come  up  to  fight  against  u» 
as  he  fought  agaii^st  them  ;  and  our  Amalek  will  be,  perhaps*  not  less  formi* 
dablfe  than  theirs.  But  without  pausln;;  to  contemplate  the  strength  of  an  an- 
ticipated enemy,  it  is  our  duty,  and  should  be  our  endeavor  to  provide  for  his 
reception,  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  means  of  defence.  I  do  not  allude  solely 
to  fleets  and  fortific  ilions,  to  th'.-  valor  of  our  citizens,  the  skill  and  ability*  of 
our  generals  and  statesmen,  or  ther'ches  and  resources  of  our  yet  happy  and 
prosperous  country,  for  I  vould  not  advise  to  depend  upon  ihe  inatrumentg 
more  than  upon  the  pHnctpah  upon  the  mrans^  more  than  upon  him  who  go- 
verns and  controls  them.  For  why  should  we  rely  upon  subordinate  agents, 
rather  than  upon  the  ruling  and  prime  agent  ? 

Let  our  views, then,  be  directed  aright:  to  a  source  of  security,  on  which» 
in  Uie  greatest  danger,  we  may  safely  depend.  We  believe  in  a  Cod ;  we  be- 
lieve in  his  providence;  we  believe  also  in  his  revealed  Word.  Let  ua  then 
attend  to  what  that  Word  relates. 

In  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Rxodus  we  find  the  relation  of  a  remarkable 
circumstance  respecting  the  children  of  Lsrael.  We  there  read  that  '•imme- 
diately after  the  people  had  been  murmuring  for  lack  of  water,  [with  which 
tlie  Lord  supplied  them,  by  the  hand  of.Mosefi,  out  of  the  flinty  rock]  Amalek 
came  and  fought  with  Israel  in  Rephidim."  On  this  occasion  Moses  said  unto 
Joshua,  **  Choose  out  men,  go  out,  fight  with  *Amalek  "  But  in  order  to  teach 
him  that  "  the  battle  is  not  to  those  who  are  strong  in  their  own  strength  only," 
and  that  the  scales  of  victory  are  in  the  hands  of  Cod,  and  not.  of  man  s  he 
adds  furthat,  "  To  morrow  I  will  stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  the  rod  of 
God  in  mine  hand  i"  plainly  intimating  to  Joshua,  that  it  was  to  this  hiil,  and 
to  what  was  transacting  there,  more  than,  t)  himself  and  the  exertions  of  the 
people,  tliat  he  was  to  look  for  the  issue  of  the  con  bat.  Accordingly  it  fol- 
lows, that  "Joshua  did  as  Moses  commanded  him,  and  fought  with  Amalek; 
and  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur,  v  ent  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  then  it  came 
to  pass  when  Moses  held  up  his  hand,  that  Israel  prevailed,  and  when  he  let 
down  his  hand,  that  Amalek  prevailed." 

As  these  words  appear  to  contain  much  matter  for  useful  reflection,  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  subject  of  our  present  essay,  I,  .shall  recommend  them 
to  the  particular  consideration  of  my  readers.  And,  in  the  firjst  place,  I  beg 
leave  to  invite  their  attention  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  interesting 
scenes,  perhaps,  ever  presented  to  human  notice.  In  yonder  ro^/ey  stand  two 
great  and  powerful  armies,  Israel  and  Amaltk,  engaging  in  battle,  each  pos- 
sibly confident  of  succc'ss,  and  using  every  exertion  to  ^e^nlx^  it,  a.s  if  it  depend- 
ed upon  themselves  alone;  and  on  that  little  hill,  which  overlooks  the  scene, 
arc  three  men,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur,  all  chosen  of  God,  and  appouited  by 
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his  divine  commaad  to  stand  upon  tliis  lull  during  the  battle,  ^yho  now,  at 
first  Sif^ht,  could  suppose  that  any  thing  done  ,by  these  three  men  could  in* 
fluenoe  the  fate  of  the  combat  ?  What  apparent  connection  is  there  between 
>vhat  ta  transacting  in  the  valley,  a,nd  what  is  transacting  on  the  hill  ?  Is  tt 
a  probable  or  a  likely  thing,  that  the  skill  of  tlie  great  generals  and  captains 
in  each  army,  together  with  the  courage  arid  strenj>Ui  of  the  numerous  hosts 
wbich  they  commanded,  should  depend  for  st.cccss  upon  three  unarmed  in- 
dividualii  at  the  top  of  a  distant  hill  ?  Yet  so  it  is  When  one  of  these  men 
[viz.  Moses]  held  up  his  hand,  then  Israel  prevailed ;  and  when  he  let  down 
his  hand,  A.malek  prevailed. 

Thus  doth  the  wisdom  of  God  teach  us,  not  to  judge  of  tilings  from  exter-  • 
nal  appearances;  not  to  separate  what  is  doing  visibly  be.'ow,  from  what  is 
doing  invisibly  above  ;  for  Uiat  tlie  affairs  of  great  eropire<i  and  kingdoms^  the 
auccesses  of  war».  the  scbenws  and  contrivances  of  poUtical  prudence,  are 
always  under  tlie  control  of  a  remote  and  unseen  agency  ;  and  whilst  man 
views  only  what  is  passing  in  the  valiey,  the  scene  of  worldly  bustle  and 
contention,  and  forms  bis  judgement  of  things  accordingly,  the  grand  deter- 
mination  of  events  is  wiih  God  and  his  provident  disposals,  at  the  top  of  the 
hiU^  the  retired  and  elevated  abode  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  and  his  all- 
wise  operations. 

From  an  attentive  view  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  foregoing 
telation  respecting  the  hands  of  Moses  being  lifted  up,  and  being  let  doton^ 
and  the  issue  of  the  battle  between  Israel  and  Amalek  being  determined  ac- 
cordingly, it  must  be  very  plain,  to  every  considerate  mind,  that  tome  great 
tmfstery  of  holy  wisdom  ia  involved  herein  /  for  Moses,  of  iiimself,  was  but  a  . 
man  like  any  other,  and  his  hands  were  but  as  the  hands  a£  other  men,  and. 
therefore,  of  themselves,  utterly  incapable  of  producing  such  extraordinary 
eifecu.  We  must  look,  therefore,  farther  than  to  Moses  and  to  his  hands 
for  an  explication  of  the  mystery. 

And  here  it  is  happy  for  us  that  we  have  not /ar  to  look.  If  we  have  only 
the  sense  and  discernment  to  perceive  tiiat  God,  in  his  holy  word,  frequently 
speaks  to  as  by  signs  as  well  asby  -words,  by  figures  as  well  as  by  express 
Si'ORs,  and  that  these  signs  and  figures,  as  being  representative  and  sigmji' 
calive  of  holy  things,  were  a  real  divine  speech  and  language,  and  expressive 
of  a  real  divine  meaning  and  thought,  we  shall  then  find  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  unfolding  the  secret  of  heavenly  wisdom  here  presented  to  our  view.  For 
then  it  will  be  seen  clearly,  that  tliough  the  lifting  up  and  letting  dovrn  of 
Moses'  han.ds  were  acts  of  themselves  no  more  efficacious  than  tht  lifting  up 
and  letting  down  of  any  other  ma.<'s  hands  ;  yet  on  this  particular  occasion, 
both  Moses  and  his  hands  were  signs  and  fgitres  appointed  of  God  himseU, 
ta  speak  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  tliereby  to  the  whole  world,  tlie  ever- 
lasting counsels  of  his  holy  wisdom  and  trutli. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  language  of  these  peculiar  signs  and 
j^re*  ?  Wliatis  the  counsel  and  the  wisdom  which  they  speak  unto  us  ?  I 
•nswer,  that  tlie  language  is  plain  and  striking ;  and  thanks  be  to  God,  he 
hath  given  to  every  in^n  an  understanding  to  comprehend  4t,  if  he  be  so  dis- 
posed. It  docs  not  require  any  abstruse  reasoning,  or  any  deep  learning  ;  It 
requires  only  a  serious  mind  to  interpret  tlie  speech  of  God. 
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Mo8e9»  IS  a  prophet  of  God,  repretentM  md/guret,  on  this  occasion,  wbiut 
every  true  prophet  before  and  after  him  represented  an4  figured,  viz.  the  vord 
cf  God,  the  revelation  and  manifestation  of  the  eternal  truth  and  wisdom  of 
the  Most  High,  for  the  g^dance  of  man.  The  eievation  and  depremim  of 
Mosefe'  hands,  agreeably  to  this  interpretation,  can  have  no  other  possible 
meaning,  than  the  elevation  and  deprenim  of  that  holy  truth  which  his  bands 
denoted,  acco^ing  as  it  is  received,  cherished,  and  practised  by  men,  and 
consequently  elevated  f  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  rejected  and  disregard- 
ed, and  consequently  let  down  and  debated. 

Thus  can  the  whole  mystery  of  this  otherwise  incomprehensible  relation  be 
fully  opened  to  the  intellectoal  eye,  in  all  the  brightness  of  its  astonishing' 
wisdom,  and  with  all  the  comfort  and  conviction  of  its  edifying  and  divine 
intention.  For  are  "  the  hands  of  Moses  Med  up,''  and  doth  the  army  of 
Israel  in  consequence  prevul  over  the  army  of  Amalek  ?  So  when  man  has 
sincere  respect  unto  God  and  his  holy  word,  tiien  every  thing  is  sore  to  proB- 
per  and  go  well  with  him ;  then  all  bis  enemies,  both  spiritual  and  natural^ 
fly  before  him ;  then  he  becomes  a  mighty  conqueror  ;  he  subdues,  first,  idl 
that  is  evil  in  himself,  and  next,  all  the  evil  that  is  out  of  himself.  But  on  the 
contrary,  *<  are  the  hands  of  Moses  let  down,"  and  does  the  army  of  Amalek. 
in  consequence  prevail  over  the  army  of  Israel  ?>  60  when  man  has  respect  to 
himself  And  to  the  world  more  than  unto  God ;  when  he  lets  down  the  spiritual 
powers  and  faculties  of  his  mind,  to  seek  either  strength,  or  wisdom,  or  hap- 
piness, in  things  below,  more  than  in  .things  above  ;  in  lus  own  will  and  un- 
derstanding, more  than  in  the  divine  will  and  understanding  ;  in  this  case 
every  thing  is  unprosperons,  and  goes  ill  with  him ;  be  is  assaulted  by  hia 
enemies,  and  is  overcome ;  being  deprived  of  his  true  strength,  it  is  impossi- 
ble he  can  make  effectual  resistance  to  any  evil  which  besets  him  ;  "  the  handa 
of  Moses  are  let  down,**  and  of  courseevery  thing  else  falls  down  with  them. 

Did  this  interpretation  of  the  signs  which  we  are  considering,  ^ant  any 
further  proof  or  confirmation,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  from  the  whole  histoiy 
of  the  cliildren  of  Israel  in  the  future  times  of  their  existence  as  a  people ;  for 
whenever,  by  forgetfulness  of  God  and  his  holy  laws,  they*caused  **  the  hands 
of  Moses  to  be  let  down,  then  God  [we  readj  gave  them  over  into  the  hands 
of  the  heathen,  and  they  that  hated  them  were  lords  over  them.'**  But,  when- 
ever they  repented  and  returned  unto  God,  and  thus  caused  the  bands  of  the 
Iprophet  to  be  Ufied  up,  we  read  that  «  God  saw  their  adversity  ;  be  beard 
tiieir  complaint,  and  delivered  them  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy." 

Is  the  hand  of  God  shortened,  or  is  he  not  as  willing  to  assist  his  children 
at  this  day  as  ever  ?  He  most  undoubtedly  is.  If  we  tarn  from  the  evil  of  our 
ways,  and  put  our  trust  .in  him,  no  enemy  can  harm  us.  Instead  then  of  de- 
pending altogether*  upon  human  means  of  defence  for  political  safely,  let  as 
torn  our  eyes  towards  the  top  of  yonder  hill,  which  overlooks  the  valley  of 
this  world's  contentions  and  strife ;  for  as  in  the  days  when  Israel  of  old  fought 
with  Amalek,  there  was  a  hill  nigh  unto  and  overshadowing  the  field  of  battle, 
and  as  on  that  hill  the  fate  of  tlie  battle  was  decided,  so  in  our  days,  the  ter- 
rible scenes  of  combat  and  warfare  in  this  lower  world  arc  still  encompassed  by, 
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md  observed  from  a  rj^ll,  and  all  the  events  thereof  are  determined  by  what 
ia  transacting  at  the  top  of  it  Would  you  know  the  name  of  this  bill?  It  is 
called  in  the  language  of  inspiration.  Mount  Z  on,  and  is  thus  described  by 
^ne  who  was  once  fiivored  with  a  view  of  it :  «*  And  I  looked,  saith  he,  snd 
lot  aLsmb  stood  on  the  Mount  ZiM,  and  with  him  an  iiandred  and  forty  and 
^ttr  thousand,  having  his  father's  name  written  in  their  forehead.'** 

But  here,  my  readers,  I  must  intreatyou  to  use  all  your  eyes,  that  nothing 
may  escaife  your  observation  of  what  is  passing  on  this  holy  and  wonderful 
bill.  And,  first,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  venerable  person  ace  who 
mts  on  tins  consecrated  Mount.  It  is  not  Moses,  nor  Aaron,  nor  yet  Hur,  but 
it  is  ONE  infinitely  hlgfaet  and  greater  ti^an  them  all,  yet  prefigured  and  re- 
presented  by  them  all  It  is  Jesus  Christ,  « the  faithful  witness,  the  first  be* 
gotten  froni  the  dead,  and  the  prmce  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. f  You  do  not 
aee  in  his  hand  any  son,  as  in  the  hand  of  Moses :  but,  if  you  look  attentively, 
you  may  see  that  which  was  ngvified  and  typified  by  the  «od,  viz.  his  divine 
OMNzroTEHCB.  You  may  see,  further,  how  his  eves  are  in  all  the  endf  of 
the  earth,  regarding'  the  evil  and  the  giiod 

But  tiiis  is  not  all  Do  you  observe  the  hands  of  this  Almighty  Loed 
OF  ZioN,  how  they  slteriiaiely  rite znA  fall;  and  when  they  rite,  then,  as  in 
the  case  of  .Moses'  hands,  his  people  prevail;  but  when  they /a//,  then  Amalek 
{the  enemies  of  his  people3  prevail  \  And  do  you  note  farther,  bo\v  empires, 
kingdoms,  thrones,  sceptres,  armies,  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  the  strength 
of  <he  mighty,  and  the  treasures  of  the  wealthy ;  in  short,  all  that  is  great 
and  dazzling  in  this  lower  world,  depend  altogether  upon  this  simple  point— 
the  elevation  or  the  deprettifm  of  those  hands  of  Omnipotence  X 

If  you  have,  my  readers,  attentively  observed  all  this,  lesm  this  short  lesson  of 
your  highest  duty,  and  of  your  best  interest,  as  relates  to  your  own  happiness, 
and  the  safety  of  your  beloved  country:  take  heed  that  the  hande  of  thia  the 
TEUB  Moeet  may  never  ee  let  down,  but  that  they  may  ever  remain  steadt 
mnd  opLXfTEp ;  or,  in  other  words,  never  suffer  a  debatemet^  or  depression  of 
the  holy  TnuTHS^PowEas,'and  vxrtiws  of  the  woedov  God,  or  the  eter- 
nal revealed  wisdom,  by  receiving  it  in  error,  or  perverting  it  in  practice ;  so 
shall  every  thing  prosper  and  go  well  with  you^  and  so  shall  your  country  be 
delivered  firom  the  power  and  terror  of  all  her  enemies. 

If  through  any  unhmppy  perversion  of  mind,  and  under  the  influence  of 
those  dire  persuasions,  which  are  the  hidden  causes  of  all  the  mischiefs  tliat 
at  this  day  are  ravaging  the  Christian  world,  we.  should  be  led  to  reject  tlie 
truths  of  God's  word  from  our  understandings,  and  from  our  lives ;  if  we 
should  substitute  in  the  place  of  revealed  wisdom  a  false  and  vain  philosophy, 
and  set  our  own  reason  above  the  reason  of  God ;  if  we  should  neglect  to 
cherish  tho^e  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong  which  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  us  out  of  Heaven  from  the  foundation  of  th6  world,  and  choose  ra- 
ther to  adopt  for  our  guides  every  new  ^opinion  and  speculation  which  the 
fancies  and  follies  of  men  may  devise;  if  i^e  should  forget  the  ^ovnt  of  God 
and  the  hande  of  the  great  Prophet,  and  look  fur  peace,  for  prosperity  and 
iecurity,  in  lower  things.  Independent  of  those  Idgher  ones }  if  we  should- sit 
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loose  to  Uie  obligations  of  duty^  and  witli  the  same  criminal  indifTerence  dis- 
solve the  lies  of  obedience  to  Gody  and  of 'allegiance  tu  t)ur  beloved  coun- 
try;  or  if,  allowing  in  our  mmds  the  force  of  those  obi gations,  we  are  not 
careful  to  practise  them ;  if  we  reprobate  others  because  they  have  rejected 
Che  authority  of  iht  word  of  God,  whilst  we  ourselves,  are  perhaps  ten  times 
more  guilLy*  in  acknowledging  that  authority  with  our  hps,  and  yet  denying  it 
in  our  lives;  in  short,  if  with  Uie  word  of  dod  in  our  hands,  we  cherish  e%ir 
tempers  in  our  hearts,  and  suft'er  our  affections  and  thoughts  to  descend  and 
wander  away  from  God,  in  the  vanities  of  a  worldly  and  selfish  love,  instead  of 
asctnding  and  being  united  to  him,  in  tlie  realities  of  a  Heavenly  life  and 
charity:  in  this  ca>e,  the  hands  of  tlie  great  baophkt,  the  defender  of 
Israel  on  Mount  Zion,  must  of  necessity  fall  dovm,  and  as  they  fall  down» 
Amalek  must  prevail. 

But  on  the  contrary— if  we  are  wise  to  take  the  word  op  Cod,  for  the  re- 
gulations of  our  lives-*if  in  the  language  ot  its  inspired  wisdom,  we  '*  teach  the 
commandments  thereof  diligently  unto  our  Children,  and  talk  of  them  when 
we  sit  in  our  houses,  and  when  we  walk  by  the  way,  and  when  we  lie  down, 
and  when  we  rise  up — binding  them  thus  for  a  sign  upon  our  hands,  and  let- 
ting tliem  be  as  frontlets  between  our  eyes  :"*  if  we  bring  all  tl>e  max^nis 
of  that  vain  philosopliy,  which  at  present  is  desolating  the  Christian  world 
with  the  flood  of  its  impieties,  to  be  tried  by  the  test  of  tliat  holy  book,  and  to 
be  weighed  carefully  in  these  balances  of  the  sanctuary :  if  we  suffer  our  un- 
derstandings thus  to  be  enlightened  and  led  by  the  eternal  reason  of  God/ra- 
ther  tlian  to  be  darkened  and  deluded  by  sophistry,  by  speculation,  by  tlie  un- 
certainty of  neio  and  hutnati  opinions  t  if  we  remember  and  keep  an  eye  upon 
that  hill  from  -whence  Cometh  our  AW^,  which  is  the  holy  Mount  of  tl)e  pre- 
sence of  the  God  of  Israel— and  never  lose  sight  of  those  omnipotent  hands, 
which  determine  all  events :.  if  we  bind  fast  on  our  minds  the  obligations  of 
duty,  and  whiUt  we  are  careful  to  "render  unto  Caaar  the  things  that  are 
CjcsarV'  are  ^ike  scrupulous  "to  render  unto  God  tlie  things  tJ»at  are 
G^d's :"  if,  in  performing  our  appointed  religious  duties;  we  sacrifice  unto 
conscience  moi-e  than  unto  certnion}  — and  to  the  requirements  of  a  holy  God, 
moi-e  than  to  the  ordinances  of  man ;  if,  in  deploring  the  crimes  of  our  ene- 
mies, we  do  not  exercise  nioi*e  judgement  than  mercy— and  if,  in  deploring  our 
own  crimes,  we  do  not  exercise  more  mercy  than  judgement:  if,  in  jhort,  we 
suffer  our  religion,  not  only  to  form  our  creeds,  but  also  to  correct  and  amend 
our  lives,  by  making  us  good  men  anu  good  citizens-— in  this  case  the  hands 
of  the  GREAT  PROPHET  Will  bc  tvcT  Uftcd  Up,  and  with  tliem  will  be  Lfted 
up  over  us  ail  kinds  of  heavenly  pi-oteciion,  comfort  and  security— our  coun- 
try will  thus  have  cause  to  bless  us  for  bringing  down  from  Heaven  the  angel 
of  her  deliverance,  whilst  we  ourselves,  amidst  all^the  alarms,  the  confusion 
and  disturbance  of  this  lower  world,  will  then  be  enabled  to  sing  this  Jiappy 
song  of  peace,  "  The  Lord  is  on  my  side,  I  will  not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto 
me.'t  '[C.*.SrO  VEIUTAS. 

«  J)cut:  vi.  7,  8.  ^  F^alra  cxviii.  6. 
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TRANSLATED  FRO^  THE  LATIN. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  OUIGIN  OF  THE  EARTH. 
[^Continued  frojn  fiaffe   17.] 
5.  There  arc,  besides  these,  huge  bodies  revolving  about  our 
sun,  the   common  fountain  of  light  in  this  his  universe,  catied 
moveable  stars  or  planets ;  these  in  like  manner  have  a  diurnal  ro- 
tation ;    and  according  to  their  distances  from  the  sun,  the  com- 
mon centre  of  the  universe,  revolve  round  tiie  snn,  and  describes 
orbits  which  complete  their  years,  and  produce  in  them  time 
and  space.  These  immense  bodies,  like  our  globe,  have  an  inclina- 
tion of  their  poles,  according  to  which  they  are  carried  through 
their  zodiacs ;  hence  they  have  their  springs,  summers,  autumns, 
and  winters ;  they  are  turned  alsjo  like  wheels  round  their  axis,  by 
which  means  they  behold  in  every  rotation  the  morning  rising,  and 
the  evening  setting,  whence  also  their  noon  and  night,  with  the 
intermediate  light  and  shadow.  Moreover,  there  are  lesser  globes, 
which  circulate  about  these  planets,^  like  our  moon,  called  satel- 
lites, which  reflect  mutually  the  light  received  from  the  sun  on 
the  superficies  of  each  planet,  and  in  like  manner  enlightch  them. 
That  which  is  thrust  out  into  the  outermost  circle,  so  /ar  distant 
from.the  sun,  lest  it  should  have  a  weaker  or  more  uncertain  light 
than  the  rest  to  wander  in,  is  surrounded  with  a  girdle,  namely, 
a  great  satellite,  like  a  great  lunar  mirror,  which  receives  rays 
from  the  sun,  however  refracted  by  the  way ;  and  by  collecting 
them  together,  sufficiently  enlightens  and  warms  that  part  of  the  . 
surface  opposed  to  it. 

6.  Innumerable  stars  shine  round  about  this  great  sun,  and  his 
planetary  system,  which  being  divided  into  twelve  signs,  accord- 
ing to  so  many  sections  of  the  zodiac,  constitute,  witli  the  constel- 
lations, the  immensity  of  the  visible  firmament.     Each  of  these 
stars  are  fixed,  and  in  imitation  of  this  great  sun  of  ours ;  being  in 
the  centre  of  a  system,  and  occupying  a  determinate  space,  which 
is  subject  to  the  operation  of  its  rays,  as  a  proper  and  distinct  uni- 
verse.    As  many  stars,  therefore,  as  we  behold  clustering  in  the 
firmanent,  and  like  a  crown  adorning  our  world,  so  many  universes 
there  arc,  greater  or  lesser,  according  to  the  quantity  of  light  they 
emit,  and  its  power.  These  celestial  spaces,  like  so  many  immense 
circuses,  by  their  mutual  contact,  press  each  other,  connect  their 
spheres  together,  and  by  an  infinity  of  insertions  link  themselves 
together,  so  as  to  constitute  a  celestial  sphere ;  and  by  an  infinity 
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ef  orbs  they  obtain  a  form  which  is  the  original  and  pattern  of  all 
forms  and  spheres,  where  all  ifhd  singular  the  starry  revolutions 
most  harmoniously  concur  in  one  and  the  same  end,  namely,  that 
they  may  mutually  strengthen  and  establish  each  other,  which 
union,  resulting  from  the  goodness  of /orot,  has  occasioned  this 
total  and  complex  frame  taken  together,  to  be  called  the  firma- 
ment ;*  for  in  such  a  large  complicated  body,  no  member  arrogates 

*  This  form  which  th^  stars,  with  their  universes,  plan  out  and,  jointly  pvo- 
(luce  by  their  insertions  mutually  into  each  other's  orbits,  and  which  is  for 
that  reason  called  the  eefettial  form,  could  never  be  acknowledged  the  most 
perfect  of  all  forms  in  tl)e  world,  if  appearances  were  to  be  trusted,  such  as 
the  eye  transmits  to  us  in  this  terrestrial  globe ;  for  the  eye  does  not  pene- 
trate into  the  distance  of  one  star  behind  another,  but  sees  them  as  fixed  in  an 
expanded  plane,  one  by  the  side  of  another.  Hence  they  appear  in  a  dis- 
orderly heap.  Bat  yet  that  the  form  resulting  from  the  connection  of  all  the 
stars  in  the  universe,  in  a  complicated  series,  is  tlie  very  pattern  of  all  forms* 
may  be  ^een  not  only  from  .this,  that  it  serves  for  a  firmament  to  the  whole 
Heaven,  but  also,  that  it  serves  to  excite  the  first  substances  of  the  world  and 
their  natural  powers  into  action ;  from  which  action,  and  the  co-operation  of 
,  theif  universal  form,  nothing  but  what  is  most  perfect  can  proceed.  This  may 
be  confirmed  also  from  Uic  distance  of  stars  mutually  from  each  other,  being 
so  many  ages  preserved,  without  the  least  change  of  place ;  such  forms  are 
preserved  entire  by, their  own  proper  virtue,  for  they  emulate  something  per^ 
petual  and  infinite.  '  Biit  the  qualities  of  such  forms  cannot  be  comprehended* 
^unless  we  compare  them  with  the  inferior  or  lowest  forms,  the  knowledge  of 
which  we  galher  from  visual  objects,  at  the  same  time  abstracting  or  casting 
away  the  ideas  of  imperfection  with  which  these  inferior  forms  labor.  Let  us 
pursue  tliis  method  in  a  few  examples.  The  lowest  form,  or  that  which  is 
proper  to  earthly  substances,  is  that  which  is  determined  by  mere  angles  and 
planes,  whatever  figure  they  compose,  provided  they  constitute  a  form.  This, 
tlierefore,  is  called  the  angular  form,  the  proper  object  of  our  geometry :  from 
this  form  we  may  contempUte  the  ijext  superior,  or  the  perpetual  angular, 
.  wiiich  is  tlie  same  as  the  circular  or  spherical ;  this  is  more  perfect  than  the 
other,  because  its  circumference  is  as  it  were  a  perpetual  plane,  or  an  infinite 
angle,  because  it  is  void  of  both  planes  and  angles;  therefore  it  is  the^mea^ 
sure  of  all  angular  forms,  for  we  measure  all  angles  and  planes  by  sections  and 
sines  of  circles,  from  whence  we  see  tliere  is  something  infinite  or  perpetual 
takes  place  in  this  f<M>m,  which  was  not  in  the  first,  viz.  the  circular  revolu- 
tion, whose  beginning  and  end  cannot  be  assigned.  In  the  circular  or  spheri- 
cal form,  we  may  again  contemplate  a  certain  superior  form,  which  is  spiral, 
or  perpetually  circular ;  for  to  this  there  is  added  something  perpetual  or  in- 
finite, which  the  other  had  not,  viz.  that  its  diameter  is  not  included  or  ter- 
minated in  any  centre;  neither  are  they  simple  lines  which  it  describes,  but  it 
is  determined  by  a  certain  out-line  of  any  figure  of  a  circle,  or  superficies  of 
a  spliere,  which  serves  to  it  in  the  place  of  a  centre :  and  its  diameter  inclines 
after  the  inflection  of  some  kind  of  a  curve;  for  which  reason,  this  form  is  the 
measure  of  the  circular  form,  as  the  circular  form  is  the  measure  of  the  an^- 
lar.  In  this  spiral  form  we  may  contemplate  a  yet  more  superior  form,  which 
is  called  the  perpetually  spiral,  or  vortical,  to  which  again  something  more 
perpetual,  or  infinite,  is  added,  which  was  not  in  the  foregoing ;  for  the  spi- 
ral referred  itself  to  a  circle,  as  to  a  certain  infinite  centre,  and  from  this 
brought  itself  back  to  its  term,  or  boundary,  through  its  diameter,  to  a  fixed 
centre.  But  this  vortical  form  refers  itself  to  the  spiral  as  a  centre,  by  per- 
petual circular  lines,  axKl  it  is  for  the  same  reason  of  its  superiority,  tlie  mea- 
sure of  the  spiral  form :  this  vortical  form  manifests  itself  more  especially  in 
magnetics.  In  this  vortical  form,  we  may  again  contemplate  a  form  of  a  more 
superior  or  supreme  nature^viz.  the  perpetually  vortical,  or  the  celestial  form^ 
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to  itself  any  thing  as  a  proprietary  unless  it  be  such  as  may  (consist- 
ent  with  the  stability  of  the  whole)  be  particularly  centred  in  it ; 
and  again^  by  successive  revolutionsi  return  with  advantage  to  the 
common  centre^  viz.  the  good  of  the  whole.  Wherefore  they  do 
not  confine  their  light  and  heat  within  their  proper  spheres,  but 
transmit  them  into  the  dark  comers  of  our  solar  world,  and  to  the 
gross  bodies  of  which  our  caith  consists  ;  hanging  out  their  lamps 
when  the  sun  is  gone  down,  and  leaving  our  hemisphere,  night  in* 
vests  the  earth. 

[7*0  be  continued^ 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  supposition  of  subterraneous  fires, 
for  the  explanation  of  the  origin  and  end  of  volcanoes,  I  venture  to 
propose  to  you  another  hypothesis,  after  having  given  my  reasons 
why  that  advanced  by  you  does  not  satisfy  me.  Miners  experience, 
in  their  subterraneous  occupations,  when  they  descend  into  mines 
sometimes  more  than  five  miles  deep,  that  they  pass  through 
parts  where  they  feel  the  most  shivering  cold,  and  soon  after, 
through  others,  where  the  heat  is  almost  insupportable.  Now,  if 
there  were  fires  under  ground,  or,  as  some  suppose,  one  great  cen- 
tral fire  existed,  the  warmth  thereof  would  be  spread  alike,  and 
00  eruptions  or  explosions  could  be  produced,  since  the  workings 

in  which  many  finites»  as  so  maxi^  imperfections,  are  deposited,  (or  laid  aside 
as  it  were)  and  as  many  perpetuities,  or  infinites,  assumed.  Hence  this  form 
is  Oie  measure  of  the  vortical,  and  tlie  pattern  or  idea  of  all  the  inferior 
format  fivm  whence^  as  the  form  of  all  forms,  they  descend  and  are  produced. 
The  supra-celestial  form  is  spoken  of  in  the  sixth  scene  of  this  work,  in  which 
there  is  mothing  but.  universal  order,  law,  idea,  and  essence  of  essences,  and  so 
on.  That  this  doctrine  of  forms  is  just,  will  be  demonstrated,  God  willing^ 
'in  a  treatise  of  forms,  and  doctrine  of  orders  and  degrees.  In  the  celestial 
forro»  these  faculties  and  virtues  occur;  that  one  thing  respects  the  other  as 
itself;  neither  does  it  endeavor  at  anything,  but  the  common  firmness  and  union 
of  the  whole ;  for  herdn  there  is  no  nxed  centre.  But  as  many  points  as  there 
sre  in  It,  so  many  centres  there  are ;  so  that  all  its  determinations  consist  of 
centres,  or  mere  representations  of  them :  by  which  structure,  nothing  is  con* 
ndered  as  proper  to  it,  unless  it  has  such  a  character,  that  in  ^neral.  or  from 
all  the  centres  taken  together,  it  may  enter  into  itself;  and  by  a  continued  revolu- 
tioa,  return  back  into  the  other  centres  in  general  what  it  acquires  in  particu- 
Isr.  This  indeed  may  seem  strange  at  the  first  consideration,  because  remote 
from  the  objects  of  our  sight ;  but  that  the  thing  is  so  in  (act,  may  be  seen  from 
every  appearance  of  things,  traced  up  to  its  cause  and  first  principles ;  more 
espetiiUy  hi  our  animal  body,  where  audi  a  disposition  of  parts  every  where 
occurs,  that  there  is  nothing  but  what  considers  itself  in  a  centre ;  however, 
vith  respect  to  the  determinations  of  the  adjoining,  or  remote  part«  it  may  seem 
to  be  in  the  circumference,  or  constitute  the  diameter,  or  axis.  This  idea  we  may 
contemplateyet  more  evidently  in  the  modifications  of  xther  by  the  rays  of  light, 
Vol.  L  K  Ko.  2. 
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must  be  quite  unirorm.  But  if  we  suppose  these  explosions  to  be 
occasioned  by  heated  fossils,  every  thing  is  easily  explained.  We 
know  by  experience,  that  sulphureous  minerals,  by  the  access  of 
water,  get  heated  to  such  a  degree,  tliat  they  consume  themselves 
and  all  combustibles  around  them.  And  that  there  are  sulphureous 
substances,  in  some  mountains  in  great  numbers,  is  a  fact,  known 
to  every  mineralist.  In  addition  to  this,  geography  teaches  us, 
that  volcanoes  lie  commonly^ near  a  sea*coast,  and  those  near  the 
equator  are  copiously  provided  with  water  by  the  periodical  rainS| 
peculiar  to  those  parts  of  the  world, 

T.  MARSCHHAUSSEN. 


WONDEWUL  CONSTRUCTION  6F  THE  EAR, 
The  car,  it  is  true,  in  respect  to  beauty,  must  give  place  to  the 
eye.  However,  it  is  perfectly  well  formed,  and  is  no  less  a  master- 
piece of  the  creative  hand.  In  the  first  place,  the  position  of  the 
ear  shows  much  wisdom.  It  is  placed  in  the  most  convenient  part 
of  the  body,  near  the  brain,  the  common  seat  of  all  the  senses. 
The  outward  fonn  of  the  ear  is  worthy  our  admiration.  It  greatly 
resembles  a  muscle;  but  has  neither  the  softness  of  mere  ficsh, 
nor  the  hardness  of  bone.  If  it  was  only  flesh,  its  upper  part  would 
fall  down  over  the  orifice,  and  would  prevent  the  communication 
of  sounds.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  composed  of  hard  bones, 
it  would  be  very  painful  and  inconvenient  to  lie  on  either  side. 
For  this  reason,  the  Creator  formed  the  outward  part  of  the  ear  of  a 
gristly  substance,  which  has  the  consistence,  the  polish,  and  the 
folds,  most  proper  to  reflect  sounds ;  for  the  use  of  all  the  exter* 
nal  parts  is  to  collect  and  convey  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  ear. 
The  interior  construction  of  this  organ  must  still  more  excite  our 
admiration.  There  is  in  the  shell  of  the  ear  an  opening,  which 
they  call  tlie  auditory  fiifte.  The  entrance  of  it  is  furnished  with 
little  hairs  which  serve  as  a  bar,  to  keep  insects  from'  penetrating 
into  it  s  and  it  is  for  the  same  purpose  that  the  ear  is  moistened 
with  a  substance  that  is  conglutinous  and  bitter,  which  separates 
itself  from  the  glands.  The  drum  of  the  ear  is  placed  obliquely 
in  the  auditory  pipe.  This  part  of  the  ear  really  resembles  a  drum  s 
for,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  auditoiy  pipe  a 
bony  ring,  on  which  is  stretched  a  round  membrane,  dry  and  thin: 
ip  the  second  place,  there  is,  under  the  skin,  a  string  stretched 
tight,  which  does  here  the  same  service  as  that  of  the  drum,  for  it 
increases,  by  its  vibrations,  the  vibration  of  the  drum  of  the  eari 
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and  serves  sometimes  to  extend,  and  sometimes  to  relax  the  mem** 
brane.  In  the  hollow,  under  the  skin  of  the  idrum,  there  are  some 
veiy  small  bones,  but  very  remarkable,  called  auditory  bones,  and 
distinguished  by  these  names,  the  hammer,  the  anvilj  the  orbicular^ 
and  the  stirrup.  Their  use  is,  to  contribute  to  the  vibration,  and 
to  the  tension  of  the  skin  of  the  drum.  Behind  the  cavity  of  the 
drum,  another  opening  must  be  observed,  whieh  communicates 
with  a  pipe  which  leads  to  the  palate,  and  which  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  sensation  of  exterior  sounds.  Next  comes  the 
anaUj  which  rises  in  a  spiral  line.  Behind  is  the  auditory  pipe^ 
which  joins  the  brain. 

Hearing  is  in  itself  a  thing  worthy  of  admiration.   By  a  portion 

•fair,  extremely  small,  which  we  put  in  motion,  without  knowing 

how,  we  can  in  an  instant  make  our  thoughts  known  to  one  another, 

with  all  our  conceptions  and  desires,  and  this  in  as  perfect  a  man-* 

tier,  as  if  our  souls  could  see  into  each  other's.     But  to  oompre- 

hend  the  action  of  the  air,  in  the  propagation  of  sounds,  moro 

clearly,  we  must  remember  that  the  air  is  not  a  solid  body,  but  a 

fluid.     Throw  a  stone  into  a  calm  running  water,  there  will  result 

from  it  undulations,  which  will  extend  more  or  less,  according  to 

the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  stone  is  thrown.     Let  us  now 

suppose,  that  a  word  produces  in  the  air  the  same  effect  as  tht 

stone  produces  in  the  water.  While  the  person  who  speaks  is  ut« 

tcring  the  word,  he  expels  (with  more  or  less  force)  the  air  out  of 

his  mouth ;   that  air  communicates  to  the  outward  air,  which  it 

meets,  an  undulating  motion,  and  this  agitated  air  comes  and  shakes 

the  stretched  membrane  of  the  drum  in  the  ear;  this  membrane, 

thus  shaken,  communicates  vibrations  to  the  air  which  resides  in 

the  cavity  of  the  drum,  and  that  strikes  the  hammer;  the  hammer, 

in  its  turn,  strikes  the  other  little  bones ;  the  stirrup  transmits  to 

the  nerves,  through  the  oval  orifice,  the  motion  it  has  received; 

and  they  then  vibrate  like  the  strings  of  a  fiddle.     This  motion 

gains  strength  in  the  labyrinth,  and  reaches  to  what  is  properlj 

called  the  auditory  nerves.  The  soul  then  experiences  a  sensation 

proportionable  to  the  force  or  weakness  of  the  impression  re*- 

ceived,  and,  by  virtue  of  a  mysterious  law  of  the  Creator,  it  forms 

to  itself  representations  of  objects  and  of  truths. 
God,  in  order  to  make  us  more  sensible  of  his  general  goodness 

towards  mankind,  permits,  now  and  then,  that  some  should  be  born 

deaf.    Must  it  not  teach  us  to  value  iiig^ily  the  sense  of  which 

they  are  d<  prived  ?    The  best  way  to  prove  our'  gratitude  for  so 

great  a  blessing  is  to  make  a  good  use  of  it. 
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f/w  continuation  from  page  21. J 

The  narrative  mode  came  in  time  so  to  prevail,  that  in  a  lonp 
chain  of  history,  the  writer  commonly  leaves  off  dialogue  altoge* 
ther.  Early  writer*  of  that  kind  appear  to  have  very  little  judge- 
ment in  distinguishing  capital  facts  from  minute  circumstances, 
such  as  can  be  suppUed  by  the  reader  without  being  mentioned. 
The  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  by  Dares  Phrygius,  is  a  curious 
instance  of  that  cold  and  creeping  manner  of  composition.  The 
Koman  histories,  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  are  chronicles  merely* 
Cato,  Fabius,  Pictor,  and  Piso,  confined  themselves  to  naked  facts. 
In  the  Augustse  Scriptores  we  find  nothing  but  a  dejune  narrative 
of  &cts,  commonly  of  very  Httle  moment,  concerning  a  degenerate 
people ;  without  a  single  incident  that  can  rouse  the  imagination 
or  exercise  the  judgement.  The  monkisli  histories  are  all  of  them 
composed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  dry  narrative  manner  being  very  little  interesting  or  agree- 
able, a  taste  for  embellishment  prompted  some  writers  to  be  co- 
pious and  verbose.  Saxo  Grammaucus,  who  in  the  twelfth  ceo* 
tury  composed  in  Latin  a  history  of  Denmark,  surprisingly  pure 
at  that  early  periodf  is  extremely  verbose  and  full  of  tautologies. 
Such  a  style,  at  any  rate  unpleasant,  is  intolerable  in  a  modern 
tongue,  before  it  is  enriched  with  a  stock  o£  phrases  for  express- 
ing aptly  the  great  variety  of  incidents  that  enter  into  liistory. 

The  perfection  of  historical  composition^  which  writers  at  last 
attain  (o,  after  wandering  through  various  imperfect  modes,  is  a 
relation  of  interesting  facts,  connected  with  their  motives  and  con- 
sequenceik  A  history  of  that  kind  is  truly  a  chain  of  causes  and 
effects. 

The  history  of  Thucydides,  and  stiH  mere  that  of  Tacitus,  are 
sliining  instances  of  that  mo4e. 

ELoqu£2(.cE  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  art  of  literary  composi- 
tion :  for  till  the  latter  was  improved,  there  were  no  models  for 
studying  the  former.  Cicero^s  oration  for  Roscius  is  composed  ia 
a  style  diffuse  and  highly  ornamented ;  which,  says  Plutarch,  was 
unlvexsally  approved,  because  at  that  time  the  style  in  Asia,  intro- 
duced into  Rome  with  its  luxury,  was  in  high  vogue.  But  Cice- 
ro, in  a  journey  to  Greece^  where  he  Leisurely  studied  Greek  au- 
tliors,  was  taught  to  prune  off  superflmties,  and  to  purify  his  style» 
which  he  did  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement  He  introduced  in- 
to his  native  tongue  a  sweetness,  a  grace^  a  majesty,  that  surpri- 
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fled  the  world,<and  even  the  Romans  themselves.  Cicero  obserrei 
yr'uh  great  regret,  that  if  ambition  for  power  had  not  drawn  Julius 
Caesar  from  the  bar  to  command  legions>  he  would  have  become 
'the  most  complete  orator  in  the  world.  So  partial  are  men  to  the 
profession  in  which  they  excel.  Eloquence  triumphs  in  a  popu« 
Jar  assembly,  makes  some  figure  in  a  court  of  law  composed  of 
many  judges,  vc^  little  where  there*'  is  but  a  single  judge,  and 
none  at  M  in  a  despotic  government.  Eloquence  flourished  in  the 
republics  of  Athens  and  of  Rome,  makes  some  figure  at  present  in 
a  British  house  of  commons,  and  often  inspires  admiration  in  the 
public  councils  of  our  own  country. 

The  Greek  stage  has  been  justly  admired  among  all  polite  na-  y 
tions.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  in  particular  are 
by  all  critics  held  to  be  perfect  in  their  kind,  excellent  models  for 
imftation,  but  far  above  rivalship.  If  the  Greek  stage  was  so  early 
brought  to  maturity,  it  is  a  phenomenon  not  a  little  singular  in  the 
progress  of  arts.  The  Greek  tragedy  made  a  rapid  progress  from 
Thespis  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  whose  compositions  are  won- 
derful productions  of  genius,  considering  that  the  Greeks  at  that 
period  were  but  beginning  to  emerge  from  roughness  and  barba- 
rity into  a  taste  for  literature.  The  compositions  of  Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  must  have  been  highly  relished  among 
people  who  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  more  perfect.  We  judge  by 
comparison,  and  every  work  is  held  to  be  perfect  that  has  no  rivaL 
It  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  it  was  not  the  dialogue  which 
chiefly  enchanted  the  Athenians,  nor  variety  in  the  passions  re- 
presented, nor  perfection  in  the  actors ;  but  machinery  and  pom- 
pous decoration,  joined  with  exquisite  music.  That  these  particu- 
lars ^ere  carried  to  the  greatest  height,  we  may  with  certauity 
conclude  from  the  extravagant  sums  bestowed  on  them :  the  ex- 
hibiting a  single  tragedy  was  more  expensive  to  the  Athenians 
than  their  fleet  oj:  their  army  In  any  single  campaign. 

One  would  imagine,  however,  that  these  compositions  were  toe 
simple  to  enchant  for  ever ;  as  variety  in  action,  sentiment  and'  pas- 
sion,  is  requisite,  without  which  the  stage  will  not  continue  long  a 
bvorite  entertainment :  and  yet  we  find  not  a  single  improvement 
attempted  after  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The  man- 
ner of  performance,  indeed,  prevented  absolutely  any  improve- 
ment. A  fluctuation  of  passion  and  refined  sentiment,  would  have 
made  no  figure  on  the  Grecian  stage.  Imagine  the  discording 
scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  Julius  Caesar,  to  be  there 
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exhibited,  or  the  handkerchief  in  the  Moor  of  Venice :  how  slight 
would  be  their  effect,  when  pronounced  in  a  mask  and  through  a 
pipe.  The  working  of  nature  upon  the  countenance,  and  the  flex- 
ions of  voice  expressive  of  various  feeUngs,  so  deeply  affecting  ia 
modem  representation,  would  have  been  entirely  lost.  If  a  great 
genius  had  arisen  with  talent  for  composing  a  pathetic  tragedy  in 
perfection,  he  would  have  made  no  figure  in  Greece.  An  edifice 
must  have  been  erected  of  a  moderate  size :  New  actors  must 
iiave  been  trained  to  act  with  a  bare  face,  and  to  pronounce  in  their 
own  voice.  And,  after  all,  there  remained  a  greater  miracle  still 
to  be  performed,  viz.  a  total  reformation  of  taste  in  the  people  of 
Athens.  In  one  word,  the  simplicity  of  the  Greek  tragedy  was 
suited  to  the  manner  of  acting,  and  that  manner  excluded  .all  im- 
provements. 

[^To  be  conginued,'] 


IRules  for  judging   of  the  beauties  of  Fainting,  Music,  and  Foe* 

^^  »  founded  on  a  new  examination  of  the  word  "  thought f**  as 

applied  to  the  fine  arts. 

Thoughts  are,  generally  speaking,  all  ideas  sufficiently  distinct 
to  be  conveyed  by  signs.  When  speaking  with  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  belles-lettres  and  polite  arts,  we  mean,  by  thoughts, 
the  ideas  which  the  artist  attempts  to  raise  by  his  performance,  in 
contradiction  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  raised  or  expressed. 

In  works  of  art,  thoughts  are  what  remain  of  a  performance, 
v^hen  stripped  of  its  embellishments.  Thus,  a  poet's  thoughts  are 
what  remains  of  his  poems,  independently  of  the  versification,  and 
of  some  ideas  merely  serving  for  its  decoration  and  improvement. 

Thoughts,  therefore,  are  the  materials  proposed  and  applied  by 
art  to  its  purposes.  The  dress  in  which  tliey  appear,  or  the  form 
into  which  they  are  moulded  by  the  artist,  is  merely  accidental ; 
consequently,  they  are  the  first  object  of  attention  in  every  work  of 
art;  the  spirit,  the  soul  of  a  performance,  which,  if  its  thoughts 
are  indifferent,  is  but  of  little  value,  and  may  be  compared  to  a 
palace  of  ice,  raised  in  the  most  regular  form  of  an  habitable  struc- 
ture, but,  from  the  nature  of  its  materials,  totally  useless. 

While,  therefore,  you  are  contemplating  ah  historical  picture, 
try  to  forget  that  it  is  a  picture ;  forget  the  painter,  whose  magic 
art  hasi  by  lights  and  shades,  created  bodies  where  there  are  none. 
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Fancy  to  yourself  that  you  are  looking  at  men,  and  then  attend  to 
their  actions.  Observe  whether  they  are  interesting ;  whether  tho 
persons  express  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  their  faces,  attitudes, 
and  motions ;  whether  you  may  understand  the  language  of  their 
airs  and  gestures  ;  and  whether  they  tell  you  something  remark- 
able. If  you  find  it  not  worth  your  while  to  attend  to  the  persons 
thus  realised  by  your  fancy,  the  painter  has  thought  to  little  pur- 
pose. 

Whilst  listening  to  a  musical  performance,  try  to  forget  that  you 
are  hearing  sounds  of  an  inanimate  instrument,  produced  only  by 
great  and  habitual  dexterity  of  lips  and  fingers.  Fancy  to  yourself, 
that  you  hear  a  man  speaking  some  unknown  language,  and  ob- 
serve whether  his  sound  express  some  sentiments  ;  whether  they 
denote  tranquillity  or  disturbance  of  mind,  soft  or  violent,  joyful 
or  grievous  affections ;  whether  they  express  any  character  of  the 
speaker;  and  whether  the  dialect  be  noble  or  mean.  If  you  cannot 
discover  any  of  these  requisites,  then  pity  the  virtuoso  for  having 
left  so  much  ingenuity  destitute  of  thought. 

In  the  same  manner  we  must  also  judge  of  poems,  especially  of 
the  lyric  kind.  That  ode  is  valuable,  which,  when  deprived  of 
its  poetical  dress,  still  affords  pleasing  thoughts  or  images  to  the 
mind.  Its  real  merit  may  be  best  discovered  by  transposing  it  in- 
to simple  prose,  and  depriving  it  of  its  poetic  coloring.  If  no- 
thing remains,  that  a  man  of  sense  and  reflection  would  approve, 
the  ode,  with  the  most  charming  harmony,  and  the  most  splendid 
coloring,  is  but  a  fine  dress  hung  round  a  man  of  straw.  How 
greatly  then  are  those  mistaken,  who  consider  an  exuberant  fancy, 
and  a  delicate  ear,  as  sufficient  qualifications  for  a  lyric  poet! 

It  is  only  after  having  examined  the  thoughts  of  a  performance 
in  their  unadorned  state,  that  we  can  pronounce  whether  the  at- 
tire in  which  they  have  been  dressed  by  art,  fits,  and  becomes  well 
or  Ul.  A  thought,  whose  value  and  merit  cannot  be  estimated  but 
from  its  dress,  isj  in  effect,  as  futile  and  insignificant  as  a  man  who 
affects  to  display  his  merit  by  external  pomp.  M.  K< 


The  following  are  humbly  recommended  as  necessary  requi- 
Mlcs  for  a  lady's  toilet :  a  fine  eye  water,  benevolence  ;  best  white 
paint,  innocence  ;  a  mixture,-  giving  sweetness  to  the  voice,  wi/rf- 
nc99  and  truth  ;  a  wash  to  prevent  wrinkles,  contentment  /  best 
rouge,  modesty  ;  a  pair  of  the  most  valuable  ear-rings,  attentions 
an  universal  beautifier,  ^ood-hiwiorj  a  lip  salve,  cheer/ulnesa. 
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ABLXrnONS. 
Ablutioni  from  abluo^  quasi  ab  and  lavo,  [I  wash  away]  vas  ft 
leligious  ceremony  much  in  use  among  the  ancient  Romans ;  be- 
ing a  sort  of  purification!  perfonned  by  washing  the  body  before 
they  entered  on  sacrifice.  Sometimes  they  washed  their  hands 
and  feet}  sometimes  the  head,  and  oftentimes  the  whole  body ;  for 
which  purpose,  at  the  entrance  into  their  temples,  were  placed 
marble  vessels  filled  with  water.  The  Romans  used  to  wash  the 
feet  of  new  married  women,  as  an  emblem  of  the  purity  required 
of  them  in  marriage.  If  a  man  committed  murder,  or  any  other 
act  of  violence,  he  was  not  allowed  to  approach  the  altar  till  he  had 
Washed  himself.    Ovid  justly  ridicules  this  notion; 

jfh  nimiuih  faciles^  qui  tristia  crimina  cadit 
jFiumined  tolli  fiosae  fiutatia  aqua. 

Ah  credulous !  who  think,  when  blood  is  spilt, 
The  running  stream  can  wash  away  the  guilt. 

But  ablution  was  not  always  performed  by  bathing ;  they  some- 
times made  Use  of  aspiersion,  or  sprinkling  with  water,  which  was 
done  with  a  branch  of  olive,  laurel,  or  an  instrument  made  on  pur^ 
pose,  and  named,  from  its  purpose,  asfiergilltitn. 

Idem  $er  socioa  fiura  ciaumtulit  unday 
Sfiargena  rore  levi^  et  ramo  f click  Oliv^. 

Old  Chorioeus  compassM  thrice  the  crew, 

And  dipp'd  an  olive  branch  in  holy  dew^ 

Which  thrice  he  sprinkled  round.  Drtdeic. 

But  the  more  august  mysteries^  such  as  those  of  Ceres,  required 
ablumn^  or  dipping  of  the  whole  body ;  and  the  oracle  of  Tropho- 
iiius  could  pot  be  consulted,  till  a  ^lan  had  first  dipped  himself 
several  times  in  the  river  Hercyna.  ^neas  dared  not  handle  sa* 
ered  things  till  he  had  purged  himself  by  a  proper  ablution, 

Tuy  genUoTf  cafic  aacra  tnanu  fiatrioaquc  fienatca  ; 
Me  bello  e  tanto  digreaaunij  et  atde  recently  , 

"       Attractare  nefaay  donee  me  Jlumine  vivo 
Mluero. 

.     Thou,  thou,  my  sire,  our  gods  and  relics  bear » 
These  hands,  yet  horiid  with  the  stains  of  war^ 
Refrain  their  touch,  unhallow'd,  till  the  day. 
When  the  pure  stream  shall  wash  the  guilt  away. 
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^blutixms  appear  to  be  as  old  as  any  ceremonies,  and  external 
worship  itself.  The  Jewish  religion,  [from  correapondcncef^  re- 
quired continual  ablutions  or  washlnf^ ;  and  we  read  that  Moses 
ivas  commanded  *<  to  make  a  laver  of  brass  for  Aaron  and  his  sons 
to  wash  their  hands  and  face  in,  when  they  went  into  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation."  But  as  people  accustom  themselves  to  re* 
gard  things  appointed  for  sacred  uses  with' a  kind  of  superstitious 
awe,  this  very  practice,  which  was  only  intended  as  a  sign  of  in- 
ward purity,  at  length  became  the  essential  part  of  their  religion; 
an  error  with  which  Jesus  Christ  reproached  the  Jews,  Thus  it 
appears,  say  some  Christian  writers,  that  Moses  enjoined  ablution ; 
the  heathens  adopted  them,  and  Mahomet  and  his  followers  con- 
tinued them;  thus  they  have  got  footing  among  most  nations, JLid 
make  a  considerable  part  of  most  established  religions. 

Ablutions,   nevertheless,  owe  their  origin  to  a  more  ancient 
source.    The  custom  of  ablution  in  warm  countries  is  essential  to 
cleanliness  and  health,  where  the  luxurious  habits  of  indolent  in- 
dulgence are  too  apt  to  prevail  over  remote  advantages,  which  are 
to  be  obtained  by  exenions;  thence  it  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  wise  legislators,  or  law-givers,  among  their  religieous  du- 
ties.    The  Bramins  of  India,  and  all  the  numerous  inferior  castSi 
perform  certain  ablutions  at  stated  periods  in  every  day.     The  Bra- 
mins  must  bathe  their  whole  bodies  before  they  eat,  when  they 
eat,  and  before  they  retire  to  rest.     The  Shaatah  obliges  them 
to  undergo  an  ablution  after  the  nuptial  rite.     Both  sexes  practise 
this  ablution,  and  have  a.  high  veneration  for  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges.    But  as  they  cannot  at  all  times  be  near  enough  to  wash 
themselves  in  the  sacred  waters,  the  Bramins  teli  thone  so  situated, 
that  other  waters  will  have  the  same  virtue,  if,  whilst  bathing, 
they  pronounce,  certain  words.    The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  bor- 
rowed these,  along  with  others  of  their  religious  institutions,  from 
Hhe  Asiatics,  for  priests  had  their  diurnal  and  nocturnal  ablutions  ; 
the  Grecians  their  sprinkling ;  the  Romans  their  lustrations  and 
lavations;  the  Jews  their  washing  their  hands  and  feet,  besides  their 
baptism  ;  the  ancient  Christians  had  their  ablutions  before  commu- 
nion, which  the  Romish  Church  still  retains  before  their  mass, 
sometimes  after;  the  Syrians,  Corpts,  &c.  have  their  solemn  wash- 
ings on  Good  Friday ;  the  Turks  their  greater  and  lesser  ablutions ; 
their  gant  and  wodon  ;  their  aman^  tabarutj  guaul^  abdeat^  &c. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  custom  under  the  sanction  of  re- 
ligion, the  transition  to  a  symbol  of  purity  was  neitlier  difficult  nor 
Vol.  I.  •  L  ^o-  3- 
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♦ 
unreasonable,  and  Jience  it  had  been  diffused  through  all  ancieDt 

religious  institutions^  even  where  the  same  motives  to, frequent 

ablutions  did  not  exist.         * 

However  whimsical  their  ablutions  maj  appear  to  the  unreflect- 
ing, it  strongly  marks  the  wisdom  of  the  institutors.  And  even 
in  cold  and  temperate  climates,  few  things  wonld  ten<^  more  to 
prevent  disease  than  a  frequent  practice  of  them.  Were  eveiy 
person,  for  example,  after  visitihg  the  sick,  handling  a  dead  bodf, 
or  touching  any  thing  that  might  convey  infection,  to  ^fash  before 
he  went  into  company  or  sat  down  to  meat,  he  would  run  less  ha* 
zard  of  catching  the  infection  himself,  or  of  communicating  it  to 
others.  Whence  does  it  ^rise  that  the  Asiatics  and  Africans  have 
such  fine  teeth,  and  that  in  our  cities,  the  fair  sex  especially,  rarely 
possess  fine  teeth,  or  for  any  length  of  time  ?  It  is  owing  to  the 
ablution  of  the  mouth  after  meals  by  the  former,  and  to  the  neglect 
of  it  by  the  latter. 

Frequent  washing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and  aordes  which 
adhere  to  the  skin,  but  likewise  promotes  the  perspiration,  braces 
the  body,  and  enlivens  the  spirits.  The  custom  of  washing  the 
fleet,  though  less  necessary  ia  cold  climates,  is  nevertheless  a  very 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanliness,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the  pre* 
servation  of  health.  This  piece  of  cleanliness  would  often  prevent 
colds  and  fevers.  Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and 
legs,  in  lukxswarm  water,  at  night,  after  being  exposed  to  cold  or 
wet  through  the  day,  they  would  seldom  experience  the  bad  effects 
which  proceed  from  these  causes.  The  jirmcniansj  who  are  the 
quakers  of  the  east,  are  the  most  healthy  people  in  Asia,  and  attri* 
1)Ute  this  happiness  to  the  constant  use  of  the  hot  baths. 


SOLOMON'S  TEMPLE. 

llie  inward  part  of  the  temple,  the  ceiling,  floor,  and  walls,  were 
covered  round  about  with  thick  and  massy  gold ;  the  outward  part 
was  built  of  the  finest  and  whitest  marble.  When  the  travellers 
to  Jerusalem  beheld  the  temple  at  a  distance,  it  seemed  to  be  a 
great,  clear,  and  white  mountain  of  snow:  but  the  sun  shining 
*with  its  beams  upon  the  top  of  the  temple,  which  was  overlaid 
with  fine  polished  golden  plates,  it  appeared  as  if  a  vast  number 
of  burning  lamps,  and  fliimes  of  fire,  biioke  out  of  this  mountain  of 
snow. 
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FOB  THE  HALCYON  LUMINAET. 

AMANDA. 

One  evening,  when  summer  had  vennellM  the  skyi 

And  luU'd  every  billow  to  rest, 
I  stray'd  with  Amanda  the  sea-marg;in  nigh, 

Wliile  Zephyr  ]ust  ruffled  it&  breast. 

I  stoop'd,  and  I  wrote  her  dear  name  on  the  sand. 
When  smiling,  "Ah,  Strephon i"  said  she, 

^  An  emblem,  perhaps,  though  unconscious  thy  hand> 
This  bears  of  thy  passion  for  me. 

^  As  the  sea  shall  efface,  by  the  next  rolling  tide^ 

The  letters  impressed  on  the  shore. 
So  may  the  same  fate  your  Amanda  betide, 

And  she  be  remembei^d  no  more. 

^  The  cold  winds  of  poverty  bleakly  may  blow, 

Or  jealousy  damp  all  thy  joy, 
A  thousand  harsli  tempests  that  happen  below, 

May  rise  every  bliss  to  destroy. 

And  as  to  the  charms  Amanda  mi^  boast. 
Like  the  name  thou  hast  wrote  on  the  shore. 

In  the  rough  tides  of  Time  will  they  shortly  be  lost. 
And  their  traces  remembered  no  more  I" 

^  Not  so,  my  Amanda  I  thy  beauty  shall  live 
In  the  heart  which  thy  virtue  hath  won; 

Ajid  Virtue  the  ruins  of  Time  shall  survive, 
And  live  when  extinguiahM  the  sun  I" 

STREPHON. 


i' 
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THE  HARVEST  ROSE. 

[written  by  t.  Mccreary.] 

When  autumn  wing'd  the  blast  with  power 

To  sweep  the  bending  forest  bare^ 
Deep  in  the  vale  I  found  a  flower, 

A  little  rose  that  lingered  there. 
Though  half  its  blushing  sweets  had  fled, 

Its  leaves  were  edg'd  with  winter  snows, 
Yet  still  the  fragrant  odors  shed, 

Declared  love's  emblem  was  a  rose  I 

With  curious,  though  with  eager  haste, 

I  seiz'd  the  little  fading  prize, 
Then  in  my  bosom  fondly  press'd, 

The  faintly  blushing  floweret  lies ; 
I  flew  impadent  to  my  fair, 

My  heart  with  f(snd  affection  glows ; 
«  A  flower,  my  love,  to  deck  your  hair, 

A  little  modest  harvest  rose. 

*<  When  first  its  vivid  blooming  hue 

The  amorous  zephyrs  kiss*d  with  pride, 
O  then,  my  life,  it  look'd  like  you. 

When  first  I  clasp'd  my  blushing  bride. 
Its  fragrance  still,  though  flown  the  dye. 

Is  thy  pure  soul,  where  friendship  glows ; 
It  proves,  though  love's  warm  ardor  die. 

That  friendship  live&— sweet  harvest  rose  !*' 


FOR  THE   HALCYON   LUMINARY. 

TraTulation  qf  the  Latin  efiigram^  Ad  Somnum,  in  thejirat  number 

of  the  JLuminary^^y  Dr,  Wolcott^  or  Peter  Pindar* 

TO  SLEEP. 

Come,  gentle  Sleep  !  attend  thy  votary's  prayer, 
And,  though  death's  image  to  my  couch  repair-* 
How  sweet,  thus  lifeless,  yet  with  life  to  lie ! 
Thus,  without  dying,  O  how  sweet  to  die  i 
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VOR   THE    HA1.0T0N   LUMINARY. 

THE  RUSTIC. 

While  birth  and  rank  attractions  boasty 

While  splendor  lures  the  wandering  eye : 
Victims,  alas !  to  comfort  lost. 
In  vain  for  happiness  we  trjr. 
The  rustic  only  true  contentment  knows. 
As  each  succeeding  night  he  sinks  to  calm  repose. 

In  gaudy  robes,  in  tinsel  show, 

In  dissipation's  numerous  train ; 
That  pleasure  they  one  moment  know, 
A  moment  after  turns  to  pain. 
True  happiness  the  rustic  only  knows. 
As  each  succeeding  night  he  sinks  to  calm  repose. 

He  lives  content,  he  envies  not 

The  many  luxuries  of  the  great  ^ 
And  praises  echo  through  his  cot. 
To  the  kind  aulthor  of  his  fate. 
With  gratitude  his  honest  bosom  glows, 
As  each  succeeding  night  he  sinks  to  calm  repose. 


FOB  THE  HALCYON  LUBONART. 

MUSIC— AN  ODE. 

Long  had  the  race  of  morti^ls  here  below. 
Trod  the  rough  path  of  wretchedness  and  wo.. 
While  every  blessing  of  celestial  birth. 
Provoked  by  crimes,  indignant  left  the  earth; 
One  solace  then  to  human  life  was  given, 
Indulgent  Mu&io  left  her  native  heaven ; 
Borne  on  swift  pinions  from  the  world  above, 
To  earth  she  comes,  the  messenger  of  love. 
Here  as  she  touch'd,  and  clapp'd  her  downy  wings, 
Joy  tuned  her  voice,  and  struck  her  golden  srings  ; 
Her  magic  power  first  banish'd  wo  and  strife, 
And  sung  a  requiem  to  the  ills  of  life. 
Hail  *.  heavenly  maid,  what  wondrous  deeds  of  old, 
*By  thee  achieved,  by  ancient  poets  told ; ' 
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When  Thracian  Orpheus  eMght  celestial  fire,    ' 
Drew  rocks  and  trees  obscquioua  to  his  lyre. 
And  from  pale  Pluto's  ghastly  realms  set  free, 
His  beauteous,  long-lost,  loved  Eurydice. 
The  dpyades*  harp,  the  watery  Tritoa's  shell, 
O'ereaith  and  ocean  wide  thy  triumphs  swell. 
Sooth*d  by  thy  power  ferodous  men  grew  mild), 
Despair  was  pleased,  and  moping  Madness  smiled. 
Thy  breath  inspires  alike  in  every  age, 
The  high,  the  low,  the  savage,  and  the  sage. 
Dealt  with  no  partial  hand,  but  free  as  air 
All  ranks,  all  classes,  in  thy  favors  share. 
Monarchs  for  thee,  from  their  high  thrones  retire, 
The  warrior  quits  the  field  to  snatch  the  lyre. 
Jocund  the  shepherd,  all  the  live-long  day. 
Beguiles  the  hours  with  thy  enchanting  lay. 
From  yonder  hill,  across  the  spacious  plains^ 
Hark  !  the  shrill  voices  of  the  Uborbg  swains  ; 
While  the  blithe  ploughman  of  the  neigboring  vale. 
Whistles  in  concert  with  the  threshing  flail. 
Swift  o'er  the^mcad,  the  milkmaid  trips  along. 
And  cheers  the  hamlet  with  her  matin  song  j 
Then  all  the  day  with  undiminish'd  zeal. 
Sings  apd  beats  time  beside  the  spinning-wheel. 
The  sailor-boy,  far  on  the  watery  deeps, 
Lash'd  to  the  helm  his  midnight  vigil  keeps. 
When  nought  appears  above,  below,  abroad. 
But  heaven's  wide  concave  and  the  sable  flood  ; 
Oft  as  he  thinks  of  home  and  heaves  a  sigh, 
Music  befrieuds  him  with  her  lullaby. 
Pierced  with  the  thought  of  her  he  left  behind, 
He  sings  and  soothes  the  anguish  of  his  mind. 
Like  one  of  old,  as  ancient  story  runs, 
I,  when  a  boy,  sung  down  whole  summer  suns ; 
Rupt  with  the  theme,  I  sung  the  hours  away, 
**  From  morn  till  dewy  eve,  a  summci^'s  day.'* 
Lured  by  the  notes  of  earliest  birds,  I'd  rove, 
And  oft  at  sultry  noon  frequent  the  grove  ; 
Still  oftener,  when  each  zephyr's  hush'd  to  rest. 
And  Sol's  last  radiance  gilds  the'enamell'd  west, 
Pour'd  the  full  accents  cross  the  emlx)wered  plain, 
Wixilc  hills  responsive  echo'd  back  the  strain. 


Religion  owns  and  courts  thy  kindly  power 

To  gild  the  dark,  and  bless  the  lightsome  hour. 

What  varied  strains  from  thy  exhaustless  store, 

Win  wizard  fancy  draw  for  ever  more  I 

And  sacred  anthems  long  from  earth  will  nse^ 

Wafted  by  thee,  like  incense,  to  the  skies. 

Music  i,  thou  zest  of  life,  and  balm  of  age. 

To  cheer  man's  path  through  this  dark  pilgrimage. 

In  every  state  be  thou  my  partner  made, 

By  night,  by  day,  the  sunshine  and  the  shade. 

Teach  me,  while  here,  tlie  strains  which  angels  sing ; 

From  hearts  devout  to  Heaven's  immortal  King ; 

Tune  my  last  breath  with  pure  seraphic  love, 

And  hymn  my  passage  to  the  choir  above. 

MARCELLUS. 
Bloomingdale^  Afiril  20 j  1811. 


VARIETY. 

«  JVobody*8  foe  but  Ms  own."  How  often  do  we  hear  this  per- 
nicious proverb  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  vice  and 
immorality.  It  must  be  a  hurtful  saying,  because  it  is  not  founded 
in  truth.  It  originates  in  evil,  and  goes  upon  this  false  principle, 
that  sin,  in  many  cases,  is  inimical  only  to  the  person  who  com- 
mits it.  To  expose  and  refute  this,  is  only  to  sutc  and  exemplify 
it.  A  drunkard,  for  instance,  does  notjight  and  quarrel  in  Bis  cup9, 
violate  his  neighbor's  wife,  or  do  other  acts  of  violence  and  hosti- 
lity;  he  is,  therefore,  nobody's  foe -but  kU  own.  Is  tins  true?  Far 
from  it.  He  hereby  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  and 
keeps  them  in  countenance  by  the  evil  and  bad  example  he  sets ; 
and  this  is  being  their  foe.  Besides  which,  he  is  an  enemy  to  hja 
family  and  relatives^  (if  he  has  any)  or  to  the  fioor^  (if  he  has  none) 
in  mispending  that  substance  In  riot  and  excess,  which  should 
have  been  for  their  benefit  and  advantage.  And  he  is  a  foe  also  to  ' 
the  community  and  country  he  lives  in,  in  mispending  that  time, 
and  impairing  and  destroying  that  health  and  strength  which  might 
have  been  employed  in  their  use  and  service.  AnciH  to  crown  all, 
he  is  Qod*s  enemy  and  foe,  in  breaking  his  laws,  and  trampling  his 
mandates  and  orders  under  foot.  All  this  sufficiently  proves  this 
is  no  proverb  of  Solomon's,  but  the  raw  and  undigested  saying  of 
some  ignorant  and  unthinking  mind.  Cease,  reader,  to  hear  such 
instructions !  it  causeth  to  err  from  the  words  of  knowledge. 


58  VARtETY. 

EFFECTS  PRODUCED  BY  THEU  CONTRARIES. 

How  many  natural  effects  do  we  see  daily  produced  by  their 
contraries  ?  Thus  it  is  that  poisons  are  ingredients  in  the  compo* 
sition  of  the  md&t  excellent  antidotes.  The  oils  of  tartar  and  vit* 
riol|  mixed  together,  grow  hot  and  boil,  though  separately  cold« 
A  paste,  made  with  equal  parts  of  filings  of  iron  and  sulphur,  takes 
fire  when  sprinkled  with  common  water.  A  piece  of  unsladked 
lime,  which  is  cold,  receives  a  brisk  heat  by  the  mixture  of  wa- 
ter, which  is  still  colder. 

Ice  will  produce  fire,  if  fair  water  is  made  to  boil  for  half  an 
hour  to  make  the  air  pass  out  of  it.  Two  inches  of  this  water  must 
afterwards  be  exposed  to  a  very  cold  air,  and  when  it  is  frozen, 
the  extremities  of  the  ice  are  to  be  melted  before  a  fire,  till  the 
ice  acquires  a  convex  spherical  figure  on  both  sides.  Then,  with 
a  glove,  this  kind  of  buniing  mirror  being  presented  to  the  sun, 
and  the  rays  being  assembled  by  refraction  in  a  common  focus,  will 
set  fire  therein  to  some  fine  gun-powder. 

If  a  phial  of  round  glass,  and  full  of  water,  is  exposed  to  the  suo^ 
when  it  is  very  hot,  as  in  summer,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  three  in  the  afternoon,  it  will  set  fire  to  fine  gun-powder 
placed  in  the  focus  of  this  burning  mirror  made  of  water.  These 
experiments  show  clearly,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  lose  nothing  of 
their  nature,  by  piercing  and  passing  through  the  pores  of  water 
and  ice. 


The  following  epitaph  holds  an  elevated  rank  among  the  few  spe- 
cimens of  this  sort  of  writing  that  have  any  just  claims  to  poetic 
merit  It  was  inscribed  on  the  tomb-stone  of  two  sisters,  twbs  at 
birth,  companions  in  youth,  partners  in  death,  and  tenants  of  tlie 
same  grave. 

Fair  marble,  tell  to  future  days, 

That  here  two  virgin  aUtera  lie, 
Whose  life  employ 'd  each  tongue  in  praise, 

Whose  death  drew  tears  from  every  eye. 


>  In  stature,  beauty,  years,  and  fame. 

Together  as  they  grew,  they  shone 
So  much  alike^  so  much  the  bame^ 
Death  quite  mistook  them  both  for  one. 


VARIETY.  8^. 

Wh^  U  graai  green  P  Because  green  is  the  ultimate  or  lowest 
Biuiifestation  of  lighty  which  is  truth,  and  of  course  the  lowest 
form  wherein  the  life  of  colors  is  exhibited ;  for  whatever  is  of  a 
darker  hue  than  green,  partakes  proportionably  of  black,  which 
corresponds  to  what  is  false ;  black  being  a  suffocation  of  light ; 
)ust  as  falsehood  is  a  suffocation  or  perversion  of  truth.  Now,  as  in 
the  creauon  or  regeneration  of  man,  the  first  things  that  have  life 
are  in  Gen.  i.  called  herbs,  grass,  &c.  so  in  the  natural  world,  what- 
ever is  of  the  vegetable  system,  as  being  the  first  dawn  of  life,  or 
its  lowest  state  of  manifestation,  is  of  a  green  color,  because  green 
is  the  lowest  form  of  the  existence  of  light,  which  is  the  life  of 
cdlort. 


It  is  well  known  that  persons  of  weak  eyes  can  bear  to  look  on 
things  of  a  green  color  better  than  on  any  other.  The  fact  Can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  corre^/iondences.  The  eye  is  a  recipient 
of  lightf  which  corresponds  to  truth  ;  the  weakness  of  the  eye  de«- 
notes  the  obscurity  of  truth ;  and  green  being  the  ultimate  or 
lowest  manifestation  of  light,  is  on  that  account  better  accommo- 
dated to  weak  eyes;  for  the  analogy,  or  correspondent  agreement, 
between  truth  and  light,  and  the  organs  of  the  former  with  tne  ob- 
jects of  the  latter,  is  constantly  preserved  through  all  their  grada- 
tions) from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  forms.  Hence  as  strength  of 
vision  corresponds  to  the  puiity  and  brightness  of  truth  -,  so  faint- 
ness  of  sight,  together  with  its  organ  the  eye,  when  in  a  disordered 
or  weak  state,  in  likemanfier  corresponds  to  the  obscurity  of  truth 
as  represented  by  the  color  green ;  which  I  take  to  be  the  true 
reason  why  weak  eyes  can  bear  to  look  on  objects  of  a  green  color, 
better  than  on  any  other. 


Married,  at  Concord,  (Ms.)  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Ripley,  Mr.  Johw 
English,  of  Brighton,  to  Miss  Nancy  French,  of  the  former 
place.  Concord  being  established  between  these  two  hostile  /lowertj 
it  seems  the  latter  has  determined  on  a  <<  trip  to  Brighton^**  where 
it  is  expected  act9  of  union  will  eradicate  all  former  prejudices  and 
animosities. 

Vol.  I.  M  Ab.  2. 


^  VABIETY. 

The  following  beautiful  little  sonnet  was  first  published  in  Eng- 
land, as  long  ago  as  the  year  1655,  in  a  work  entitled  the  ^  IVU'm 
Inter/ireteTy  the  Englith  Pamaaaus"  There  are  few  modem  pro- 
ductions that  equal,  and  none  that  surpass  it  in  poetic  beauty  i 

As  beauteous  Delia  walk'd  alone. 
The  feathered  snow  came  softly  down, 
As  Jove  descending  from  his  tower. 
To  court  her  in  a  silver  shower ; 
The  wanton  snow  flfew  to  her  breast 
As  little  birds  into  their  nest ; 
But  overcome  with  wMteness  there,    % 
From  grief  dissolved  into  a  tear ; 
Thence  falling  on  her  garment's  hem, 
To  deck  her,  froze  into  a  gem. 

In  the  government  of  Solikamaky,  in  Siberia,  (says  count  StrogQ- 
nofF)  there  dwells  a  peculiar  race  of  people  called  fVodyackaj  who 
are  neither  Christians,  Mahometans,  nor  yet  Idolaters,  as  all  around 
them  are ;  but  have  preserved  the  worship  of  one  God,  witfaoat 
any  apparent  type  orimageof  him,so  universal  in  the  East.  They 
have  no  order  of  priesthood  set  apart,  but  live  in  families,  the  head 
of  which  officiates  as  such,  when  they  make  an  offering  of  their 
first  fniita  in  harvest  time,  which  is  the  only  token  of  religious 
Worship  the  Russians  have  ever  discovered  among  them.  * 
-  They  call  a  man  Jdam  in  their  language,  and  talk  of  themselves 
as  the  original  atockj  (the  count's  term,  in  French,  was  ia  aouche) 
from  whence  the  other  parts  of  this  earth  were  peopled. 

Their  funeral  ceremony  consists  in  setting  the  dead  corpse  be- 
fore the  relations,  when  they  mak^  a  repast,  out  of  which  they 
present  a  portion  to  the  deceased,  and  after  a  short  silence  they 
use  these  general  words  :  ^'  Since  thou  neither  eateat  nwr  drinkeat 
morey  we  flereeive  thou  haat  JinHhed  thine  exile  ;  therefore  return 
to  the  country  whence  thou  cameat^*  and  leave  thy  virtuea  to  thy 
Jumily  :"  and  then  depositing  the  corpse  in  the  ground,  they  re- 
turn to  finish  the  repast,  but  with  the  utmost  sobriety  and  regu- 
larity. 

They  live  in  the  most  perfect  equality,  giving  no  precedence, 
but  to  the  aged,  or  heads  of  families. 

*  This  is  so  much  like  Jacob's  account  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Fhaxaoh^  that 
every  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  analogy. 
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We  have  been  favored  with  several  literal  translations  of  the 
following  epigram,  which  we  have  been  induced  to  suppress  in 
£aivor  of  the  beautiful  one,  by  Dr.  Wolcott,  in  our  poetic  depart* 
ment 

AD  80MNUM. 
Somne  levis  quanquam  certissima  mortis  imago, 
Consorteiii,  cupto  te  tamen  esse  tori : 
Almaquies,  optata,  veni ;  nam  sic,  sine  vita 
Vivere  quam  suave  est,  sic  sine  morte  mori ! 

Trantlation  by  our  correaftondent  T.  M. 
Mild  sleep,  though  the  most  suitable  image  of  dei^h,  I  wish  thee 
for  a  partner  of  my  couch :  benign  repose,  so  much  wished  for, 
come ;  for,  how  pleasant  is  it,  so  to  live  without  life,  and  so  to  die 
without  death ! 


SAGACITY  OF  THE  INDIAN  RAT. 
This  sagacious  animal,  knowing  the  enmity  the  dragon  beara 
him,  aBd  knowing  also  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  strength  to  re* 
stst  him,  not  only  defends  himself,  but  conquers  his  enemy  by  the 
following  stratagem.    He  makes  two  entrances  to  his  cave,  the 
one  small,  and  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  his  own  body,  the  other 
wider  at  the  surface,  but  which  he  draws  narrower  by  degcees,  till 
towards  the  other  end,  it  is  but  just  wide  enough  to  admit  of  his 
passing  through.*  The  use  of  this  place  is  as  follows :  When  the 
little*  animal  finds  himself  pursued  by  that  voracious  beast,  h^ 
flies  to  his  cave,  which  he  enters  at  the  wide  mouth,  not  doubting 
but  the  dragon  will  follow  him,  who,  eager  for  his  prey,  the  large 
aperture  being  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  his  whole  body,  plunges 
in,  but  as  it  insensibly  becomes  narrower  and  narrower,  the  dragon, 
who  presses  violently  on,  finds  himself  in  the  end  so  straitened, 
as  not  to  ly^able  either  to  advance  or  retreat.    The  rat,  as  soon  as 
he  perceives  this,  sallies  out  of  the  narrow  passage,  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  dragon,  entering  the  wide  one,  revenges  himself  upon 
him,  much  at  his  leisure,  converting  him  into  a  regale  for  his  ap- 
petite, and  food  for  his  resentment. 


A  theatrical  wit  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  Comtt  f 
repUed,  that  he  thought  it  very  like  «  We  Fly  by  Night,"  and  the 
"  roiV  of  Mystery." 


(     92     ) 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 

Of  Passing  Events^   Kevs   InventionB^  Domestic  Imfirovementt^i 
Progress  qf  Manufactures^  Is^c,  is^c, 

Richmond,  many  of  whose  respectable  citizens  perished  lathe 
terrible  confld^ration  of  their  thealre,  has  again  suffered  consider- 
able loss  of  property  by  another  destructive  fire.  Many  houses 
were  consumed,  and  the  devastation  was  *at  last  only  checked  by 
a  parapet  wall,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  recommended  in  all 
populous  cities. 

On  the  third  day  of  January,  James  Barbour,  esq.  of  Orangei 
(speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates)  was  elected  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  place  of  the  much  lamented  George  W.  Smith,  esq* 
who  perished  in  the  theatre. 

Thomas  Corcoran,  esq.  has  been  elected  mayor  of  George- 
town, for  one  year  ensuing. 

General  Henry  Dearborn  has  been  appointed  by  the  president 
and  senate,  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

John  Mitchell,  esq.  of  Charleston,  ^S.  C.)  has 'been  appomted  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
consul  for  the  United  States  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  vice  Maurice 
Rogers,  esq.  deceased. 

Counsellors  and  attomies  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme 
court  of  this  state,  at  the  late  term  held  in  the  city  of  Albany : 

Counsellors.  Marinus  Willct.  John  Bristed,  Josiah  Masters, 
John  Me: calf,  ]un.  James  Brackett,  Rufus  Pettibone. 

jfttornies.  Samuel  Van  Vechten,  Lawrence  Ford,  Joseph  Bais, 
Thomas  L  De  L^ncy,  Dudley  Marvin,  Laurence  King,  Benjamin 
I.  Dey,  Nebemiah  H.  Earle,  Samuel  Osgood,  jun.  Henry  Levins* 
worth,  Ebenezer  F.  Boogc,  Elijah  VV*  Abbott,  and  Lyman  S. 
Bexford.  ^ 

J^eW'Jersey  Banks.  An  act  to  establish  six  new  state  banks 
in  New-Jersey,  at  Camden,  Trenton,  New-Brunswick,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Newark,  and  Morris-town,  has  passed  the  legislature  of  that 
state,  and  it  is  supposed  will  go  into  operation. 

An  act  has  been  passed  for  a  bridge  over  the  Delaware  at  New- 
Hope  ;  and  a  bill  is  before  the  house  for  a  bridge  over  the  same 
river  at  Pursell's  Ferry. 

An  insolvent  act  was  last  month  passed  in  the  legislature  of 
New-Jersey,  for  the  relief  of  all  insolvent  debtore  in  actual  con* 
Sntment. 

Painting  on  Velvet.  In  almost  every  age  and  countiy  attempts 
have  been  made  to  imitate  the  works  of  nature.  The  sculptori 
the  painter,  the  engraver,  and  the  female  sex  with  the  needle,  have 
each  exerted  their  skill  to  the  utmost ;  yet  with  propriety  may  it 
be  as»ked,  who  can  paint  like  nature?  However  the  arts  and 
sciences,  aided  by  genius  and  study,  have  combined  to  render 
the  eiforts  of  man  progressively  successful,  yet,  in  no  instance  have 
they,  by  their  combination,  proved  more  eminently  or  more  beau- 
tifully conspicuous^  than  in  a  late  discovery  made  by  a  gentleman 
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in  England,  who,  by  the  aid  of  chymistry,  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce colors  of  uncommon,  and  heretofore  unknown  brilliancy. 
These^when  properly  applied  to  certain  materials,  produce  imita^ 
tions  of  nature,  which  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  duly  appreciat- 
ed. Painting  on  velvet  is,  in  truth,  a  wonderful  approximation  to 
the  richness  and  delicacy  of  nature's  coloring.  The  numberless 
uses  to  which  the  art  may  be  applied,  both  in  furniture  and  dcco* 
rations,  a§  well  as  in  dress,  renders  it  very  desirable  to  all  who 
wish'  for  elegantly  furnished  apartments ;  and  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  acquired,  the  dispatch  with  which  it  is  performed, 
its  durability  and  its  unrivalled  beauty,  must  give  it  a  decided  pre- 
ference over  every  other  female  accomplishment  of  the  kind.  The 
colors  duly  prepared  for  this  elegant  species  of  painting,  may  be 
Xmrchased  of  Mr.  Spear,  175  Greenwich-street,  near  the  Bear- 
market. 

Another  Invention,  A  very  valuable  machine,  for  spinning 
sheep's  wool,  has  been  invented  by  Oliver  Barrett,  jun.  of  Schagh- 
ticoke.  New- York.  It  is  calculated  for  family  use,  and  will  make 
an  innmense  saving  in  our  domestic  manufacture.  With  this  ma- 
chine, one  female  can  spin  more  and  better  yarn  in  one  day  than 
four  can  by  the  common  method.  Mr.  Barrett  formerly  worked  in 
Worcester  with  major  Healy  and  captain.  Miller. 

Musical  In-vention.  Mr.  Theodore  Marschhausen,  has  lately 
invented  a  new  method  of  TUNING  pianos,  superior  to  any  other. 
This  method  is  the  medium  between  the  equal  and  unequal  tempe- 
rament, which  gives  a  piano  the  greatest  brilliancy  of  harmony, 
and,,  when  performed  upon,  to  every  kty  in  both  mood  a  different 
and  peculiar  character,  viz.  . 

Major.  Minor, 

C— serene,  pure.  A— mournful. 

G-— pleasant,  rural.  £-^tenderly  complaining. 

D-.pompous,  rustling.  B — gloomy. 

A-— gay,  clear.  F  «Aaryk— ^melancholy. 

E — fiery,  wild.  C  »^ar/»—*ex pressing  despondency. 

F — ^mild,  placid.  D— mildly  mourning. 

B  77ar— lovely,  tender.  G— pathetic. 

£  ^at — splendid,  solenm.      C^Deeply  lamenting. 
A  ^a/— ^ull,  black.  F— the  strongest  expression  of  grief. 

yery  interesting  discovery.  Two  very  ingenious  mechanics, 
living  at  Montpelier,  within  the  pale  of  the  Green  Mountains  in 
Vermont,  having  a  laudable  zeal  to  improve  the  mechanic  arts  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  their  country,  and  farther  stimulated  - 
by  the  generous  premium*  offered  by  the  French  government, 
for  the  best  method  to  spin  flax,  &c.  engaged  in  the  invention 
of  machinery  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  the 
writer  of  this  article  can  say,  with  the  fullest  assurance,  that  they 
h^vc  accomplished  this  grand  design.  This  machinery  has  stood 
the  test  of  experience ;  the  principle  is  entirely  new,  and  as  simple 

•One  million  of  franc8|  or  one  hundred  eighty-aevcn  thousand  four  hundred 
hilars. 
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as  perfect.  The  machinery  is  now  in  actual  operation,  and  has  run 
(moi*e  or  less)  for  the  six  months  past.  The  principle,  i£  rightly 
applied,  with  suitable  materials  and  corresponding  machinery,  wiU 
produce  every  kind  of  cordage  manufactured  from  fiax  or  hempi, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  mankind,  from  thm 
coarsest  rope*yarn  to  the  finest  cambrics.  The  economy  produced 
by  this  machinery,  when  conti*asted  with  cotton  spinning,  is  threcr 
eighths,  and  upon  manual  labor  four-fifths.  This  astonishing  im*- 
provement  in  the  art  of  spinning,  which  mechanics  and  men  oi 
science  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  have  labored  in  vain  to  producey 
seems  peculiarly  reserved  to  be  brought  forth  by  the  new  wodd^ 
and  at  a  time  the  most  fortunate.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
authors  of  this,  invention  are  sober,  mdustrious  men,  but  in  very 
indigent  circumstances ;  and  it  is  feared,  unable  to  prosecMteto 
advantage  so  noble  a  design.  ., 

fVool  Covert.  This  article  of  domestic  manufacture  has  been 
introduced  into  most  of  our  families,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcityr 
of  blankets  produced  by  the  non-intercourse  with  Britain..  As  a 
cheap  and  comfortable  substitute,  it  merits  general  attention.  The 
materials  can  be  had  without  difiiculty.  It  can  he  made  in  everf 
family,  with  one  day's  work  of  a  seamstress,  and  will  not  cost  more 
than  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.  It  is  as  warm  as  two 
blankets  which  would  cost  three  dollars  and  a  half  e^ch,  it  is  re- 
markably light  and  pleasant,««d  the  wool,  with  a  small  addition  of 
new  wool,  may  be  applied  to  make  a  new  cover  when  the  calico  ^f 
the  old  one  shall  be  worn  Out. 

Aguidncck  Rhode- Island  Coal,  As  this  coal  is  found  to  be  ^he 
most  economical  fuel  that  can  be  procured  in  this  city,  for  rich  or 
jMior,  we  would  recommend  a  strict  attention  to  the  following  dU 
rections  in  using  it:  the  bars  of  the  grate  ought. to  beM  least  one 
inch  apart  at  the  bottom,  and  entirely  cleared  from  any  substance: 
that  miglu  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  air.  A  bed  of  cliarcoa}, 
or  wood,  cut  up  in  such  siifce  as  to  suit  the  grate,  must  be  prepai^ed. 
if  charcoal  is  used  as  the  kindling  material,  it  will  be  necessary  tq 
make  a  bed  completely  across  the  bottom,  about  three  inches  in 
height ;  if  wood,  then  to  fill  the  grate  to  the  upper  bar,  laying  the 
same  crossways,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  partially  ignited,  the  Rhodcr 
Island  Coal  may  be  put  on ;  taking  care,  however,  that  the  pieces 
do  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  goose  e^g.  In  the  course  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  niinutes,  the  wood,  or  chai*coal,  that  may  have  been  put  in, 
will  be  consumed  ;  consequently,  the  coal  will  fall  t^  the  bottom 
•and  take  its  place;  when  this  happens,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fill  up 
the  grate  with  as  much  coal  as  it  will  hold.  The  fire,  when  made 
in  this  manner,  will  continue  from  ten  to  eleven  hours  without  a4* 
dition,  or  any  other  trouble  than  keeping  the  lower  bars  free  frqm 
ashes.     After  the  fii'cis  made  it  should  not  be  disturbed. 

A  petition  has  been  presented  to  congi*ess,  from  Mr.  Charles 
Whitlow,  of  this  city,  praying  for  permission  to  occupy  a  tract  of 
ground  lying  west  of  the  capitol  in  the  city  of  Washington,  [origi- 
nally intended  for  a  botanic  gardenj  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
it  as  an  agricultural  and  botanical  garden ;  stating  his  experience 
in  business  of  this  kind  in  Europe. 
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/Vom  the  Pittsburgh  Mercury, 

The  public  lose  much  by  counterfeit  notes,  and  there  is  no  waf 
of  securing  them  against  such  losses  so  long  as  copper-plate  prints 
are  used.  What  one  artist  has  done  another  of  equal  skill  may 
imitate,  or  the  original  artist  niay  for  fraudulent  purposes  copy. 
I  offer  then  a  method  that  I  have  invented,  by  which  plates  can  be 
produced  that  can  neither  be  imitated  by  the  artist  who  produced 
them,  nor  by  any  other.     This  method  is  by  using  gluss  plates. 

'  In  common  notes  there  is,  besides  the  words  and  characters  that 
go  to  compose  the  note,  some  emblematical  representations,  such 
as  a  coat  of  arms,  a  building,  a  landscape,  &c.  all  evidently  wrought 
by  hand.  Now  in  the  glass  plate  notes,  let  there  be  the  usual 
words,  &c.  but  instead  of  the  emblematical  pai*ts  let  there  be  a 
variegated  representation  which  shall  be  the  work  of  chance.  Let 
the  etching  be  performed  by  the  chjrmical  action  of  the  mordant. 
The  eni^raver  then,  by  which  imitations  can  be  so  dexterously  ex-  ' 

ecu  ted,  will  be  rendered  in  this  case  qiiite  useless. 

A  glass  plate  will  give  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  impressions 
good  proof,  while  the  copper  plate  will  be  worn  out  with  four 
thousand.  Copper  can  be  engraved  in  a  hundred  different  ways* 
while  glass  can  be  only  engraved  in  two  ways — with  a  fluorick 
acid  and  with  a  wheel. 

The  variegated  marbling  produced  on  glass  by  a  chymical 
agent  can  never  be  imitated  by  any  thing  eke — even  the  same 
person  cannot  produce  two  similar  plates. 

Can  the  imitator,  baffled  on  glass,  resort  to  copper  and  apply  the 
engrarer  ?  Can  he  (suppose  him  to  imitate  the  print  exactly)  make 
a  complete  oontrefaction  ?  No — ^the  glass  differing  in  its  nature 
from  the  copper,  and  the  manner  of  operating  upon  them  being 
different,  those  differences  must  produce  very  different  eff/ects-— 
but  8t)ll,  could  they  be  the  same,  the  impressions  would  have  a 
different  gloss  and  an  appcai^nce  in  every  way  different,  which 
gives  the  great  desideratum—- a  method  of  firtniucing  firinta  that  i 

cannot  be  imitated. 

I  therefore  declare  to  all  the  banking  companies  in  the  United  1 

States,  that  if  they  will  adopt  my  method,  the  public  will  be  no 
more  defrauded  with  counterfeit  notes,  and  their  notes  shall  on  ac- 
count of  that  security,  obtain  a  currency  and  a  credit  whicli  they 
cannot  otherwise  acquire. 

J.  J.  BOUDIER,  Artist  and  Manufacturer  at  Pittadurgh. 

Humfihrey$ville  Manufacturing  Comfiany,  In  this  establishment^ 
which  is  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  there  are  at  present  employed 
ahout  one  hundred  and  fif^y  persons,  of  all  ages.  There  is  a 
SCHOOL  attached,  for  instructing  the  children,  who  may  there- 
fore acquire,  at  the  same  time,  habits  of  industry,  impressions  of 
BKirality,  and  a  competent  education.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
coh^erable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery, particularly  in  the  woollen  department.  The  machines  for 
abridging  labor,  lately  introduced,  are  those  of  Mollcneaux  for 
sheariiig  cloth,  of  Richards  for  cutting  dye-woods,  and  one  for 
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brushing  and  finishing  cloth.  The  broadcloth  made  here  is  pra« 
nounced,  by  good  judges,  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  The  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  during  the  last  year,  has  been  greater  than 
in  any  preceding  year.  Of  the  manufacturers  and, work  people, there 
are  several  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  France.  It  is  with 
pleasure  we  learn  that  the  foreigners  (a  number  of  whom  have 
lately  arrived  in  the  country)  are  remarkable  for  their  sobriety,  di- 
ligence and  attention  to  their  several  employments.  Satisfeictory 
testimonials  have  been  adduced  of  the  good  behaviour  of  the  wo- 
men and  children.  The  apprentices  and  others  composing  the 
school,  go  through  regular  examinations,  in  which  they  acquit 
themselves  to  their  own  honor  and  that  of  their  instructor,  Mr. 
John  Ward,  who  has  been  employed  during  the  year  past  for  their 
instruction.  In  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  in  arithmetic,  the 
different  classes  have  made  a  very  considerable  proficiency.  Pre- 
miums in  books,  money,  and  other  articles,  are  adjudged  to  those 
who  excel,  in  eaoh  class.  Rewards  are  also  given  to  acquirements 
of  skill  in  carding,  spinning,  weaving  and  dressing  cloth.  A  lau- 
dable spirit  of  emulation  is  conspicuous  in  the  hired  people  and 
apprentices.  We  are  informed  that  the  blessing  of  health  has 
been  continued.  No  person  belonging  to  the  factory  has  died  since 
its  first  establishment.  Not  one  the  year  past  has  been  sick  of  a 
fever.  No  serious  injury  has  been  experienced  from  any  accident. 
Every  person  on  the  day  of  the  last  visitation  was  able  to  perfbrm 
the  duty  assigned.  So  signal  a  favor  may  be  attributed,  under  pro- 
vidence, to  the  salubrity  of  the  situation,  to  the  wholesomeness.of 
diet,  cleanliness  in  person,  pure  air  in  the  apartments,  and  regular 
habits ;  the  lodging  rooms  and  beds  are  particularly  clean  and 
comfortable.  All  go  to  rest  early,  and  i^ise  betimes  and  go  to  work 
in  the  morning.  Negligence  and  idleness  are  discouraged.  The 
labor,  at  stated  hours,  is  easy ;  but  must  be  performed.  There 
has  not  been  for  some  time  past  a  single  bad  subject  on  the  black 
list.  Rewards^and  encouragements  of  various  kinds  have  nearly 
superseded  the  necessity  of  punishment ;  if  we  except  dUgrace^ 
which  is  found  to  be  the  most  efficacious.  The  apprentices  appear 
extremely  well  satisfied  with  their  condition,  being  well  fed,  clothed 
and  lodged,  like  the  members  of  a  well  regulated  and  happy  fa- 
mily. I^he  things  necessary  for  them  arc  reasonably  and  regularly- 
supplied;  the  attempt  being  made  to  introduce  a  system  of  eco- 
nomy, all  vfOBte  U  severely  frowned  on.  Silence  and  order  prevail 
no  where  in  a  greater  degree  than  here,  at  meal  times  and  in 
school.  The  monitors  of  classes  are  invested  with  a  due  authori- 
ty, and  are  subjected  to  a  proportionate  responsibility.  Cheerful- 
ness and  innocent  gaiety  are  promoted  as  much  as  possible.  Re- 
gulated by  these  principles  and  practices,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  manufacturing  establishments,  instead  of  being,  productive  of 
drunkenness,  debauchery  and  vice^  may  become  nui*series  of  so- 
briety, diligence  and  virtue. 


(*i, ^^^ /^,^i\9^ ' r !>!.  fl. '. */,.^ ._ 
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{^Continued from pa^  54.] 

Agreeably  to  the  proposed  plan,  we  will  first  proceed  to  explain 
the  particulars  of  the  duty  of  rspentanoe,  as  given  forth  from  the 
Lord  in  the  first  part  of  our  quotation:  **  Waah  ye;  make  you 
clean  ;  fiut  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes  ; 
cease  to  do  evil."  Which  divine  precepts  we  will  briefly  illustrate 
in  the  order  they  lay  ;  that  order  being,  as  in  every  other  part  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  one  of  the  inimitable  characteristics  which ' 
distinguish  the  word  of  God  from  every  humair  composition. 

Wash  ye.  Hereby  is  meant  that  it  becomes  us  to  be  found  using 
the  means  to  become  purified  from  our  evils  and  falses.  What 
these  means  are,  we  may  delermine  from  the  element  used  to  wash 
iviih— namely,  water;  which,  in  the  sfiiritual  sefiae  of  the  holy  Word^ 
corresponds  to  fruths^  more  especially  those  exhibited  to  our  view- 
in  \\\^  literal  sense  of  the  Word :  for  here  is  the  fountain  opened  for 
the  house  of  David  and  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  to  cleanse 
from  sin  and  from  uncleanness ;  here  are  the  waters  wherein  who- 
ever steps,  after  the  angel  has  been  down  and  troubled  them,  be- 
comes clean  and  healed  from  every  spiritual  malady.  Blessed  be 
our  Lord,  in  st  spiritual  point  of  view,  Himself,  whom  the  angel 
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refireaenu^  continually  thus  operates,  and  all  who  possess  faitfit 
from  love  unto  him^  from  him  continually  experience  its  sanative 
virtue. 

The  Lord,  in  the  gift  of  his  holy  Wordj  has  put  the  means  of 
purification  into  every  man's  hand;  which  if  he  does  not  use,  his 
condemnation  is  of  himself.  Washing  has  particular  allusion  to  the 
purification  of  our  external  man — ^to  the  putting  away  of  outvard 
evils  which  respect  our  words  and  vforks  ;  this,  man  ought  to  do 
as  of  himself,  that  the  act  may  be  imputed  unto  him  and  beconoe 
inscribed  upon  the  book  of  his  life^  which  will  be  opened  in  the 
other  world,  when  he  will  be  fiiithfully  judged  according  to  the 
things  fotmd  written  therein.  ^ 

This  first  precept  quoted,  therefore,  holds  forth  to  us,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  putting  the  truths  we  know  into  firactice  / 
for  this  is  not  only  the  first  step  to  Reformation,  but  also  whereby- 
alone  the  Lord  can  flow  forth  from  the  centre  of  our  soUls,  where 
lie  holds  bis  more  immediate  seatj  and  animate,  thus  regenerate 
our  whole  frame  from  head  to  fodt.  But  nothing  can  be  done  to  the 
opening  of  heaven  in  the  soul,  except  this  duty  of  washing;  the 
purification  of  our  coctemal  man,  is  entered  upon  as  of  ourseivesf 
which  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  is  called,  opeHing  of  the  door 
to  the  Lord,  Rev.  iii.  20.  BchXild  (says  the  Lord)  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock  ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  often  the  dooTy  I 
will  come  in  to  him^  and  su/i  with  him^  and  he  ^th  me. 

Make  you  clean.  After  man  has  put  away  his  outward  evib,as 
sins  against  God,  the  next  step  he  takes  (provided  he  suffers  him- 
self to  be  led  by  the  Lord's  operations  upon  hi»heart,in  the  influ-* 
cnce  of  his  holy  spirit,  and  upon  his  understanding,  from  the  holy 
Word)  is,  to  become  cleansed  of  tht  false  notions  and  ideas  which 
appertained  to  his  natural  man,  but  which  now  cannot  be  eliter-* 
tained  longer  by  him,  because  deprived  of  their  life  and  their 
essence.  The  numerous  false  ideas  which  appertain  to  the  natural 
man,  would  be  too  much  even  for  us  to  »ame,  but  the  character  and 
quality  of  them  one-and  all,  are  to  degrade  the  only  God  of  heaves 
and  earth,  in  the  dMne  human  /lerson  of  Jehovah  Jesus  ;  and  to 
lead  those  who  embrace  them  to  tliink  lightly  of  evil,  placing  their 
chief  dcpcndance  on  faith  alone.  The  cleansing  herefi*om  can 
only  be  effected  by  using  the  means  we  have  before  noticed :  To 
read  the  Word;  to  attend  diligently  the  public  worship  of  the  Lord'ft 
house,  where  truth  is  faithfully  dispensetl  and  opened  to  our  view, 
more  CH^esially  in  its  spiritual  ground  \  as  well  as  to  have  a  special 
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re^rd  to  the  orduiance9  which  he  has  instituted)  to  be  observed 
in  fais  church  in  all  ages :  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper.  The 
sftirUual  ckanatng  of  the  aoul  U  no$y  nor  can  it  be^  an  instantaneoua 
warJtf  and  so  we  shall  assuredly  be  convinced  when  we  have  a  ge** 
nuine  sight  of  the  depths  of  hell  into  which  we  have  fallen,  and  the 
«nclean  state  of  our  spiritual  man. 

jPut  away  the  evil  of  your  doinga  from  before  mine  eyea.  As 
|he  former  declaration  related  to  the  cleansing  of  the  understand- 
ing from  &l»e  ideas  and  notions,  more  especially  concerning  di- 
vix^  and  spiritual  things,  so  thb  latter  has  evident  allusion  to  the 
vMl  i  |pr  the  v/Ul  in  man's  natural  state,  is  the  recipient  vessel  of 
evil. 

To  fulfil  this  divine  precept,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  into  our 
hearts^,  searching  out  the  ends  and  intentions  of  our  vfill  in  what 
we  do.  Man  may  purify  his  outward  part  from  many  motives  far 
ixwa  gemiine ;  for  instance,  he  may  abstain  from  evils  for  worldly 
and  selfish  reasons,  as  the  loss  of  wealth,  health,  reputation  and 
Jifef  and  perhaps  in  pur  first  setting  out  in  religious  ways,  some- 
^ing  of  this  sort  wi^s  our  chief  inducement  to  enter  into  the  road ; 
for  our  ever  meirciful  Lord  leads  us  all,  not  only  by  our  own  faU 
Iapie8»  but  also  by  our  own  sensualities,  endeavoring  if  possible  to 
beqfi  U8  to  himself.  But  when  the  underatanding  has  become  cleans* 
•d ;  when  the  genuine  truths  of  heaven  have  been,  in  some  mea- 
sure at  least,  received,  then  the  Lord  leads  on,  to  examine  into  the 
end  and  motive  for  which  evi|s  were  put  away,  and  tofiut  away  the 
evil  qfQur  doinga  i  for  if  evil  actions  are  nqt  put  away  from  good 
mouvesy  our  apparent  good  works  are  evil,  because  we  are  only 
wbited  walls  and  painted  sepulchres,  full  of  rottenness  within,  aiid 
4ead  men's  bones. 

We  put  away  the  evil  of  our  doings  from  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  when  we  consider,  that  evil  in  affection  is  the  same,  before 
the  Omniscient  and  Omnipresent  God,  as  evil  in  act  s  and  that  evils 
eaght  not  to  be  done,  because  they  are  not  only  contrary  to  the 
love  and  light  of  heaven,  but  conti'ary  to  the  mind  of  that  pure  Be- 
ing whose  eyes  cannot  behold  iniquity  or  sin.  Joseph  thus  put 
away  evil  from  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  when  tempted  by  his 
mistress  to  commit  tlie  foul  crime  of  adultery.  JIoiPj  says  he, 
^aU  J  do  thia  great  Vfickednesa  and  ain  against  God  P  lie  does 
i^ot  b  his  reasoning  with  himself  say,  how  shall  I  do  this  and  dis« 
honor  my  good  name?  Injure  and  become  ungi'ateful  to  my  mas- 
ter, who  has  e;:altcd  me  to  high  dignity  in  his  house  ^     lie  docs 
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not  reason  concerning  the  sad  consequences  which  may  foUow  wilH 
respect  to  himself.  These  things  all  appear  beneath  his  elevated 
mind ;  hid  thoughts  at  once  centre  in  bis  God,  and  he  abstains 
from  the  evil  from  this  motive,  because  it  was  sin  against  him. 
The  manifestation  of  the  love  of  his  heart  towards  the  Lord,  was 
apparent  by  his  fear  to  offend  him ;  a  fear  which  accompanies  all 
true  love. 

Cea^e  to  do  evil.  Having  once  attained,  by  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  the  mastery  over  evil,  we  ought  to  continue  therein  to  the 
end  of  our  life ;  for  whilst  we  are  permitted  to  tarry  here  belovr, 
it  is  all  the  way  through  a  state  of  firobation :  we  are  brought 
'  through  this  wilderness  to  try  and  prove  the  genuine  nature  of  our 
love  VLi\d  faith.  Better  never  begin  to  walk  in  religion's  ways  than 
at  last  to  go  back,  returning  like  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  like  a  sow 
that  is  washed,  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

It  is  needful  that  the  Christian  be  ever  on  his  watch-tower,  fov 
the  enemies  of  his  soul  are  always  going  about  like  roaring  lions, 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour;  that  he  continually  watch^and 
pray,  that  he  enter,  that  is,  fall  not,  into  the  temptation.    The  pro* 
mises  are,  He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved;  and  be 
thou  faithful  unto  deaths  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crovm  of  life,     In- 
fernals  arc  endeavoring  to  prejudice  our  aftiritual  life,  in  ail  man* 
ner  of  forms  their  cunning  and  malice  can  devise ;  but  if  w% 
steadily  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  Lord  at  all  times,  prefer  the 
substantial  things  of  an  eternal  state,  to  the  fleeting  things  of  time 
and  sense,  the  Lord  will  give  strength  equal  to  the  day ;  we  shall 
not  be  ignorant  of  Satan's  devices ;   we  shall  in  our  hearts  and 
minds  impute  all  evil  to  hell,  whenever  the  risings  thereof  manifest 
tfiemsclves  to  our  mind ;  thus  as  the  Lord's  sheep  shall  never  (pe- 
rish, neither  shall  any  be  able  to  pluck  us  out  of  his  hands :  he  will 
most  surely  guide  us  by  his  counsel,  that  afterwards  his  glory  may 
receive  us. 

From  these  observations,  on  this  part  of  the  word  of  our  Lord, 
it  may  evidently  appear  wherein  the  duty  of  repentance  genuinely 
consists ;  that  it  is  of  a  more  interior  nature  than  many  suppose;  or 
as  explained  by  those  ministers  who  preach  up  the  delusive  doc- 
trine of  salvatipn  by  faith  alone.  Nowithstanding  what  unslilfitl 
watchmen  may  declare,  there  is  more  required  rightly  to  perform 
tliis  duty,  than  professing  or  feeling  a  sorrow  for  sin ;  for  this  may 
be  done  by  the  vilest  characters  v^hilst  under  the  dread  of  the  pu- 
nishment attendant.  All  of  repentance  arising  from  terror  is  of  no 
avail,  because  done  in  a  state  of  compulsion ;  hence  w^  know,  not- 
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withstanding  the  profession  of  sorrow  for  their  i>a8t  lives,  and  the 
promise  of  amendment,  which  evil  doers  may  make  whilst  the  fear 
of  punishment  for  their  crimes  hangs  over  their  heads,  let  them 
be  released,  they  are  generally  found  to  return  to  their  old  course 
of  living ;  all  their  solemn  vows  made  in  their  trouble,  forgotten  by 
Ihem.  Hence  the  danger  of  deferring  the  duty  of  repentance  till 
we  come  to  lay  on  a  sick  bed,  for  thereof  can  be  little  hope  .*  Re* 
pentanccy  to  become  avaUable^  must  be  performed  in  a  state  qf  liber- 
ty^  aa  to  our  sfiiritiial  man,  no  external  Jeara  of  any  kind  operating 
upon  our  minds  a  duty,  therefore,  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected 
by  us  a  moment,  and  when  performed  thus  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
/reedomj  it  is  done  as  of  ourselves,  though  not  absolutely  of  our- 
selves,  but  of  the  Lord ;  and  what  is  done  as  of  ourselves,  becomes 
of  our  inner  man;  of  our  love,  and  of  our  life,  hence  abideth  through 
time  into  eternity :  whilst  all  things  done  under  compulsion,  pass 
oiF  from  us,  as  if  we  had  never  known  them,  when  the  restraint  is 
taken  off:  as  in  the  case  of  death-bed  repentance;  the  repentance 
then  performed,  the  sorrow  then  expressed  for  past  transactions, 
is  under  the  fear,  of  death,  and  the  dread  of  meeting  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead,  in  that  world  where  all  the  secrets  of  the  heart  are 
exposed;  but  when  the  person  has  actually  psssed  through  death| 
the  fear  of  death  necessarily  subsides,  the  loves  of  the  life  then 
manifest  tliemselves  whence  the  affections  of  his  will  proceeded. 
Jhid  in  those  loves  he  remains  fbr  ever  ;  the  loves  of  the  Hfe  within'^ 
make  the  heaven  or  hell  vnthout. 

To  become  renewed,  or  regenerated,  with  respect  to  the  loves 
of  our  life,  a  mere  sorrowing  for  sip,  which  is  the  most  that  can 
take  place  on  a  death-bed,  is  in  no  wise  sufficient ;  the  evils  of  our 
natural  man  must  actually  be  put  away  whilst  we  enjoy  liberty  of 
spirit.  May  we,  therefore,  my  dear  readers,  determine,  humbly 
supplicating  the  divine  aid,  to  make  the  vford  of  counsel  and  com- 
mand our  daily  practice,  remembering,  that  the  Lord  now  speaks 
unto  us,  from  the  love  and  compassion  of  his  heart  towards  our 
feeble  frame.  Wash  ycj  make  you  clean^  put  away  the  evil  qf  your 
doings  from  before  mine  eyes^  cease  to  do  evil. 

Having  thus  entered  upon,  and  by  divine  assistance  completed 
the  work  of  Repentance,  the  next  step  which  wc  are  required  to 
take  is  to  begin  that  of  Conversion  ;  or,  having  ceased  to  do  rn?, 
we  must  now  learn  to  do  well.  But  this  important  subject  will 
l^e  deferred  till  our  next  number. 

(7^0  be  continued.) 
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[[/»  continuation  from  page  60.] 

It  shall  now  be  briefly  shown  how  a  conjunction  is  formed  be» 
tween  heaven  and  this  world  by  means  of  Correafiondencea,  The 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  is  a  kingdom  of  ends,  or  uses ;  or,  in  other 
wordS)  a  kingdom,  the  administration  whereof  is  to  the  end  of  uses^ 
consequently^  the  universe  is  so  constituted  by  its  Omnipotent 
Creator,  that  all  things  therein  should  be  fitted  with  forms  and 
powers  to  serve  as  means  to  produce  and  realize  such  uses,  first 
in  heaven,  then  in  the  geqeral  system  of  this  world ;  and  so  on  by 
a  successive  gradation  to  the  least  and  lowest  departments  of  na« 
ture ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  correafiondence  between  natural 
and  spiritual  things,  or  of  this  world  and  heaven,  subsists  by  uses, 
as  the  means  of  their  conjunction,  and  that  the  external  forms  of 
these  uses  do  correafiond  and  conjoin  them,  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  their  utility.  All  things  in  tlus  natural  world,  throughout 
its  three  kingdoms,  as  far  as  they  stand  in  their  established  order, 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  forms  of  uses,  or  formed  effects 
proceeding  from  use  to  use ;  and  so  circumstanced,  are  Corre* 
afiondencea.  With  respect  to  man,  so  far  as  he  lives  according  to 
the  divine  order,  or  in  love  towards  the  Lord,  and  in  charity  towards 
his  neighbor,  so  far  his  actions  are  forms  of  uses,  and  as  such  so 
many  correafiondentaj  whereby  he  communicates  with,  and  is  joia- 
ed  to  heaven ;  jfor  to  love  the  Lord  and  our  neighbor  is,  in  a  gene* 
ral  sense  of  the  expression,  to  perform  uses.  Moreover,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  through  man  (as  the  proper  medium  of  their 
connection)  that  the  conjunction  is  formed  betwixt  the  natural 
and  spiritual  worlds,  as  he  is  the  subject  of  both,  and  therefore  so 
far  as  any  man  is  spiritual,  in  such  degree  he  is  the  medium  of  this 
conjunction-;  and  so  far  as  he  is  natural,  and  not  spiritual,  he  is 
not  so ;  nevertheless,  even  in  tliis  latter  case,  the  Divine  influx  is 
continued  to  this  world,  and  what  belongs  to  it  in  man,  though  it 
be  not  received  into  his  rational  part. 

As  all  things  which  continue  in  the  Divine  order  corrcsfiond  with 
Heaven,  so  all  things  which  are  contrary  to  the  Divine  order  cor-- 
respond  with  Hell.  The  former  have  relation  to  things  good  and 
true,  the  latter  to  such  as  are  evil  and  false. 

It  has  been  said  before,  that  Heaven,  or  the  spiritual  world,  is 
joined  to  the  natural  world  by  Correafiondencea  ;  hence  it  is,  that 
m.an  heft  has  the  power  of  holding  communication  with  Heaven  j 
for  as  the  bicsiied  angels  form  not  their  ideas  like  men  from  ftatu- 
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tal,  but  spiritual  things,  so  when  men  are  gifted  with  the  know*- 
ledge  of  Correg/iondence9j  they  can  think  in  like  manner  with  the 
angels,  and  be  joined  with  them  in  the  spiritual  or  inward  man. 
The  holy  Scripture  is  written  entirely  according  to  the  truth  of 
€orr<afiondcnce,  in  order  that  we  may  thereby  have  communica- 
tion with  heaven;  and,  therefore,  were  any  one  rightly  fiossessed  of 
the  Science  of  Correafiondenccs^  such  a  man  %vould  thoroughly  ufi-i 
derstand  the  Scrifilure  in  ita  sfihitual  sense y  (a*  all  things  therein 
sfioken  qfcorresfiondj  and  would  thereby  come  at  the  knowledge  of 
such  secrets  as  cannot  be  learned  from  its  literal  sense  alone  ;  for^ 
us  in  the  written  Word  there  is  a  literal,  so  also  tlicre  is  a  spiritual 
dense  ;  the  literal  sense  concerns  the  things  of  this  world,  the  spi-> 
ritual  sense,  such  as  are  heavenly;  and  as  a  conjunction  is  formed 
by  the  relation  of  C^esfiondences  between  heaven  and  earth,  there-* 
fore  such  a  dispensation  is  vouchsafed  to  us,  in  which  all  things 
in  both  worlds  do  perfectly  corresfiondy  and  answer  the  one  to  the 
otlier,  as  face  to  face  in  a  glass. 

Among  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  earth,  there  were 
eertain  heavenly  men,  who  were  in  the  true  knowledge  of  corre^ 
s/iondence^  and  whose  conceptions  and  thoughts  were  according 
thereto,  to  whom  the  visible  things  of  this  world  served  as  so  many 
tnecliums  of  discerning  spiritual  things,  and  who  as  such  associated 
and  conversed  with  angels,  and  through  tliese  men  a  communica- 
tion between  heaven  and  earth  was  preserved:  whence  this  was 
called  the  golden  age,  of  which  mention  is  made  by  ancient  writersj 
who  relate,  that  in  those  times  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  became 
the  visitors  and  guests  of  men,   and  familiarly  conversed  with 
them,  as  one  friend  with  another.     But  that  to  these  succeede<f 
another  race  of  men,  who  were  not  in  the  same  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  Corresfiondencesy  but  only  understood  them  scientifically; 
that,  however,  there  was  a  communication  between  heaven  and 
earth  in  their  days,  but  not  so  open  and  intimate  as  the  former : 
this  was  called  the  silver  age.     In  the  next  generation  were  those 
who  retained  some  speculative  knowledge  of  Corresfiondences ybm. 
did  not  think  and  discern  according  thereto,  as  being  only  in  natu- 
ral, and  not  in  spiritual  good,  like  the  former;  and  their  period  was 
called  the  copper  age.     In  the  following  times  men  became  Suc- 
cessively merely  external,  and  at  length  corporeal  or  sensual,  and 
without  all  knowledge  of  corresfiondenccy  and  nearly  so  of  all 
heavenly  things.    That  the  forementioned  ages  were  denominated 
from  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  was  from  the  doctrine  of  Corresfiond- 
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cneesy  forasmuch  as,  according  thereto,  gold  signifies  celcstlai 
good,  in  which  principle  were  the  most  ancient  men  ;  silver  signi* 
fies  spiritual  good,  in  which  were  the  ancient  that  succeeded  them  ; 
and  copper  signifies  natural  good,  the  signature  or  character  of  the 
following  race;  but  iron,  which  gives  denomination  to  the  last 
times,  signifies  a  sapless  knowledge  of  ideal  truth  without  anf  mix^ 
ture  of  good  in  it. 

To  show  that  the  Science  qf  Corrcs/iondences  was  long  preserved 
amongst  the  Asiatic  nations,  but  chiefly  amongst  those  who  were 
called  diviners  and  wise  men,  and  by  some  magi,  we  shall  adduce  a 
remarkable  in^ance  from  1  Sam.  chap  v.  and  vi.      Wc  are  there 
informed,  that  the  Ark,  containing  the  two  tables,  whereon  were 
written  the  ten  commandments,  was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  and 
placed  in  the  house  of  Dagon,  in  Ashdod,  ant^  that  Dagon  fell  to 
the  ground  before  it,  and  afterwards,  that  his  head  and  both  the 
palms  of  his  hands  were  separated  from  his  body,  and  lay  on  the 
threshold;  and  that  the  people  of  Ashdod  and  Ekron,  to  the  num- 
ber of  severalthousands,  were  smitten  with  emerods,  and  that  the 
land  was  devoured  with  mice;  and  that  the  Philistines, on  this  oc-^ 
casion,  called  together  their  priests  and  diviners,  and  that  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  destruction  which  threatened  them,  they  came  to  this 
determination,  viz.  that  they  would  make  five  golden  emerods,  and 
five  golden  mice,  and  a  new  cart,  and  would   set  the  Ark  on  thia 
cart,  and  have  it  drawn  by  two  milch-kine  which  lowed  in  the  way 
before  the  cart,  and  thus  would  send  back  the  Ark  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  by  whom  the  kine  and  the  cart  were  offered  up  ia 
sacrifice,  and  the  God  of  Israel  was  appeased.     That  all  these  de->' 
yices  of  the  Philistine  diviners  were  Correafiondences^  is  evident 
from  their  signification,  which  is  this  :  the  Philistines  themselves, 
signified  those  who  are  influenced  hy  faith  sefiarate  from  charity  i 
Dagon  represented  their  religious  worship;  the  emerods  where-* 
with  they  were  smitten,  signified  the  natural  loves,  which,  if  sepa- 
rated from  spiritual  love,  are  unclean ;  and  mice  signified  the  de- 
vastation of  the  church,  by  falsifications  of  truth;  a  new  cart  signi- 
fied natural  doctrine  of  the  church,  for  chariot,  in  the  Word,  signi- 
fieth  doctrine  derived  from  spiritual  truths ;  the  milch-kine  signi-* 
fied  good  natural  affections;  the  golden  emerods  signified  the -na- 
tural loves  purified  and  made  good ;  the  golden  mice  signified  the' 
devastation  of  the  church  removed  by  means  of  goodness,  for  gold, 
in  the  Word,  signifies  goodness ;  the  lowing  of  the  kine  in  the  way 
signified  the  difficult  conversion  of  the  concupiscences  of  evil  in 
tlie  natural  man  into  good  affections  \  the  ofiering  up  of  the  kine 
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&Bd  the  cart  as  a  burnt-ofTeringf  signified  that  thus  the  God  of 
Israel  was  rendered  propitious.  AH  these  things  tiien,  \rhich  the 
Philistines  did  by  the  advice  of  their  diviners,  were  Corre^/iond^ 
encca  /  from  which  it  appears,  that  that  science  was  long  preserved 
among^flt  the  Gentiles. 

.  Forasmuch  as  the  representative  rites  of  the  Church,  ^?hich  were 
Corresfiondencea^  in  process  of  time,  began  to  be  corrupted  by- 
idolatrous  and  likewise  magical  applications  of  them  ;  therefore^ 
the  Science  of  Cortekfiondencea  was,  by  the  divine  providence  of 
the  L.ord,  successively  darkened,  and  amongst  the  Israelitish  and 
Jewish  people,  entirely  obliterated.  Indeed,  the  divine  worship  of 
that  people  consisted  of  mere  Corres/umdence^^  and  consequently 
"was  representative  of  heavenly  things,  but  still  they  had  no  know- 
ledge of  a  single  thing  represented;  for  they  were  altogether  na- 
tural men,  and  therefore  had  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  gain 
any  understanding  of  spiritual  and  celestial  subjects  $  for  the  same 
reason  they  were  necessarily  ignorant  of  Corresfiondencee^  thei^e 
being  representations  of  things  spiritual  and  celestial  in  things 
natural. 

The  reason  why  tbe  idolatries  of  the  Gentiles  of  old  took  their 
rise  from  the  Science  of  Correa/iondences^  was,  because  all  things 
that  appear  on  the  face  of  the  earth  have  correafiondence s  conse« 
quentlj)  not  only  trees  and  vegetables,  but  also  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes  of  evei;y  kind,  and  all  other  animals.  The  ancients  who  were 
ver^ied  in  the  Science  o/Corresftondencesy  made  themselves  images^ 
which  correafiondid  with  things  celestial,  and  were  greatly  delight- 
ed  tlierewith,  by  reason  of  their  significations,  and  that  they  could 
discern  in  them  what  related  to  Heaven  and  the  Church ;  and  there^ 
fore  they  placed  those  images  both  in  their  temples,  and  also  in 
their  houses,  not  with  any  intention  to  worship  them,  but  to  serve 
as  a  mean  of  recollecting  the  celestial  things  signified  by  them. 
Hence  in  Egypt,  and  in  other  places,  they  made  images  of  calves, 
oxen,  serpents,  and  also  of  children,  old  men,  and  virgins ;  because 
calves  and  oxen  signified  the  affections  and  powers  of  the  natural 
man ;  serpents,  the  prudence  and  likewise  cunning  of  the  sensual 
man;  children, innocence,  and  charity;  old  men,  wisdom;  and  vir- 
gins, the  affections  of  truth,  fee.  Succeeding  ages,  when  the  Science 
«/  Correafiondencea  was  obliterated,  began  to  adore  as  holy,  and  at 
length  to  worship  as  deities,  the  iniages  and  pictures  set  up  by  their 
forefathers,  because  they  found  them  in  and  about  their  temples. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  ancients  performed  their  worship  in  gar- 
Vot.  i.  O  ^°'  2. 
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dens  and  in  groves,  according  to  the  difTerent  kinds  of  trees  gfoir- 
ing  therein ;  and  also  on  mountains  and  hills;  for  gardens  and  groves 
signified  wisdom  and  intelligence,  and  every  particular  tree,  some^ 
thing  that  had  relation  thereto;  as  the  olive,  the  good  of  love;  the 
vine,  truth  derived  from  that  good ;  the  cedar,  goodness  and  truth 
rational ;  a  mountain,  the  highest  heaven ;  a  hill,  the  heaven  beneath. 
That  the  Science  of  Corresfiondences    remained  amongst  many 
eastern  nations,  even  till  tlie  coming  of  the  Lord,  may  appear  also 
from  the  wise  men  of  the  east,  who  visited  the  Lord  at  his  nativity ; 
wherefore  a  star  went  before  them,  and  they  brought  with  them 
gifts,  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  Matt.   ii.  1,  3,  9,  10,  11; 
fcfr  the  star  which  went  before  them  signified  knowledge  from  hea« 
ven ;  gold  signified  celestial  good  ;  frankincense,  spiritual  good ; 
and  myrrh,  natural  good,  which  are  the  three  constituents  of  all 
.Worship.     But  still  the  Science  of  Correafiondencea  was  annihilated 
amongst  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  people,  although  all  parts  of 
their  worship,  and  all  the  statutes  and  judgments  given  them  by 
Moses,  and  all  tilings  contained  in  the  Word,  were  Correspondences. 
The  reason  was,  because  they  were  idolaters  at  heart,  and  conse* 
quently  of  such  a  nature  and  genius,  that  they  were  not  willing  to 
allow  that  any  part  of  their  worship  had  a  celestial  and  spiritual 
signification,  for  they  believed  that  all  the  parts  thereof  were  holy 
of  themselves ;  wherefore,  had  the, qelestial  and  spiritual  s]gnifica<- 
tions  been  revealed  to  them,  they  would  not  only  have  rejected^ 
but  also  have  profaned  them  1  for  this  reason,  heaven  was  so  shut 
up  against  them,  that  they  scarce  knew  whether  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  eternal  life  ;  and  that  such  was  the  case  with  them,  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  they  did  not  acknowledge 
the  Lord,  although  the  whole  Scripture  throughout  prophesied 
concerning  him,  and  foretold  his  coming  ;  they  rejected  him  solely 
idn  that  account,  because  he  instructed  them  about  an  heavenly 
kingdom,  and  not  about  an  earthly  one  ;  for  they  wanted  a-Messiah 
who  should  exalt  them  above  all  nations  in  the  world,  and  not  a 
Messiah  who  should  provide  only  for  their  eternal  salvation. 
[To  be  continued,"}^ 
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TO  THE  BDrrORS. 

The  readiness  with  which  you  inserted  my  political  essay,  in  your  second 
number>  emboldens  me  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  Science 
OF  CoRSESPONDENCEs.  It  IS  a  subjcct  (altbough  novel  to  most  of  your 
readers)  which  has  been  my  study  for  several  years ;  and  I  sincerely  thank 
ray  God  for  the  delight  and  enjoyment  which  it  has  been  the  mean  of  impart- 
ing* to  my  souL  Though  as  yet  a  novice  in  this  wonderful  Science,  I  have, 
nevertheless,  by  it»  attained  to  such  a  perception  of  heavenly  mysteries  as 
somethnea  absorbs  my  whole  soul  in  adoration  and  gratitude  to  that  Being 
whose  true  character  can  only  be  discovered  through  this  medium.  Damned 
indeed  must  he  be  who  does  not  love  God,  afleriobtaining  but  the  smallest 
glimpse  of  hkiengaging  attributes,  of  his  divine  beauties,  of  his  never  changing 
mercy  and  goodness ;  and  not  only  such  a  glimpse,  but  a  most  brilliant  view, 
almost  too  dazzling  for  our  mental  eye,  can  be  obtained  by  every  humble 
Christian  who  studies  this  heavenly  science  in  a  proper  temper  of  mind.  If  in 
humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  he  seek  the  illumination  of  divine  knowledge, 
as  a  principle  of  heavenly  light  for  spiritual  du*ection,  to  lead  him  in  the  ways 
of  righteousness  and  regeneration,  to  confirm  his  faith,  to  purify  his  love,  and 
thus  to  build  himself  up  in  a  godly  life ;  if  he  study  to  be  acquidnted  with 
heavenly  mysteries,  only  that  the  spirit  of  truth  may  be  more  fully  opened, 
and  more  powerfully  operative  in  his  will,  his  understanding,  and  actions  ;  be 
will  then  do  it  in  the  spirit  and  manner  which  insure  success.  And  what  pur* 
suit,  in  this  case,  can  be  more  profitable,  what  more  commendable  than  that 
of  spiritual  knowledge,  or  a  diligent  searching  for  the  treasures  of  divine 
truth  ?  Surety  we  may  say  of  knowledge,  sought  after  in  such  a  spirit,  and 
applied  to  such  holy  purposes,  what  is  said  in  the  prophet  concerning  Tyre, 
^*Jfer  merchandise  and  her  hire  shall  be  holiness  unto  the  Lord**'* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  possessed  of  great  learning,  or  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary capacity,  to  make  a  wonderful  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  Corre- 
spondence*, Let  him  who  wislies  to  acquire  this  knowledge,  only  read  the 
works  already  written  on  this  subject,f  with  an  humble,  sincere  and  unpreju* 
diced  mind,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  heavenly  things,  more  than  after 
the  things  of  time  and  sense :  Let  lim  but  put  away  from  him  the  spirit  of 
carnal  vUdom  and  prudence,  from  which  tlie  things  of  God  will  be  ever  fdd^ 
and  put  on  the  spirit  of  a  Hi  tie  child,  to  which  alone  they  are  revealed/^  Let 
him  but  be  candid  enough  to  allow  that  such  %  hey  to  the  sacred  scriptures 
may  exist,  although  he  may  have  never  heard  of  it ;  let  him  but  examine  well 
the  variety  of  important  matter  (with  which  I  understimd  the  Halcyon  Lumi« 

*  Jsaiah  xxxiii.  IS* 
f  It  is  the  scarcity  of  these  works  in  this  country,  which  first  induced  the 
establishment  of  this  Magazine.  There  is  not,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  editors, 
more  than  three  copies  of  the  Dictionary  in  Axperica,  and  the  present  political 
state  of  affaire  prevents  their  importation  from  England,  where  all  the  differ-  . 
ent  works  (some  hundreds  of  volumes)  on  this  important  subject,  have  passed 
through  rapid  editions. 

*  Mmt.  sL  25.    Luke  x.  2X. 
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tiaiy  is  to  be  enriched)  tending^  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  t  key:  and 
finally,  let  him  examine  the  fcey  itself,  or  the  Dictionary  of  CoiaRESPOHb* 
x;  SICES,  whieh  you  have  promised  to  introduce  to  the  readers  of  this  Maga- 
jEine,  and  mark  the  blessedi  effect  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  in  his  heart 
and  Mfe .  Let  him,  I  say,  do  all  this,  and  he  will  want  no  miracle  to  convince 
him  of  the  truth  and  usefulness  of  the  Science  of  Corretpondenqea.  He  wiil 
he  convinced  by  an  evidence  of  divine  truth,  i»  hinueffp  'm6nitely  iiurpasaing^- 
that  of  any  other  testimony  whatever,  that  the  Science  of  Correspondences  is 
divine^  and  not  of  human  invention  Under  the  conviction  of  this  evidence, 
he  will  no  longer  ask  why  Qod  suffered  such  things  to  be  so  long  concealed : 
(for  HE  alone  knoweth  the  timeo  and  ihe  oeatono  when  it  is  expedient  to 
make  his  will  further  known  unto  men)  but  being  made  sensible  of  their  ex- 
cellence, and  perceiving  tlieir  inexpressible  comfort  in  his  own  mind,  he  will 
bfr  thankful  to  l>od  continually  that  they  are  now  further  revealed,  and  will 
labor  to  show  himself  worthy  of  them»  by  suffering  them  so  to  inQuence  bis 
life  and  conversation,  that  by  their  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  instruct 
tion  in  rigliteouanets,  the  man  of  God  way  be  i|tore  tharo.ugkly  furuished  unto 
every  good  work. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  well  convinced,  that  one  great  cause  of  ^e  coldness  luid 
apatliy  of  tlie  Christian  world,  or  a  major  part  of  it,  is  entirely  owing  to  Uie 
erroneous  ideas  they  entertain  of  the  Supreme  Being.  And,  *<for  my  sing'ie 
self,'*  I  must  candidly  confess,  tliat  /  coiild  not  love  God  or  any  of  hit  varArop 
did  I  view  him  in  the  light  in  which  so  many  represent  Uim.  They  ascribe  Xp 
him  human  passions,  and  make  hin[i  a  oapricioust  vindictive  tyrant  I 

V  The  gpea^  Jehovah,  faithful,  loving  God, 

A  Moloch  painted  with  an  iron  rod. 

Decreeing  millions  to  eternal  deat1\, 

Pre  man  wa«  form'd,  or  first  received  his  breath.** 

But,  blessed  be  his  holy  name,  he  is  God,  and  changeth  not ;  and  has,  in 
these  last  days,  vouchsafed  to  afford  iiis  creatures  the  means  of  seeing  and  aJ- 
xniring  some  of  his  engaging  qualities,  by  unfolding  die  internal  oeme  of  his 
holy  word ;  through  wliich  medium,  whoever  views  him,  must  ever  after  love 
him,  adore  him,  and  delight  to  serve  hira.  A  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
Jehovah  will  be  inimediatcly  established  in  his  soul  and  continually  incr^asa ; 
and  the  prospect  before  him  will  be  a  thousand  times  more  brilliant,  inviting^ 
and  encouraging,  than  that  of  those  who  have  not  obtaired  this  knowledge  of 
the  true  character  of  God,'  or  the  nature  of  the  state  they  are  in  search  of. 
Truth  is  the  light  of  henven,  and  the  brighter  it  shines  without  clouds  before 
our  intellectual  sight,  so  much  the  clearer  we  may  see  our  way  to  heaven,  so 
much  tl^e  soon^  we  may  arrive  there,*  and  so  mucti  the  better  qualified  we 
may  be  to  attain  an  high  and  glorious  inheritance  in  the  society  of  those, "  who 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  aad  as  llie  stars  for  ever  and  ever.'* 

»  By  heaven,  in  this  place,  is  to  be  understood  a  state  of  complete  regene- 
ration and  internal  felicity  in  the  present  life,  which  will  continive  to  Qternity 
in  the  Vfe  \%hich  is  to  come.  But  not  making  son^e  progress,  here,  towards 
this  state,  man  does  not  emerge  from  the  hell  in  which  his  evik  hive  suul^ 
him,  and  in  that  Iiell  mutt  lie  remain  to  eternity. 
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Were  the  study  of  Corretpondeneeg  more  generally  eiiltivated,  a  ffreat  por- 
titm  of  the  Word  of  God  would  not  remain  (as  it  now  does)  rejected,  thrown 
aside,  and  almost  exploded,  at  forming  no  part  of  tlie  Christian  economy  and 
worship.  We  should  then  see  that  the  word  of  the  Old  TesUment  (as  well 
as  that  of  the  New)  contains  the  mysteries  of  Heaven,  and  that  all  and  every 
thing'  therein  regards  the  Lord,  his  heaven^  the  Church,  faith,  and  whatever 
relates  to  faith.  For  whUe  the  letter^ot  literal  aetue,  suggests  only  such  things 
as  respect  the  extemdt%  of  the  Jewish  Church;  tlie  intenuU  or  spiritual  tente^ 
suggests  an  infinite  number  of  spiritual  lessons,  intended  (I  humbly  conceive) 
for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  angels  in  Heaven  as  well  as  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  comfort  of  men  on  earth.  But  these  things  do  not  in  the  least  appear  in 
those  externals,  except  in  a  very  few  cases  which  the  Lord  revealed  and  unfold- 
ed to  the  apostles ;  as,  that  sacrifices  are  sigfnificative  of  the  Lord ;  that  the  land 
of  Caitaan  and  Jerusalem  are  significative  of  Heaven,  on  which  account  we  read 
of  the  heavenly  Canaan  and  Jerusalem ;  and  in  like  manner  of  Paradise. 

It  is  impossible  to  see,  from  the  sense  of  the  letttr  only,  (whilst  tlie  mind 
abideth  tlierein)  that  it  is  full  of  such  spiritual  contents ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first  chaptifrs  of  Genesis,  nothing  is  discoverable,  from  the  sense  of  the  letter, 
but  that  they  treat  only  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  garden  of 
£den,  which  is  called  Paradise,  and  also  of  Adam  as  tlie  first  created  man ; 
and  scarce  a  aingle  person  supposeth  X\\tm  to  imply  any  thing  besides.  But 
that  they  contain  mysteries  of  infinitely  higher  importance  to  the  soul  of  a 
Chrtatian,  will,  I  hope,  sufficiently  appear,  in  the  course  of  your  useful  publi- 
cation. It  will,  I  trust,  tlien  be  seen,  by  all  whose  eyes  are  not  blinded  by 
bigt>try  and  prejudice,  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  its  internal  tense, 
treats  oftlie  new  creation  of  man,  or  of  his  reCjcnbratiok,  in  gene- 
ral;  and  of  the  most  antient  Church,  [in  the  word  called  Adam]  in 
particular :  And  this  in  such  a  beautiful,  harmonious,  and  connected  manner, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  word  which  does  not  represent j  sijni/y,  and  imp<'^ 
somewhat  spi.ituaU 

The  six  days  of  creation,  for  instance,  represent,  signify,  and  imply,  six 
different  states  or  de^^es  of  regeneration  through  which  man  passes,  if 
he  attain  to  the  seventh  or  celestial  state,  which  is  truly  a  Sabbaih  of  rest ;  be- 
cause in  that  state  all  temptation  ceaseth,  so  that  the  lx>rd,  who  fightcth  those 
battles  for  him,  may  be  truly  said  to  rest  from  his  labor.    The  reason  why  ilic 
six  states  oir  degrees,  through  which  the  regenerate  man  passes,  are  called  the 
days  of  Ins  creation,  is  because  in  his  unregencratc  state  he  is  not  a  man, 
and  hath  nothing  of  man  [the  ioiage  and  likeness  of  God]  about  him.    Hut  as 
he  advanceth  in  the  regeneration,  he  acquireth,  by  little  and  little,  that  wliicJi 
constttuteth  him  a  roan,  until  he  atuinetli  to  the  sixth  day,  in  which  he  bc- 
cometh  an  image.    In  the  mean  lime  the  Lord  fightcth  continually  for  him 
against  evil  and  falses,  and  by  sudi  combats  confirmcth  him  in  iruUi  and 
goodness.     The  time  of  combat  is  the  lime  of  tlie  Lortl's  operation  j  wli^irc 
tore  a  regenerate  person  is  called,  by  the  prophet,  the  w  ork  of  the  fingers  of 
Cod;  nor  doth  the  Lord  cease  to  work  until  love  becomes  the  principal 
*Kcnt,  and  tlien  the  combat  is  over.     When  the  work  is  so  fur  pertccted,  tliat 
^tb  is  joined  wilh  love^  it  is  then  called  very  s-ood,  as  in  vei*sc  31,  [previous 
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to  which  it  w»s  merely  pronounced  good]  because  now  tlie  Lord  govemetl^ 
and  directeth  man  in  his  likeness.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  day  the  evil  spiritB 
which  have  tempted  him  depart,  and  the  good  ones  succeed  in  their  place, 
and  man  is  introduced  into  Heaven,  or  into  the  celestial  Paradise,  which  is 
represented  by  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  means  a  state  of  perfect  regeneration 
and  internal  happiness. 

The  six  days,  or  times,  which  are  so  many  successive  $tate9  of  tlie  r eg k- 
MBRATxoNof  man,  have  been  thus  arranged,  by  a  very  pious  and  highly  illu- 
minated  author,  who  had  made  the  word  of  God,  connected  with  the  Science 
pf  Corre8pondence9,  the  only  study  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life : 

''Th^^  FIRST  state  is  that  which  precedeth^  including  both  the  state  of  in- 
fancy, and  the  state  immediately  before  recede  rat  ion,  and  is  called  avoids 
emptiness,  and  darkness.  And  the  first  motion,  which  is  the  mercy  of  the  Lord. 
IS  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 

"The  SECOND  sute  is,  when  a  division  or  dbtlnction  taketh  place  between 
the  things  which  are  of  the  Lord,  and  the  things  which  are  proper,  or  apper- 
taining to  man.  The  things  which  are  of  the  Lord  are  called,  in  the  Word, 
remains  or  remnants,  and  are  here  particularly  the  knowledge  of  faith,  which 
liavc  been  learnt  from  infancy,  and  which  are  concealed,  so  as  not  to  appear 
till  man  comelii  to  this  state ;  which  state,  at  this  day,  seldom  existeth  with- 
out temptation,  misfortune  or  sorrow;  whereby  it  is  effected,  that  tlie  things 
appertaining  to  the  body  and  the  world*  (that  is,  such  as  form  the  propnum  ot 
ne'fofm  m)  are  brought  into  a  state  of  rest,  and  as  it  were  of  death.  Thus  iho 
things  which  belong  to  the  external  man  are  separated  from  the  things  whicl> 
belong  to  the  internal.  In  the  internal  are  the  remains,  which  were  kept  con-* 
oealed  hy  the  Loixl  till  this  time  and  for  tliis  purpose. 

'•The  THIRD  state  is  that  of  repentance,  in  which  the  penitent  person, 
from  the  internal  man,  bcp^inneth  to  discourse  piously  and  devoutly,  and  docik 
good  actions,  sucli  as  works  of  charity,  but  which,  nevertheless,  ai'e  inanimate, 
because  they  arc  supposed  to  originkte  in  himself.  .  These  good  actions  arc 
called  tlie  tender  herb,  and  also  the  herb  bcxiring  seed,  and  afterwards  tlie  tree 
bearinj!^  fruit. 

••The  FoviiTTi  state  is,  when  the  penitent  person  is  affected  with  love,  and 
illuminated  by  failli.  He  before  discoursed  piously,  and  produced  the  fruit 
of  Rood  actions,  but  he  did  so  inconsequence  of  the  temptation  and  straitncsa 
under  which  he  labored,  and  not  from  a  principle  of  faith  and  charity ;  where- 
fore faith  and  chanty  are  now  enkindled  in  his  internal  man,  and  arc  calle<l 
two  luminaries  or  liijiits,  [set  in  tlie  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth  ] 

**  The  FIFTH  state  is,  when  he  discourses  from  a  principle  of  faith,  and  therehtf 
conCrmcth  himself  in  truth  and  goodness.  The  things  then  produced  by  him 
are  called  [and  ripvcsented  by]  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  birds  of  the  air. 

'*The  SIXTH  state  is,  when  from  a  principle  of  faith,  and  thereby  of  love^ 
he  speukcth  wliat  is  true,  and  doeth  what  is  good.  The  things  which  he  then 
])iodnceth  are  called  tlie  living  creature,  and  cattle.  And  because 
he  then  bc:;inrieth  also  to  act  from  a  principle  of  love  as  well  as  fiom  a  prin- 
cJ^ile  offttitl),  })e  bcorneth  a  spiritual  mun,  and  is  <*alled  an  image.-   His  spir 
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Hlu&l  life  is  cleligfabed  and  sustained  by  such  things  ss  relate  to  knovledges 
I'especting  faitii^  and  to  toerkto^  charity,  which  are  called  his  meaty 
[verse  29]  and  his  natural  life  is  delighted  and  sustained  by  such  things  as 
belong  to  the  body  and  senses,  from  whence  a  combat  or  struggle  arises, 
until  Love  gaineth  the  dominion,  and  he  becometh  a  celes  ial  tnan.** 

Impressed,  perhaps,  with  a  consideration  of  the  many  weaknesses  of  falleti 
and  degenerate  humanity,  the  same  pious  and  learned  author  observes,  that 
"they  who  are  regenerate  do  not  all  arrive  at  this  state,  but  some  do;  the 
greatest  paxt  at  this  day  only  attain  to  the  first  state ;  some  only  to  the  second ; 
some  to  tlie  third,  fourtli,  and  fifth ;  few  to  the  sixth  s  and  scaixe  any  to  the 
seventh." 

If  the  length  of  this*  communication  has  not  yet  wearied  your  patience,  gen.* 
tlemen,  1  beg  leave  to  swell  it  to  a  yet  greater  length  by  subjoining  the  follow- 
ing portion  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  with  the  spviiual  serue  connecter], 
so  that  your  readers  may,  at  one  view,  form  some  conception  of  what  I  have 
been  laboring  to  illustrate.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  mention,  that  the  spi- 
ritualization  of  those  verses  is  not  my  own  :  it  is  the  first  attempt  of  a  gentle- 
man in  Holland,  to  give  a  portion  of  the  word  in  its  spiritual  sense,  and  was 
communicated  to  Mr.  H.  Uindmarsh  of  London,  for  insertion  in  the  "  Muga- 
sine  o/JTnov/eJ^e,"  in  which  it  appeared  several  years  ago. 

N.B.  You  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  text  [in  the  left-hand  column] 
isa  A'/ero/  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  differs  a  little  from 
our  common  bible.  But  the  learned  reader  will  instantly  acknowledge  it  to 
be  correct ;  and  the  unlearned  cannot  ol)ject  to  a  variation  which  involves  no 
positive  contradiction* 

GENESIS.....CHAP.  L 

jUteral  Sente.  Internal  Seme, 

1.  In  the  beginning  God  created  1.  In  the  begmning  of  time  the  Lofd 
the  heaven  and  Uie  earth.  prepared  for  regenerating  the  internal 

and  external  man. 

2.  And  the  earth  was  empty  and  2.  And  man  before  regeneration  was 
void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  without  any  good  or  any  truth  in  him ; 
of  the  deep  \  and  the  Spirit  of  God  and  all  his  appetites  and  lusts  were 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.        false  and  wrong,  and  the  divine  mercy 

Mte,  The  Hebrew  for  empty  has  f^f  l!f 'L^^il^^^^^^^^^^              * 

In  our  bibles  been  erroneously  lender-  \ZJ^^.fa^J^^^^l!I     ^  ^f^^ 

t^'^iptthouiMmr  knowledges  of  goodness  and  truth, 

^^^*-'  which  were  sUU  m  man. 

3.  f  And  God  said,  let  there  be  3.  And  tlie  Lord  said.  Let  man  dis- 
light :  and  there  was  light.  tinruish  the  ^fference  between  real 

and  apparent  truth ;  and  let  him  see 
and  know  that  I  the  Lord  am  essen- 
tial goodness,  and  essential  truth :  and 
he  did  so. 

4.  And  God  saw  the  fight,  that  it  4.  And  the  Lord  saw  the  new  view 
"^9  good ;  and  God  divided  between  in  which  man  perceived  good  and 
l^c  light  and  between  the  darkness.      truth ;  and  he  saw  that  it  was  from 

the  Lord,  i.  c.  perfect.  And  the  Lord 
divided  betwe^en  the  new  view  of 
things,  and  the  old  view  of  things  in 
man  before  his  regeneration;  and  the 
first  he  compared  to  day,  and  the  se- 
cond he  compared  to  night 
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5.  And  God  called  tlie  light  Day, 
and  the  darkness  be  called  Night. 
And  the  evening  was,  and  the  morn- 
ing was,  the  first  day. 

6.  ^  And  God  siud,  Let  there  be  a 
firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the 
waters. 


«Vofe.  Another  erroneous  translation 
in  the  English  version  is  this,  **  and 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were," 
Sec  whereas  in  tlie  original  a  mccet- 
shH  is  plainly  expressed,  as,  **the 
evening  was,  and  the  morning  was.'* 


7.  And  God  made  the  firmament, 
and  divided  between  the  waters  which 
were  under  the  firmament,  and  the 
waters  which  were  Above  the  firma- 
ment :  and  it  was  so. 

8.  And  God  called  the  firmament 
Heaven.  And  tlie  evening  was,  and 
the  morning  was,  tlie  second  day. 


9.  f  And  God  said.  Let  the  waters 
under  the  heaven  be  gathered  toge- 
ther unto  one  place,  and  lee  the  dry 
land  appear:   and  it  was  so. 


5.  And  so  there  was  a  state  or 
shade,  of  delusion,  of  falsity,  and 
want  of  faith  :  and  a  dawning  of  a  Iftt- 
Ur  9tate.  This  is  the  first  peiiod  of 
man's  regeneration. 

6.  And  the  Lord  said.  Let  the  inter* 
nal  man  [which  is  in  man]  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  knowledget 
which  are  in  tlie  internal  man,  [which 
are  goodnesses  and  truths  from  the 
Lord  alone]  and  the  acieuHfict  [or 
mere  impressions  of  the  senses]  ap- 
pertaining to  the  external  man,  [which 
are  the  g-ood  things  man  still  supposes 
he  does,  and  the  truths  he  still  sup- 
|)oses  he  speaks  from  himself:]  and 
let  the  things  of  the  internal  man, 
which  hithf-rto  made  one  confused 
mass  in  man  with  the  tilings  of  the 
external,  man,  be  hencefi>rth  totally 
distinct  and  separated.    * 

7.  And  God  settled  and  confirmed 
more  and  more  the  intemtU  man,  and 
made  a  separation  between  the  knovy 
Udgea  of  tlie  internal,  and  the  tdenti- 

Jic%  belonging  to  Uie  external  man: 
and  it  was  so. 

8.  And  the  Lord  called  ^\t  internal 
man,  tlius  disposed,  heaven;  so  there 
had  been  a  state  oUesa  perfection,  and 
tlicre  was  a  state  of  more  perfection: 
a  state  of  less  and  more  light  I'his 
was  the  second  period. 

9.  And  the  Lord  said.  Let  the 
knovftedges  of  truthe  and  goodneeoes, 
which  man  is  now  become  sensible  of, 
[has  now  learnt]  that  descend  by  in- 

fuxfrom  the  internal  man^  OTtfirovgh 
the  internal  man,  to  the  external, 
[from  tlie  Lord]— Let  these  know- 
ledges now  be  gathered  and  stored 
up  in  his  memory,  and  there  become 
his  scientincs,  [take  the  same  place  his 
natural  sciBntifcs  hitherto  held]  and 
80  let  the  external  man  be  exposed. 


1(X  And  God  called  the  dry  land 
£arth  $  and  the  gathering  together  of 
tlie  waters  called  he  Seas  i  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good. 


10.  And  the  Lord  called  the  exter- 
nal man  earth  ;  and  the  stirring-up 
of  knorolerfgee  he  called  seas;  and 
the  Lord  saw  that  it  was  from  Him- 

Self^[i.  e,    PERFECT  GOOD.] 

Thus  far  this  intelligent  fiireigner;    and  tliis  is  perhaps  aufiicient  to  give 
your  readers  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  done  on  this  plan,  b>  the  assistance 

of  the  SCIENOB  OF  COBRESPONDBKCBS. 

Yours,  &c.  VEBITAS. 
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The  editors  agree  vith  Veritas,  that  the  marginal  translation^ 
%hich  he  has  adopted,  is  often  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  text ; 
but  where  (as  in  the  foregoing  passages)  the  alteration  is  so  trifling 
as  not  to  afiect  the  mtemal  ietmcy  it  might  be  overlooked.  Besides^ 
in  justice  to  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  our  correspondent  ought 
to  have  mentioned,  that  the  Hebrew  word  which  corresponds  to 
the  English  ^emfityy*  can  with  equal  propriety  be  rendered  ^wUh^ 
out  form**  When  we  consider  that  tlie  Science  qf  Correspondences 
was  unknown  to  the  translators,  and  that  they,  consequently,  only 
studied  to  furnish  the  English  reader  with  the  Hteral  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  Itttery  we  ought  npt  to  wonder  that  there  should  be  many 
imperfections  in  our  version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But  we 
have  now  a  ytry  good  foundation  to  hope  that  a  new  and  complete 
translation  of  the  whole  word  will  shortly  appear  in  the  English 
language;  and  to  show  how  desirable  an  object  such  a  work  must 
be,  we  shall  dccupy  a  few  pages  of  our  next  number  in  pointing 
out  some  of  the  many  defects  of  that  now  in  general  use ;  by  ad-* 
ducing  passages,  wherein  the  translators  have  'evidently  mistaken 
the  sense  .of  the  originaU 


An  answer  to  Theodote  was  prepared,  agreeably  to  the  promise 
made  him  in  the'last  number  of  the  Luminary,  when  the  follow- 
ing valuable  communication  was  received  from  the  reverend 
pastor  of  the  New-Jerusalem  Church  in  Baltimore.  Such  a 
production,  from  so  distinguished  a  Divine,  requires  no  prefa- 
tory remarks  to  entitle  it  to  attention  and  respect.       Editors. 

70R  THE  HALCYON  LUMINARY. 

TO  THEODORE. 

The  communication  in  the  second  number  of  the  Halcyon  Lu- 
minary, over  the  signature  of  neodore^  is  of  such  an  important 
nature,  and  written  in  such  a  mild  and  manly  spirit^  that,  as  a  sin- 
cere and  liberal  believer  in  Hevealed  Religion,  I  am  prompted  to 
offer  the  following  cursory  reply,  or  remarks,  thereon,  which,  if 
you  judge  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  next  number,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  insert. 

The  grand  error  of  Christians,  in  this  day,  and  the  fruitful  source 
of  all  the  fanaticism  and  infidelity  that  prevails  among  professors 
of  the  gospel,  (next  to  the  corruption  of  human  nature)  originate 
b  ignorance  of  the  true  style  and  interesting  contents  gf  the  inspir- 
ed writings.     I  would  say  with  Tht^odore^  either  the  scriptures  are 

Vot.  I.  P  .V0.  3. 
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the  ^wwrd  of  God,'^  or  they  are  not;  but  if  they  be  the  word  ^ 
GoDy  then  they  must  essentially  differ  from  all  other  merely  hu« 
man  writings ;  as  much  so  as  what  is  gfiiritual  differs  from  what  is 
natural^  or  that  which  is  infinite  from  what  is  JinUe,  There  aro 
many  sincere  and  scientific  Christians  in  this  day^  (and  their  num- 
ber I  believe  will  daily  increase)  who  no  longer  view  the  sacred 
and  inspired  pages  as  a  mere  natural  hiatory  of  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  the  origin  of  the  first,  and  only  first,  pair  of  our  species^ 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  their  rulers,  &c.  and  as  one  of  this 
number,  I  am  free  to  add,  jthat  if  the  scriptures  be  only  viewed  in 
this  light,  they  are  the  most  imperfeet,  obscure,  and  unintelligible 
history  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  wtitten,  and  not  entitled  to  rank 
as  high  as  that  of  Josephus,  or  Rollin.  But,  as  a  sincere  believer 
in  Revealed  Religion,  I  am  under  a  conviction  as  rational^  I  trusty 
as  it  is  ftleasing^  that  this  is  not  the  case :  That  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  indeed  the  word  of  God,  and  wero  written  for  our  ^  inatruetion 
m  righteou9nes9  i'*  written,  however,  in  a  peculiar  style,  long  lost, 
but  now  about  to  be  restored  again  upon  the  Church  of  God.  This 
style  may  be  called  the  Science  of  Corres/iondenceef  well  known 
and  understood  not  only  by  the  ancient  prophets,  but  even  to  those 
who  are  vulgarly  and  erroneously  called  profane  authors,  such  as 
Honier,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  many  others ;  and  consisted  in  a  beau* 
tiful  and  impressive  representation  of  spiritual  things,  by  things. 
natural,  history-wise,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  intelligent  and 
attentive  reader. 

Hence  the  beautiful  and  improssive  parables  of  our  Lord,  and 
his  remark  to  those  who  only  understood  them  in  the  mere  literal 
sense:  "my  words  are  apirity  and  they  are  life.'*  (John  vi.  63.) 
And  hence  the  apostle  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Epistle  iii.  6.)  tells  us 
tliat  "  the  letter  killethj  but  the  aflirit  giveth  life"  whereby  we  are 
taught,  not  only  that  there  is  a  afiiritual  sense,  interiorly  in  the  holy 
scriptures ;  but  that  all  the  energy  and  life  of  the  word  reside  in 
this  internal  or  spiritual  sense;  while  resting  in  the  mere  letter 
will  be  attended  with  the  destruction  or  c/raM  of  all  the  principles 
of  science  and  reason. 

That  this  correspondential  style  abounds  also  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  heathen  poets,  is  equally  evident ;  hence  their  parables, 
or  fables,  (as  they  are  now  called)  of  mount  Helicony  Pnmaaaua, 
and  the  winged  horse  Pegaauay  who  with  his  hoof  struck  open  the 
Pierian  Spring ;  and  also  of  Phaeton  and  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
and  its  horses,  &c.  &c.  For  these  aneient  and  learned  writers  wero 
well  versed  in  the  style  alluded  to ;  which  taught  them  that  tb« 
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Sun  signified  diYine  love,  and  its  horses  intellectual  things  apper- 
iaining  thereto.  *4fiollo^  the  man  of  science  and  of  heavenly  wis-' 
dom,  and  Phaeton,  the  mere  inexperienced  iMod  natural  man. 
^gain,  by  Helicon^  which  they  placed  on  a  mount,  Heaven  is  Big- 
'  nified,  and  also  spiritual  intelligence.  By  Parruuaua^  which  they 
placed  bcloiir  upon  a  hill,  sciences  or  natural  knowledges  was  sig% 
nified.  By  the  horse  PegawiBy  with  his  wings,  who  broke  opeii> 
the  fountain  with  his  hoof,  man's  intellectual  principle  was  under-* 
stood,  which  is  capable  of  soaring  up  to  heaven  as  with  wings; 
and  by  his  hoQf>  the  natural  of  the  intellectual  is  meant,  by  w^ich 
alone  the  fountain  of  human  knowledge  is  to  be  opened. 

This  ancient  and  peculiar  style,  however,  was,  in  process  of  time| 
miserably  adulterated}  and  shockingly  profsflied,  insomuch  that 
what  was  at  first  intended  to  repres^nr  certain  attributes  of  God^ 
or  certain  affections  t>f  the  human  mind,  were  at  length  held  up  as 
different  deiiie»t  and  worshipped  as  such ;  and  hence,  through  the 
peimissive  providence  of  the  Loan,  this  ancient  style  was  lost ;  but 
^  Glory  unto  QoD  in  the,  k^he9tj*  this  style  is  again  about  to  be 
restared  to  the  future  Church  of  Christ  $  thereby  the  ^  crooked 
wayB  iifthe  I^ord  shall  become  straight f"  the  ^  seventh  seal  qf  the 
hook  ^life  be  opened}**  and  the  sacred  pages  preserved  from  that 
growing  contempt  to  which  they  would,  otherwise,  hereafter  be 
exposed. 

Come,  then,  Thbodore,  permit  me  to  lead  you  into  the  Sani^ 
turn  Sanctorum  of  the  Woan,  where  you  may  yet  behold  Aaron's 
rod  blossoming,  and  taste  of  the  hidden  manna  which  God  hath 
preserved  for  his  future  Church.  In  order  to  this  I  shall  take  the 
l&erty  to  set  before  you  both  the  literal  and  the  sfiiritual^^ejk'^e  at 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  at  least  as  for  down  as  to  the  passage 
you  first  object  to,  which,  through  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the 
science  or  style  of  Correspondency,  may  be  thus  understood  and 
explained. 

GENESIS....CHAP.  L 
LUeral  Sense.  Spintual  Sense. 

1.  In  the  beginning  God  lEhMm]  1.  In  the  moit  ancient  time  the 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Lord  (as  to  divine  truth)  Rbgene- 

RATED  the  internal^  and  thereby  the 
external  oi  man. 
%  And  the  earth  was  without  form  2.  And  as  to  the  ewtemal  of  man* 
and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  therein  was  not  any  thing  pood  op 
face  of  the  deep ;  and  the  Spirit  of  true,  but  it  was  enwrapped  m  false- 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  wa.  hoods  arising  from  evil  lusts  and  coh- 
ters.  cupUcences  j    still  the  divme  influx 

brooded  over  the  remains  of  good  and 
truth  in  the  internal  of  man. 


lis 
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S.  IT  And  God  lEUMm]  said,  let 
tliere  be  light :  and  there  was  light. 


3.  And  the  Lord  ^ve  to  man  (ia 
this  his  natuixU  state)  the  understand- 
ing' of  truth,  and  the  truth  wsa  t^- 
ceived. 

4.  And  the  Lord  conjoined  himself 
to  truth,  tvhereby  it  became  elevated 
to  good,  and  the  Lord  enabled  man 
to  discern  between  truths  and  fidses. 

5.  And  the  Lord  gave  to  discern  the 
quality  of  truths,  that  they  were  from 
himself^  and  that  falses,  or  errors,  were 
from  hell;  and  this  mental  progres- 
sion, from  shade  to  light,  was  the  first 
stage  of  Regeneration. 

6.  And  the  Lord  gave  a  perception 
of  the  existence  of  an  internal  part  in 
man,  whence  a  distinction  would  bt 
made  between  natural  tciencei  and 
ipiritual  illumination* 

T.  And  th«  Lord  operated  to  open 
the  internal  man,  whereby  a  due  sepa* 
ration  was  made  between  the  sdenoes 
of  the  mere  pxtemal  nuui,-  and  the 
knowledges  of  the  internal^  and  the 
intemak^M  opened. 

8.  And  the  Lord  gave  to  know  that 
the  internal  was  of  a  heavenly  nature ; 
and  diis  progression*  from  shade  to 
light  was  the  second  stage  of  regenttr 
ration. 

As  a  sincere  believer  in  revealed  religioDi  I  am  under  a  full  con- 
viction that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  is  thus  to  be  un« 
derstood :— <as  a  sacred  allegory,  whereby  the  A>to  Creation^  or  re- 
generation of  man,  is  unfolded  in  all  its  progressive  stages ;  this  is 
the  Creation,  T^£opoR£,  which  most  nearly  concerns  us  to  be 
ncquainted  with ;  the  Creation  which  best  deserves  to  occupy  the 
primary  page  in  the  book  of  God. 

I  dare  not  intrude,  at  present,  any  longer;  The  same. Science, 
beforis  alluded  to,  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  true  sense  of 
every  other  mysterious  and  paradoxical  passage  of  the  i^ible,  and 
at  some  future  time,  we  may,  perhaps,  resume  an  explication  of 
the  other  passages  referred  to  by  Theodore,  should  the  present  be 
acceptable,  or  interesting  to  him. 

JNO.  HARGROVE,  M.  N.  C. 

Baltimore,  February  16,  1812. 


4.  And  God  [JB^oAsm]  saw  the  lij^ht, 
that  it  vaa  good;  and  God  divided 
the  light  from  the  dai  kness. 

5  And  God  called  the  light  Day, 
and  the  darkness  he  called  Might. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  first  day. 


6.  f  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a 

firmamc't  in  the  midst  of  tlie  waters, 
and  lei  it  divide  the  waters  firom  the 
vatera.  * 

7.  And  God  made  the  firmament, 
and  di\  ided  the  waters  which  were  un- 
der the  firmament,  from  th<  waters 
which  were  abov^  the  firmament,  and 
it  Was  so. 

8.  And  God  called  the  firmament 
Heaven.  And  the  evening  and  the 
inoming  were  the  second  day. 


Origin  of  Evil    If  man  induces  in  himself  a  belief  that  he  wilb,  thinks,  and 
thence  doth  good,  from  himself,  and  not  from  the  Lord,  although  in  all  appear- ' 
ancc  as  from  himself,  he  tumeth  good  into  evil  with  himself,  and  therein 
turning  from  God  to  himself.  Implants  in  himself  the  origin  of  evU,    This  was 
the  sin  of  Adam,  C.  ff.  X.  444- 


'      (  ."7    ) 

TO  ALBERT. 

Sui, 

We  will  now,  agreeably  to  our  promise  in  the  second  number 
of  tlie  Luminary,  [page  64]  proceed  to  explain  that  passage  in 
the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  to  which  you  have 
directed  our  attention.  This  explanation  will  be  according  to  iu 
9fimtual  setuty  which  indeed  appears  to  be  the  only  sense  in  which 
it  can  have  any  meaning.  We  will  transcribe  the  words  them- 
selves : 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Speak  unto  every  feathered  fowl, 
and  to  every  beast  of  the  field,  Assemble  yourselves,  anJ  come, 
lather  yourselves  on  every  side  to  my  sacrifice  that  I  do  sacrifice 
for  you,  even  the  great  sacrifice  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  that 
ye  may  eat  flesh,  and  drink  the  blood.  Ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  mighty,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  princes  of  the  earth,  oCraros, 
ef  lambs,  and  of  goats,  of  bullocks,  all  of  them  fatlings  of  Banian. 
And  ye  shall  eat  fat  till  ye  be  full,  and^  drink  blood  till  ye  be  drunk- 
en, of  my  sacrific'e  which  I  have  sacrificed  for  you.  Tbus.ye  shall 
be  filled  at  my  table  with  horses  and  chariots,  with  niighty  men, 
and  with  all  men  of  war,  saith  the  Lord  God."     t^er,  17  to  20. 

In  the  spiritual  sense  this  passage  treats  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Church.  The  great  sacrifice  upon  the  mountain  of  Israel, 
signifies  all  things  relating  to  its  worship.  The  feathered  fowl 
denotes  the  intellectual  principle  in  man,  an4  the  beasts  pf  the 
field  signify  whatever  has  relation  to  the  affections  of  his  will. 
Their  being  invited  to  the  sacrifice,  signifies  that  in  the  New 
Church  the  understanding  will  be  enlightened,  and  the  afi^&ctions 
of  the  will  regulated.  By  the  flesh  and  fat,^which  they  are  to  eat,  is 
•  signified  the  good  of  love  which  they  will  appropriate,  and  make 
manifest  in  their  lives ;  and  by  blood  is  meant  truth  proceeding 
fi*om  good,  which  will  enlighten  their  understandings,  and  direct 
them  in  the  practice  of  holiness.  The  great  abundance  of  goods 
and  truths  is  described  by  their  eating  flesh  and  fat  till  they  are 
full,  and  drinking  blood  till  they  are  drunken :  wherefore  it  is  said, 
"  Thus  ye  shidl  be  filled  at  my  table  with  horses  and  chariots,  with 
mighty  men,  and  with  all  men  6f  war  ;**  for  by  horse  is  signified 
the  understanding  of  truth,  by  chariot  doctrine,  and  by  men  of  war 
truth  combatting  against  falsehood,  and  destroying  it. 

Every  person  of  common- understanding  may  see,  that  by  flea& 
and  blood,  in  the  above  passage,  are  not  mean^flesh  and  blood;  as 
l^^t.they  i^re  in  reality  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  mighty,  and  drink  the 
■^  -.  '  - 
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blood  of  ^e  princes  of  the  earth,  9cc.  for  how  could  this  be  called 
the  sacrifice,  or,  as  in  Rev.  xix.  the  supper  of  the  great  God  ?  By 
the  flesh  of  the  niighty  then  we  are  to  understand  good  aSections, 
b7  the  princes  of  the  earth  the  principal  truths  of  the  Church,  and 
hf  their  blood  spiritual  nourishment  from  those  truths.  Flesh  and 
blood,  or  bread  and  wine,  in  the  holy  supper,  have  also  the  same 
signification.  By  rams,  lambs,  goats,  bullocks,  Catlings  of  Bashan, 
are  signified  all  things  relating  to  innocence,  love,  charity,  and 
l^dness ;  fatlings  of  Bashan  denote  the  good  affections  of  the  nm- 
tural  man  from  the  spiritual  origin. 

But  as  some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  see  the  above  explana- 
tion confirmed  by  other  parts  of  the  Word,  we  will  therefore  ad- 
duce the  following  passages  as  undeniable  evidence  to  support  this 
method  of  interpretation.  In  Hosea  ii.  18,  it  is  said,  <<  In  that  day 
will  I  make  a  covenant  for  them  with  the  bea9t9  of  the  field«  and 
with  the  fowU  of  heaven,  and  with  the  cretfiing  thing9  of  the 
ground.''  To  make  a  covenant  with  thebeasts, fowls,  and  creep- 
ing things,  means  that  the  Lord  will  be  conjoined  to  man  with  the 
affections  of  good  signified  by  beasts,  with  spiritual  truths  signi- 
fied by  fowls,  and  even  with  the  lowest  natural  affections  signified 
by  the  creeping  things  of  the  groujid.  What  man  in  his  senses 
can  suppose,  that  Jehovah  will  enter  into  a  solemn  compact  or  co» 
Yenant  with  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  serpents  \ 

Again,  in  Zechariah  xii.  4.  ^^  In  that  d«y,  saith  Jehovah,  I  will 
smite  every  horne  with  astonishment,  and  his  rider  with  madness; 
and  I  will  open  mine  eyes  upon  the  house  of  Judah,  and  will  smite 
every  hortc  of  the  people  with  blindness."  Here  the  vastation  or 
destruction  of  the  former  Church  is  described  by  smiting  every 
horse  with  astonishment,  or  more  properly  with  stupor,  and  his  ri- 
der with  madness,  and  every  horse  of  the  people  with  blindness ; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  New  Church  is  signified  by  opening  his 
eyes  upon  the  house  of  Judah.  A  horse  signifies  here,  as  before, 
the  understanding  of  tinith ;  and  his  rider  means  the  affection  of 
spiritual  truth,  whence  the  understanding  is  derived.  By  the  above 
passage  therefore  is  meant^  in  the  spiritual  sense,  th^t  the  men  of 
the  former  Church  have  lost  the  true  understanding  of  the  Scrip* 
tures,  and  that  it  will  be  restoired  in  the  New  Church. 

In  Gen.  xlix.  1 1,  prophesying  of  the  Lord  under  the  representa- 
tive name  of  Judah,  Jacob  says^  ^  He  washed  his  garments  in  wine, 
and  his  clothes  in  t^e  blood  of  grapes."    Here  the  blood  of  grapes, 
and  wine,  signify  divine  truth.    The  same  is  also  signified  by  tho 
pure  blood  of  the  grape^  in  Oeut.  xxxii.;  14. 
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We  will  bring  yet  another  example  from  the  Word,  to  prove 
what  has  been  already  aaaerted.  In  the  second  book  of  Kings^ 
chap  ii.  18,  and  chap.  xiii.  14,  both  «<  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  called 
the  cAarhe  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof."  The  reason  of 
this  was,  because  they  both  represented  the  Lord  as  to  the  Word  ; 
and  by  chariot  is  signified  doctrine  from  the  Word,  and  by  horse* 
men  intelligence.  In  any  pther  sense  how  absurd  would  it  be  to 
call  a  single  man  a  chariot  and  horsemen  I 

From  what  has  been  said  on  the  foregoing  subject,  we  trust 
erery  intelligent  reader  will  join  with  us  in  ascribing  to  the  Word 
that  sanctity  and  divinity  it  so  eminently  possesses  by  virtue  of 
Its  internal  sense ;  whUb,  the  more  it  is  understood,  cannot  fail 
to  be  more  highly  esteemed,  as  containing  within  it  the  hiddea 
treasures  of  angelic  wisdom.  ^  M.  K. 


TRANSLATSn  FROM  THE  LATIN.         ^ 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  EARTH. 

[^Continued  from  fiage  TS.} 
7.  In  the  space  occupied  by  this  system,  there  are,  as  we  obr 
served,  vast  bodies  carried  about  the  sun,  as  their  common  centre,' 
and  hastening  to  complete  their  ages,  or  the  destined  rounds  ap« 
pointed  for  them.  The  sun,  like  their  great  progenitor,  views 
these  revolving  globes  like  his  proper  offspring,  now  well  stricken 
in  years :  he  consults  their  good  in  general  and  particular ;  and) 
however  far  distant,  fosters  them  with  the  continual  care  and  ten-*' 
demess  of  a  parent.  He  is,  in  a  manner,  present  to  them  by  his 
rays,  and  cheers  them  with  his  cofintenance :  the  heat  proceeding 
from  his  immense  fire,  cherishes  them :  he  adorns  their  whoIcT 
compound  and  their  particular  parts,  every  year,  with  goodly  at« 
lire ;  nourishes  their  animals  with  constant  supplies  of  food ;  in  a 
word,  he  is  as  a  continual  parent  to  them,  and  continually  feeds  the 
lampof  life,  and  illuminates  them  with  his  liglit.?  Seeing  the  sun  pcr-^ 

*  We  vrWi  explain  these  thing^s  particularly.  That  the  sun,  by  his  rays,  ir 
ftetent  with  aU  the  planetary  globes  in  his  universe,  ia  manifested  by  Iiis  lieat 
vtd  light ;  for  both  of  these  are  comrounicated  by  his  rays.  The  heat,  accord«< 
^  to  the  ratio  of  his  altitude,  and  the  density  er  column  of  the  atmosphere 
^ieh  they  are  transmitted  through ;  and  also  in  proportion  to  bis  continuance 
sbove  the  horizon,  and  the  heat  arising  from  terrestrial  objects ;  and,  lasthv 
ky  the  distance  at  which  the  angle  of  incidence  falls ;  for  bellies  are  less 
jsn»ed  In  the  extreme  limit  of  his  universe,  than  directly  under  his  full  in- 
■acQce.  Hence  the  sun  warms  those  bodies  with  the  heat  issuing  out  of  his 
Tast  ocean  of  fire.    Moreover,  he  clothes  them  with  a  beautiful  garment ;  for 
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forms  all  these  functions  of  a  parent,  it  follows,  from  the  continod 
tenor  and  connection  of  causes,  that  if  we  will  trace  back  the  state 
of  our  earth  to  its  first  production,  as  we  proposed,  we  must  im-> 
mediately  recur  to  the  sun:  for  the  effect  is  only  a  continuation 
firom  its  first  cause;  and  the  cause  by  which  a  thiijg  subsists,  is  the 
.  same  thing  continued  in  the  effect ;  for  subsistence  is  a  kind  of 
perpetual  existence. 

8.  Let  us  therefore  contemplate  the  earth  in  her  first  rise  or 
^gg »  ^d  then,  in  the  infancy  and  flower  of  her  age  ;  afterwards 
let  us  accompany  her  in  the  following  stages ;  which  general 
heads,  if  they  are  compared  with  the  particulars  which  universal 
nature  presents,  as  a  mirror  for  our  instruction,  and  both  are  found 
to  coincide,  they  will  furnish  so  many  authorities  whereon  to  found 
our  truths ;  and  by  changing  the  consequent  to  the  antecedent,  ia 
a  retrograde  series,  we  may  conclude  of  the  earth's  origin  from 
the  progression  of  its  own  series. 

9.  There  was  a  time,  in  a  manner  prior  to  time,  when  the  sun 
being  pregnaAt.with  this  system,  carried  these  orbs  as  his  mighty- 
offspring  in  his  womb,  and  thence  excluded  them  into  birth ;  for  if 
from  the  sun  they  derive  their  existence  as  a  parent,  it  is  manifest 
they  must  have  proceeded  from  his  substance.    But  he  couM 

the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  which  ia  pasturci  grovesi  and  gaidens^  floor- 
ishea  in  the  time  of  apringand  aummer  with  the  new  warmth  he  inapirea ;  as 
well  aa  the  particular  kinda  of  vegetables  which  cover  her  face ;  and  thourii 
witberad  in  winter,  arise  agun  into  life,  which  pasaea  away  again  when  the 
Bun  alters  hia  direction ;  and,  by  an  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
makes  a  leas  altitade.  Then  frost  succeeds,  and  the  vegetables  die  again. 
Thus  he.nourishes  the  inhabitanta  continually  with  food,  raised  from  the  earth'a 
lap,  and  pnohWgB  their  lives.  Besides  this,  he  governs  time,  which  drawa  all 
its  greater  and  leaser  intervals,  and  their  changes,  from  him ;  for  i^^  with 
their  years,  years  with  their  days,  and  daya  with  their  houra,  exx&t  from  the 
changea  of  his  aspect,  and  of  his  rising  and  setting :  thus  because  these  changes 
are  subject  to  the  obaervation'of  sense,  they  are  capable  of  being  numbered. 
He  continually  renews  the  annual  and  diurnal  motions  ;  for  as  the  aun,  by  his 
active  rays,  excites  their  first  motion  and  activity ;  so  he  continually  renews 
the  impdled  motion  in  all  :he  orbs  in  his  universe,  with  the  aetherial  atmo- 
apheres,  excited  according  to  the  nature  of  his  raya  by  a  common  force^cor- 
responding  to  his  radiation,  and  ao  by  a  kind  of  animation.  Without  such  an 
origin  of  motion  continued,  those  large  bodies  would  never  revolve  so  con-' 
stantly  in  circles  round  him  their  centre ;  for  from  the  particular  powers  of 
bis  radiation,  reauita  the  general  motion,  as  a  composite  feaulta  from  Uie  simple 
parts  of  which  it  ia  an  a^^gregate.  Moreover,  he  enlightens  those  orbs  with 
l^is  light,  for  his  rays  brmg  with  them  both  heat  and  light.  But  this  latter 
is  only  according  to  hia  altitude,  or  posture  and  distance,  not  according  to  his 
continuance  in  the  hemispheres  and  the  columns  of  air.  Thus  there  are  two 
properties  of  hia  rays,  in  fact,  so  distinct,  that  one  may  exist  without  the 
other,  aa  in  tRe  midst  of  winter,  when  the  sun  shines  with  as  clear  a  light  as 
at  the  same  altitttd^  in  summer.  The  light  iit  his  rays  is  opposite  to  dark- 
.  ness  •,  the  heat  is  opposite  to  frost.  B>  his  light  he  makes  those  things  appear 
t<r  our  sight,  which  lie  produces  by  his  hei^ 
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W\€t  carry  such  heavy  and  lifeless  masses  in  his  ardent  focus,  and 
afterwards  produce  them  into  birth ;  but  they  were  the  ultimate 
and  mighty  effects  of  his  exhalations  condensed  together.  It  fol« 
lows,  then,  that  the  sun  was  first  of  all  covered  with  exhalations 
detached  from  his  substance,  by  the  energy  of  his  potent  heat,  and 
the  rays  emitted  from  it,  which  excluded  vapors  every  way ;  and 
in  returning  to  him,  as  their  only  centre  and  place  of  rest^  were 
circulated  about  him.  These  returning  vapors  being  in  process 
of  time  condensed,  formed  round  about  the  sun  a  cloudy  or  va* 
porous  enclosure,  which,  with  its  included  sun,  may  be  compared 
to  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  its  yolk;  constituting  what  may  be 
termed  the  great  egg  of  the  universe.  The  superficies  of  this 
compound)  at  last  intercepting  his  rays,  and  closing  up  his  chinks, 
hardened  to  a  crust  like  a  shell;  which  the  sun, in  due  time,  (ve** 
hemently  inflaming  himself)  caused  first  to  swell,  and  then  to 
burst:  whence  as  many  of  his  proper  offsprings  were  excluded  as 
there  are  planets  in  this  system,  which  look  up  to  him  as  their 
common  parent.*  Thus  the  same  order  obtains,  as  well  in  the 
greater  as  in  the  lesser  subjects  of  his  kingdom;  and  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  whether  they  are 
excluded  fi*om  the  womb,  seeds,  or  eggs ;  for  they  are  only  copies 
after  the  pattern  of  that  great  antitype ;  and  however  in  them- 
selves diminutive,  they  refer  themselves  to  something  mtore  uni* 
versal,  which  they  emulate  in  a  little  effigy.f 

*  The  like  tncrustalions  also,  it  is  plain,  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  starry 
heavens ;  for  there  are  sonoetimcs  seen  new  atars  glistening^  in  refulgence,  and 
tlien  a  little  obscured,  which  afterwards  return  into  their  furnk-r  splendor^ 
or  quite  vanish.  An  indication  not  improbable,  that  such  st^rs  have  been 
covered  with  like  crusts  formed  by  the  confiitx  of  parts  excited  by  their  ex- 
halations, which  are  either  dissipated,  or  they  have  quite  covered  them,  and 
80  they  have  disappeared.  Besides,  if  we  compare  the  sun's  immense  magni- 
tude, in  respect  of  the  pUnets  revolving  about  him,  we  may  be  satisfied  in  a 
cursory  calculation,  that  an  incrustation  of  his  huge  body  was  sufficient  to 
produce  such,  and  so  many  bodies.  This  tf^g  was  that  chaos  so  much  celc* 
orated  both  now  and  of  old :  in  which,  according  to  tratlitton,  the  element* 
were  jumbled  $  which  afterwards,  being  disposed  in  a  most  beautiful  order^ 
produced  our  world. 

t  It  is  an  established  principle,  that  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  produced 
from  an  tgg :  for,*  in  tlie  animal  kingdom,  those  u  hich  are  produced  from  the 
womb  alive,  have  their  embryos  first  formed  in  little  eggs,  and  aflerwards  in 
the  cAmoR,  or  exterior  membrane^  and  the  amnoit  or  interior,'  and  these,  with 
their  liquids,  refer  themselves  to  the  shell  and  the  white  of  an  eg^.  The  seeds 
also  of- vegetables,  which  are  covered  with  tunics,  and  a  like  juice  included, 
represent  the  same.  The  like  proceeding  too  obtains  in  all;  for  when  the 
time  of  issuing  forth  arrives,  whether  in  3ie  womb,  seed,  or  eggf  the  mem- 
bi-ancs,  shells,  and  tunics,  ore  broken.  The  only  difference  in  these  lesser 
instances  of  pix>duction,  and  that  great  one  of  the  sun,  is  this,  that  tlie  heat,  or 
fosterinip  warmth  in  them,  penetrates  from  without  to  the  intimate  parts,  bc- 
VoL.  I.  Q  .Vs.  3. 
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10.  This  vast  enclosure  being  broken,  there  issued  forth  a« 
many  huge  masses  as  there  are  planets  seen  in  this  system  like 
our  earth,  but  which  being  yet  unshapen  and  poised  in  nu  xther, 
yet  pressed  the  verge  of  their  great  progenitor;  for  there  was  no 
force  existing  to  direct  them  elsewhere.  Thus  in  clusters  they 
clung  round  their  fostering  parent,  like  young  animals  at  the  teat. 
Presently  after,  the  sun  opening  his  pores,  as  so  many  doors  into 
the  whole  space  of  his  universe,  and  darting  forth  rays  accompa- 
nied with  fiery  emanations,  began  to  fill  the  surrounding  space,  first 
at  a  lesser  distance,  and  then  more  remotely;  hence  existed  the 
aether,*  which  being  diffused  about  the  sun,  and  these  unwieldy 
masses,  involved  thenr  as  with  swaddling  bands  in  a  spiral  form, 
and  by  communicating  motion  to  them,  in  conformity  to  such  spi- 
ral windings,  confined  them  in  orbs,  whose  extremities,  by  a  verti- 
cal motion,  wheeled  round  these  bodies,  and  caused  them  to  revolve 
on  their  centres,  being  now  equipoised.  Hence  it  followed,  that 
these  masses,  being  yet  fluid,  and  in  the  state  of  molten  metal,  as- 
sumed an  orbicular  form,  from  the  concourse  of  so  many  centripe-. 
tal  powers.  These  globes,  as  of  no  weight,  because  poised  on  thciv 
centres,  and  carried  about  in  the  surrounding  £ther,  began  first  to 
move  gradually,  and  presently  like  children  to  join  .in  a  dance: 
thus  by  quick  and  short  revolutions,  days  and  years  succeeded  in 
order,  ahd  time  began  to  be  measured. 

11.  As  soon  as  these  globes  began  to  revolve,  and  complete 
their  respective  years,  by  short  and  quick  revolutions,  they  re- 
moved themselves  slowly  and  by  degrees  from  the  bosom  of  theii^ 

fore  it  proceeds  from  within  outwardly  :  but  in  this  first  production  of,  or  by 
llic  sun,  it  went  from  the  inmost  outward,  that  it  might  return  back  from  that 
to  the  centre  again  ;  for  there  is  a  different  mode  of  operation  between  princi- 
ples and  the  causes  or  efiects  resulting  from  tliem :  this  ia  a  constant  law  iu 
momentous  births  as  well  as  others,  of  which  thmre  will  be  room  to  give  some 
examples  in  tlie  following.  In  this  manner  these  orbs  were  produced  altoge- 
ther like  foetuses  from  tlie  sun's  womb;  for  whether  the  elements  were  form- 
ed into  a  crust  immediately  on  issuing  from  the  centre,  or,  being  exhaled  to 
ft  distance,  returned  again  to  form  sucli  an  enclosure,  it  comes  out,  upon  the 
vbole,  to  be  the  same  thing. 

*  The  aether  itself,  with  which  the  whole  solar  universe  is  fiUed,  from 
Whence  space  and  time,  and  even  n:;ture  itself,  actually  ex.st,  could  take  it* 
rise  from  no  other  source  but  the  sun ;  for  unless  it  had  proceeded  from  one 
and  the  same  source,  so  as  to  be  concordant,  all  wotild  pensh.  Now  if  we 
examine  the  properties  of  aether,  it  appears  to  be  no  other  than  a  collection  of 
such  substances  as  arc  excited  by  the  solar  fire;  neither  has  it  any  other  form> 
but  such  as  is  called  the  supra  cdciitial.  l)ut  those  substances  are  so  formed 
anew,  that  they  may  afterwards  receive  the  rays  of  their  parent  sun,  and  hav- 
ing received  them,  transmit  them  to  the  ultimate  limits  of  the  universe.  There- 
tore,  from  the  ardent  focus  of  his  furnace  in  this  fir^t  state  of  tilings,  it  is  not 
iL^d  his  Ysyfi  proceeded  iotOh  I'Ut  his  fiery  breath,  that  is,  his  own  matter. 
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Tnost  fervid  and  active  parent,  according  to  the  perpetual  windings 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  in  the  form  of  an  helical  fluxion  or  voluted 
shell ;  by  which  motion  they  cast  themselves  outward  from  the 
sun,  into  new  and  more  ample  orbits,  similar  to  the  excursion  of 
spiral  lines,  ranging  from  a  centre:*  thus  as  it  were  like  new 
weaned  children,  they  began  to  revolve  of  themselves.  Thus  seven 
planets  were  excluded  at  once  from  the  sun,  as  from  the  womb,t 
every  one  of  which  being  poised  on  its  sphere,  in  a  ratio  of  its  bulk 
and  weight,  revolved  quicker' or  slower,  receding  from  its  native 
centre.     The  kindred  globes  thus  separated  made  excursions  into 
the  open  space,  each  with  the  velocity  proper  to  its  contents,  and 
at  the  same  time  by  spiral  evolutions,  extending  by  degrees,  made 
large  excursions  into  the  astherial  regions.     Some  of  them,  also  re- 
ceived into  their  own  orbits  those  lesser  globes,  wliich  accompanied 
them  as  attendants  from  their  fostering  parent ;  being  admitted  to 
revolve  in  orbs  within  their  orbits,  some  more  and  some  less.  Our 
earth  had  only  one  as  an  attendant  handmaid,  called  the  moon,  which 
receiving  the  luminous  image  of  tlie  sun  like  a  mirror  on  her  sur- 
face, might  reflect  it  or  the  face  of  the  earth,  her  mistress,  more 
especially  in  the  night  time:  thus  wherever  they  were  carried, and 
which  way  soever  they  were  turned,  they  were, notwithstanding,  un- 
der the  intuition  and  direction  of  their  common  parent.         ]3.  S. 
(T'o  be  continued.^ 

•  The  spiral  evolutions  which  tlie  new-formed  orbs  described  in  their  ex- 
cursions from  the  sun  their  centre  cannot  be  understood,  unless  the  order  of 
forms,  explained  before,  at  No.  6,  in  the  note  (♦)  [page  7J]  is  referred  to. 
Then  it  will  a|>pear,  that  the  fluxion  of  the  orbs  round  tlieir  centre,  tlie  sun, 
with  tlieir  spbeivs,  was  like  a  helical  curve  about  its  axis,  and  tben  a  projec- 
tion from  its  vertical  point  to  an  ampler  or  larger  cui*ye.  These  circumgyra- 
tions may  more  especially  be  concluded,  and  deduced  from  the  solar  spots, 
which  are  also  so  many  globes  of  a  plunetar>'  kind,  revolving  about  near  the 
sun ;  some  of  which  have  quicker,  and  some  .slower  periods,  altogether  ac- 
cording to  their  distance  from  the  sun  as  their  centre,  and  from  tike  planetary 
orbits  compared  togetlier.  Such  revolutions,  described  according  to  the  su- 
perior forms,  are  never  determined  without  respect  to  the  poles,  or  greater 
circles  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic;  this  is  a  property  inherent  in  the  form. 
The  magfnet,  with  its  attractions  and  variations,  which  arc  so  many  plain  ef- 
fects of  these  determinations  of  the  xther,  manifest  the  same  thing  abo. 

t  As  doubts  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some,  concerning  the  agreement  of 
this  doctrine  of  ourautlior  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  in  Gen.  i. 
because  after  mention  therein  made  of  the  waters,  the  dry  land,  and  the  vege- 
tables being  created,  God  said,  ver.  14»  "  liCt  there  be  liglit  in  the  firmament 
of  Uie  heaven,"  &c.  and  in  ver.  16,  •*  God  made  two  great  lights,"  &c.  let  it 
here  be  observed,  that  all  that  can  be  gatiiered  Uience,  by  Uiose  who  suppose 
that  to  be  only  an  ordc  rly  and  successive  account  of  the  creation  of  tliis  mun-. 
dane  system,  is,  that  the  particnlar  office  of  the  sun  in  coigunction  witli  the 
njoon  is  there  ftrst  mentioned,  viz,  their  enlightening  the  two  hemispheres  of 
tlie  esrtli  by  day  anc^by  night«  and  not  that  the  sua  was  uncreated  till  tha 
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.  THOUGHTS  ON  SLEEIT 

In  order  lo  know  the  omnipotence  and  wisdom  of  God,  we  aecd 
not  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  events.  The  most  common 
things,  the  daily  changes  which  happen  in  nature,  and  in  our  own 
bodies,  are'alone  sufficient  to  convince  us,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
that  it  is  a  Being  infinite  in  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  who  has 
created  the  world,  and  who  directs  every  event  in  it.  Of  the  great 
number  of  wonders  of  which  he  is  the  Author,  I  will  now  mention 
one  only ;  and,  though  it  happens  daily,  it  doiss  not  the  less  deserve 
to  be  remarked,  and  to  become  the  object  of  our  admiration.  How 
often  have  those  been  refreshed  and  recruited  by  sleep,  who  pos- 
sibly have  never  reflected  on  that  state ;  or,  at  least,  have  never 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  remarkable  effects  of  divine  goodness. 
They  think  that  nothing  extraordinary  happens  when  balmy  sleep 
comes  upon  them.  They  think  the  machine  their  body  is  formed 
for  that  situation ;  and  that  their  inclination  to  sleep  proceeds  from  . 
causes  purely  natural. 

But  perhaps  sleep  may  be  considered  in  two  .different  lights. 
On  one  side,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  may  not  result  necessa- 
rily from  our  nature.  On  the  other,  there  is  in  this  natural  effect 
something  so  striking  and  wonderful,  that  it  is  well  worth  a  closer 
examination.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  Creator,  that  we  go  to  sleep  imperceptibly.  Let  us  try  only 
to  watch  tiiC  moment  in  which  we  are  falling  asleep,  and  that  very 
intention  will  prevent  it.  We  shall  not  go  to  sleep  till  that  idea  is 
lost.  Sleep  comes  uncalled.  It  is  the  only  change  in  our  manner 
of  existence  in  which  reflection  has  no  share ;  and  the  more  wc  en- 
deavor to  promote  it,  the  less  we  succeed.  Thus  God  has  directed 
sleep,  that  it  should  become  an  agrecaljle  necessity  to  man;  and 
he  has  made  it  independent  of  our  will  and  our  reason.    Let  us 

fourth  day;  and  this  for  the  folio  vinc^  reasons :  First,  because,*  before  thecrci 
ation  of  the  sun,  there  could  be  no  division  of  days :  Secondly,  because  God  is 
said  ver.  i.  to  have  "  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  Now  the  heaven 
bcinp  mentioned  first,  we  must  suppose  the  sun  (which  is  the  centre  and  foun- 
tain luminary  of  the  material  heavens)  to  have  been  first  in  that  part  of  crea- 
tion, for  the  centre  in  order  of  nature  is  before  the  expanse ;  therefore  all  things 
tend  to  the  centre  as  to  their  source,  and  the  soul  in  its  true  direction  to  tlie 
centre,  uhich  is  God.  Thirdly,  in  ver.  3,  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light ;" 
but  we  know  of  no  light  in  this  our  natural  system,  but  what  proceeds  medio 
ately  or  immediately  from  the  sun.  Fourthly,  in  ver.  12,  we  read  that  *•  U>e 
earth  brought  forth  grass,  herb,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit;"  but  we  have  no 
idea  of  any  such  vegetable  production  without  solar  lieat;  and  therefore  to 
suppose,  that  the  sun  was  not  created  till  afterwards,  is  a  supposition  contra* 
ry  to  the  order  of  God  in  nature. 
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pursue  this  meditation,  and  reflect  on  the  wonderful  ^tate  we  are 
in  during  our  sleep.  We  live  without  knowing  it,  without  feeling 
it.  The  beating  of  the  heait,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  di- 
gestion, the  separation  of  the  juices ;  in  a  woi*d,  all  tlve  animal  func- 
tions continue  and  operate  in  the  same  order.  The  activity  of  the 
soul  appears  for  a  time  in  some  degree  suspended,  and  gradually 
loses  all  sensation,  all  distinct  ideas.  The  senses  deaden,  and  in- 
terrupt their  usual  operations.  The  muscles  by  degrees  move 
more  slowly,  till  all  voluntary  motion  has  ceased.  First,  this  change 
begins  by  the  forehead ;  then  the  muscles  of  the  eye-lids,  the  neck, 
the  anns,  and  the  feet,  lose  their  activity,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
man  seems  to  be  metamorphosed  into  the  state  of  a  plant.  The 
situation  of  the  brain  becomes  such,  that  it  cannot  transmit  to  the 
soul  the  same  motions  as  when  awake.  The  soul  sees  no  object) 
though  the  optic  nerve  is  not  altered ;  and  it  would  see  nothing, 
even  if  the  eyes  were  not  shut.  The  ears  are  open,  and  yet  they 
do  not  hear.  In  a  word,  the  state  of  a  person  asleep  is  wonderful 
in  all  respects.  Perhaps  there  is  l3ut  one  other  in  the  world  so  re- 
markable, and  this  is  visibly  the  image  of  that  state  which  death 
reduces  us  lo.  Sleep  and  death  are  so  nearly  alike,  it  is  right  to 
observe  it.  Who,  in  reality,  can  think  df  sleep,  without  recollect- 
ing death  also.  As  imperceptibly  as  we  now  fall  into  the  arms  pf 
sleep,  shall  we  one  day  fall  into  those  of  death.  It  is  true,  that 
death  often  gives  warning  of  its  approach  several  hours  or  day^ 
before  t  but  the  real  moment  in  which  death  seizes  us,  happens 
suddenly)  and  when  we  shall  seem  to  feel  the  first  blow,  it  will  be 
already  our  last.  The  senses  which  lose  their  functions  in  our 
sleep,  are  equally  incapable  of  acting  at  tile  approach  of  death. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  ideas  are  confused,  and  we  forget  the  ob- 
jects which  surround  us.  Perhaps,  also,  the  moment  of  death  may 
be  as  agreeable  as  the  moment  of  falling  asleep.  The  convulsions 
of  dying  people  are  as  little  disagreeable  a  sensation  to  them,  as 
^e  snoring  is  to  those  that  sleep.  M.  K. 


Dreams,  There  are  three  sorts  of  dreams.  The  first  soil  come 
mediately  through  heaven  from  the  Lord ;  such  were  the  propheti* 
cal  dreama  recorded  in  the  Word.  The  second  sort  come  by  angelic 
spirits;  hence  the  men  of  the  most  ancient  church  had  their 
drcamty  which  were  instructive.  The  third  sort  come  by  spirits, 
^vhoare  near  when  man  is  asleep,  which  also  are  significative.  But 
fantastic  dreams  have  another  origin.  A,  C.  1976. 
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THE  DREAM  OF  ATTICUS. 
In  a  letter  from  Articusy^  to  Marcus^  the  son  of  Cicbm^, 

I  do  not  know  any  thing,  my  dear  Marcus,  which  puzzles  roe 
more,  whenever  I  think  of  it,  than  the  nature  of  dreams.  How 
strangely,  and  how  variously  do  they  affect  our  minds!  Sometimes 
they  lift  us  up  in  pleasing  (lutterlngs  through  the  air;  and  some- 
times entangle  us  between  waters,  that  swell  around  us  on  every 
side.  Now  they  lead  us  over  a  variety  of  verdurous  lawns,  and 
meadows  enamelled  with  flowers ;  and  then  leave  us  on  a  sudden, 
under  impending  rocks,  in  some  gloomy  cavern,  solicitous,  and 
unknowing  of  any  way  by  which  we  may  return.  Their  most  com- 
mon character  is,  to  be  confused  and  incoherent ;  and  yet,  on  some 
occasions,  they  carry  us  through  a  series  of  actions,  much  more 
consistent  than  most  of  the  Milesian  stories  which  some  of  our 
young  ladies  are  so  fond  of  reading.  In  fine,  they  sometimes  re- 
semble the  operations  on  the. mind  by  a  fury  from  hell;  and  at 
others,  they  are  *  like  visions  sent  from  heaven,  to  encourage  us 
under  our  misfortunes,  or  informs  us  of  events  that  are  yet  to 
come. 

It  was  a  dream  of  this  last  kind  that  I  had,  the  night  after  I  was 
with  you  at  Tusculum;  which,  though  partly  made  up  of  my  own 
thoughts  in  the  preceding  day,  seems  to  me  to  have  also  some- 
thing of  divine  in  it.  We  had  been  talking  so  much  of  your  dear 
father,  and  his  last  departure  from  that  place,  that  after  I  had  left 
you,  I  felt  a  gloominess  upon  my  mind,  which  grew  more  and 
more  oppressive  all  the  way,  as  they  were  driving  me  towards  No- 
mcntuni.  Soon  after  I  had  ai*rived  at  my  villa,  I  toolc  a  walk  into 
the  gardens,  in  hopes  of  diverting  some  of  the  melancholy  that 
lay  so  heavy  upon  my  thoughts;  but  they  had  lost  all  their  pleas- 

*  Atticus  was  a  person  of  the  finest  taste,  the  best  acquaintance,  and  the 
truest  generosity,  of  any  man  ever  in  his  times.  He  always  kept  hii^scif  clear 
of  every  party,  in  that  age  of  quarrels  and  confusion :  was  well  with  tlie  chiefs 
on  boUi  bides ;  and  equally  vtidy  to  succor  liis  friends,  when  distressed,  on 
either.  He  died  in  his  77th  year,  and  721st  of  llome.  His  picture-gallery 
}8  spoken  of  in  tlie  epistles  6f  Cicero,  who  is  said  to  have  loved  bim  as  well 
us  his  own  !)rotl)er  Qumctius,  who  married  Atticus's  sister.  Nepos  speak?  of 
his  {^at  elegance  of  taste,  and  sets  his  generosity  in  a  charming  light,  p.  377, 
8cc.  Ivd.  Gtxv, 

Mircus  Cicero,  to  whom  his  father  addresses  his  excellent  Treatise  de  Ofi 
liciis,  was  one  of  the  consuls  in  Uie  year  723,  when  Augustus  beca.me  master 
of  the  world  by  the  victory  of  Actium ;  and  bad  the  gcxid  luck  to  be  tlie  per- 
son to  whom,  of  course^  the  victor  sent  his  orders  to  destroy  all  the  statues, 
Knd  other  memorials,  that  Iiad  been  set  up  in  honor  of  Marcos  Antonitis^  tho 
mucUerer  of  his  father,  all  over  Italy. 
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ingness.  I  thence  returned  into  my  houses  and  went  into.tfae  gal- 
lery, so  lately  fitted  up  for  my  favorite  pictures;  but  they  proved  as 
inefFectual.  Instead  of  wandering  from  one  entertaining  subject  to 
another,  as  I  at  first  intended  to  have  done,  my  attention  was  soon 
entirely  attached  to  that  grand  piece*  of  the  imaginary!  future 
world,  by  Polygnotus,  which  you  used  to  admire  so  much ;  and 
among  all  the  different  compartiments  in  which  I  ordered  it  to  be 
copied,  I  was  most  taken  by  that  where  Phocus  is  represented  ia 
the  shades,  recognising  his  friend  Jasens,  from  the  ring  he  sees  on 
his  finge  r,  of  which  he  himself  had  made  him  a  present  in  their 
life-time.  And  after  contemplating  for  some  time  that  most  ex- 
cellent expression  of  the  passions  in  tlieir  faces,  I  could  not  help 
bursting  into  a  sudden  sigh,  and  crying  out,  ^<  Ah,  my  Cicero! 
when  I  come  into  the  other  world,  surely  I  shall  know  you  again, 
without  the  help  of  any  token  V*  After  a  long  train  of  this  kind  of 
reveries,  and  a  very  short  supper,  I  went  to  seek  that  repose^ 
which  the  timCi^of  night,  and  the  uneasiness  of  my  thoughts,  mad« 
so  desirable  to  me.  But  I  was  hardly  got  well  asleep,  when  me- 
tbought  I  was  walking  pensively  in  a  gloomy  grove ;  and  as  I  was 
still  indulging  my  former  melancholy  in  it,  on  a  sudden  a  pleasing 
gleam  of  light  shot  through  the  dark  recess,  and  increasing  each 
moment,  still  more  enlightened  the  place  on  every  side  : — whenlo! 
our  dear  Cicero  stood  just  by  me;  but  in  a  form  larger  than  wheo 
we  used  to  converse  with  him,  and  with  an  increased  air  of  majesty 
and  happiness  on  his  countenance.  Nothing  ever  gave  me  so  muck 
pleasure,  even  when  he  was  living,  as  the  sight  of  him  now  did 
^'  Where,  my  dearest  friend,  cried  I,  have  you  been  for  these  three 

tedious  yetirst  that  we  have  been  seeking  for  you  ?  I  thought 

but  no  I  I  see  you  are  Uving,  and  ready  to  receive  the  embrace  I 
have  been  so  often  wishing  for."  <'  I  am  living,  replied  he,  my 
Atticus,  and  in  a  much  truer  and  nobler  life  than  vfhcn  we  lived 
on  this  earth  together.  Calm  your  thoughts,  and  attend  well  to 
the  things  which  I  have  to  say;  for  they  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  you.    You  know  already,  my  dear  Atticus,  what  my 

*  There  is  a  verv  particular  accoutit  of  this  picture  (which  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  noblest  worka  of  its  kind  that  ever  waa)  in  I'ausanias,  p.  86(\ 
Ed.Klmnii,  1696. 

t  Cicero,  and  the  best  philosophers  of  old,  were  willing  to  flatter  them^ 
•elves  with  the  hope  of  a  happy  immortality  in  heaven,  after  a  life  well  spent 
her^;  but  they,  and  almost  every  body  else,  laughed  at  the  punisliments  and 
particular  dtscriptions  of  Ades,  (or  tJie  invisible  world  under  ground)  as  giv- 
en by  the  poets. 

i  Cicero  was  murdered  in  the  year  710  of  Rome ;  so  tha^  Atticus  must  have 
had  Uiis  dream  in  7X3,  eight  years  before  his  death. 
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thoughts  were  in  relation  both  to  the  former  and  the  latter  life, 
from  the  frequent  conversations  we  have  formerly  held  on  those 
subjects;  and  more  particularly  still,  from  the  treatise  which  I 
Addressed  and  sent  to  you,  the  year  before  my  departure,  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  as  the  greatest  and  noblest  consolation  for  good 
men  in  their  old  age.  The  strong  assertions,  you  know,  of  Pytha- 
goras and  his  followers,  and  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  the  wisest 
0f  men,  and  of  his  best  disciples,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  had  long 
since  united  together  to  confirm  me  in  tltosc  elevated  thoughts. 
I  nourished  and  strengthened  them  in  my  own  mind,  and  made 
them*  the  motives  and  incitements  to  my  greatest  actions:  for  who, 
as  I  used  sometiipes  to  say,  would  take  such  pains  to  shine  in  all 
the  arts  of  eloquence;  to  lead  philosophy  in  triumph  from  other 
countries  into  his  own  ;  or  even  to  save  the  state,  in  any  the  most 
perilous  crisis;  did  he  not  expect  to  enjoy  glory,  and  the  reputation 
of  his  good  deeds,  for  a  much  larger  space  of  time  than  the  nar- 
row and  mean  boundaries  that  are  set  for  his  life  in  this  lower 
world  ?  That  which  I  then  only  imagined,  I  now  find  to  be  most 
true.  I  enjoy  that  great  and  glorious  assembly  of  deserving  heroes ; 
I  meet  often,  and  converse  happily,  with  the  Brutus's,  with  the 
Decii,  with  the  Scipio's,  and  Lelius's,  with  that  Cato,  whom  I  in- 
troduced to  speak  my  own  sentiments  to  you:  in  a  word,  with  all 
that  have  ever  saved,  or  benefitted,  or  adorned  our  own  country; 
and  >^ith  all  the  greatest  legislators,  and  noblest  philosophers,  not 
enly  of  Greece,  but  of  all  the  nations  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ; 
and  lo  I  I  see  a  new  and  greater  light  approaching,  that  eclipses 
all  that  ever  went  before  him !  the  great  Restorer  of  all  things,  and 

Reviver  of  the  universe  I* But  hold  I  the  immense  love  which 

I  have  for  you  may,  already,  perhaps,  h«ive  made  me  utter  too 
much.  Such,  in  part,  as  I  was  saying,  were  my  expectations  in 
this  life ;  but  when  I  stepped  from  this  into  the  great  and  unlitnit- 
cd  line  of  life,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you  how  great  was  my  sur- 
prise, and  how  great  my  happiness !— the  moment  after  I  had 
held  out  my  neck  to  the  assassins.  IIow  much  am  I  obliged  to 
thee,  O  Antonius !  In  that  instant,  all  that  I  had  divined  of  happiness 
before,  was  lost  in  the  immensity  of  what  I  felt.     To  be  freed 

*  The  heathens.  At  Uiis  very  time,  (and  long  before  and  af»rr)  had  expcc- 
tfttions  of  a  great  Restorer,  who  was  to  renew  Che  happiness  of  mankind;  nnd 
It  was  hence  that  the  Kestauratio  Temponim,  and  Sxcnlcm  Aureiim^  (by 
which  they  meant  the  same  thin^)  is  so  frequent  a  compliment  toihcUomaft 
ciDperorsy  oa  their  medals . 
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at  once  from  such  a  sea  of  storms  and  troubles ;  to  recover  the 
conversation  and  growing  affections  of  all  the  worthy  friends  whom 
we  had  lost;  to  be  received  into  that  most  august  and  most  ami* 
able  assembly ;  to  enjoy  the  presence  and  fuvor  of  that  best  and 
greatest  Beings  from  whom  they  all  derive  all  the  excellence 
which  they  ever  Bad,  or  can  have;  and  all  which  taken  together^ 
in  comparison  of  his,  is  not  so  much  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the  ocean ! 
—But  I  will  spare  you  the  recital  of  farther  particulars,  of  which 
you  cannot  possibly  have  any  proper  ideas  in  this  world ;  and  which, 
like  too  great  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  eyes,  would  overwhelm 
your  mmd,  instead  of  enlightening  it.  Let  it  suffice  to  assure  you, 
that  in  the  world  of  blessings  we  enjoy  much  more,  and  much 
otherwise,  than  I  am  capable  of  expressing,  or  you  of  conceivingp 
The  secrets  of  heaven  are  not  made  for  the  ears  of  mortal  men ; 
it  must  be  left  to  the  great  teacher,  Death,  to  instruct  them  in  . 
these  lessons. 

*(  But  of  this  I  am  allowed  and  commissioned  to  inform  you,  that 
our  happiness  is  so  great,  and  so  general,  that  there  is  only  one 
thing  which  can  give  an  alloy  to  it;  and  that  arises  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  itself.     As  the  eye  of  our  miuds  is  there  enlight- 
ened  to  so  high  a  degree,  and  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  so  im« 
mensely  enlarged,  we  can  without  difficulty  see,  and  without  con* 
fusion  conceive,  every  thing  that  passes  in  any  one  of  the  worlds 
sux>und  us,  when  we  point  our  attention  towards  it:  for  there  is  an 
innumerable  host  of  worlds  around  us,  O  my  Atticus,  as  you  your- 
self  will,  in  a  few  years,  know  and  see.    It  is  this  wliich  at  som« 
painful  intervals  makes  my  heart  even  still  bleed  for  thee,  O  my 
distressed  tiM  enslaved  country !  It  is  this  which  sometimes  gives 
me  pun,  evevi  in  the  midst  of  all  my  happiness,  when  I  look  down 
and  see  any  of  my  friends  mourning  and  lamenting  for  what  they, 
by  the  greatest  mistake  imaginable,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  call  <'my 
loss."     I  "conjure  you,  therefore,  my  Atticus,  and  by  you  all  our 
relations'  Bud  fiiends,  to  spare  me  these  inquietudes,  these  inter- 
ruptions of  my  happiness,  from  your  immoderate  and  groundless 
complaints  and  grief    Suffef  me,  I  beseech  you,  to  enjoy  my  full 
portion  of  bliss,  unmixed  and  uninterrupted.     The  sorrows  which 
you  have  too  long  and  too  frequently  indulged,  and  particularly 
that  of  yesterday,  moved  me  with  a  feeling  so  strange,  and  so  im- 
proper for  those  entrancing  abodes,  that  it  obliged  me  to  beg  a 
permission  even  of  quitting  the  place  of  happiness  for  a  space 
of  time,  which  though  only  as  a  point  there,  is  much  too  long  to 
Vol;  I.  R  -^o-  3. 
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be  absent  from  it,  in  order  to  intreat  you,  and  my  other  friends,  to 
spare  both  yourselves  and  me.  I  return  to  it  ivith  the  breaking 
'mbm ;  and  shall  soon  meet  you  again,  on  your  journey  thither. 
In  the  mean  time,  think  not  of  my  absence  from  you,  without 
thinking  at  the  same  time  of  the  immense  happiness  I  enjoy ;  and 
pease  ever  to  fling  any  clouds  over  it,  by  your  unreasonable  con* 
cern  for  me.** 

As  he  spoke  this,  he  began  ascending,  and  I  awaked ;  but  tho 
sweetness  of  his  voice  was  stilt  sounding  iivmy  ear.  Surely  this, 
this  surely  must  have  been  something  more  than  a  dream  merely 
human !  I  feel  a  new  turn  of  mind,  and  a  new  cast  of  thoughts^ 
from  the  divine  vision.  It  has  given  me  much  relief;  and  I  hope, 
)ny  Marcus,  that  you  and  our  other  friends  will  partake  (at  least 
in  some  measure)  of  the  great  use  and  comfort  it  has  afforded  to 
me. 


THE  HKE  ARTS. 

[/n  continuation  Jrom  page  78.] 

With  respect  to  comedy,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Greek  co« 
incdy  surpassed  the  tragedy  in  its  progress  toward  perfection. 
Horace  mentions  three  stages  of  Greek  comedy.  The  first  well 
suited  to  the  rough  and  coarse  manners  of  the  Greeks,  when  Eu** 
polls,  Cratinus,  and  Aristophanes,  wrote.  These  authors  were  not 
ashamed  to  represent  on  the  stage  real  persons,  not  even  disguis* 
ing  their  names :  of  which  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  a  come* 
dy  of  Aristophanes,  called  The  Ciovdsf  where  Socrates  is  intro« 
duced,  and  most  contemptuously  treated.  This  sort  of  comedyy 
sparing  neither  gods  nor  men,  was  restrained  by  the  magistrates  of 
Athens,  so  far  as  to  prohibit  persons  to  be  named  on  the  stage. 
This  led  writers  to  do  what  is  done  at  present;  the  characters  and 
manners  of  known  persons  were  painted  so  much  to  the  life,  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake ;  and  the  satire  was  indeed  heightened 
by  tliis  regulation,  as  it  was  an  additional  pleasure  to  find  out  the 
names  that  were  meant  in  the  representation.  This  was  termed 
the  middle  comedy.  But  as  there  still  remained  too  great  scope 
for  obloquy  and  licentiousness,  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  real 
events  or  incidents  to  be  introduced  upon  the  stage.  This  law 
happily  banished  satire  against  individuals,  and  confined  it  to  man? 
xiers  and  customs  in  general.    Obedient  to  this  Jaw  are  the  (:q* 
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QiecUes  of  Menander,  Philemon,  aod  Diphilus,  who  flourished  about 
three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  And  this  was  term- 
ed the  third  stage  of  Greek  comedy.  The  comedies  of  Aristo« 
phanes  which  still  remain^  err  not  less  against  taste  and  against 
decency.  But  the  Greek  comedy  is  supposed  to  have  been  con<* 
Bide/ably  refined  by  Menander  and  his  cotemporaries.  Their  works^ 
however,  were  far  from  perfection^  if  we  Can  draw  any  conjecture 
&om  their  imitator  Plautus,  who  wrote  about  a  century  later, 
Piaotus  was  a  writer  of  genius  ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  his  copies  did  not  fall  much  short  of  the  originals,  at  least  in^ 
matters  that  can  be  f<dthfully  copied}  and  he  shows  very  little  art, 
either  in  his  compositions  or  in  the  conduct  of  his  pieces.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  his  plots  are  wondrous  simple,  very  little 
varied,  and  very  little  interesting.  The  subject  of  almost  every 
piece  is  a  young  man  in  love  with  a  music  girl,  desiring  to  pur« 
^hase  her  from  the  procurer,  and  employing  a  favorite  slave  to 
cheat  his  father  out  of  the  price ;  and  the  different  ways  of  accom« 
pushing  the  cheat  is  all  the  variety  we  find.  In  some  few  of  his 
comedies  the  story  rises  to  a  higher  tone,  the  music  girl  being 
discovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  freeman,  which  removes  every 
obstruction  to  a  marriage  between  her  and  her  lover.  In  the  con« 
duct  of  his  pieces  there  is  a  miserable  defect  of  art.  Instead  of  un- 
folding the  subject  in  the  progress  of  the  action,  as  is  done  by 
Terence,  and  by  every  modem  writer,  Plautus  introduces  a  person 
for  no  other  end  but  to  explain  the  story  to  the  audience.  In  one 
of  hb  comedies,  a  household  God  is  so  obliging  as  not  only  to  un- 
fold the  subject,  but  to  relate  beforehand  every  particular  that  ia 
te  be  represented,  not  eitcepting  the  catastrophe. 

The  Roman  theatre,  from  the  time  of  Plautus  to  that  of  Terence, 
made  a  rapid  progress.  Aristotle  defines  comedy  to  be  <<an  imi- 
tation of  light  and  trivial  subjects  provoking  laughter."  Tlje 
comedies  of  Plautus  correspond  accurately  to  that  definition; 
those  of  Terence  to  a  higher  tone. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  superiority  of  Terence  above 
Plautus  in  the  art  of  writing  ;  and  considering  that  Terence  is  a 
later  writer,  nothing  would  appear  more  natural,  if  they  did  not 
copy  the  same  originals.  It  may  be  owing  to  genius  that  Terence 
excelled  in  purity  of  language  and  propriety  of  dialogue ;  but  how 
account  for  his  superiority  over  Plautus  in  the  construction  and 
conduct  of  a  play  ?  It  will  not  certainly  be  thought,  that  Plautus 
would  imitate  the  worst  constructed  plays,  leaving  the  best  to  those 
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who  should  come  after  him.  This  difficulty  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  any  of  the  commentators.  Had  the  works  of 
Menander  and  of  his  cotemporaries  been  preserved,  they  probably 
would  have  explained  the  mystery ;  which  for  want  of  that  light 
will  perhaps  remain  a  mystery  for  ever. 

Homer  has,  for  twenty  centuries,  been  held  the  prince  of  poets. 
Such  perfection  in  an  author  who  flourished  when  arts  were  far 
short  of  maturity,  is  truly  wonderful.  The  nations  engaged  in  the 
Trojan  war  are  described  by  him  as  in  a  progress  from  the  shep- 
herd state  to  that  of  agriculture.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in 
the  Iliad  of  the  most  eniinent  men  being  shepherds.  Andromachci 
in  particular,  mentions  seven  of  her  brethren  who  wers  slain  by 
Achilles  as  they  tended  their  father^s  flocks  and  herds.  In  that 
state,  garments  of  woollen  cloth  were  used  ;  but  the  skins  of  beasts, 
the  original  clothing,  were  still  worn  as  an  upper  garment :  every 
chief  in  the  Iliad  appears  in  that  dress.  Such  indeed  was  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  early  period,  that  a  black  ewe  was  promised  by  each 
chief  to  the  man  who  would  undeitake  to  be  a  spy.  In  times  of 
such  simplicity,  literature  could  not  be  far  advanced ;  and  it  is  a 
great  doubt,  whether  there  was  at  that  time  a  single  poem  of  the 
epic  kind  for  Homer  to  imitate  or  improve  upon. 
[^To  be  continued.'] 


DISEASE  AND  DEATH. 
As  Death  is  from  no  other  source  than  from  sin,  and  sin  is  aU 
that  which  is  contrary  to  divine  order,  it  is  from  this  ground  that 
evil  closes  the  smallest  and  altogether  hivisible  vessels  [of  the 
human  body]  of  which  the  next  greater  vessels,  which  are  also 
invisible,  are  cpmposed ;  for  the  smallest  and  altogether  invisible 
vessels  are  continued  to  man's  interiors ;  hence  comes  the  first 
and  inmost  obstruction,  and  hence  the  first  and  inmost  vitiation  in 
the  blood ;  this  vitiation,  when  it  increases,  causes  disease,  and  at 
length  death.  But  if  man  had  lived  the  life  of  good,  in  this  case  his 
interiors  would  be  open  to  Heaven,  and  through  Heaven  to  the 
Lord ;  thus  also  the  smallest  and  invisible  vaacuia  [the  delineaments 
of  the  first  acamina]  would  be  open  also,  and  hence  man  would  be 
without  disease,  and  would  only  decrease  to  ultimate  old  age,  until 
he  became  altogether  an  infant,  but  a  wise  infant ;  and  when  hi 
such  case  the  body  could  no  longer  minister  to  its  internal  man, 
or  spirit,  he  would  pass,  without  disease,  out  of  his  terrestrial  body, 
into  a  body  such  as  the  angels  havCi  thus  out  of  tlie  world  imme- 
diately into  Heaven.  ^.  C.  5726. 
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FOR  THE  HALCYON  LUMINARY. 

HENRY  AND  ANNA. 

Nursed  by  affection's  fostering  care, 
As  Dian  chaste^  as  Hebe  fair, 

The  pride  of  every  grovCf 
Was  Anna,  when,  with  raptured  tongue, 
To  her  fond  ear,  young  Henry  sung 
The  tender  notes  of  love. 
But  soon,  alas  1  the  reign  of  bliss  was  o'er, 
And  Henry's  madrigals  were  heard  no  more : 

For  near  to  Anna  dwelt  a  maid 
Who,  late,  of  fickle  fortune's  aid, 

Had  gained  an  ampler  share ; 
Possessing  too,  each  subtle  art 
By  which  a  warm  and  fluttering  heart 
Coquettes  are  wont  t'  insnare. 
Her  golden  charms  he  views  with  dazzled  eyes, 
And  to  the  bait,  from  love  and  Anna,  flies. 

With  sensibility  endued. 

Of  tenderest  nerve,  a  shock  so  rude 

In  vain  she  strove  to  bear ; 
The  rose  soon  left  her  grief-worn  cheek, 
And  all  her  words  and  actions  speak 
The  language  of  despair. 
At  length,  one  mom,  to  Hudson's  banks  she  hied, 
Of  life  quite  sick,  af  d  plunged  beneath  the  tide. 
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A  youth,  unseen,  was  angling  near, 
Who  saw  the  maiden  disappear, 
And  eager  sprang  to  save  ;  ' 
With  whelming  death  he  bravely  fought, 
And  soon,  by  active  ardor,  caught 
The  victim  from  the  wave. 
Returning  life  at  length  her  senses  woke, 
And  thus,  with  panting  breath,  she  wildly  spoke  r 

*^  Ah,  cruel !  thus  a  hapless  wretch, 
From  peace,  officiously,  to  fetch 

Back  to  a  world  of  woes  i 
Ah  1  why  me  from  my  wishes  tear, 
And  why  not  let  me  drown  my  care, 
Entranced  in  long  repose ! 
Oh  give  me  Henry  back  with  Henry's  love, 
Or  leave  me  to  the  fate  I  fain  would  prove  !" 

The  startled  youth  convioiion  stung ; 
Long  in  his  ears  the  accents  rung, 
And  struck  him  mute  with  awe ; 
Whilst  to  pale  Anna's  wondering  eyes  . 
Confusion's  guilty  blushes  rise — 
*Twas  Henry's  self  she  saw ! 
Now  gushing  tears  his  bosom's  feelings  tell> 
And  lowly  at  her  feet  he  sighing  fell. 

«Oh,  injured  maid  I  with  pity  see 
A  contrite  spirit's  pangs  in  me, 
A  face  with  shame  o'ercast  1 
Say,  can  a  life  of  watchful  care^ 
Of  tenderest  love  and  virtue  rare, 
Atone  for  errors  past  ? 
Wealth,  and  the  world's  gay  trappings  I  resign^ 
And  constancy  shall  now  be  ever  mine." 

Forgiveness  beam'd  in  Anna's  eye. 
And  straight,  affliction's  heartfelt  sigh 

Became  the  sigh  of  joy ; 
Soon  Hymen's  shrine  its  rites  bestowed, 
Since  which  a  constant  stream  has  flowed^ 
Of  bliss  that  cannot  cloy. 
No  cares  or  jealousies  their  peace  molest, 
But|  by  M  each  other's  blessing,  they  are  blest.*^ 
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FOR  THB  BALCrOM  LTmiKAKY. 

RELIGION. 

Hriiten  by  a  Lady^  in  a  lingering  aickne^M. 

Come,  blest  Religion !  heavenly  foir^ 

With  patience  meek,  and  mild ; 
Oh  come,  and  shield  me  from  Despaiti 
Whose  ghastly  looks,  and  snaky  hair, 

Fill  me  with  terroi*8  wild. 

He  tells  me  health  has  from  me  fledy 

That  pain  I  still  shall  know ; 
That  sickness  pale  my  couch  has  spread,    •'  ^ 
And  bids  me  lengthened  days  to  dreadf 

As  only  lengthened  wo. 

<<  O  turn  thee,  weary  pilgrim  sad," 

The  soothing  maid  replied ; 
^  Flee  back,  Despair,  whose  purpose  bad. 
To  mock  poor  wretches,  still  is  glad. 

And  turn  their  steps  aside. 

Thy  sorrows  on  thy  Maker  cast, 

And  kiss  his  chastening  rod ; 
Reflect,  how  quickly  time  is  past. 
That  all  shall  work  for  good  at  last. 

To  those  who  love  their  God." 
AVw^For*,  Feb.  U,  1812.  M.  A.  W. 
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Hail,  glorious  arti  to. mortals  given 
To  teach  the  certain  road  to  heaveny 

And  strew  the  path  with  sweets ; 
'Tis  this  which  lifts  our  fallen  race, 
And  gives  to  man  an  angel's  place, 

If  he  the  offer  meets. 

'Tis  this  ennobles  human  kind, 
'Tis  architecture  in  the  mind, 

Add  prompts  the  generous  heart. 
To  square  each  thought,  each  word  and  act,* 
All  conscious  errors  to  retract, 

And  uke  a  brother's  part. 
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To  tread  the  path  the  sages  trod. 
Through  nature  look  to  nature's  God, 

And  own  his  power  divine ; 
Contemplate  alL  his  works  on  high^ 
The  burning  sun  and  spangled  skfi 

And  trace  the  grand  design. 

That  fills  immensity  of  space 
With  beings  fitted  to  the  place. 

And  sphere  in  which  they  move ; 
Form'd  man,  the  great  connecting  link 
Of  distant  worlds,  with  powers  to  think« 

To  enjoy,  adore,  and  love. 

9 

To  joy  for  what  the  good  possessi 
On  want  and  virtue  in  distress 

Pure  charity  bestow ; 
To  turn  affliction's  sighs  to  songs. 
Protect  the  fair,  revenge  their  wrongs. 

And  sooth  the  bed  oC  wo. 

To  form  a  true  fraternal  band 
Taught  to  converse  and  understand. 

By  mystic  symbols  given ; 
To  enjoy  what  God  and  nature  give. 
To  teach  mankind  the  art  to  live. 

And  render  earth  like  heaven. 


<(  But  alas !  what  is  taste  ?  A  disease  of  the  mind, 
Though  seductive,  infirm>-«-and  though  prais'd,  undefin'd ; 
'Tis  a  whim-— a  mere  shadow— *a  changeling— -a  gleam- 
Still  it  mocks  what  we  would,  like  the  bliss  of  a  dream.*' 


And  the  unfortunate  man  is  viewed 

Through  the  dim  shade  his  fate  casts  o'er  him : 

A  shade  that  spreads  its  evening  darkness  o*er 

His  brighest  virtues,  while  it  shows  his  foibles 

Crowding  and  obvious  as  the  midnight  stars, 

Which  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 

Never  had  been  descried.  Camoeks. 
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WHEN  THE  HEABT  IS  AT  ItEST. 

How  sweet  are  the  fields  when  the  heart  b  at  resti 

The  snow-drop  and  lilj,  and  lily  how  white ; 
How  bright  is  the  skj  when  the  laboring  breast. 

Divested  of  sorrow,  of  sorrow  takes  flight ; 
To  those  regions  of  peace  where  no  tempest  disturbing 
The  soul  in  its  flight,  in  its  flight,  in  its  flight ; 
It  expands  with  emotion, 
No  creature  approaching 
To  tarnish  its  prospects,  its  prospects  so  bright 

To  obtain  these  wide  prospects  and  wonderful  treasure^i 

Let  us  take  pur  worst  portion,  worst  portion  before ; 
Nor  by  doating  on  earth  with  its  few  fleeting  pleasures, 

Deprive  us  for  ever,  for  ever  of  more': 
•Tis  thus,  and  thus  only,  our  hearts  will  be  worthy 
The  seats  of  the  blest,  of  the  blest,  of  the  blest, 
Who  at  length  will  safe  waft  us, 
To  Heaven  aloft  us. 
Where  joys  will  for  ever,  for  ever  arres^^ 


VARIETY. 

An  old  work  has  lately  fallen  into  our  hands,  entitled,  ^  Baaya 
•n  the  Miiure  and  Princi/ilei  qf  ToMtCy"  by  the  Rev.  Arohibalu 
j^^^Vy  L.  L.  D.  F.  &.  8.  who  is,  in  our  opinion,  entitled  to  the 
prai^  of  considerable  ingenuity  in  the  execution  of  this  perform* 
ance ;  and  though  we  cannot,  in  all  cases,  agree  with  him,  yet  we 
must  acknowledge  he  has  treated  his  subject  with  great  accuracy 
of  observation,  and  in  a  manner  singularly  engagmg.  The  follow- 
ing passages  are  beautiful : 

*<  Did  you  never  observe,  (says  Mr.  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend) 
while  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud,  that  pause,  as  the  gust  is  re- 
collecting itself,  and  rising  upon  the  ear  in  a  shrill  and  plaintive 
note,  like  the  swell  of  an  ^olian  harp?  I  do  assure  you  there  ia 
nothing-  in  the  world  so  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit."  Such  a  sound 
in  itself  is  inconsiderable,  and  resembles  many  others  which  aro 
▼ery  far  from  being  sublime ;  but  as  the  forerunner  of  the  storm, 
^d  the  sign  of  all  the  imagery  we  connect  with  it,  it  is  sublime  in 
a  very  great  degree.  Ther^  is  in  the  same  manner  said  to  be  » 
VsL.  I.  S  *  A"#.  3. 
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low  rumbliifg  noise  preceding  an  earthquake,  in  itself  very  incon- 
siderable,  and  generally  likened  to  some  very  contemptible  sounds  ^ 
yet  in  such  a  situation,  and  with  all  the  images  of  danger  and  hor* 
ror  to  which  it  leads,  I  question  whether  there  is  another  sound 
so  dreadfully  sublime.  The  soft  and  placid  tone  of  tlie  human 
Toice  is  surely  not  sublime  ;  yet  in  the  following  passage,  which 
of  the  great  images  that  precede  it,  is  so  powerfully  so  ?  It  is  a 
passage  from  the  first  book  of  Kings,  in  which  the  Deity  is  describ- 
ed as  appearing  to  the  prophet  Elijah.  «  And  he  said,  go  forthj 
and  stand  upon  the  mount  before  the  Lord.  And  behold,  the  Lord 
passed  by,  and  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and 
brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord ;  but  the  Lord  was  not 
in  the  wind :  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake ;  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  earthquake  r  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire ;  but  the 
Lord  was  not  in  the  fire :  and  after  the  fire  a  9tUl  Bfnall  -voice.  And 
it  was  so,  when  Elijah  heard  it,  that  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his 
mantle." 

^  There  is  scarcely  in  nature  a  more  trifling  sound  than  the  buz 
of  flies ;  yet,  I  believe  there  is  no  man  of  common  taste,  who,  in 
the  deep  silence  of,  a  summer's  noon,  has,  not  found  something 
strikingly  sublime  in  this  inconsiderable  sound. 

<«  The  falling  of  a  drop  of  water  produces  in  general  a  very  insig* 
nificant  and  unexpressive  sound  ;  yet  sometimes  in  vaults  and  in 
large  cathedrals,  a  single  drop  is  heard  to  fidl  at  intervals,  from  the 
roof,  than  which  I  know  not  if  there  is  a  single  sound  more  strik- 
ingly sublime. 

.  *^  One  can  scarcely  mention  a  sound  less  productive  of  the  sub» 
lime,  than  the  sound  of  a  hammer.  How.  powerfully,  however,  ia 
4he  following  description,  has  Shakspeare  made  this  vulgar  sound 
sublime ! 

^  From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night. 

The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 

That  the  fixt  centinels  almost  receive 

The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch. 

Firean6wei*s  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 

Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face : 

Steed  answers  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 

Piercing  the  earth's  dull  ear,  and  from  the  tents 

The  armorers  accomplishing  the  knights, 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 

•ivc  dreadful  mote  of  preparation." 
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**  The  sound  of  oaps  in  water  is  surely  very  far  from  being  sub- 
lime ;  yet  in  a  tragedy  of  Thomson's  this  sound  is  made  strikingly 
sublime,  when  (in  the  person  of  a  man  who  had  been  left  by  the 
treachery  of  his  companions  upon'a  desert  island)  he  describes 
the  horrors  he  felt,  when  he  first  found  his  being  deserted; 
and  addsy 

I  never  heard 
A  sound  so  dismal  as  their  parting  oars." 


A  certain  rich  physician  was  lately  complaining  in  a  coffeer 
house,  that  he  had  three  fine  daughters,  to  whom  he  should  give 
ten  thousand  dollars  each,  and  yet  he  could  find  nobody  to  marry 
them.  «  With  your  leave,  Doctor,"  said  an  Irishman,  who  was 
present,  steppmg  up  and  making  a  bow,  "  1*11  take  tvfo  of  them.'^ 


Abrasax,  or  Abraxas,  the  supreme  god  of  the  Basilidian  secf> 
taries,  is  a  mystical  word,  composed  of  the  Greek  numerals,  a,  5, 
r,  a,  o:^,  a, «,  which  together  make  up  the  CCCLX V.  For  Basili- 
des  taught,  that  there  were  365  heavens  between  the  earth  and 
the  empyrean :  each  of  which  heavens  had  its  angel  or  intelligence, 
which  created  it;  each  of  which  angels  likewise  was  created  by 
the  angel  next  above  it ;  thus  ascending  by  a  scale  to  the  Supreme 
B^ing,  or  first  Creator.  The  Basilidians  used  the  word  Mraxaa 
by  Vay  of  charm  or  amulet. 

Abraxas  is  also  used,  among  antiquaries,  for  a  species  of  gra** 
ven  gena,  on  nhich  the  word  abraxas  is  usually  inscribed;  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  worn  by  the  ancient  Gnostics,  Basilidians  and  Car- 
pocratians,  as  an  amulet  or  talisman  against  diseases.  Abraxas, 
in  this  sense,  is  synonimous  with  Basilidian  atone^  a  name  by 
which  some  authors  call  these  antiquities ;  or  abraxean  stoncy 
as  they  are  denominated  by  others.  They  are  of  divers  figures 
and  sizes ;  sometimes  in  that  of  rings  for  the  fingers. 

Mraxasfs  are  frequent  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious :  a  col* 
lecdon  of  them,  as  complete  as  possible,  has  been  much  desired 
by  several.  There  was  a  fine  one  formerly  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Genevieve,  which  occasioned  much  curiosity.  They  are  chiefly ' 
•f  the  third  century ;  most  of  them  seem  to  have  come  from  £gy Pti 
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hence  they  became  of  considerable  use  for  explaining  the  antiqui* 
ties  of  that  country.  Sometimes  they  have  ho  other  inscription 
besides  the  word :  but  others  have  the  name  of  saintS)  angels,  or^ 
Jehovah  himself  annexed ;  though  most  usually  the  name  of  the 
Basilidian  god.  Sometimes  there  is  a  representation  of  Isis  sit- 
ting on  a  lobes,  or  apis,  surrounded  wjth  stars ;  sometimes  mon- 
strous compositions  of  animals,  obscene  images,  Phalsi  and  Ithy« 
fiilli.  The  graving  is  rarely  good,  but  the  word  on  the  reverse  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  in  a  more  modem  taste  than  the  other.  The 
characters  are  usually  Greek,  Hebrew,  Coptic,  or  Hetrurian,  and 
sometimes  of  a  mongrel  kind,  invented,  as  it  would  seem^to  render 
their  meaning  the  more  inscrutable.  It  is  disputed  whether  the 
Veronica  of  Montreuily  or  the  granite  obelisk  mentioned  by  Oori^^ 
be  AbfuxoM. 


DIYINE  ORDER. 

What  is  against  divine  order  is  impossible ;  as  that  a  man  who 
lives  in  evil  can  be  saved  by  mere  mercy.  A,  C.  8700. 

Divine  Order  is  a  perpetual  commandment  of  God ;  wherefore 
to  live  according  to  the  commandments,  is  to  live  according  to 
divine  order.  A,  C.  3634. 

Divine  Order  requires,  that  man  should  prepare  himself  for  the 
reception  of  God,  and  prepare  himself  to  be  a  receptacle  and  ha« 
bitation,  whereinto  God  may  enter,  and  dwell  as  in  his  own  tern* 
pie ;  man  ought  to  do  this  of  himBclf,  but  yet  to  acknowledge,  that 
it  is  an  effect  of  divine  influence :  this  he  should  acknowledge,  be<* 
cause  he  doth  not  perceive  the  presence  and  operation  of  God, 
idthough  God  by  his  most  immediate  presence  and  operation  pro- 
duces in  man  all  the  good  of  love,  and  all  the  true  of  faith.  Ac* 
cording  to  this  order  every  man  proceeds,  and  ought  to  proceed^ 
who  from  natural,  wishes  to  become  spiritual.  U.  T.  103* 


Love^a  Telegrafih.  We  learn  that  a  new  system  otaiinaU  has 
been. introduced,  which  are  rendered  subservient  to  the  affecticma 
of  the  heart  and  the  obligations  of  parties :  For  example,  if  a  gen* 
tletnan  wmntt  a  vnfe^  he  wears  a  ring  on  the  first  finger  of  the  left 
)MU)d}  if  he  is  enguged^  be  wears  it  on  the  second  finger  \  rif  mar* 
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riedj  on  the  third ;  and  on  the  fourth  if  he  never  intends  to  be 
married.  When  a  lady  is  not  engagedy  she  wears  a  hoop  or  dia^ 
mondonthe  first  finger;  if  engaged^  on  the  second  finger;  if 
married^  on  the  third ;  and  on  the  fourth  if  she  intends  to  die  a  maU 
den.  When  a  gentleman  presents  a  Jlower^  a/anj  or  a  trinket j  to 
alady^  with  the  left  hand,  it  is,  on  his  part,  an  overture  of  regard; 
if  she  receive  it  with  the  left  hand,  it  is  an  acceptance  of  his  esteem ;  ^ 
hut  if  with  the  right  hand,  it  is  a  refusal  of  the  offer.  Thus,  by  a 
few  siniple  tokens,  explained  by  rule,  the  passion  of  love  is  ex- 
pressed, and  through  the  medium  of  the  telegraph,  kindred  Skirts 
communicate  information. 


THE  APRICAN  AND  CHSISTIAN  SOLDIER. 

*  In  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  two 
negro  youths,  the  sons  of  a  prince,  beiiig  brought  to  the  court  of 
France,  the  king  appointed  a  Jesuit  to  instruct  thefti  in  letters, 
and  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  a  commis- 
sion in  his  guards.  The  eldest,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  can- 
dor and  ingenuity,  made  great  improvements,  more  particularly  in 
the  doctrines  of  religion.  A  brutal  officer,  upon  some  dispute,  in- 
sulted him  with  a  blow.  The  gallant  youth  never  so  much  as  of- 
fered to  resent  it.  A  person  who  was  his  friend,  took  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk  with  him  that  evening  alone  upon  his  behaviour,  which 
he  told  him  was  too  tame,  especially  in  a  soldier.  Is  there,  said 
the  young  African,  one  revelation  for  soldiers,  and  another  for 
merchants  and  gownsmen  ?  The  good/ather,  to  whom  I  owe  all 
my  knowledge,  has  earnestly  inculcated  forgiveness  of  injuries  to 
me ;  assuring  me,  that  a  Christian  was  by  no  means  to  reuliata 
abuses  of  any  kind. 

The  good  father,  replied  his  friend,  may  fit  you  for  a  monastery 
by  his  lessons,  but  never  for  an  army  and  the  rules  of  a  court  In 
a  word,  continued  he,  if  you  do  not  call  the  colonel  to  an  account, 
you  will  be  branded  with  the  in&m^  of  cqwardice,  and  have  your 
commission  taken  from  you.  I  would  fain,  answered  the  young 
man,  act  consistently  in  every  thing ;  but  since  you  press  me  with 
that  regard  to  my  honor  which  you  have  always  shown,  I  will  wipe 
off  so  foul  a  stain,  though  I  must  own  I  gloried  in  it  before. 

Immediately  upon  this,  he  desiivd  his  friend  to  go  from  him, 
wd  appoint  the  aggressor  to  meet  him  early  in  the  morning.  Ac** 
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cordingly  they  met^and  fought;  and  the  brave  youth  disarmed  hia 
adversary,  and  forced  him  to  ask  his  pardon  publicly.  This  done, 
the  next  day  he  threw  up  his  commission,  and  desired  the  king's 
leave  to  return  to  his  father.  At  parting,  he  embraced  his  bro- 
ther and  his  friend  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  saying,  ><  he  did  not 
imagine  the  Christians  were  such  unaccountable  people ;  and  that  he 
could  not  apprehend  their  fsuth  was  of  any  use  to  them,  if  it  did 
not  influence  the  practiser.  In  my  country,  we  think  it  no  disho- 
nor to  act  according  to  the  principles  of  our  religion.** 

Agony  of  Death.  Much  of  the  terror  of  death  arises  from  the 
pangs  and  convulsions  wherewith  the  agony  seems  attended; 
though  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  pain  in  such  cases  is 
ordinarily  not  extremely  acute ;  a  course  of  pain  and  sickness 
having  usually  stupified  and  indisposed  the  nerves  for  any  quick 
sensation.  However,  various  means  have  been  thought  of  for 
mitigating  the  agony  of  death.  Lord  Bacon  considers  this  as  part 
•f  the  province  of  a  physician ;  and  not  only  when  such  a  mitigation 
may  tend  to  a  recovery,  but  also  when,  there  being  no  further 
hopes  of  a  recovery,  it  can  only  tend  to  make  the  passage  out  of 
life  more  calm  and  easy.  Complacency  in  death,  which  Augustus 
so  much  desired,  is  certainly  ne  small  part  of  happiness.  Accord- 
ingly the  author  last  cited  ranks  euthanasia^  or  the  art  of  dying 
easily,  among  the  desiderata  of  science.  Opium  has  been  applied 
for  this  purpose,  with  the  approbation  of  some,  but  the  condemna* 
tion  of  more.  Baglavi  published  a  treatise  on  the  method  of  treat- 
ing those  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  but,  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
recelfita  for  that  end,  is  that  of  Mr.  Patin,  vis.  abatinence  from  all 
medicine.  To  this,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  the 
best  way  of  preparing  ourselves  against  the  agonies  of  death,  is  to 
live  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  need  tiot  bo  afraid  to  die. 


It  was  said  of  the  celebrated  John  Wesley,  ^  He  believe%^  as  if 
he  were  to  be  saved  by  faith  ;  and  he  labora^  as  if  he  were  to  be 
saved  by  v>ork%** 

The  late  Vice-Chancellor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  re- 
markably  fond  of  ham.  He  frequently  asserted,  that  he  thought 
men  ought  to  adhere  to  the  principles  in  which  they  were  educated^ 
and  abide  by  the  customs  which  belonged  to  the  creed  of  their 
Qlthers.    His  worship  being  once  present  at  a  Cable  where  a  hot 


Bkm  was  brought  into  the  room,  the  flavor  seemed  to  delight  him, 
bat  before  he  could  make  an  incision,  one  of  the  company  request- 
ed  he  would  answer  the  following  question :  ^  If  you,  air,  had  been 
educated  a  Jew,  how  would  you  have  acted,  if,  when  you  were 
very  hungry,  such  a  ham  as  this  had  been  placed  before  you  ?" 
**^  ^ir,"  replied  he,  ^  I  would  have  pulled  off  my  hat,  made  a  low 
bbw,  and  said  with  Agrippa,  almott  than  fiermadett  me  to  be  a 
ChrUtian** 


The  Discovery.  A  gentleman  praising  the  personal  charma. 
of  a  very  plain  woman  before  Foote,  the  latter  whispered  him> 
*<And  why  don't  you  lay  claim  to  such  an  accomplished  beauty?'^ 
<<  What  right  have  I  to  her?"  said  the  other.  "Eyery  right  by 
the  law  of  nations,  as  the  Jirat  diacoverer  /" 


Lord  H***^i  (who  was  much  addicted  to  the  bottle)  previous  to 
a  masquerade  night,  enquired  of  Foote  ^  what  nev)  character  ho 
ought  to  appear  in  V*  «*  New  character  I"  said  the  ether, «  suppose 
you  go  Mober^  my  lord  V* 


SALT  WORKS. 
The  last  summer,  at  a  salt  works  in  Galen  township,  Cayugf^- 
coimty,  and  state  of  New- York,  the  owner  had  an  idea  that  by  dig^ 
ging,  he  might  perhaps  arrive  at  the  salt  rock ;  accordingly  he 
employed  a  hand  to  try  the  experiment,  who  went  down  about 
sixty  or  seventy  feet,  when  to  his  great  satisfaction  he  came  to 
the  bed  of  salt,  and  broke  off  a  small  piece,  but  the  water  broke 
in  upon  him  so  fast,  that  he  had  to  call  for  assistance  to  get  out« 
and  had  only  time  to  bring  one  of  his  tools  with  him,  and  a  small 
piece  of  salt,  which  was  clear  like  a  piece  of  allum.  The  water 
rose  to  the  surface  and  run  over ;  they  then  built  a  wall  of  stone 
and  lime  round  it  four  feet  high,  so  close  as  to  hold  water;  they 
have  a  number  of  kettles,  or  salt  pans,  constantly  boiling,  but  still 
they  are  unable  to  use  it  as  fast  as  it  rises.  The  water  is  so  strong^ 
that  where  it  scatters  over  the  ground  it  ghrystallizes  with  the  heat 
•f  the  sun  in  tbo  hot  weather. 
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A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 
Olf  Parsing  Eventty  A<fv  Inventions^  Domestic   ImJirovementSf 
Progress  of  Manufactures^  ^c.  ts^e.  - 

The  French  astronoiners  say  a  new  comet  n^ay  be  seen  in  the 
Heavens,  with  go6d  glasses.  In  December  it  was  in  the  constel- 
lation of  eridanus.  On  the  5th  of  that  month,  at  11  P.  M.  its  right 
ascension  was  64.  23.  and  the  declination  13.  34.  The  apparent 
motion  of  the  comet  in  right  ascension  is  retrograde  and  very  slow ; 
and  the  motion  in  declination  carried  it  towards  the  northern  he- 
misphere. 

The  metropolis  of  England  is  represented,  in  some  of  our  Lon- 
don papers,  to  be  in  a  state  of  consternation  and  horror  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  that  country.  The  commission  of  mnrder 
and  robbery  there  is  so  frequent,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  editor 
of  the  Statesman,  ^  no  person  of  either  sex  can  go  to  bed  without 
the  apprehension  of  being  bereaved  of  life  and  property  before  the 
next  morning." 

An  eruption  took  place  at  Mount  Etna,  on  the  third  of  Novem- 
ber last,  which  is  described  as  being  more  violent  and  destructive 
to  the  villages  below  the  crater,  than  any  which  had  happened  for 
several  years. 

We  have  intelligence  from  France,  that,  encouraged  by  the  great 
rewards  offered  by  Bonaparte,  several  Americans  have  arrived  in 
that  country  from  the  United  States,  with  machines  for  the  spin- 
ning of  cotton,  wool,  &c.  which  are  improvements  on  the  apparatus 
employed  in  the  British  manu&ctories.  It  is  added,  that  they  have 
received  the  most  liberal  encouragement,  and  are  about  to  obtain 
licenses  in  the  nature  of  patents  to  remunerate  them. 

Reci/ie  to  destroy  Bed^Bugs.  Take  of  the  highest  rectified  spi- 
rits of  wine,  (viz.  lamp-spirits,  that  will  bum  away  dry,  and  leave 
no  moisture  belyind  it)  half  a  pint;  spirits  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint; 
mix  them  together,  and  break  into  it,  in  small  bits,  half  an  ounce 
of  camphire,  which  will  dissolve  in  a  few  minutes  ;  shake  thefn 
well  together ;  and  with  a  piece  of  sponge,  or  a  brush  dipt  in  some 
of  it,  wet  very  well  the  bed,  furniture,  or  wherein  these  vermin 
harbor  and  breed,  and  it  will  infallibly  destroy  both  them  and  their 
nits,  although  they  swarm  ever  so  much.  But  then  the  bed  apd 
furniture  must  be  well  and  thoroughly  wet  with  it,  (the  dust  upon 
them  being  first  brushed  and  shook  oK)  by  which  means  it  will 
neither  soil,  stain,  nor  in  the  least  hurt,  the  finest  silk  or  damask 
bed* 
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RLPENTANCE  AND  CONVERSION. 

[^Cohtiftiued  fritm  page  101. 3 

Much  has  been  written  and  preached  concerning  conversion, 
its  nature,  quality,  and  effects  on  the  mipd,  as  well  as  repentance  ; 
but  in  consequence  o{the  general  darkness  which  has  overspread, 
the  Christian  hemisphere,  in  these  last  days  more  especially,  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  that  all  spiritual  gifts,  graces,  virtues 
and  dvties,  centre  i^and  flow  ivom  faith  alone,  the  true  and  genu- 
ine nature,  neither  of  repentance  nor  conversion,  have  been 
opened  to  the  rational  mind,  whereby  the  humble  pious  soul,  the 
man  simply  inquiring  concerning  the  Lord's  will,  for  the  sake  of 
the  salvation  of  his  soul,  is  left  in  perplexing  doubts  and  despond- 
ing fears,  causing  him  to  hang  down  his  head  like  a  bulrush,  fear- 
ful lest  the  path  wherein  he  walks  is  not  the  true  road  to  eternal 
felicity. 

Both  repentance  and  conversion,  as  well  as  every  other 
Christian  grace  and  virtue,  according  to  the  interior  ground  of  the 
subject,  are  of  the  Lord  alone ;  for  he  says.  Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing.  Still,  that  man  should  both  repent  and  convert  as  of 
himself,  is  a  truth  whence  springs  all  the  activity  of  the  life  of 
Heaven  in  the  soul.     We  say  a«  of  himselfybecause  thus  our  gra- 
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cious  and  all-wise  Creator  permits  us  to  perceire  bis  operadons  of 
love  and  mercy  upon  our  liearts  and  souls,  whilst  we  endeavor  to 
exert  the  powers  wherein  we  are  momentarily  upheld ;  without  the 
possession  of  which  we  should  not  enjoy  the  human  faculty,  the 
image  and  likeness  of  the  divinity,  wherein  man  was  originally 
created. 

The  particular  distinction  between  rkpentakce  and  oontkh- 
siOK  is,  that  REPENTANCE  consists  in  putting  away  Our  evils  and 
falses,  as  well  hereditary  as  actual;  and  conversion  in  doing  of 
good  and  truth,  afttr  evils  arefiui  away  ;  the  latter  state  succeed- 
ing the  former.  For  as  man,  after  supplication  to  the  Lord,  actu- 
ally puts  away  his  evils  and  falses,  the  Lord  flows  in  with  goodness 
and  truth  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  Lord's  gifts  and  graces  being 
received  in  love,  and  reduced  to  practice  in  Ufe,  the  man  becomes 
a  new  creature,  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things  made 
new ;  in  short,  he  becometh  a  converted  man.  This,  and  nothing 
less,  is  genuine  conversion  ;  and  whoever  among  us  are  not  arri- 
ved to  that  state,  are  deluded  in  flattering  ourselves  that  we  are 
turned  to  the  Lord. 

*  The  first  part  of  the  duty  of  conversion  which  calls  forth  our 
serious  attention  is.  Learn  to  do  well.  This  declaration  is  put  as 
the  frontispiece  of  conversion,  and  immediately  follows  Ccaae  to  do 
cvil^  because  man  does  not  come  into  a  fit  frame  to  learn  the  things 
of  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  nature,  that  make  for  the  souFa  ever* 
lasting  welfare  ;  nor  does  he  savingly  apply  truths  to  life  imtil  be 
has  faithfully  performed  the  work  of  repentance.  Do  we  inquire 
the  reason  ?  The  answer  is,  because,  until  man  savingly  puts  away 
his  evils,  his  understanding  is  full  of  all  manner  of  &lsities  favor* 
ing  those  evils ;  and  agreeably  to  the  saying  of  Solomon,  ^A  full 
soul  loatheth  the  honty-comb."  Further,  man  cannot  savingly 
learn  to  do  well,  until  he  becomes  clothed  with  humility.  Every 
man  in  his  sins  is  full  of  the  ppide  of  his  own  intelligence,  not  will* 
ingly  bending  himself  to  the  teachings  of  the  holy  Word;  but  in 
proportion  as  evils  are  put  away,  he  sees  the  fallacy  of  trusting  to 
self-derived  intelligence ;  he  sees  that  without  divme  instruction 
he  is  altogether  ignorant  of  the  things  of  a  spiritual  life,  and  of 
those  goods  and  truths  which,  by  reason  of  their  flowing  down 
from  Heaven,  fit  the  humble  receiver  for,  and  actually  elevate  him 
to  that  happy  abode,  which  will  be  the  sure  portion  of  all  who  re- 
ceive truth  from  the  Lord;  and  whatever  we  receive  from  the  holy 
Word\xi  a  state  of  humility,  we  receive  from  the  Lord ;  for  the  Lord 
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teaches  no  many  nor  anjr  angel,  that  which  is  good  and  true,  but 
by  the  medium  of  his  IVord :  To*  that  fountain  it  becomes  us  to  ap« 
ply  our  mind,  and  search  for  truth  as  for  hidden  treasure,  copying 
the  example  of  the  merchantman  in  our  Lord's  parable,  «<rtf>h'n^ 
goodly  fiearls^  who  when  he  had  found  one  fiearl  of  great  price, 
went  and  aold  all  that  he  hadj  and  bought  it.  And  let  us  rest  as» 
flured,  that  if  we  search  the  holy  Word  from  simple,  honest  hearts; 
from  upright,  disinterested  motives,  we  shall  find  the  Lord's  de» 
claradon  to  that  point  fully  accomplished  in  our  experience,  that 
whosoever  asketb,  receiveth ;  he  that  seeketh,  findeth;  to  him 
that  kDOcketh)  it  shall  be  opened.  It  cannot  be  otherwise^  be* 
eause  every  good  and  true  desire  ln«our  bosom  has  its  origin  from 
the  Lord  alone,  and  his  love  forbids  to  enkindle  any  desire  which 
he  will  not  fully  satiate  in  his  own  good  time.  • 

Another  obserration  we  may  make  upon  this  precept  of  true  con* 
version  to  God,  Learn  to  do  well,  is,  that  it  is  accomplished  in  nom. 
thing  short  of  learning  truths  for  the  sake  of  life. 

The  Hebrew  word  here  rendered  to  do  well,  means  to  be  good, 
to  do  good,  and  to  cause  to  be  good,  that  is,  to  endeavor  to  cause 
ethers  to  be  good.  Herein  we  behold  the  first  step  of  true  and 
genmne  conversion.  It  consists  in  learning  truths,  but  not  for  the 
tame  end  as  before  our  evils  were  put  away,  foi;^  we  then  learnt 
truths  for  the  sake  of  storing  our  minds  with  knowledges  of  vari- 
ous  kinds.  The  truths  in  that  case  were  exalted  to  no  higher  de-* 
gree  than  our  understanding  principle,  wherefore  they  were  all 
scientifically  received;  but  now  they  are  learned  for  the  sake  of 
amending  the  heart,  as  well  as  enlightening  the  understanding ; 
and  that  from  an  enlightened  understanding,  and  a  heart,  inflamed 
^ith  heavenly  and  divine  loves,  the  feet  may  walk  the  narrow  path 
thatleads  to  everlasting  happiness ;  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  true 
import  of  the  word  rendered  to  do  well,  the  search  after  truth  is 
made,  that  after  we  have  become  truly  informed  into  what  is  good, 
the  heart  may  love  it,  the  hands  may  do  it,  and  with  a  holy  zeal 
regulated  by  prudence,  we  may  endeavor  to  cause  others  to  do  the 
tame  agreeably  to  ouf  Lord's  advice.  So  let  your  light  shine  before 
men,  that  they,  seeing  our  good  works,  may  glorify  our  Father 
vfhich  ia  in  heaven.  Every  enlightened  mind  into  what  is  good,  is 
capable  of  teaching  others  to  walk  the  same  road;  this  he  may  and 
ought  to  do  as  well  by  example  as  precept. 

The  next  command  concerning  true  and  genuine  conversion 
giren  by  th€  Lord  is,  Seek  judgment  j  in  unfolding  of  which  it  is 
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necessary  that  we  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  term  judgment)  in 
its  literal,  and  in  its  spiritual  ground. 

Judgment,  in  the  na^ral  sense,  means  a  condemnation  of  evil 
and  falsehood,  and  a  justification  of  goodness  and  truth. 

That  this  is  the  natural  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  evident  from 
nrhat  is  spoken  concerning  the  judgment  which  every  mortal  must 
undergo,  after  death,  in  the  spiritual  world ;  for  then  agreeably  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
works,  whether  they  have  been  good,  or  whether  they  have  been 
evil.  Those  who  have  become  truly  converted,  and  have  their 
place  at  the  right  hand  of  the  judge,  who  is  none  other  than  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  in  this  divine  humanity,  shall  hear  the 
blessed  sentence  pronounced  upon  them,  Come  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father^  inherit  the  kingdom  ftrefiared for  you  from  before  the  founds 
ction  of  the  world ;  whilst  the  hardened  and  impenitent,  having 
their  portion  on  the  Lord's  left,  shall  hear  their  judgment  pro* 
nounccd,  Depart^  ye  cursed^  into  everlasting  flre^  firefiared  for  the. 
devil  and  his  angels. 

In  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  holy  Wordjudgment  has  reference 
to  truths.  It  has  reference  hereto,  inasmuch  as  all  of  judgment  is 
executed  by  the  Lord,  from  and  according  to  truth.  Judgment  has 
this  meaning  in  Psalm  cxix.  108,  where  David,  praying  to  the  Lord 
to  vouchsafe  him  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  whereby  he  might 
be  able  to  make  a  stand  against  his  enemies,  cries  out,  Aceefit  the 
free-will  offering  of  my  mouth,and  teach  me  thy  judgments.  The 
judgments  which  he  desired  to  be  taught  being  divine  truths 
whence  judgment  is  effected.  It  has  the  same  meaning  in  the 
spiritual  sense,  in  the  following  prayer.  Psalm  Ixxii.  1.  Give  the 
king  thy  judgments^  O  God^  and  thy  righteousness  unto  the  kingU 
son.  Judgments  here  having  respect  to  divine  truths,  and  righte- 
ousness to  divine  good.  The  king  and  the  king's  son  is  the  Lord 
in  the  human,  whereby  and  wherein,  agreeably  to  the  word  of  pro-^ 
phecy,  he  executed  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  eai*th. 
Also  Psalm  cxlvii.  19,  30.  He  sheweth  his  Word  untQ  Jacobs  Ms 
judgments  unto  Israel ;  he  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation^  and 
as  for  lUs  judgment  Sy  they  have  not  known  them;  because  the  Sa* 
cred  Scriptures  of  divine  truth  was  only  with  the  Israelitish  na« 
tion. 

Unless  the  term  judgment  had  some  other  sense  than  appears  on 
the  letter,  there  would  be  no  propriety  in  the  command  to  the  soul, 
willing  to  become  genuinely  converted  to  the  Lord,  t6  seek  judg-« 
ment :  nor  in  the  injunction  laid  down  in  many  other  parts  of  th^ 
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wordj  to  keep  judgment;  but  diviue  truths,  wherefrom  is  all  power 
to  pass  judgment  upon  evil  and  falsehood}  and  to  justify  goodness 
and  truthf  man  may  both  seek  and  keep. 

Applying  this  illustration  of  judgment  personally  to  ourselves, 
we  find  that  to  seek  judgment,  means  to  esteem  those  tru^s,  em- 
brace them  with  affection  which  mostly,  and,  indeed,  are  altogether 
opposed  to  the  evils  and  falses  of  our  natural  state,  and  which  pass 
a  judgment  upon  them. 

The  Lord,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  points  out  the  several 
grounds  upon  which'  the  seed  of  divine  truth  falls  ;  one  represent- 
.  ed  as  (Ac  stony ^  where  it  had  not  much  earthy  and  /qfthwifh  it 
s/irunff  up.  because  they  had  no  depth  qf  earth  ;  and  vfhen  the  sun 
was  ufty  it  was  scorched^  and  because  it  had  no  root ,  it  withered  away. 
Our  Lord,  expounding  this  part  of  the  parable,  informs  us,.^^  that 
receive th  the  seed  into  stony  places^  the  same  i^he  that  hcareth  the 
Word  and  anon  with  joy  receiveth  iV,  yet  hath  he  no  root  in  himself, 
but  endurethfor  a  whiles/or  when  tribulation  or  persecution  arise  th, 
because  of  the  JVordy  by^and'by  he  is  offended.  The  effect  of  ge-, 
nuine,  spiritual,  and  heavenly  truths,  upon  the  heart  and  mind,  is, 
to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the  evils  and  falses  of  our  natural 
man.  Truth  in  the  first  place  manifests  our  ^vils,  iaonier  thai  by 
repentance  we  may  put  them  away.  This  work  we  can  only  per- 
form as  to  our  external ;  the  purification  of  our  internal  is  an  after 
work,  and  only  takes  place  as  we  seek  judgment ;  that  is,  as  our 
mind  becomes  enlightened  into  divine  truths,  for  therein  we  have 
power  over  all  our  internal  spiritual  enemies.  True  and  genuine 
faith  has  always  been  esteemed  of  an  omnipotent  nature;  it  is  there- 
fore justly  called  the  whole  armor  of  God,  the  sword  of  the  spirit, 
the  shield  of  the  Christian,  the  helmet  of  salvation.  These  are 
certainly  the  properties  of  faith,  provided  it  is  the  faith  of  truth 
flowing  from  good;  genuine  faith  being  derived  from  no  other 
source,  therefore  formed  from  the  teaching.of  the  holy  war</,  which 
is  a  display  pf  divine  truths  from  the  Lord  to  man.  And  if  faith, 
which  is  derived  from  truth,  has  this  effect,  how  much  more  truth 
itself;  for  in  reality  divine  truth  is  the  fountain ;  faith,  when  rightly 
considered,  being  no  more  than  a  stream  flowing  therefrom. 

Seeking  for  judgment,  therefore,  comes  into  fulness  of  effect» 
in  the  experience  of  the  faithful,  when  by  the  divine  mercy  the 
man  is  enabled  to  adjudge  all  evil  in  and  with  himself  to  hell,  as 
the  source  whence  it  originated,  and  to  ascribe  all  good  to  the 
Lord,  the  only  fountain  and  flowing  stream  in  and  with  all.  who  re- 
ceive>  become,  and  do  good.  S.  S. 

f  7b  be  continued."^ 
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COBRBSPONUEKCBS, 

'[/»  continuation  from  fiage  lOS.j 
The  reason  why  the  Science  of  Correefiondences^  which  is  the 
true  key  to  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  word,  was  not  discovered  to 
later  ages^  was  because  the  Cliristians  of  the  primitive  Church 
were  men  of  such  great  simplicity,  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
discover  it  to  them ;  for  had  it  been  discovered,  they  would  haVe 
found  no  use  in  it,  nor  would  they  have  understood  i^.  After  those 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  there  arose  thick  clouds  of  darkness, 
which  overspread  the  whole  Christian  world,  first  in  consequence 
of  many  iferetical  opinions  propagated  In  the  Church,  and  soon  af« 
terin  consequence  of  the  decrees  and  determinations  of  the  Coun* 
eUof^fice^  concerning  the  existence  of  three  Divine  Persons  from 
eternity,  and  concerping  the  person  of  Christ,  as  the  son  of  Mary, 
and  not  as*  the  son  of  Jehovah  God ;  hence  sprang  the  present  faith 
of  justification,  in  which  three  Gods  are  approached  and  worship* 
ped,  according  to  their  respective  orders,  and  on  which  depend  all 
and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  present  Church,  as  the  members 
of  the  body  depend  on  the  head ;  and  because  men  applied  every 
part  of  the  Word  to  confirm  this  erroneous  faith,  therefore  the  spi* 
ritual  sense  could  not  be  discovered ;  for  had  it  been  discovered, 
they  woUld  have  applied  it  also  to  a  confirmation  of  the  same  faith, 
and  thereby  would  have  profaned  the  very  Holy  Word,  and  thus 
would  have  shut  up  Heaven  entirely  against  themselves,  and  have 
removed  the  Lord  from  the  Church. 

The  reason  why  the  Science  of  Corresfiortdencesj  which  is  the 
key  to  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  is  revealed  at  this  day,  i&« 
because  the  divine  truths  of  the  Church  are  now  coming  to  light, 
and  of  these  th.e  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  consists ;  and  whilst 
these  are  in  man,  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  cannot  be  pervert- 
ed ;  for  the  literal  sense  is  capable  of  being  turned  any  way,  but  if 
it  be  turned  to  favor  the  false,  then  its  internal  sanctity  is  destroy- 
ed, and  the  external  along  \yith  it;  whereas,  if  it  be  tutted  to  favo» 
the  truth,  then  the  sanctity  is  preserved.  That  the  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Word  should  be  opened  now,  at  this  time, is  signified  byJohn*s 
seeing  Heaven  open,  and  the  white  horse ;  and  also  by  his  seeing  and 
hearing  the  angel,  who  stood  in  the  Sun,  calling  all  people  togethejr 
to  i  great  supper,  Rev.  xix.  1 1  to  18,.  But  that  it  would  not  be  ac- 
knowledged for  some  time,  is  signified  by  the  beasts  and  the  kings 
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of  the  earth,  who  were  nboot  to  make  war  with  him  that  sat  on  the 
white  horse)  Rev.  xix.  19.  and  alio  by  the  dragony  which  persecute 
ed  the  woman,  that  brought  forth  the  man-child,  into  the  wilder- 
nes8|  and  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood  after  her,  that  he 
might  cause  her  to  be  carried  away  of  the  flood.  Rey .  xii.  1 3  to  1  /• 
Notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  preceding  observations,  it  may 
be  useful  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  Correspondences  and 
mere  Jiguratrve  exfiressions  in  the  science  of  'rhetoric.  This  i 
cannot  better  express  than  in  the  fallowing  words  of  a  sensible  and 
ingenious  writer :  »  Corresfiondenee  in  general  (says  he)  may  bo 
defined,  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  essence  of  a  thing  and 
its  form,  or  between  the  cause  and  its  effect :  thus  the  whole  natu- 
ral world  corresponds  to  the  spiritual  world ;  the  body  of  a  main 
with  all  its  parts,  corresponds  to  his  soul ;  and  the  literal  sense  of 
the  Word  corresponds  to  its  spiritual,  sense.  So  that  wherever 
there  is  a  correspondence^  there  is  necessarily  Implied  such  an 
union  between  two  things,  as  only  takes  place  when  the  one  is  de- 
rived from  the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  efi'ect  is  derived 
from  its  efficient  cause,  or  as  speech  is  derived  from  thought,  and 
the  gestures  of  the  body  from  the  affections  of  the  mind*;  in  all 
which  cases  the  exterior  forms  can  no  more  be  separated  from 
their  interior  essences,  without  losing  their  existence,  than  the 
body  of  a  man  can  be  separated  from  his  soul  without  death.  Such 
is  the  nature  and  power  of  Correspondences.  But  a  mere^^r^, 
or  meiafiikory  is  the  resemblance,  in  some  certain  way,  which  one 
thbg  bears  to  another,  not  accordbg  to*  the  true  nature  and  fitness 
of  things,  so  much  as  by  the  arbitrary  choice  of  a  speaker,  or  wri- 
ter,  who  is  desirous  of  illustrating  his  subject,  and  rendering  it  fih- 
niiiiar  to  the  comprehensiop.  Consequently  there  is  no  necessary 
union  between  the  subject  and  the  figure,  nor  is  the  one  an  effect 
of  the  other,  or  in  any  wise  dependant  on  it  for  its  existence  and 
subsistence,  as  is  the  case  in^all  Correspondences,  As  for  example : 
Virgil,  in  his  i&neid,  lib.  3.  likens  the  desti^uction  of  Troy,  with 
her  lofty  spires,  to  the  fall  of  an  aged  oak,  on  being  hewn  down  by 
the  woodman's  hatchet  This  is  a  simile,  or  figure,  but  not  acovw 
respondence  i  for  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  the  city 
of  Troy  and  a  mountain  oak,  nor  between  her  lofty  spires  and  the 
wide-extending  branches  of  a  tree.  The  one  is  not  within  the  other, 
as  its  life  and  soul ;  nor  can  the  relationsiiip  subsisting  between 
tbem  be  considered  like  that  of  cause  and  effect,  essence  and  form, 
prior  and  posterior,  soul  and  body,  which  nevertheless^  as  beibro 
observed, is  the  case  with  all  true  Correspondences** 
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<<  The  difference  between  a  mere  figure^  and  a  cXirrebpondence^ 
may  again  appear  from  the  following  considendtion.  Amere^^rr, 
or  simiitf  is  the  resemblance  which  one  natural  object^o.'  circum- 
stance, is  supposed  to  bear  to  another  natural  object,  or  circum- 
stance ;  whereas  a  Corrfsftondencc  is  the  actual  relation  subsist- 
ing between  a  natural  object  and  a  afiiritual  subject,  or  a  natural 
form  and  a  e/untual  essence ;  that  is,  between  outer  and  inner j 
lower  and  higher^  nature  and  Mfiirit;  and  not  between  nature  and 
nature^  or  spirit  and  spirit.  This  distinction  should  be  well  at- 
tended to.  The  language  of  correspondence  is  thjB  language  of 
God  himself,  being  that  in  which  he  always  spieaks,  both  in  his 
Word  and  in  his  works;  hni  Jigure  and  metaphor^  together  with 
the  language  offable^  are  the  mere  inventions  of  man,  which  took 
their  rise  when  the  divine  Science  of  Correajiondences  began  to  be 
-lost  in  the  world."  '  D.  C. 

[To  be  continued.^ 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 
CpENTLEMEK, 

Your  remarks  on  the  fig-tree,  in  the  twelfth  page  of  your  first 
Dunxber,  certainly  appear  plausible ;  but  it  is  not  called  a  parable, 
as  is,  the  barren  fig-tree  in  Luke  xiii.  Therefore  I  ask  if  the  dry— 
ing  up  of  the  fig-tree  in  Mark  ix.  was  not  literally  so  ?  For  how  can 
we  suppose  the  disciples  could  perceive  that  judgment  nvas  exe^ 
tuted  on  the  Jewish  Churchy  and  their  communication  with  Heaven 
for  ever  cut  off^  so  soon  as^he  next  day  ?  See  their  remarks,  in 
verses  20  and  31.  If  the  passage  had  been  called  a  parable,  me- 
thinks,  it  would  have  appeared  different. 

Besides,  withering  away  and  drying  up  signifies  a  total  extinc- 
tion of  life  and  moisture,  which  if  it1>e  the  case  of  the  Jewish  churchy 
how  shall' we  understand  St.  Paul,  who  in  the  11  th  of  Romans^ 
says,  the  Jews  as  touching  election  are  beloved^  and  as  branches  arc 
Aolyj  and  the  Gentiles  are  grafted  into  their  original  stock,  and 
partaketh  of  the  root  and  fatness  qf  the  olive-tree.  On  the  whole, 
I  ask  if  we  may  not  consider  this  act  of  our  Saviour,  concerning  the 
fig-tree,  as  a  mere  act  of  sovereignty,  to  show  the  power  of  faith, 
according  to  his  observations  to  his  disciples,in  verses  22d  and  23d  ^ 

If  the  editors  should  think  the  above  worthy  of  fmlher  remarksj 
it  will  much  oblige  one  of  their  readers. 
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I  hope  I  shall  be  considered  as  ^n  enquirer  afler  truth,  if  I  ask 
also  for  an  explanation  of  the  virtue  and  extensiveness  of  the  holy 
>vaters,as  described  inEzekiel  Ixvii.  from  the  6th  to  the  12th  verse 
inclusive.  And  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  miry  places  and 
tnarahea  thereof ;  which  should  not  be  healed  ;  they  shall  be  given  to 
aalt  :  And  how  this  expression,  given  to  salt^  can  be  reconciled 
with  our  Saviour's  words,  Matt.  v.  13.  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earthy 
&c.  &c,  GAIUS. 


Fronithe  observations  of  our  correspondent  Gaius,  we  infer,  that 
he  has  in  some  measure  misunderstood  our  explanation  of  the  pas* 
sage  to  which  he  alludes ;  or  rather  he  forgets  what  we  have  so 
often  intimated,  that  not  only  e,very  sentence,  but  every  word,  (and 
in  the  original  Hebrew,  every  syllable,  letter,  and  point)  contains 
an  internal  signification.     Whether  the  Jews,  as  a  nation^  will  ever 
be  re-established,  shall  not  at  present  be  the  subject  of  our  discus-, 
sion ;  but  as  a  church  they  most  certainly  never  will.     If,  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewsy  however,  our  correspondent  means,  that 
they   will  one  day  become  christians^  we  shall  not  dispute  him. 
The  Jewish  church  was  a  mere  figure  and  representative  of  the 
christian  church ;  so  that  the  commencement  of  the  latter  was,  of 
course,  the  end  of  that  figure.     And  it  is  our  opinion,  that  St. 
Paul  and  all  others  who  speak  of  the^uture  greatness  and  happi- 
ness of  the  Jews,  allude  only  to  what  that  people  represented^  viz. 
the  real  internal  Jetos,  the  circumcised  in  heart,  the  true  believers 
in  Jesus' Christ,  whether  Jews,  Greeks,  or  Gentiles.     In  recom- 
mending the  spiritual  sense  of  the  sacred  writings,  we  do  not,  by 
any  means,  reject  or  discard  the  letter  or  literal  sense  ;  but  all  that 
we  urge  is,  that  its  signification  extends  deeper  than  the  letter, 
and  involves  subjects  of  spiritual  intelligence.     The  fact  here  aU 
luded  to  did  most  unquestionably  take  place,  as  represented  by  the 
evangelists ;  but  the  Lord  had  taught  them  so  much  of  his  divine 
language,  that  they  could,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  Words^ 
treat  of  a  natural  subject,  and  also  of  a  spiritual  one.     It  is  this 
double  sense  that  distinguishes  the  word  ot  God  from  all  other  lan- 
guage.    Whatever  event  occurs  in  the  naturul  world,  has  its  cause 
(or  corresponding  occurrence)  in  the  spiritual  world  \  so  that  did 
vc  possess  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Correspondent 
Vol.  I.  U  JVo.  4. 
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cesf  we  eould  derive  spiritual  instruction  from  ertry  transaction^ 
even  the  most  trivial,  that  we  see,  hear,  or  read  of,  in  the  natural 
world.  But  such  a  knowledge  can  hardly  be  acquired  by-  man  in 
his  present  state  of  degeneracy  and  corruption. 

Respecting  the  second  question  of  our  friend  Gaius,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  offer  such  an  explanation  as  the  light  we  have  received 
will  admit.  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  holy  waters  involves  many- 
heavenly  mysteries  of  infinite  importance.  It  describes,  by  mere 
correspondences,  the  influx  of  the  Lord,  from  his  divine  human, 
among  those  who  are  of  his  church  and  kingdom ;  and  every  word 
involves  arcana  of  the  regeneration  of  man  from  the  Lord;  a 
few  of  which  we  will  attempt  to  explain. 

Waters  issuing  out  qfthe  Sanctuary,  sig;nify  divine  truth,  (the 
Word)  flowing  from  the  Lord,  into  the  internal  man,  operating  to 
effect  the  regeneration  of  his  tnttmal,  and  thereby  of  his  ejcter" 
nal.  By  the  trees  on  the  brink  of  the  river  is  signified  the  percep« 
tioQ  and  knowledge  of  truth  in  man.  By  the  waters  going  down 
into  the  desert^  is  signified  the  regeneration  of  the  rational  princi-^ 
pie,  and  by  coming  towards  the  sea,  tliat  of  the  scientific  principle ; 
and  the  waters  [of  the  sea]  shall  be  healed,  signifies  that  divine 
truth  shall  be  conjoined  to  natural  good ;  by  the  Jish  and  every 
cretrfiing  thing  being  made  alive  by  the  waters,  is  signified  that  by 
this  conjunction  natural  good  shall  be  vivified  and  be  made  «/iin- 
tual  good;  much  Jish  denotes  an  abundance  of  scientifics  proper 
for  spiritual  things ;  fishers  from  Engedi  unto  Eneglaim,  signify 
preachers  or  teachers,  who  shall  instruct  the  natural  man  in  the 
truth  of  faith ;  miry  places  and  marshes,  signify  scientifics  inappli- 
cable and  impure,  or  a  life  defiled  with  fidsesand  evils;  their  being 
given  to  salt,  signifies  not  to  receive  spiritual  life,  but  to  remain 
in  a  life  merely  natural-^for  though  salt  in  its  genuine  sense  signi* 
.  fics  and  corresponds  to  the  affection  ^f  truth,  yet  in  an  opposite 
sense,  [as  in  the  present  instance]  it  signifies  the  vastation  or  de- 
struction of  that  affection ;  it  was  in  this  sense  that  cities,  which 
signify  the  doctrinals  of  truth,  were  said  to  be  sowed  with  aaltf 
\rhen  they  were  destroyed,  to  prevent  their  being  rebuilded.  But 
in  a  genuine  sense  salt  implies  the  desire  qf  conjunction  of  truth 
with  good  ;  this  correspondence  accounts  for  the  fact  that  nothing 
but  salt  will  conjoin  water  and  oil,  which  correspond  to  truth  and 
good  ;finiit  signifieth  wisdom,  which  shall  be  meat  fi>r  them;  the 
^o/is  intelligence  which  shall  be  for  their  use^  and  this  use  is  me-' 
dicine. 


(     155    ) 

THE  8IN  OF  ADAM. 

By  the  word  Adam,  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  is  signified,  not 
the  first  of  men,  but  the  first  and  most  ancient  church,  consisting 
of  perhaps  thousands  of  men,  and  described  in  the  JVord  by  the 
man  and  his  wife  Eve;  the  man  denoting  the  inteliectURl  principle^ 
and  the  wife  the  will  principle.  Their  new  creation  or  regenera* 
tion  is  described,  in  the  first  diapter  of  Genesis,  by  the  oreatiou  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  their  wisdom  and  intelligence  by  the  garden  of 
Eden;  and  the  end  of  that  church  is  signified  by  their  eating  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge. 

The  sin  of  ^dam  consisted  in  believing  that  he  knew  good  and 
evil,  and  possessed  wisdom,  of  himself,  and  not  from  God.  By  the 
serpent's  deceiving  them,  is  meant  that  they  were  led  to  think  so 
from  the  fallacy  of  the  senses ;  for  man  is  so  created,  that  he  acts 
and  thinks  in  all  appearances  as  of  himself.  This  appearance  is  ' 
granted  him,  in  order  that  he  may  be  an  image  and  likeness  of 
God;  but  if  froi]n  this  appearance  he  actually  believes  that  he  has 
any  thing  of  life  in  himself,  as  his  own  property,  in  such  case  he 
averts  his  face  from  heaven  to  the  world,  and  makes  himself  a  God. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  AdanC^  eating  of  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  evil.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  the  men  of  the  most  ancient  church,  who  in  the  be* 
ginning  were  the  wisest  of  all,  and  in  the  end,  by  reason  of  the 
pride  of  self-intelligence,  the  worst  of  all,  were  not  seduced  by  any 
serpent*  but  by  self-love,  there  meant  by  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
which  the  seed  of  the  woman,  that  is,  the  Lord,  was  to  bruise. 

It  is  a  grand  misuke  to  suppose,  that  herediury  evil,  commonly 
called  original  sirty  is  merely  the  effect  of  Adam^B  eating  the  fruit 
of  a  particular  tree  id  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  that  this  simple 
trans|;ression  has  corrupted  all  mankind,  who  are  supposed  to  b6 
his  descendants,  and  rendered  them  liable  to  eternal  damnation. 
Hereditary  evil,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  every  person  re- 
ceives from  his  immediate  parents,  and  these  again  from  theirs ; 
as  is  evident  from  this  single  consideration,  that  the  hereditary 
evil  in  one  person  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  in  another,  but  dif- 
fers according  to  the  complexions  and  characters  of  their  respec- 
tive forefathers :  whereas,  were  it  merely  from  one  first  man's 
trangression,  then  it  would  be  alike  malignant  in  all,  and  its  de- 
gree and  quality  the  same  in  each  individual.    But  this  is  not  the 
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case,  and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  maintained  botfk 
by  papists  and  protestants,  is  not  founded  in  truth. 

Actual  evil  is  distinguished  from  that  which  is  hereditary^  just 
as  the  inclination  to  a  thing  is  from  the  thing  itself.  No  person  is 
punished  after  death  for  hereditary  evil,  but  only  for  those  actual 
sins,  of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  All  actual  evil  in  parents  be- 
comes hereditary  in  their  children,  and  continually  accumulates  as 
it  descends,  every  one  adding  something  of  his  own  to  the  general 
mass.  This  is  the  case  with  unregenerate  persons  ;  but  with  the 
regenerate  it  receives  a  check,  actual  evil  is  removed,  and  heredi- 
tary evil  tempered  by  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  inclina* 
tion  to  evil  becomes  less  and  less  in  their  posterity.  But  neither 
actual  nor  hereditary  evil  can  ever  be  entirely  extirpated ;  it  may 
appear  to  be  extirpated,  and  when  speaking  in  general  terms,  we 
may  say  it  is  so ;  but  in  strictness  of  truth  it  will  remain  to  eternity, 
even  in  angels,  though  in  a  state  of  subjection  and  quiescence ;  for 
it  is  said,  <<  The  heavens  are  impure  ia  the  Lord's  sight,  and  he 
chargetli  his  angels  with  folly.'*  M.  K. 


TO  THE  EDITOnS. 

CENTLEMENy 

The  terms  caute  and  effeett  are  almost  perpetually  flowing  from  the  tongue 
and  pen  without  being  properly  dr fined  or  perfectly  understood.  After  all 
that  has  been^said  on  the  subject,  Iknow  not  of  two  otlier  words  in  theEng- 
Ijsh  language  that  convey  to  the  mind  so  vague  and  indefinite  an  idea.  What 
little  knowledge  we  may  possess  on  the  subject,  is  derived  from  observing 
the  vicissitudes  of  things,  while  we  perceive  some  qualities  or  substances 
begin  to  exist,  and  that  they  receive  their  existence  from  the  due  application 
and  operation  uf  otlier  beings.  Thus,  fluidity^  in  wax  ot  metals,  is  the  effed 
of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  which  we  observe  to  be  cohsUntly  produced  by 
the  application  of  such  heal ;  which  we  therefore  style  the  caute.  Aristotle, 
and  the  schoolmen  after  him,  distinguished  four  kinds  of  causes ;  the  efficient, 
the  material,  the  formal,  and  ihe  final.  This,  like  many  of  Aristotle's  disfmc- 
tions,  is  only  a  distinction  of  the  various  meanings  of  an  ambiguous  word  ; 
*  for  the  efficient,  the  matter,  the  form  and  the  end,  have  nothing  common  in 
their  nature,  by  which  they  may  be  accounted  a  species  of  the  same  genus  ; 
but  the  Greek  word  which  we  translate  cauu^  had  these  lour  difierent  mean- 
ings in  Aristotle's  days,  and  we  have  added  other  meanings.  We  do  not  in- 
deed call  the  matter  or  the  form  of  a  thing  its  cause  /  but  we  have  final  causes, 
instrumental  causes,  occasional  causes,  and  many  others.  Thus  the  worfl 
tau9t  has  been  so  hackneyed,  and  made  to  have  so  many  diflerent  meanings 
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Ih  the  writings  of  philosophers,  and  in  the  discourse  of  the  vulgar,  that  its 
original  and  proper  meaning  is  lost  With  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  important  end  of  knowing  their  causes,  is,  that  we  may  know  wheato  ex- 
pect them,  or  bow  to  bring  them  about  This  is  very  often  of  real  importance 
in  life ;  and  this  purpose  is  served,'by  knowing  what,  by  the  course  of  nature, 
g^oea  before  them  and  is  connected  with  them ;  and  this,  therefore,  we  call  the 
cause  of  such  a  phenomenon.  But  supposing  that  all  the  phenomena,  whi^h 
fall  within  the  reach  of  our  senses,  were  accounted  for  from  general  laws  of 
n€Uure,  juBtly  deduced  from  experience;  that  is,  supposing  natural  philosophy 
brought  to  its  utmost  perfection ;  it  does  not  discover  the  efficient  caute  of 
any  one  phenomenon  in  nature.  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  accordin|^ 
to  which  the  effects  are  produced ;  but  there  must  be  a  eaute  which  operates 
according  to  these  rules.  The  rules  of  navigation  never  navigated  a  ship.  ^ 
The  rules  of  architecture  never  built  a  house.  Natural  philosophers,  by  great 
att^tion  to  the  course  of  nature,  have  discovered  many  of  her  laws,  and  have 
very  happily  applied  them  to  account  for  many  phenomena :  but  they  have 
never  discovered  the  efficient  eaiue  of  any  one  phenomenon ;  nor  do  those 
who  have  distinct  notions  of  the  principles  of  the  science  make  any  such  pre- 
tence. Upon  the  theatre  of  nature  we  see  innumeiable  effects,  which  require 
an  agent  endowed  with  active  power;  but  tlie  agent  is  behind  the  scene^ 
Whether  it  be  the  Supreme  Cause  alone,  or  a  subordinate  cause  or  causes; 
and  if  subordinate  causes  be  employed  by  the  Almight}-,  what  their  nature, 
their  number,  ami  their  different  offices  may  be;  are  things  which  have  bng 
been  hid,  doubtless  for  wise  reasons,  fi-om  tl)e  human  eye. 

On  this  interesting  subject,  however,  the  light  of  heaven  begins  at  length 
to  dawn.  The  Science  of  CorretpondenceSf  that  key.  to  the  exhaustless  store- 
house of  intellectual  weal  tli,  is  again,  by  the  divine  mercy  of  the  Lord,  restored 
to  man,  and  Uie  whole  universe  of  true  philosophy  is  at  once  within  our  grasp. 
Happy  are  those  who  do  not  enter  this  holy  place  with  impure  hearts — for 
ue  had  better  remain  in  total  ignorance  than  not  accompaoy  knowledge  with 
goodness.  Fro^i  this  infallible  oracle,  we  learn  the  ti'ue  nature  of  cautet  and 
ejffeetBf  and  by  tracing  them  back  in  a  connected  series,  find  the  line  of  con- 
junction at  length  lost  and  swallowed  up,  (not  in  doubt  and  obscurity)  but 
in  such  an  ineffable  blaze  of  dazzlijig  light,  as  convinces  us  that  God  is  its 
centre.  This  is  the  true  nature  and  design  of  philosophy.  That  divine  sci- 
ence was  never  intended  to  stop  at  a  finite  point — ^lUL  to  weave  the  inv'isible 
ligament  which  joins  heaven  and  earth.  Philosophy  is  the  handmaid  of  Relif- 
gions  and  though  she  has  been  so  long  absent  from  her  deserted  mistress, 
and  so  of^en  seduced  into  the  service  of  vice  and  infidelity ;  yet  I  trust  she 
hss  at  length  seen  her  error,  has  recollected  her  original  office,  and  is  now 
hastening  back  to  return  to  her  duty. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  accideiu  or  chance.  Every  09- 
ourrence  in  life,  however  accidental  it  may  appear,  is  brought  to  pass  by  some 
cause  originating  in  the  spiritual  world.  All  contingencies  or  accidents,  usual- 
ly ascribed  to  chance  or  fortune,  are  of  Divine  Providence,  which  opcratt  s  in 
such  an  invisible  and  incomprehensible  manner,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prc- 
«wvingman  in  a  state  of  perfect  liberty  and  freedom,  so  that  he  may  either 
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attribute  tb^m  to  Providence,  or  to  chance.  If  Providence  acted  in  a  viftbis 
and  comprebensible  manner,  man,  from  tbis  aensible  appearance,  would  bo 
eomjvUcd  to  acknowledge  it,  and  yet  by  nature  he  ia  aucb,  tbat  in  hia  life  he 
would  deny  and  contradict  it :  diua  truth  and  falacbood  mould  be  conjmned 
in  hia  inner  man,  and  being  guilty  of  profanatxMi,  be  would  inevitably  incur 
eternal  damnation.  For  thia  reaaon,  therefore,  it  ia  better  for  hipi  to  lemaiA 
in  unbelief,  than  once  to  believe,  and  aiberwarda  to  recede  therefrom.  Ttus 
b  what  ia  meant  in.  Isaiah,  chap.  vi.  9,  XO,  and  John  xii.  40,  by  these  words ; 
*'  He  hath  blinded  theur  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart,  that  they  should  not 
aee  with  4heir  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  coa?erted,  and  I 
should  heal  them.'* 

WhtUever  event  occurs  in  the  natvrai  laorldg  hoM  iti  cause  f  which  ia  an  eoeut 
exactkf  eerreapvndiMg  thereto  J  in  the  epirUutU  worlds  admitting  thia  to  be  the 
ease,  what  a  wonderful  proficiency  in  apiritual  knowledge  are  we  capable  cC 
making  even  in  thia  world !  And  the  Bible  aaaures  ua  that  the  visible  thin^ 
of  creation  are  expressly  intended  aa  the  meana-  of  acquiring  dua  knowledge* 
Our  Lord  aaya  that  not  even  a  spaxrow  faUs  to  the  ground  without  a  spicitiMl 
agency  %  and  that  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered. 

But  to  my  purpose.  I  laat  week  took  up  the  Port-Folio  for  February,  te 
peruse  a  valuable  production  which  it  contains,  entitled  a  retrospect  of  tihe 
year  1811,  in  which  the  writer  describes,  in  a  moat  correct  and  faadnatin^ 
style,  the  various  and  many  important  events  which  so  eminently  distinguished 
the  aapect  of  the  recent  year.  In  thia  recital  he  particularly  noticea  the  foU 
lowing  phenomena :  viz.  *'  the  appearance  of  a  comet  of  unusual  magnitude ;  ea 
almost  total  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  a  summer  marked  by  an  extremity  of  heat 
that  baa  no  parallel  in  the  annala  of  our  country,  succeeded  by  a  winter  cor- 
responding most  perfectly  in  its  excess  of  cold.  Inundations  in  vapous  quer- 
ters,  unprecedented  witliin  the  memory  of  our  oldest  inhabitants.  The  At-« 
lantic  ocean  swept  by  gales  and  tempeats  uncommonly  numoroua  and  siir- 
passing  in  violence.  Charleston  partially  destroyed  by  one  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous hurricanes  that  baa  ever  spread  consternation  and  dismay  over  m 
country.  An  autumn  marked  by  weather  extremely  irregular  and  boistemus^ 
as  well  as  by  an  unusual  prevalence  of  disease.  In  the  sea  of  the  Azores, 
where  the  depth  of  the  waters  extended  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  fathoms* 
n  new  island,  of  considerable  dimensions,  thrown  up  by  the  operations  of  u 
submarine  irolcano.  A  number  of  villages  buried  under  an  eruption  of  mount 
Etna,  more  formidable  and  destructive  than  any  that  has  occurred  for  half  st 
century.  The  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  the 
United  States  themselves  convulsed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  by  aa 
earthquake  more  awfully  tlveatening  thsin  any  we  have  experienced  since  the 
settlement  of  the  country." 

After  accompanying  the  writer  througli  a  path  ao  thickly  strewed  with, 
wonders,  and  so  enchantingly  decorated  with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  I  inw 
voluntarily  exclaimed,  **  Surely  these  are  not  the  unmeaning  whims  of  caprt- 
cious  chance!  Let  me  endeavor  to  trace  these  wonderful  ej[ecf  to  a  eaun 
more  congenial  to  their  magnitude  and  importance."  I  have  made  the  efc* 
tempt,  and  submit  it,  gentlemen,  to  your  iospectioii.    I  have  made  such  de- 
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uclicd  quotation  from  the  above-mentioned  emay  as  briefly  deseribea  the* 
event,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  left  hand  column  under  the  head  of  effect  ; 
and  in  the  opposite  column  I  have  placed  their  corretpondencet,  under  that  of 
CA  USB.  If  this  suitB  the  plan  tf  your  useful  Magazine,^  you  are  at  liberty  to 
ioaert  it.  VEUITAS. 

RETROSPECT  OP  THE  YEAR  1811. 

Caute, 


Effect. 

«*  Recollecting,  then,  tlie  wirds  of 
the poet^  ** omnia  at  Jsve indptimiur,* 
aH'Uiings  begin  from  above,  we  will 
first  direct  our  attention  to  the  hea* 
vens.  We  are  here  presented  with  a 
"  burning  sphere,"  a  *«  fierce,  fiery 
form,^  tlireatening  in  its  aspect,  and 
stupendous  in  its  dimensions,  which 
had  lately  made  an  eruption  into  the 
solar  system.  One  of  those  rare  and 
erratic  bodies  denominated  comets^ 
alike  unusual  for  its  magnitude  and 
brilliancy,  with  its  '*  illimitable  torch,** 
lighting  up  the  heavens  like  anotlier 
moon,  appears  in  the  north,,  and  with 
a  rapidity  of  motion  altogether  incon- 
ceivable to  us,  sweeps  across  the  he- 


Recollecting,  then,  that  all  things 
have  their  origin  in  the  epiritital  world, 
we  will  first  direct  our  attention  to 
the  internal  man,  and  the  interUi^ 
things  of  existing  churches.  We  are 
here  presented  with  a  **  but-ning 
sphere"  of/aZn/Mr«  and  evi^;  a  <*  fierce, 
fiery  form,"  threatening  in  its  aspect^ 
and  stupendous  in  its  dimensions. 
One  of  those  demons 'of  error,  d  -nomi- 
nated self-derived  intelligence,  burn- 
ing with  pride  originating  in  infernal 
love,  lights  up  the  understanding  with 
a  false  and  illusive  glare,  and  is  bUs- 
phemously  received  and  acknowledg- 
ed as  divine  truth.  It  risfes  in  direct 
opposition  to  heavenly  light,  sweeps 


misphere,   till  it  disappears  in  the  .  across  the  christian  hemisphere  with 


aoutli^"  &c. 


Port  FqHo. 


<«  On  the  17th  of  September  last, 
the  sun  sufiered  an  annular,  amount- 
ing slmoBt  to  a  total  eclipse.  The  skies 
were  unusually  serene,  as  if  fitted  up 
for  the  grand  ceteatial  exhibition.  The 
spectacte  bespoke,  in  the  lofUest  Ian- 


irresistible  rapidity,  till  it  finally  dis- 
appears in,  and  is  extinguished  Ji>y  the 
divine  truth  of  the  word  of  God.  What 
these  particular  fideitiet  are  which 
are  thus  received  by  the  christian 
churches,  shall  not  be  at  present  dis- 
cussed ;  but  it  is  humbly  conceived 
that  the  doctrine  of  faith  alone,  to  the 
total  annihiktion  of  j^d  vforko,  can 
be  niunbered  in  the  catalogue. 

It  is,  indeed,  confidently  believed^ 
that  this  destructive  behef  has  ob- 
tained such  an  aicendency  in  the 
minds  of  men,  that  almost  a  total  ob- 
scurity of  genuine  light  and  truth, 
has  taken  place  in  the  church.  While 


giiage,  the  boundless  power  and  mag-  faith  is  derived,  or  borrows  its  light. 


nifioence  of  its  author.  It  displayed  a 
most  impressive  combination  of  the 
terrible  and  the  sublime.  Solemnity 
and  awe  were  its  necessary  effects  on 
the  minds  of  mortals,"  &c.  t6. 


^'  From  this  brief  survey  of  the 
hcwens^we  must  now  direct  our  view 
to  the  atmosphere  and  tlie  earth.  Here, 
arain,  we  are  presented  with  a  series 
of  events,  during  the  year  1811,  not, 
indeed,  new  with  regard  to  their  na- 
ture, but  certainljr  new,  in  relation  to 
the  scale  of  magnitude  on  which  they 
eccuned,"  l(c.  t^. 


from  divine  love  conjoined  with  divine 
truth,  (like  heat  and  li^ht  conjoined 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun)  it  should  be 
considered  as  a  grand  essential  of  re- 
ligion ;  but  when  it  is  thus  suflTered  to 
obtrude  itself  to  the  total  interception 
of  this  heat  and  light;  diverting  from 
man  tlie  line  ofheavenly  influx ;  it  then 
becomes  the  fruitful  source  of  evil. 

'*  From  this  brief  survey  of  the  inter- 
nal things  of  the  spiritual  part  of  man, 
we  will  now  direct  our  view  to  those 
that  are  less  interior,  and  to  those 
that  are  ahogether  external ;  and, 
having  considered  the  things  apper- 
taining to  his  faith,  we  will  now  atn 
tend  to  those  which  proceed  there^-^ 
fr^m. 
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*«  In  the  United  Stales,  tlie  intensity 
of  our  summer  heals  was,  for  a  short 
time,  unparalleled  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inliabitants.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  extravagant  to  assert, 
tliat  it  was  without  a  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  our  country.  Certaiply  ther- 
mometrical  registers  do  not,  at  any 
former  period,  place  it  so  high.  In 
one  place  the  earth  was  unusually 
parched  with  drought,"  &c.        ib. 


«  In  the  United  Slates,  various 
places  overwhelmed .  by  unheartl-of 
inundations,  sweeping  along  with 
them,  in  promiscuous  ruin,  the  works 
of  nature  and  the  monuments. of  art, 
the  products  of  the  "  imvan^uished 
forest,*'  and  the  labors  of  the  cultiva- 
ted farm.  As '  far  as  records  entitled 
to  credit  are  extant  on  the  subject, 
the  inundations  of  the  year  1811  ap- 
pear to  have  he?n  more  fonmidable 
and  destructive  in  the  United  States, 
than  those  of  any  former  period  since 
^e  settlement  of  the  country,*'  8tc."  ib. 


«« Diseases  of  a  malignant  character 
and  dangerous  tendency  overspread 
the  adjacent  country,  in  some  in- 
stances to  a  very  alarming  extent. 
Whole  families  and  settlements  were 
prostrated  at  once,  the  well  being  in- 
sufficient to  minister  to  the  wants  and 
distresses  of  the  sick,"  8tc.  ib. 


**  Having  glanced  at  our  calamities 
inflicted  by  the  waters,  we  must  now 
turn  to  those  that  have  so  fiercely  as- 
sailed us  on  Uie  wings  of  the  wind. 
When  we  take  a  view  of  the  sea-coast^ 
we  behold  the  Atlantic,  from  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland  to  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, frequently  lashed  into  wide-yawn- 
ingvallieS  und  mountains  of  foam,  by 
the  fury  of  the  tempt  st,"  &c.  "  Ves- 
sels  within  the  very  jaws  of  destruc- 
tion— Were  they  arc  dashed  against 
the  rocks  and  shivered  luto  fragments, 
tliere  the  suddenly  descend  into  a 
wide-gaping  chasm,  and  the  surround- 
ing waters  enclose  tliem  forever — 
while  such  as  are  cnabl*^d  to  ride  out 
the  storm,  are  left  in  the  condition  of 
floating  wrecks/*  &c.  ib* 


And  here  what  a  dearth  of  rig^Iwtc^ 

ousness  do  we  behold !  The  love  of"tJi« 
world  and  of  self,  has  too  generally 
dried  up  and  destroyed  that  heavenly 
■principle  which  constitutes  the  vevy 
essence  oC  religion,  viz.  Love  to  Otxi 
and  our  neighoor.  "^he  life  of  love 
and  faith,  which  is  a  life  of  usefiiiness 
and  charity,  is,  alas !  extmguishe<l  in 
man  ;  consumed  by  the  fire  of  his  own 
infenral  lusts ;  which  have  so  parched 
his  intellectual  ground  that  it  c&n 
produce  nothing  but  poisonous  weedsy 
and  noxious  brambles. 

Having  thus  exposed  herself  .to  llie 
influence  of  infernals,  the  church  is 
soon  deluged  with  an  inundation  of 
lusts  and  perverted  truths,  whereby 
th'e  will  as  well  as  tlie  understanding* 
is  corrupted  and  made  receptive  of 
influx  from  hell,  but  entirely  closed  to 
the  light  and  warmth  of  heaven.  This 
is  the  termination  of  the  church  in 
those  who  -will  not  be  regenerated  ; 
and  the  commencement  of  a  ruv  rre- 
ation  in  those  who  will.  Those  who 
have  rendered  therosel^ves  incapable 
of  receiving  the  new  birth,  voluntarily 
yield  in  the  liour  of  temptation,  anSl 
thus  become  totally  destitute  of  good- 
ness and  truth,  which  is  meant  by  the 
destruction  of  every  living  thing  by 
the  flood  in  the  days  of  Noah. 

Even  the  remains  of  heavenly  things, 
the  remnants  of  spiritual  knowledgpes 
which  have  been  learnt  in  infancy,  and 
which  are  concealed  by  the  lord  in 
man's  intellectual  store-house, against 
the  beginning  of  regeneration,  Ijave 
been  so  infested  with  the  petHlence  of 
falses,  that  they  arc  now  suffered  to 
expire  in  the  general  wreck,  as  of  no 
farther  use  or  service  to  the  wilfully 
impenitent. 

But  in  the  very  struggles  of  disso- 
lution, how  noisy  and  outrageous  are 
controversies  and  heresies  in  general 
within  the  church,  and  in  particular 
in  every  individual!  Wh -it  conten- 
tions for  church  honors  and  dignities ! 
Bishops,  rtctors,  and  laymen,  in- 
volved in  one  general  quarrel,  all 
arising  from  the  Itme  of  ae}/  having* 
usurped  the  seat  which  should  be  oo- 
cupied  by  the  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbor.  Embarked  on  an  ocean  of 
faUes,  no  wonder  they  are  wrecked 
on  the  quicksands  of  contention ;  no 
wonder  their  gallant  ships  [wisdom, 
from  their  own  proprium\  are  driven 
from  their  moorings  and  lost  in  the 
whi"  Ipool  of  error,  or  the  vortex  of  a 
distempered  and  infuriated  zeal. 
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^  It  is  not,  however,  on  the  ocean  It  is  not,  however,  in  ezlemal  forms 

alone,  that  the  winds  have  been  pro-  of  worship  alone,that  these  differences 

^uctive  of  signal  disasters.     On  the  and  dissensions  exist  The  fundamen- 

10th  day  of  September  last,  the  City  tal  doctrines  of  cliristianiiy  have  been 

Gif  Charleston,  from  being  in  a  state  of  .  assailed  by  all  the  carnal   reasoning, 

profound  security,  was  suddenly  as-  and  artful  sophistry,  which  infidelity, 

sailed  by  one  of  the  most  fierce  and  assisted  by  a  false  philosophy,  cuuld 

tremendous     hurricanes    that    evef  bring  in  array  against  them.     Happy 

brought  dUmay  and  calamity  on  a  are  those  who   have  founded   theii^ 

people.    No  tongue  can  describe,  nor  houses  upon  rocks ;  for  diose  who  had 


can  imagination  conceive  the  horrors 
of  Uie  scene,"  &c.  J^ortFoU; 

••Directing  our  attention  from  the  wr 
and  the  waters  to  the  solid  grotmd, 
we  are  there  presented  with  a  pheno- 
menon  of  a  character  still  more  formi- 
dable and  destructive.  Staggered  by 
the  throes  of  some  fierce  imprisoned 
agent  struggling  to  get  free»  the  earth 
iUelf  on  which  we  tread,  trembles 
beneath  us,  and  swells  into  undula- 
tions that  are  visible  to  the  eye.  On 
the  mountains,  rocks  are  shaken  from 
their  beds,  where  they  had  reposed 
for  ages,  and  hurled  into  the  vallies 
in  t  h  undering  commotion,^  &c.    tb, 

N.  B.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  in  the  foregoing  essay, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  spiritualize  eventt,  but  not  the  langut^  in  which 
these  events  are  described ;  for  that  can  never  be  done,  except  the  lan^rua^ 
be  from  divine  inspiration.  The  lanffua^e  of  God  alone,  contains  an  internal 
or  tpirUutU  sense,  and  it  is  that  which  distinguishes  his  holy  Word  from  tlici 
the  writings  of  man.  VERITAS. 


trtisted  to  a  foundation  of  sand  were 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  tottering 
edifices. 

Descending  to  things  stUl  more  ex- 
terior, we  are  presented  with  a  conti» 
nuation  of  tliese  events,  which  must 
be  precursors  of  some  momentous  and 
happy  chang.'S  in  the  state  of  the 
Church.  Concussions,  paniXyttms.  in* 
versions,  ami  distractions !  Old  doc* 
trines  and  false  persuasions,  which 
have  reposed  for  ages  on  the  love  06 
self  and  Uie  world,  are  shaken  fron& 
Uiebr  places,  and  dUappeai^  &c.  &c. 


ON  TrtE  NECESSITY  OF  A 
JVXir  TBAJ^SLATIOJ^  OF  THE  HOLt  WOJiD. 

tk  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine  we  expressed  a  wish  for  a  new  and  ae^ 
eurate  translation  of  the  holy  Word  in  the  English  language,  and  pro-> 
mised  in  our  next^to  show  the  necessity  of  such  a  translation,  by  pointing  out 
the  defects  of  that  which  is  now  in  general  use.  The  contracted  limits  of  this 
publication  will  not  admit  of  enlarging  much  on  the  subject  1  but  we  submit 
the  following  instances  to  our  readers,  as  proof  sufficient  of  the  justness  of  our 
observations. 

1.  Gen.  xlix.  5,  6.  Speaking  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  their  father  Jacob  says, 
*'  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren,  instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  tlteir  habitations. 
0  my  soul,  come  not  tliou  into  their  secret ;  Unto  their  assembly,  mine  honor, 
be  not  thou  united ;  for  in  their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self-will 
they  digged  down  a  -maV.**  Such  is  the  translation  in  our  common  English 
Bible«  But  the  true  translation  is  as  follows :  '*  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren. 
Vol.  L  .X  M'.  4. 
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arms  of  vmlence  are  their  dag'^ert,-  into  their  secret  let  not  my  soul  oome; 
111  their  as«emb1>  let  not  my  fiflory  unite  itself;  because  in  their  fury  they  slew 
a  man,  and  in  their  will  the\  wixUmi^  an  ox " 

Two  remarkable  variations  may  be  here  noted »  viz.  daggers  instead  of  ha^ 
hitationi  ;  and  unatnmff  an  ox,  instead  of  dirged  down  a  loalL  In  reg^ard  xm 
the  first,  tbe  Hebrew  word  nn^D,  mech^roth,  is  by  some  rendered  conven/ioiiA, 
or  ogi*eement8  ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  and  with  j^ater  propriety  trans- 
lated rsoorrh  or  da^gert.  It  is  evtrn  supposed  that  the  Greek  word  mae&rra^ 
»  MPorr/,  is  derived  fi-om  it;  which  appears  to  be  a  very  probable  suppoa'Mion, 
from  the  great  similarity  in  their  sound  Indeed,  one  writer,  in  his  Hebrew 
commentary  on  this  passage,  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Jacob  cvrwd  their 
twords  in  the  Greek  language.  At  all  events,  the  present  English  translation 
is  wrong ;  for  admitting  the  word  to  be  rendered  c»nventiofi8  or  hahitati^nB^tm 
it  is  \viihout  the  prefix  i«,  tJ>e  passage  should  be  read  thus  :  inttrumeni9  of 
cruelty  are  t/ieir  habitations,  noft  in  their  hubilationt  .•  but  as  we  cannot  suppose 
an  habitation  or  convention  to  be  an  inttrumtnt  of  cruelty,  we  think  oar  trans- 
lation must  appear  evidently  to  be  the  true  one,  viz  motrumentt  of  cruelty,  or 
rather  armn  of  violence,  are  their  daggers. 

As  to  the  second  remarkable  variation,  viz.  unstrung  an  ox,  instead  of  d!ij^* 
ged  down  a  wa//,  it  is  thus  noticed  by  a  very  ci  lebrated  commentator,  who  has, 
in  numerous  instances,  discovered  a  most  accurate  and  critical  knowledge  of 
the  original.    The  Hebrew  word  for  an  ox  is  ^i^,  short  but  for  a  wall  •^.^a^, 
shur  ;  the  difference  consisting  merel}  in  the  difftrent-^ituationof  thepointor 
dot  in  the  middle  letter,  which  is  pronounced  like  an  o,  when  placed  over  it» 
hut  like  an  u  when  placed  in  the  middle.    The  word  occurs  in  Gen.  xzxii.  5. 
Exod.  XX.  ir.    Chap.  xxi.  28,  29,  32,  33,  36.     Psalm  cvi.  20.     Isaiah  i  3 ;  and 
many  other  places,  in  all  of  which  it  is  uniformly  marked  with  the  point  over 
thc'leltrr,  thus,  ^\\*},  shor,  and  is  translated  an  ox.   Why  tlien  ahould  it  not  be 
so  translated  in  Gen.  xlix.  6,  seeing  that  it  is  in  all  respects  the  same  word  f 
But  when  it  is  pointed  thus,  <^.f2^,  shnr,  it  signifies  a  wall,  as  in  2  Sam.  zxii. 
30;  "By  my  Ciod  have  I  leaped  over  a  wall"    See  also  Job  Axiv.  11.    Jer.  v. 
10;    and  elsewhere,    Tfie  word  gnakar,  which  is  translated  digged  down^ 
signifies  either  to  extirpate,  eradicate,  or  unstting/  the  choice  ot  which  ex- 
pressions will  always  be  determined  by  the  noun  to  which  it  is  adjoined.  Thus* 
indej)endent  of  the  spiritual  s  nse,  we  see  that  tlie  proper  translation  of' the 
pass'ge  is  that  wh*h  is  here  given.     B<it  if  we  come  to  consider  the  terms  as 
written  by  corresftondences,  ue  shall  see  still  greater  reason  to  abide  by  the 
driginal}  for  to  s'mj  a  man  has  respect  to  the  destruction  of  tinith  in  the  under* 
stnndivgt  tind  to  unstrings  an  ox,  to  the  destruction  of  ^oorf  nXhewiH:  where- 
as, according  to  the  common  translation,  the  digging  down  a  wall  signifies  the 
same  thing,  in  the   spiritual  sense,  as   slaying  a  man,  viz.  the  desti'uction  of 
truth  ;  so  that,  as  our  learned  con>nmientator  expresses  it,  the  marriage  union« 
which  is  in  every  part  of  the  Word,  is  lost  by  our  common  English  transla- 
tion. 

2.  Tlwi  next  passage  which  we  shall  notice,  as  mis-translated  in  our  common 
etlitions  of  the  Bible,  is  Lsaiah  v.  1.  •*  My  well-beloved  haih  a  vineyard  in 
n  reni  fruif/til  liliy    Instead  of  which  it  ooglit  to  be  thus  traoalated :  "  My 
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beloved  hftd  a  rineytrd  m  a  horn  the  tm  of  oil.'*  The  .vineyard  is  the  church ; 
a  son  of  oil  denotes  truth  derived  from  good,  or  faith  trom  charity  ;  son  i9 
truth,  oil  is  good ;  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  horn  the  son  of  oil,  in  order  to  denote 
the  strength  and  power  of  divine  truth  derived  from  divine  good,  in  removing 
all  evils  and  falses  that  oppose  the  church  :  a  horn  denotes  power.  The  beauty 
which  appears  in  this  passage,  when  it  is  explained  according  to  the  internal 
sense,  is  not  equalled  by  the  common  translation,  which  s  ems  to  be  an  at- 
tempt  to  amend  the  sacred  text,  a^  if  it  was  not  properly  expressed  by  the 
inspii^d  writer.  Such  conduct  in  the  translators  is,  however,  excusable,  be- 
cause they  were  not  aware  that  the  whole  Word  was  written  by  correspond- 
ences. But  the  New  Church,  in  which  the  science  of  correspondences  is  be- 
ginning to  revive,  must  have  a  plain  literal  translation,  not  so  much  accom- 
modated to^the  fluctuating  taste,  or  the  peculiar  idiom  of  our  language,  as 
strictly  expressive  of  the  original  terms  of  inspiration  ;  for  nothing  else  can 
contain  the  true  correspondences,  or  be  the  medium  of  presenting  to  tlie  mind 
tbe  pure  and  internal  sense  of  scripture. 

3.  Zeph.  iii.  9,  •'  For  then  will  I  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language,  that 
they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  serve  him  with  one  consent." 
Such  is  the  present  transUtion  ;  instead  of  which,  it  ought  to  be  as  follows : 
«•  For  then  I  will  convert  to  the  peoplet  a  pure  Up,  that  they  may  all  call  in  tl)e 
name  of  Jehovah,  to  serve  him  with  one  shoulder,"  Tiie  word  shoulder  is  used 
in  order  to  denote  ,their  whole  ttrenffth,  which  is  certainly  more  emphatical 
tbait  the  term  eontentf  as  well  as  more  expressive  of  the  internal  sense. 

4.  JBcch.  ix.  17.  "Com  shall  make  the  young  men  cheerful,  and  new  wine 
the  maids.'*  Instead  of  which  read,  "Corn  shall  make  the  young  men  to  bud, 
and  new  wine  the  vir^ifuV 

5.  Jer.  15.  12,  "Shall  iron  break  the  northern  iron,  and  the  steel  ?"  The 
true  reading  is,  "  Shall  iron  break  in  pieces  the  iron  from  the  north,  and  tlie 
brtut?**  In  our  common  Bibles,  the  term  steel  is  used,  instead  of  6ra#*/  but 
the  latter  is  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  origmal. 

6.  John  Vii  39.  "  For  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  j^t«n,  because  that  Jesus 
vas  not  yet  glorified,**  Accortling  to  the  original  it  U,  "  For  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  not  yet,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified." 

7.  John  viii.  24     If  ye  beheve  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins. 
In  the  original  it  is,  "  If  ye  believe  noi  thatl.\M,yc  shall  die  in  your  sins." 

The  word  he  is  likew.se  unnecessarily  added  in  verse  28  of  the  same  chapter. 

8.  John  xix.  5.  «*  And  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  "Behold  the  man."  These 
words  were  not  spoken  b>  I'ilate,  but  by  Jesus  himself,  as  is  evident  from  the 
preceding  part  of  the  verse.  The  word  JHIate  is  not  in  the  origin:;!,  neither 
ought  it  to  be  in  the  translation.  The  passage  should  be  read  simply  thus : 
"  Then  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe ; 
i(nd  he  saith  unto  them.  Behold  the  man." 

9.  Many  other  passages  might  be  produced,  wherein  the  translators  have 
evidently  mistaken  the  sense  of  the  original  But  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  necessity  of  a  new  and  more  accurate  translation.  K.  H. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIK. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  EARTH. 

\Continued  from  fiagc  123.] 

12.  Thus  our  globe  revolved  round  its  sun  in  perpetual  helical 
spires,  like  the  continual  winding  of  a  snail-shell,  and  by  continual 
as  well  as  quick  revolutions,  presented  every  point  of  its  yet  naked 
body  to  him,  receiving  in  every  stage  of  her  revolution  different 
degrees  of  bis  light  and  heat.  But  there  was  yet  no  dry  land,  only 
a  sluggish,  slimy  muddiness,  like  an  ocean  without  a  shore  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  huge  assemblage  of  inactive  particles^  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  nature,  which  from  their  vicinity  or  naarness  to  the  sun's 
ardent  focus,  fermented  and  boiled  up  from  their  inmost  recesses. 
Therefore,  that  these  inactive  particles  and  ponderous  nidiments 
of  nature  might  coalesce,  or  its  constituent  particles  grow  together 
into  secondary  elements  of  a  new  kind,  pai^ely,  saline,  watery^ 
earthy,  and  such  like,  and  from  these  an  infinity  of  productions 
might  e^ist,  it  was  necessary  this  globe  should  undergo  so  many 
changes  and  mutations  as  were  proper  to  constitute  so  many  effi^ 
cicnt  causes  ;  from  which,  as  in  a  continued  stritSi  general  effect  a 
might  take  place,  which  according  to  a  successive  order^  'and  the 
constant  agency  of  causes^  might  obtain  their  proper  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

13.  For  by  this  time  two  principles  of  nature  were  risen  and 
abounded,  namely,  the  active  and  passive:  the  first  of  these  filled 
this  system  of  the  universe,  being  fither^  of  which  the  atmosphere 
was  composed,  as  an  assemblage  of  such  active  particles :  the  se- 
cond, or  the  passive,  being  moulded  into  a  mass,  constituted  this 
globe^'so  poised  and  suspended  on  its  centre  by  the  spiral  circum- 
volutions of  the  active  principle.  These  two  powers  were  to  be 
united,  and  as  it  were  married,  and  by  their  union  a  new  atmo^ 
sphere  produced  of  a  middle  nature  between  both,  which  might 
more  immediately  inv6st  the  globe,  receive  the  solar  rays,  and  ac* 
cording  to  its  respective  height  or  density,  temper  them.  This 
new  offspring  was  denominated  atr^  having  this  property  in  com- 
mon with  aether,  as  derived  from  it,  to  emulate  all  its  modes  of  ac- 
tion; and  farther,  as  having  acquired  from  the  passive  principle  a 
degree  of  gravity,  its  parts  pressed  upon  each  other,  and  in  lik<j 
manner  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.* 

•  Air  modified  produces  sounds  as  aether  does  ligfht ;  tlie  one  ti  appropnftt« 
«d  to  hearing,  the  other  to  sight.    That  air  imitates  wther  in  bpci-ation,  ap- 
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1 4.  When  this  secondary  atmosphere^  cxhalftd  from  the  most 
delicate  contexture,  or  constituent  parts  of  the  globe,  and  after- 
wards actuated  by  the  sether,  had  been  foimed,  and  the  heat  tern- 
X^ered  by  this  roeans^  (which  was  so  copiously  emitted  from  the 
fouDtain  of  heat  so  nearly  situated)  then  our  liquid  globe  began  to 
form  a  crust  on  its  surface,  and  clothe  itself  with  a  tunic,  as  it 
iplgbt  be  called,  first  slender,  then  thicker,  which  was  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  afflux  or  gathering  together  of  fiarta  continually 
emerging  from  beneath  ;  for  as  yet  the  included  heat  kept  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  globain  a  state  of  liquefaction.  But  the  superfices 
being  thus  hardened,  and  as  it  were  covered  with  a  garment,  it 
then  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  earth,  smooth  indeed  and 
level  of  surface,  without  declivities,  hills  or  vallies,  being  one  per- 
fect smooth  sphere,  perforated  by  rivulets  and  springs  from  warm 
fountain  heads,  like  so  many  veins  in  the  new  body;  and  every  way 
encompassed  with  a  dewy  vapor,  which  penetrated  the  new- 
formed  atmosphere,  and  being  again  returned  upon  the  earth's 
tepid  bosom,  condnually  refreshed  her  with  moisture. 

15.  Tliis  new-formed  virgin  earth,  so  lovely  in  her  first  appear* 
ance,  now  represented  a  kind  of  new  egg ;  but  such  a  one,  as  ex- 
hibited at  its  surface  collections  of  little  eggs  or  seeds,  scattered 
abroad,  of  its  future  productions  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  ani* 
mal  kingdoms.  These  seeds  or  first  rudiments  of  life,  lay  yet  un- 
divided in  their  principles,  one  involved  in  another.  Thus,  in  the 
mineral  lay  the  vegetable,  which  was  to  support  the  animal  king- 
dom. And  the  animal,  together  with  the  vegetable,  were  included 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  the  matrix  of  the  rest,  from  whence 
they  should  proceed  Muccetsivelyy  on  casting  off  Uie  including  co- 
verings. Hence  the  present  was  to  be  continued  in  the  past ;  and 
that  which  was  to  come  lay  hid  in  both ;  for  each  of  these  implied 
the  other,  in  a  continued  series :  in  respect  of  which  tucceasion 
this  earth  was  condnually  in  her  rise,  and  as  it  were  in  the  intui- 
tion of  each  auccesaive  producuon,  when,  having  obtained  her  ends 
in  the  latter  stages  of  a  foi*mer  one,  she  seemed  to  forget  what 

pears  from  sound,  which  is  propagated  in  right  lines  to  a  great  distance,  like 
light;  and  proceeds  every  way  from  the  centre  of  motion  :  in  like  manner  it 
recoils  or  echoes,  as  light  is  reflected  according  to  the  oit^/e  of  incidence,und 
presses  equally  inwardly  and  outwardly,  in  manner  of  a  perennial  circle  or 
spUere.  But  that  air  is  at  the  same  time  endued  with  a  passive  or  slugpgish 
principle,  is  manifest  from  its  gravity.  On  the  contrary,  aetlier,  from  its  pure 
nature  of  elasticity,  has  this  propertv,  to  be  neither  light  nor  heavy. 
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vent  before  ^  and  in  proportion  to  the  procession  from  her  first, 
station,  still  receding  or  ilepartiiig  from  her  {it*st  orbit  to  a  largei*, 
she  conlinually  conceived  new  powers,  which  wei'e  to  be  succe^^ 
lively  mifolded,  as  future  uses  should  require. 

SECTION  THE  SECOND— ON  PARADISE. 

1 6.  The  earth,  yet  naked  and  unadonied,  kept  on  in  her  course^ 
and  like  a  virgin  yet  unmarried,  hastened  to  tHe  flower  of  her  age  ; 
for  while  yet  in  the  interior  part  of  her  orbit  she  revolved  close  to 
the  sun's  body,  the  times  of  her  revolution  passed  with  such  velo- 
city or  celerity,  that  an  hundred  of  her  yeart  then  scarce  equalled 
the  time  of  so  many  months  at  present ;  for  every  revolution  in  her 
orbit  was  then  one  of  her  years,  and  every  rotation  qn  her  axis  a 
day.  But  these  times  were  prolonged,  as  she  receded  from  the 
sun  in  a  spiral  form,  still  amplifying  her  orbit ;  for  there  was  a  time 
when  she  moved  over  the  sun  like  a  spot,  afterwards  when  she 
nioved  in  the  orbit  now  occupied  by  the  planet  nearest  the  sun, 
then  revolved  at  the  same  distance  with  that  beautiful  star  which 
opens  and  closes  the  day.  So  that  there  is  no  space,  from  the  ccn- 
trc  to  the  circumference  of  her  orbit  which  she  now  keeps,  which 
she  has  not  revolved  in,  and  in  some  manner  traced  over  in  her 
spiral  progression  from  the  sun. 

17.  When,  therefore,  the  earth,  by  her  revolutions,  continually 
amplified  her  orbit,  and  consequently  lengthened  her  year,  she 
would  come  at  length  to  the  first  flower  of  her  age,  namely,  to  that 
first  stage  of  her  career,  where  the  revolutions  of  her  year  had  at- 
tained u  certain  medium,  being  neither  too  contracted  nor  too  ex- 
tended, when  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  would  follow  so  close, 
that  the  distinctions  of  each  were  lost  in  one  another,  as  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel  in  its  quick  rotation:  while  a  transient  spring  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  summer,  autumn  followed  immediately,  and  win* 
ter  scarce  closed  the  year,  before  spring,  lately  over,  and  only  just 
thecked  in  her  luxuriant  growth,  again  opened  the  year.  Thus  the 
four  seasons,  however  distinct  in  themselves,  by  quick  transitions 
into  each  other, might  be  said  to  constitute  one  perpetual  sprikg  ; 
for  in  such  a  contracted  year's  space,  the  heat  of  the  dog-star,  or 
summer,  could  not  so  far  prevail,  as  to  overcome  the  kindly  tem- 
perament of  spring,  neither  could  the  luxuriance  of  spring  hinder 
the  ripening  of  fruits  in  autumn,  much  less  avoid  a  necessary  check 
to  vegetation,  by  the  transient  cpld  of  winter ;  so  that  one  season 
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would  oiily  temper  another  with  agtHs^ahle  varie|y.  But  tedious 
nightS)  and  long  winters,  make  every  thing  cheerless  and  dismal; 
while  a  sudden  return  of  spring,  after  a  very  short  and  mild  win- 
ter, changes  the  scene  with  delightful  vicissitude,  so  that  they  seem 
only  one  continued  season,  or  a  pleasant  vernal  warmth  tempered 
with  such  a  degree  of  cold,  only,  as  may  render  it  more  grateful.*^ 
In  like  manner  the  days  of  that  time,  by  rapid  rotations,  were  pre<« 
vented  from  growing  tedious:  for  scaiH:e  had  Aurora  opened  th0 
day,  hut  noon  was  at  hand,  evening  succeeded  in  rapid  transition^ 
and  a  momentary  interval  of  night  being  past,  the  morning  redness 
again  pained  the  sky.  In  the  same  manner,  cold  did  not  overcome 
the  heat  of  noon,  but  tempered  it,  and  transmitted  it  with  advaii« 
lage  to  mitigate  the  chill  damp  of  the  morning.  Thus  all  things 
respecting  time  and  space  conspired  together,  as  well  in  their  leastf 
as  their  greatest  operations,  that  our  earth  should  then  enter  inter 
the  flower  of  her  age,  and  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring.  Not  only* 
time  and  space,  but  also  the  stars  in  heaven,  the  atmosphere,  aikl 
the  earth  itself,  joined  in  the  endeavor,  as  so  nuiny  handmaids 
to  assist  such  a  temperature  of  things,  while  this  globe  continued 
in  the  abovementioned  station  of  her  orbit.  The  stars,  by  quick  in- 
tervals of  rising  and  setting,  made  the  progress  of  night  less  du- 
bious ;  enlightened  and  continually  gilded  the  disk  of  our  globe^ 
with  their  radiant  beams ;  and  dispjosed  the  atmosphere  itself  to  ar 
more  prompt  reception  of  those  rays,  which  were  darted  from  the 
rising  sun.  In  like  manner,  the  moon,  who  now  from  the  sun,  as- 
nearer  at  hand,  reflected  light  both  originally  from  him,  and  medi* 

•  Th:»t  by  quick  transitions  of  the  seasons,  aomethinpr  like  a  perpetual  springf 
liiay  take  place,  any  one  may  be  convinced  of  by  experience,  by  fixing  the 
•thermometer, or  thennoscope,  or  the  philosophical  instrument  wliich  measures 
the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold;  I  say  by  fixing  the  iliermometer  to  a  cylinder, 
a,nd  turning  it  in  a  frosty  season  at  the  mouth  of  a  furnace,,  in  various  dis- 
tances, or  turning  it  round  quicker,  or  slower :  for  while  in  a  middle  distance 
and  a  middle  celerity  of  motion,  the  liquor  in  the  tube  neither  rises  nor  fallsr 
but  keeps  the  middle  degree  of  temperate  air,  inasmuch  as  the  heat  can  neither 
elevate,  nor  cold  depress  it ;  the  distance  and  motion,  or  time  and  space,  mo- 
derate the  heat  and  cokl^and  keep  them  m  the  middle  temperatqre.  In  like 
manner,  if  we  imitate  day  and  night  by  a  lamp  so  fixed,  the  cylinder  being 
Itastily  turned,  light  does  not  disappear  ;  but  a  middle  degree  of  it  is  cotitinuea 
l^irough  the  whole  circuit :  but  it  is  different  if  slowly  turned  round.  Thecaae 
was  alike  with  our  earth,  when  in  lier  middle  space  from  the  sun  ;  the  year* 
scarce  equalled  the  time  of  our  months,  and  the  days  scarce  two  of  our  hours. 
The  ancient  sages,  and  their  poets,  in  like  manner  contracted  the  four  seasons, 
and  so*  introduced  that  perpetual  spring  in  their  fables ;  being  ignorant  that 
it  was  so  provided,  that  nature  might  by  that  means  produce  her  consequenthd 
effecis. 
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ately  from  the  earth,  shone  out  with  a  copious  splendor,  and  cx« 
erted  her  influence,  till  the  sun  returned  with  his  all-fostering  heat 
and  light.  The  secondary  atmosphere,  or  air,  put  in  motion  by 
such  copious  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  light,  together  Mrith  moist 
and  warm  vapors,  exhaling  from  the  fertile  bosom  of  the  earth, 
breathed  a  most  grateful  temperament.  No  rude  winds  yet  exist* 
ed ;  Boreas,  with  his  blustering  attendants,  had  not  yet  torn  the 
air  with  their  blasts :  not  the  least  cloud  intercepted  the  face  of  the 
sun,  or  the  splendor  of  the  stars ;  but  the  sky  was  serene,  and  ze* 
phyrs,  with  their  gentle  breezes,  hushed  the  rising  of  ruder  winds. 
The  earth,  also,  surrounded  with  so  many  blandishments,  being 
gently  warmed  from  her  super&cies  to  her  centre,  received  with 
complacency  on  her  ample  bosom,  these  vernal  influences,  and  re- 
turned them  alternately  with  advantage  back  into  the  atmosphere : 
so  that  it  may  well  be  believed,  heaven  itself  would  in  a  manner 
descend  on  such  a  virgin  earth,  as  its  proper  centre,  and  cause  it  to 
enjoy  a  perpetual  spring,  as  the  only  individual  object  of  iu  care. 
{To  be  continued.)  B.  S. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 
Gentlemen, 

In  the  89th  page  of  your  second  titimber,  I  have  read  some  ob« 
servations  on  the  color  green^  as  representative  of  the  darkest 
shade  of  truth,  and  corresponding  to  a  similar  state  of  obiicurity  in 
respect  to  truth. 

Permit  me  to  say,  that  the  rule  offered  to  solve  this  difficulty  is 
of  a  nature  so  vague  that  no  useful  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  it, 
towards  the  explication  of  metaphysics;  for  the  natui-al  world,  be- 
ing governed  by  its  own  peculiar  laws,  must  be  interpreted  accord- 
ingly, and  alsothe  spiritual  world,  the  correspondence  still  remain- 
ing inviolate.  If  such  rule  of  correspondence  was  to  be  adopted 
generally,  as  doctrinal,  (and  if  true  in  the  one  instance,  it  must  be 
true  throughout)  all  perfection  of  spirit  must  reside  in  the  most 
perfect  exterior  form,  which  we  know  is  not  the  case.  So,  we  must 
not  confound  relations  with  correspondences.  To  set  this  in  a 
stronger  point  of  view,  we  will  suppose  the  interiors  of  the  man 
(from  the  father)  was  of  the  most  beautiful  spiritual  form,  and  that 
from  the  mother  otherwise ;  might  not  the  organs  of  sight  be  weak, 
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yet  the  intellectual  light  strong  ?  There  are  no  people  we  know  of 
so  strong  and  quick-sighted  as  the  Indians,  yet  they  have  never  dis- 
covered any  capacity  of  spiritual  discernment.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Jews,  whose  eyes  are  uncommonly  piercing.  Some 
eyes  are  formed  to  admit  too  many  rays,  from  whence  comes  the 
necessity  of  an  opake  medium.  This  would  infer  the  contrary  of 
your  position,  that  there  is  more  susceptibility,  or  an  excitability, 
in  some  organs,  than  in  others ;  per  consequence,  there  is  a  more 
exquisite  sensible  perception  of  truth.  This  is  further  exemplified, 
in  the  case  of  the  black  and  blue  eye.  The  former  is  exclusively 
of  the  negro,  the  American  Indian,  the  East  Indian,  and  the  Jew ; 
all  of  whom  appear  to  be  unreceptive  of  spiritual  truths.  But  the 
blue  eye  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  Germany,  and  of  America 
by  descent,  cannot  vie  in  mere  ocular  strength,  though  in  genius 
it  commands  a  higher  place.  Homer's  Minerva  was  ^the  blue 
eyed  maid,"  and  in  the  poet's  eye  it  hath  always  been  the  symbol 
of  sensibility,  delicacy  and  meekness.  But,  applying  your  rule, 
how  shall  we  come  out^  that  the  Indian,  Malay,  &c.  are  in  the 
highest  degree  recipient  of  truth  ?  A  conclusion  totally  inadmis* 
sible,  from  experience. 

The  scriptures  say.  Judge  noty  tfc.  Now  this  spurious  philoso* 
phy  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  Divine  command,  which 
teaches  that  we  should  not  pretend  to  judge  of  man's  interiors,  by 
ajiy  mode^  much  less  by  this  unauthorised  and  imaginary  decision. 

J.  N,  T. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 
TO  THE  EDITORS. 
Gentlemen, 

The  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  consumed  among  us  is  very  great, 
and  the  evil  consequences  resulling  from  this  consumption  are  ge- 
nerally felt,  not  only  by  those  who  indulge  themselves  in  this  way, 
but  by  those  who  do  not.  For  the  enormous  tax  which  a  large 
proportion  of  mankind  levy  onjhemaclvcn  for  spirits,  very  fre-. 
quently  leaves  them  witliout  the  means  of  satisfying  the  more 
needful  demands  of  the  butcher,  baker,  and  shop-keeper. 

Among  the  various  classes  of  the  community,  iraried  as  it  is  by 
moral  and  physical  traits,  there  is  one,  which,  like  the  sooders  of 
India,  must  remain  for  ever  in  the  dust,  in  consequence  of  a  perpe-. 
tual  indulgence  in  sensuality,  of  which  drunkenness  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  disgusting  forms. 

Vol.  I.  V  Vo.  4. 
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<<  There  is,  says  the  poet,  a  pleasure  in  madness,  which  Qoiie 
but  madmen  know,"  So  il  is  with  drunkards.  Fortunately,  for 
themselves,  the  degradation  and  the  unconsciousness  are  conco- 
mitant; or  the  consequence  would  be  self-destruction.  To  this 
class  of  men,  addresses  are  made  in  vain.  For  those  who  can 
find  no  incentive  to  labor  better  than  the  consequent  enjoyment 
of  ardent  spirits,  it  would  be  impolitic  or  useless,  to  instruct.  But 
to  such  as  (led  by  excessive  labor  to  this  fallacious  stimulant,  or 
laboring  under  the  effects  of  debility,  or  the  apprehensions  of  dis- 
*  ease)  are  drawn  unwarily  to  its  immoderate  use, the  proposition  of 
a  substitute  may  be  deemed  of  some  importance,  either  in  the  light 
of  a  preventive  or  a  remedy;  especially,  if  that  substitute  should 
join  all  the  advantages,  unattended  with  the  expense,  of  its  prin- 
cipal. 

Having  lived  in  a  part  of  the  United  States  deemed  unfavorable 
to  health,  I  felt  very  cautious  of  the  approaches  of  disease.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  were  in  the  practice  of  taking  a  morning  dram, 
well  known  in  the  lower  couniies  of  Virginia,  by  the  terra  anti- 
fogmatic  ;  but  I  perceived  that  this  did  not  charm  away  disease 
from^their  houses,  though  its  effect  on  their  rationality  was  evi- 
dently injurious;  and  having  from  some  pre*conceived  opinions 
formed  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  tonic  powers  of  culinary  salt,  I 
determined  to  use  an  infusion  of  it  m  future  as  my  mor?iing  dram. 

The  surest  test  of  the  excellence  of  any  thing  is  the  experience 
of  its  effects.  And  on  this  occasion  I  was  not  disappointed.  The 
cooling,  opening  power  of  the  draught,  its  invigorating  effects,  and 
its  power  in  aiding  perspiration,  I  can  now  vouch  for,  on  an  expe- 
rience of  several  years.  That  it  is  a  preventive  of,  and  remedy-for, 
the  ague,  there  is  full  proof,  and  that  one  dose  has  actually  cured 
an  ague,  I  had  ocular  demonstration  of,  in  several  instances. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  have  been  prevailed  on  to  exchange  spi- 
rils  for  salt  and  water,  as  a  morning  dram^  with  good  effects. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  such  a  beverage  would  be  highly 
nauseous  to  the  stomach,  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  my  children,  who  drink  of  it  throughout  the  summer  andyb^, 
are  as  fond  of  it  as  of  their  breakfast.  Its  effects,  as  a  vermifuge 
also,  are  generally  allowed  to  be  considers^ble,  which  renders  it 
more  valuable  f(fr  children's  use. 

The  salt  used  on  those  occasions  is  of  the  sort  called  **  Liverpool 
blown  salt;"  it  is  the  kind  generally  used  at  our  tables;  yet  the 
diflTcrcncc  in  the  qualities  of  this  species  of  salt  is  well  worthy  of 
observing ;  some  specimens  having  a  base  of  lime,  and  others  of 
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lihalk  or  magnesia,  \irhich  will  render  the  results  in  its  use  very 
different,  even  in  the  most  ordinary  afTairs ;  for  I  have  found,  since 
I  commenced  the  use  of  its  inlfusion,  that  some  kinds  do  not  pos- 
sess half  the  strength  that  others  do.  Where  the  basis  is  lime, 
the  quantity  of  the  acid  (muriate)  is  greater  than  where  the  basis 
Is  cbalk  or  magnesia,  judging  merely  by  the  taste,  which  by  use 
becomes  pretty  correct  in  determining  such  proportions,  as  those 
vrbo  have  been. in  the  use  of  spirits  and  water  may  easily  judge* 
A  chemical  analysis,  or  assay,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  would  be  very 
desirable  on  all  our  culinary  salts,  and  such  an  enr|uiry  would  be 
vrorthy  the  patronage  of  government;  but  until  this  takes  place, 
>ve  must  content  ourselves  with  more  diffuse  observation. 

The  effects  on  the  animal  system,  produced  by  the  distinction 
just  mentioned,  when  taken  internally,  by  infusion,  are  considerable. 
The  lime  is  strongly  tonic,  and  its  power  on  the  system,  in  bracing 
and  strengthening,  is  astonishing.  Having  read  of  the  practice  of 
the  South- American  Indians,  who  are  employed  to  carry  burdens 
over  the  Cordilleras,  over  grounds  inaccessible  to  horses  or  mules, 
to  use  the  quick  lime,  rolled  up  in  the  leaves  of  the  herb  of  Para- 
g;uary,  as  a  bolus  for  refreshment,  I  could  not  doubt,  th#t  its  use 
was  both  safe  and  practicable,  and  served  to  confirm  the  observa- 
tion drawn  from  my  own  experience,  as  much  as  my  experience 
verified  the  statement  of  (I  believe)  Baron  Humboldt. 

The  salt,  with  a  base  of  magnesia,  is  less  tonic,  and  much  more 
purgative,  and,  of  course,  I  think,  preferable  for  a  moraing  draught, 
unless  where  debility  is  experienced. 

Having„ibrmerly,  from  curiosity,  tried  the  use  of  the  waters 
impregnated  with  iron,  when  in  perfect  health,  and  iron  (infusion) 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  tonics,  I  found  its  effects  to 
vanish  very  rapidly,  and  appeared  to  partake  of  the  properties  of  a 
stimulant,  by  exciting  the  imagination.  Salt  with  a  baac  of  limey 
gave  more  permanent  effects,  and  operated  otherwise  on  the  ima- 
gination. X  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  our  common  salt  is  a 
much  stronger,  safer,  and  more  pennanent  tonic  than  the  common 
medicament  of  iron.  J-  N.  T. 


It  is  on  no  account  allowable  for  one  man  to  judge  of  another  as 
to  the  quality  of  spiritual  life,  for  the  Lord  alone  knows  this ;  ne- 
vertheless, it  is  allowable  for  every  one  to  judge  of  another,  in  re- 
spcct  to  his  quality  as  to  moral  and  civil  life,  for  this  is  of  concern 
to  society.  ^'  ^*  2284. 
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TO  T'HE  reverend  J.  HARGROVE. 

I 

REVEREND  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

I  read  your  answer  in  the  third  number  of  the  Luminary  with 
much  pleasure,  but  do  not  understand  enough  of  the  subject  to 
form  an  opinion.  I  am  anxious  to  receive  further  instruction  and 
information  from  your  pen,  aficl  be  assured,  dear  sir,  that  however 
we  may  hereafter  differ  in  opinion,  1  shall  always  feet  grateful  for 
your  good  intentions  and  advice,  and  shall  always  be  pleased  with 
such  candor  and  moderation  as  obtain  in  your  answer.  I  have 
many  questions  to  ask,  but  will  not  trouble  you  with  them  until  I 
hear  again  from  you.  THEODORE. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

[//2  contimiation  from  page  132.] 

Hom^t  is  undoubtedly  a  wonderful  genius,  perhaps  the  greatest 
thiit  ever  existed  ;  his  fire,  and  the  boldness  of  his  conceptions, 
are  inimitable.  But  in  that  early  age,  it  would  fall  little  short  of 
a  real  miracle,  to  find  such  ripeness  of  judgment,  and  correctness 
of  execution,  as  in  modem  writers  are  the  fruits  of  long  experi- 
ence and  progressive  improvements,  during  the  course  of  many 
centuries :  accordingly,  that  Homer  is  far  from  being  so  ripe,  or  so 
correct,  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  any  reader  of  taste  and 
discernment.  One  striking  particular  is,  his  digressions  without  end, 
which  draw  our  attention  from  the  principal  subject.  Diomedes, 
for  instance,  meeting  with  Glaucus  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  doubt- 
ing, from  his  majestic  air,  whether  he  might  not  be  an  immortal,  in- 
quires who  he  was,  declaring  that  he  would  not  fight  with  a  god. 
Glaucus  lays  hold  of  this  very  slight  opportunity,  in  the  very  heat 
of  action,  to  give  a  long  history  of  his  family.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  reader's  patience  is  put  to  a  trial,  and  his  ardor  cools.  Again, 
Agamemnon  desiring  advice  how  to  resist  the  Trojans,  Diomedes 
springs  forward;  but,  before  he  offers  advice,  gives  the  history  of 
all  his  progenitors,  and  of  their  characters,  in  a  long  train.  And, 
after  all,  what  was  the  advice  that  required  such  a  preface  ?  It 
was,  that  Agamemnon  sliould  exhort  the  Greeks  to  fight  bravely. 
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AX  any  rate,  was  Diomedcs  so  little  known  as  to  make  it  proper 
to  suspend  the  action  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  for  a  genealogical 
history?  There  is  a  third  particular  which  justly  merits  ccn» 
sure ;  and  that  is,  an  endless  number  of  minute  circumstances,  es- 
pecially in  the  description  of  battles,  where  they  are  improper. 
The  capital  beauty  of  an  epic  poem  is,  the  selection  of -such  inci- 
dents and  circumstances  as  make  a  deep  impression,  keeping  out 
of  view  of  every  thing  low  or  familiar.  An  account  of  a  single 
battle  employs  the  whole  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad  and  a  great  part  of 
the  sixth :  yet,  in  the  whole,  there  is  no  general  action  ;  but  un- 
knoXvn  warriors,  whom  we  never  heard  of  before,  killed  at  a  distiuice 
with  an  arrow  or  a  javelin;  and  every  wound  described  with  an:i- 
tomlcal  accuracy.  The  whole  seventeenth  book  is  employed  in  the 
contest  about  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,  stuffed  with  minute  cir- 
cumstances, below  the  dignity  of  an  epic  poem.  In  such  scenes 
the  reader  is  fatigued  with  endless  particulars;  and  has  nothing  to 
support  him  but  the  melody  of  Homer's  versification. 

Having  traced  the  progi-ess  of  the  fine  arts  towards  maturity,  in  a 
summary  way,  the  decline  of  these  arts  come  next  in  order.   An  an 
in  its  progress  towards  maturity,  is  greatly  promoted  by  emula- 
tion ;  and,  after  arriving  at  maturity,  its  down&l  is  not  less  promoted 
by  it.     It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  perfection  but  by  comparison ;  and 
an  artist,  ambitious  to  outstrip  his  predecessors,  cannot  submit  to 
be  an  imitator,  but  must  strike  out  something  new,  which,  in  an  art 
advanced  to  ripeness,  seldom  fails  to  be  a  degeneracy.     This  cause 
of  the  decline  of  the  fine  arts  may  be  illustrated  by  various  in- 
stances.    The  perfection  of  vocal  music  is  to  accompany  passion, 
and  to  enforce  sentiment.     In  ancient  Greece,  the  province  of  mu- 
sic was  well  understood  ;  which,  being  confined  within  its  proper 
sphere,  had  an  enchanting  influence.    Harmony,  at  that  time,  was 
very  little  cultivated,  because  it  was  of  very  little  use  ;  melody 
reaches  the  heart,  and  it  is  by  it  chiefly  that  a  sentiment  is  enforced, 
or  a  passion  soothed;  harmony,  on  the  contrary,  reaches  the  car 
only ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  undoubted  experience,  that  the  most 
melodious  aurs  admit  of  very  simple  harmony.    Artists,  in  latter 
tiroes,  ignorant  why  harmony  was  so  little  regarded  by  the  antients, 
applied  themselves  seriously  to  its  cultivation ;  and  they  have  been 
wonderfully  successful.     But  they  have  been  successful  at  the  ex^ 
pcnse  of  melody ;  which,  in  modern  compositions,  generally  speak- 
ing,islost  amid  the  blaze  of  harmony.     These  compositions  tickle 
the  eai*  by  the  luxury  of  complicated  sounds,  but  seldom  make  any 
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impression  on  the  heart.  The  Italian  opera,  in  its  form  resembles 
the  Greek  tray;ed7,  from  which  it  is  evidently  copied,  but  very 
little  in  substance.  In  the  latter, music  being  made  subservient  to 
sentiment,  the  dialogue  is  nervous  and  sublime ;  in  the  former, 
the  whole  weight  is  laid  on  music ;  and  the  dialogue,  devoid  of 
sentiment,  is  weak  and  spiritless.  Restless  man  knows  no  golden 
mean,  but  will  be  attempting  innovations  without  end.  By  the 
same  ambition,  architecture  has  visibly  declined  from  its  perfec- 
tion. The  Ionic  was  the  favorite  order  when  architecture  was  in 
the  height  of  glory.  The  Corinthian  order  came  next ;  which,  in 
attempting  greater  perfection,,  has  deviated  from  the  true  simpli- 
city of  nature:  and  the  deviation  is  ^till  greater  in  the  Composite 
order.  With  respect  to  literary  productions,  the  first  essays  of 
the  Romans  were  very  imperfect.  We  may  judge  of  this 
from  Piautus,  whose  compositions  are  abundantly  rude,  though 
much  admired  by  his  cotemporaries,  being  the  best  that  exist- 
ed at  that  time.  The  exalted  spirit  of  the  Romans  hurried 
them  on  to  the  grand  and  beautiful ;  and  literary  productions 
of  all  kinds  were  in  perfection  when  Augustus  reigned.  In  at- 
tempting still  greater  perfection,  the  Roman  compositions  became 
a  strange  jumble  of  inconsistent  parts:  they^were  turgid  and  pom- 
pous, and  at  the  same  time,  full  of  antithesis,  conceit,  and  tinsel 
wit.  Every  thing  new  in  the  fine  arts  pleases,  though  less  perfect 
than  what  we  are  accustomed  to ;  and  for  that  reason,  such  com- 
positions were  generally  relished.  Wc  see  not  by  what  gradual 
steps  writers,  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  deviated  from  the  pat- 
terns that  were  before  them ;  for  no  book  of  any  moment,  after  that 
time,  is  preserved,  till  we  come  down  to  Seneca,  in  whose  works 
nature  and  simplicity  give  place  to  artificial  thought  and  bastard 
wit.  He  was  a  great  corrupter  of  the  Roman  taste;  and  after 
him  nothing  was  rclis>ied  but  brilliant  strokes  of  fancy,  with  very 
little  regard  to  sentiment;  even  Virgil  and  Cicero  made  no 
figure  in  comparison.  Lucan  has  a  forced  elevation  of  thought 
and  style  very  diificult  to  be  sup[>orted  ;  and,  accordingly,  be  sinks 
often  into  puerile  reflections;  witness  his  encomium  on  the  river 
Po ;  which,  says  he,  would  equal  the  Danube,  had  it  the  same 
number  of  tributary  streams.  Quintilian,  a  writer  of  true  and  clas- 
sical taste,  who  was  protected  and  encouraged  by  Vespasian,  at- 
tempted to  stem  the  tide  of  false  writing.  His  rhetoric  is  com* 
posed  in  an  elegant  style,  and  his  observations  contain  every  de* 
licacy  of  the  critical  art.    At  the  same  time  flourished  Tacitus^ 
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poaseftsing  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  nature' of  man  than 
any  other  author,  ancient  or  modem,  if  Shakspeare  be  not  ex- 
cepted. His  style  is  original,  concise,  compact,  and  comprehen- 
^ve ;  and,  in  what  is  properly  called  his  Am <or^,' perfectly  correct 
and  beautiful.  He  has  been  imitated  by  several,  but  never  equalr 
led  by  any.  Brutus  is  said  to  be  the  last  of  the  Romans  for  love 
of  liberty :  Quintilian  and  Tacitus  may  be  said  to  be  the  last  of  the 
Romans  for  literary  genius.  Pliny  the  younger  is  no  exception: 
his  style  is  affected,  turgid,  and  full  of  chifdish  brilliancy.  Se^ieca 
and  Pliny  are  proper  examples  of  writers  who  study  show  more 
than  substance,  and  who  make  sense  yield  to  sound.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  authors  and  those  of  the  Augustan  age,  re- 
sembles the  difference  between  Greek  and  Italian  music.  Music 
among  the  Greeks,  limited  itself  to  the  employment  to  which  it  is 
destined  by  nature,  viz.  to  be  the  handmaid  of  sense,  to  enforce, 
enliven,  or  sweeten  a  sentiment.  In  the  Italian  opera,  the  mis- 
tress is  degraded  to  be  handmaid ;  and  harmony  triumphs,  with 
very  little'regard  to  sentiment. 

[To  be  continued^ 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  great  principles  of  agriculture  may  be  reduced  to  these 
two  points  ;  keefi  small  farma^  and  manage  them  vtell.  What  con* 
stitutes  a  small  farm,  or  in  what  consists  good  management,  are 
subjects  deeply  affecting  the  best  interests  of  society,  and  have  en- 
gaged volumes  of  the  most  philanthropic  writings.  The  pages  of 
a  work,  limited  in  size  and  devoted  to  various  purposes,  can  afford 
but  a  short  review  of  a  subject  so  comprehensively  useful,  yet,  by 
entering  directly  into  real  matter  and  avoiding  the  prolixity  of 
books,  much  instruction  and  benefit  may  be  obtained  at  an  ex- 
pense of  money  and  time  comparatively  small. 

An  anxiety  to  grow  rich  has  done  more  injury,  and  produced 
more  disappointment  to  farmers  than  to  any  other  class  of  fortune- 
hunters  :  the  merchant,  who  not  only  risks  his  entire  capital,  but 
also  his  utmost*credit  on  a  single  voyage;  may  succeed  evenlie- 
yond  his  calculation,  and  may,  at  once,  increase  his  fortune  and 
enlarge  his  credit:  the  mechanic,  who  risks  all  on  a  single  pro- 
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ject,  may  succeed  to  riches  and  its  comforts ;  but  the  farmer,  vrho 
enlarges  his  fields  beyond  his  actual  means  of  cultivating  tbem, 
never  succeeds  in  his  design.  Land  badly  tilled  and  badly  fenced 
produces  a  small  crop,  which  not  unfrequently  becomes  a  prey  to 
the  inroads  of  cattle,  or  suffers  for  want  of  hands  to  secure  it  in 
harvest ;  yet  such  must  be  the  fate  of  large  farms,  that  is,  farms 
exceeding  the  disposable  means  of  the  proprietor.  No  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down  to  determine  the  proper  size  of  a  farm,  as  it 
must  be  regulated  by  a  Vhole  view  of  th«  farmer's  means,  family, 
Sec. ;  but'in  choosing  a  farm,  it  would  be  a  prudent  maxim  to  pre- 
fer one  even  apparently  too  small,  to  one  that  might  prove  too 
large  ;  and  perhaps  the  generality  of  farmecs,  who  look  merely  to 
the  support  of  a  family,  might  do  well  to  confine  their  industry,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  fifty  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of  the  necessary 
proportion  of  wood-land.  The  result  would  prove  so  decisively  the 
superior  advantages  of  small  farms,  as  more  than  probably,  to  in- 
duce the  farmer  to  continue  his  industry  on  a  scale,  which  would 
yield  so  much  in  point  of  crops,  save  so  much  labor,  render  a  fre- 
quent view  of  the  entire  farm,  and  the  collecting  of  the  produce  to 
the  bam  so  convenient.  "  But,"  says  the  farmer,  who  has  six  or 
eight  children, «  fifty  acres  will  not  suffice  to  support  my  family.*' 
It  may  be  replied,  and  with  more  truth,  "  no,  nor  one  hundred 
acres,"  because  of  the  undeniable  fact,  that  one  hundred  acres  bad> 
ly  tilled,  will  produce  less  than  fifty  acres  well  managed,  and  that 
the  labor,  necessary  to  the  good  tillage  and  management  of  the 
small  farm,  will  not  be  sufficient  even  for  the  slovenly  management 
of  the  large  one. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe,  how  a  large  farm  may  be  ruined, 
in  the  care  of  a  proprietor  whose  capital  is  small :  every  practical 
farmer  can  explain,  and  the  most  superficial  view  of  hundreds  of 
such  farms,  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  will  at  once  convince  the 
doubtful.  It  only  remains  to  see  how  the  farmer  and  bis  family 
can  be  supported  on  a  farm  of  fifty  acres. 

The  skilful  farmer  will  keep  his  lands  in  a  state  of  constant  pro- 
ductiveness ;  the  most  injudicious  management  or  the  most  appa- 
rent neglect  can  alune  cause  land  to  remain  for  years  or  even  for 
a  season  without  contributing  to  the  farmer's  sustenance;  this 
siafe,  however,  seldom  fails  to  attend  large  farms*.  A  rotation  of 
crops  and  a  supply  of  manure  will  secure  this  constant  state  of  pro- 
ductiveness. Every  fanner  is  a  sufficient  judge  of  the  managing  a 
rotation  of  |:rops,  and,  in  some  measure,  acts  on  that  principle;  but 
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the  mind  and  labor  are  so  divided,  in  the  care  of  large  farms,  that 
neither  can  be  brought  to  act  with  sufficient  judgment  or  effeci. 
A  proper  disposition  of  cattle,  added  to  a  judicious  collecting  of 
manure,  will  always  produce  the  means  of  enriching  and  invigo- 
rating the  soil,  nor  can  there  eyer  appear  any  want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  manure  for  every  purpose  of  the  farm. 

The  collecting  of  compost,  or  manure,  being  indispensible  to  the 
farmer,  it  shall  be  here  first  attended  to.  Compost,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered, both  as  to  its  quantity  and  its  quality.  The  quantity  may  be 
increased  by  mixing  clay,  or  other  un fermented  matter,  with  the 
Ihanure;  the  entire  i«iss  will  partake  of  the  salts,  and  all  ferment 
together.  The  quality,  which  seems  of  more  importance  than  the 
quantity,  may  be  improved  by  choosing  a  proper  site  for  the  ma- 
nure heap.  It  should  not  be  made  in  a  hole,  because  the  rain 
water  will  soon  fill  the  hole  and  chill  the  manure;  which  should, 
in  order  to  fermentation,  preserve  a  considerable  heat :  it  should  * 
not  be  made  on  a  hill,  because  its  juices  will  run  from  it ;  it  should 
not  be  exposed  to  rain,  because  the  water  passing  through  it  will 
carry  away  its  most  valuable  part ;  nor  should  it  be  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  air,  which  is  essentially  useful  to  it.  With  these 
general  observations  in  view,  the  farmer  will  easily  contrive  a  pro- 
per plan  for  collecting  a  sufficiency  of  rich  compost  for  all  the  uses 
of  his  farm,  which,  thus  plentifully  suipplied,  will  never  degenerate, 
into  a  barren  waste.  The  manure  heap  should  be  placed  near  the 
farm  yard,  so  that  the  rotten  straw,  bedding  of  the  cattle,  &c.  may 
be  easily  removed  to  it;  a  sewer  or  gutter  should  also  be  con- 
trived to  carry  the  urine  from  the  cattle's  stalls  to  a  reservoir  near 
the  manure ;  and  finally,  it  should  be  collected  on  a  fiat  spot  of 
ground,  so  hard  as  to  be,  if  possible,  impervious  to  the  juices^ 
'  which  would  otherwise  sink  into  the  earth,  and  be  totally  lost. 

An  ingenious  farmer,  in  Europe,  recommends  the  following  plan, 
which  he  adopted  with  the  most  beneficial  success.  He  laid  the 
bottom  of  his  compost-heap  with  brick,  laid  level  as  a  house-floor; 
a  numbers  of  gutters  were  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  juices  into  a  cistern  sunk  into  the  ground,  which  was  occa- 
sionally returned  on  the  heap  by  a  pump.  A  wall  four  feet  high  was 
raised  on  three  sides  of  the  heap,  and  a  thatched  roof,  supported 
by  posts,  covered  the  whole  at  four  feet  above  the  wall.  A  floor  laid 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  roof  formed  a  house  for  fowl.  In  the  an- 
'  Vol.  L  Z  ^e.  4. 
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nexed  plan  and  elevation  A  a  aa  a  represents  the  gutters,  B  th© 
reservoir,  C  the  pump,  and  D  the  roof.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  American  farmer  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  use  plank  for 
a  flooring,  logs  for  a  wall,  and  shingles  for  a  roof. 

GROUND  PLAN. 


ELEVATION. 


After  securmg  the  gutters  so  as  not  to  admit  any  matter  that 
v^ouid  prevent  water  running  through  them,  a  layer  of  earth, leaves 
of  treesjor  other  matter  to  be  found  on  the  farm,  were  laid  eighteea 
inches  deep,  and  become  saturated  by  manure,  which  was  over- 
s^pread;  a  like  layer  was  placed  at  three  feet  above  the  bottom 
layer,  and  so  continued  alternately  heaping  on  manure  from  the 
farm  yard,  and  clay,  leaves,  &c.  to  any  height  the  manure  heap 
could  be  conveniently  raised.  Repeated  trials  have  proved  that 
o^en,  cr)ws  and  horses,. thrive  better  in  stalls  than  in  the  fields, 
while  the  following  advantages  are  too  evident  to  be  alighted :  the 
produce  of  the  same  quantity  of  land,  which  will  feed  onebeastin 
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the  field,  will  support  three* in  stalls;  and  twice  the  quantity  of 
manure  will  be  produced  by  stall-feeding  that  can  be  had  other- 
wise. Thus  giving)  in  point  of  quantity  of  manure,  the  preference 
to  stall-feeding  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one.  Here  then  is  a 
plan  which,  if  pursued,  will  certainly  produce,  from  any  given 
quantity  of  land,  a  quantity  of  good  manure,  sufficient  to  enrich 
the  land  and  prevent  it  from  remaining  unproductive. 

A  farm  qfjifty  acres  may  be  thus  divided : 

House,  ofifices,  and  farra,-yard,  .        •        «  2  aerea. 

Garden  and  orchard,        -----  3 

Five  fields^  of  nine  acres  each,  -        -        -        45 

50 

Of  these,  two  fields,  if  kept  in  tillage,  ^  The  remaining  three  fields,  or  twenty, 
and  well  manunrd,  wUl   produce,  *  seven  acres,  will  support 


at  least,  the  following  quantities: 

t 

Wheat, 

120  bu9hela.% 

6  Cows, 

Bye, 

60 

% 

10  Oxen, 

Com, 

200 

i 

4  Horses, 

Potatoes, 

600 

1 

30  Sheep, 

'Buckwheat, 

50 

i 

20  Hogs, 

Oats, 

100 

t 

— 

t  60 

1130  $   or  other  cattle  in  proportion. 

Here  then  is  a  short  view  of  a  farm  of  only  fifty  acres,  which 
will  produce  at  least  one  thousand  bushels  of  grain  and  vegetables, 
and  feed  sixty  head  of  cattle,  besides  (owl,  exclusive  of  the  pro- 
duce of  garden  and  orchard.  Yet  the  uncalculating  farmer  pre- 
dicts that  fifty  acres  will  not  suffice  to  support  his  family. 

Prejudice  and  custom,  aided  by  ambition,  are  in  favor  of  large 
farms,  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  convince  farmers  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  small  ones.  The  produce  of  fifty  acres  as  here  cal- 
culated is  so  much  within  the  compass  of  probability,  that  none 
will,  it  is  expected,  discredit  it.  It  shall,  however,  be  shown,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  uiteresting  topic,  that  the  calculation  is  less 
than  would  be  the  produce  of  such  a  farm  well  managed,  and  that 
many  other  advantages,  derivable  from  small  farms,  are  yet  to  be 
explained. 

fro  be  continued.^ 
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THOUGHTS  ON  B^IN  AND  VAPORS. 

The  vapors  arising  from  the  eaith  ascend,  in  impeixepUble  par- 
ticles, far  above  the  region  of  clouds,  in  order  to  attain  a  new  spi- 
rit or  life  from  the  etfierial  prbciple  in  the  atmosphere ;  then  thef 
fall  together,  or  collapse  in  the  form  of  clouds,  whiph  is,  &8  it  were, 
a  kind  of  ground  or  earth  to  fell  upon.  Again  they  coUs^se  into 
still  larger  particles,  and  descend  in  rain.  The  particles  of  vaper 
first  vent  up  destitute,  as  it  were,  of  life  or  fire ;  they,  ascended  to 
heayen  for  fire,  and  having  obtained  it,  fall  down  and  afford  nou- 
rishment to  the  vegetable  world. 

All  this  corresponds  to  the  WoRp,  and  nian's  instruction  thereby. 
The  vapor  rising  from  the  earth  may  be  compared  to  natural  sci- 
ence, obtained  from  the  things  of  this  |ife  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses,  which  must  be  exalted  to  the  superior  regions  of  the 
mind,  there  to  receive  a  spirit  aiKl  life  before  it  can  be  of  any  tc^ 
use  to  man.  The  etherial  principle  above  the  clouds  denotes  the 
internal  sense  of  the  Word,  or  Heaven;  the  clouds  are  the  literal 
sense ;  and  the  earth  is  tlie  Church,  which  receives  all  its  nourishr 
raent  from  the  letter  of  Scripture,  as  this  also  receives^  its  virtue 
and  power  from  the  spiritual  sense. 

A  man  desirous  of  instruction  from  the  Word,  is  like  the  parch- 
ed earth  looking  up  to  the  clouds  for  rain.  The  earth  in  such  case 
answers  to  a  man  desirous  of  truth,  from  an  affection  thereto ;  the 
rain  is  truth  ;  the  electrical  fire  in  the  cloud  is  the  principle  of 
good  in  the  Word,  which  is  communicated  with  truth,  and  is  the 
very  life  and  soul  thereof. 

The  primary  cause  of  vegetation  is  fire,  the  secondary  cause  is 
rain  ;  which  latter  is  a  fluid  body  containing  the  former  as  a  soul 
within  it.  Both  are  necessary  to  produce  the  end,  for  neither,  with- 
out the  other,  can  effect  it.  Just  so  spiritual  nutrition  is  effected 
by  good  and  truth  united  together.  Good  alone  will  not  nourish, 
any  more  than  fire  alone  will  cause  to  vegetate ;  still  less  will  truth 
alone,  or  water  alone,  produce  such  effects.  But  both  united  to-r 
gether,  will  yield  an  abundant  increase,  like  the  union  of  male  and 
female  in  the  animal  kingdom  of  nature ;  for  as  rain  is  the  con^ 
ductor  of  electrical  fire  to  produce  natural  vegetation,  so  truth  i^ 
the  conductor  of  heavenly  good  to  effect  spiritual  nutrition. 

M.  K, 
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FOE  TBE  HALCYON  LUMINAflT. 

CONJUGAL  LOVE. 

A  VISJOJsr. 

While  deeply  rousing  on  celestial  themes, 
And  sweetly  wrapt  in  beatific  dreams, 
One  mom,  a  yoice  from  yonder  shining  spheres, 
In  heavenly  warblings,  thriird  upon  my  ears ; 
And,  soft  descending  from  his  azure  height, 
Thus  spoke  the  holy  messenger  of  light : 
"  We  have  perceived,  O  Man  !  thou  dost  employ, 
Such  thoughts  as  angels  in  the  skies  enjoy. 
And  that  to  thee  the  knowledge  may  be  given 
To  tell  frail  mortals  of  the  joys  of  Heaven. 
Now  to  thy  view,  upborne  on  wings  of  air, 
We'll  full  display  a  sainted  nuptial  pair.'* 
When,  lo !  appeared,  like  some  resplendent  star, 
In  yon  etherial  plains,  a  radiant  car ; 
Still  softly  driving,  near  the  earth  it  drew. 
Unshaken  by  the  winds  that  gf  ntly  blew ; 
Through  azure  fields,  by  snowy  steeds,  was  drawn 
This  diamond  chariot,  brilliant  as  the  dawn ; 
In  which  were  placed  two  forms  divinely  bright, 
Deck'-d  in  the  dazzling  robes gf  heavenly  light; 
Whilst  in  each  hand  was  held  a  milk*white  dove. 
Delightful  emblem  of  unvaried  love !  • 
And  as  they  gently  waved  each  shining  crest, 
The  angels  me  with  melting  vpice  address'd : 
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<<  Wilt  thou,  O  mortal  man,  and  cbild  of  care« 

That  we  to  thee  should  nigher  still  appear  ? 

But  lest  we  come  too  near,  alas  !  take  heed, 

The  sad  event  thou  well  mayst  dread  indeed  I 

Thy  powers  may  all  be  lost,  unhappy  youth. 

In  the  celestial  blaze  of  Love  and  Truth, 

Derived  from  yonder  skies  divinely  pure, 

Which  shall  through  all  eternity  endure.^ 

I  bow'd  assent,  the  chariot  forward  prest, 

While  they  with  looks  of  mildness  still  address'd : 

^  We  are  a  pair  descended  from  above, 

Who  know  the  pure  delights  of  wedded  love, 

Supremely  happy  and  in  youthful  prime, , 

Though  thousand  years  have  past,  since  yonder  clime 

Kindly  received  us  from  the  earthly  stage, 

Where  youth  just  wrote  our  names  upon  her  page.'* 

To  view  the  holy  twain  I  fondly  dared, 
In  whom  such  heavenly  majesty  appear'd : 
The  husband  in  a  robe  of  orange  hue, 
And  velvet  shoes,  and  hose  of  azure  blue, 
And  vest  adorn'd  with  many  a  glittering  gem, 
And  roseate  plume,  and  sparkling  diadem, 
And  silvery  girdle  reaching  round  his  breast, 
Bedeck'd  with  radiant  pearl  was  richly  drest. 
From  his  refulgent  eyes  the  holy  blaze, 
Derived  from  wisdom,  darted  purest  rays  ; 
While  in  his  face  beam'd  all  the  smiles  of  youth, 
And  all  the  splendor  of  celestial  truth  : 
Thus  did  the  sainted  son  of  joy  appear. 
Who  whilom  dwelt  in  this  sublunar  sphere. 

What  pencil  now,  alas !  shall  vainly  dare 
Portray  the  beauties  of  the  matchless  fair  ? 
Can  all  the  artist's  magic  power  express 
The  splendid  colorings  of  her  sumptuous  dress  ? 
Or  form,  with  mimic  hues,  that  placid  mein, 
That  look  of  heaven,  that  beauteous  smile  serene  ? 
Ah !  no— -to  paint  the  nymph  of  light  and  love 
His  (bnd  attempt  must  ineffectual  prove. 
Her  sparkling  hair,  like  threads  of  living  gold. 
Hung  o'er  her  brows  in  many  a  graceful  fold ; 
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And  each  fair  lock  that  gently  play'd  around, 

Pellucid  ffcms  and  glittering  jaspers  crown'd: 

Her  neck-lace,  brilliant  as  the  star  of  light. 

Was  form'd  of  amethysts  and  rubies  bright, 

Beneath  whose  kindling  gleam  a  rosary  hung, 

With  chrysolites  and  richest  jewels  strung; 

Her  lucid  robe,  more  white  than  Alpine  snow. 

Was  deck'd  with  brilliants  of  the  purest  glow: 

A  golden  zone  about  her  waist  was  bound, 

And  diamond  bracelets  claspM  her  arms  around. 

In  her  sweet  aspect  that  delight  was  given 

Which  spotless  innocence  must  feel  in  heaven : 

Her  eyes,  resplendent  as  the  rising  day. 

Shone  forth  with  holy  virtue's  brightest  ray; 

And  as  I  on  her  gaz'd  with  sweet  surprise. 

My  raptured  soul  just  bursting  from  my  eyes, 

She  turn'd  aside  those  blazing  orbs  of  light, 

Whose  heavenly  splendor  pain'd  my  feeble  sight. 

And  with  the  soothing  voice  of  purest  love. 

They  spoke,  and  pointed  to  the  realms  above : 

In  tender  converse  join'd  this  happy  pair, 

While  each  soft  accent  warbled  in  my  ear; 

Such  melting  sounds  till  then  ne'er  cheer'd  my  breast, 

I  ne^er  till  then  believ'd  a  pair  so  blest. 

At  length  they  said,  in  soft  and  gentle  tone, 

"  We  are  recalled  to  yonder  blissful  throne"— 

When,  Hiounting  in  their  car,  they  took  their  way, 

More  swift  than  light,  to  realms  of  endless  day. 


THE  IRRESOLUTE  MAN. 

"  I  will  to-morrow,  that  I  will, 

I  will  be  sure  to  do  it ;" 
To-morrow  comes,  to-morrow  goes, 

"  My  promise— well,  renew  it." 


Thus  still  repentance  is  deferred 
From  one  day  to  another, 

Until  the  day  of  death  has  come, 
An^l  judgment  is  the  other. 
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WRITTEH   FOR   THE    HALCYON    LUMINAKT. 

THE  DAWN  OF  TRUTH. 

A  risioj^. 

Retir'd  from  toils  and  worldlf  woes, 

I  sought  the  balm  of  downy  resti 
Woo'd  the  sweet  genius  of  repose 

To  hover  o'er  the  couch  I  prest ; 
And  soon,  in  Fancy's  vision  deep, 

Through  murky  paths  obscure  I  strayi 
O'er  marshy  wilds  and  mounta!ins  steep, 

Through  many  a  dark  and  thorny  way : 
Dread  demons  haunt  the  mazy  ground, 
And  wily  meteors  glare  around  1 

But  through  each  cross'd  and  crooked  road, 

More  deep  perplex'd— my  toils  wei'e  vain ; 
Reason  forsook  her  calm  abode, 

And  vacant  horror  seiz'd  my  brain : 
When  lo!  transcendent  to  my  gaze, 

I  view  an  angel  form  appear^— 
No  magic  train  attends  her  ways, 

Nor  warning  told  her  commg  near  I 
Now  terror  leaves  its  dark  control, 
And  awful  reverence  fills  my  soul. 

Her  wings,  bcdeck'd  with  burnish'd  gold, 

Hung  o'er  her  robe  of  spotless  white, 
And  glitter'd,  mid  each  waving  fold. 

Like  dewy  gems  in  morning  bright. 
But  oh!  her  sweet  seraphic  air. 

Outshone  the  splendor  of  attire-— 
Celestial,  placid,  firm  and  fair. 

Now  whispering  hope,  and  breathing  fire ; 
How  mild  the  lustre  of  her  look, 
When  thus  in  accenu  soft  she  spoke: 

"  Forbear  to  walk  in  error's  maze, 
.   Mistaken  man !  thy  course  is  vain ; 
I  come  to  guide  tijy  devious  ways, 
Through  lucid  paths,  fi-om  gloom  and  pain. 
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By  guile  and  superstititions  led, 

You've  follow'd  shades — mistook  a  namc-^ 
The  vital  ray  •£  truth  has  fled— 
And  error  hurries  on  to  shame  : 
But  still  Religion  points  to  peace—- 
Come^  then,  let  thy  wanderings  cease. 

"  Now  gloom  and  doubts  obstruct  thy  way, 

And  snares  encompass  round  thy  feet ; 
But  follow  me — the  path  survey, 

Where  living  consolations  meet, 
O,  tuvn  thine  eyes — ^behold  the  gate— 

The  halcyon  realms  of  glory  bright !" 
And  lo !  through  scenes  so'dreary,  straight 

Burst  dazzling  rays  of  heavenly  light ! 
My  soul  leaps  high — amid  surprise 
I  wake— the  fading  vision  dies*  ZEPHRI. 

,  FOR  THE  HALCYON  LXTMINABt. 

SUNSET—OR  EVENING, 
How  sweet  are  the  pleasures  I  oft  have  enjoy'd, 

On  the  eve  of  a  clear  summer  day ; 
As  I've  wander'd  delighted  the  Hudson  beside, 
And  watch'd  the  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun  glide, 
Till  they  vanish'd,  in  shadows,  away. 

'Neath  my  feet  nature's  carpet,  so  soft,  fresh,  and  green, 

On  which  sheep  fed  and  frisked  around  : 
Whilst  there,  a  deep  dell,  clothed  with  wood,  might  be  seen, 
The  hills,  gently  ri#ng,  and  closing  the  scene, 

Lofty  mountains  the  horizon  bound. 

The  darkhess  approaches,  away  to  their  nests 

The  grove's  airy  tenants  repair ; 
Then  the  husbandman,  weary,  comes  home  to  his  rest. 
To  his  clean  cheerful  cotuge,  and  meal  ready  drest. 

Where  contented  he  dwells  free  from  care. 

May  the  aun  of  my  soul  set  from  trouble  as  free^ 
'  When  the  day  of  my  life  shall  be  past ; 
May  the  niglit  of  the  grave  bring  no  terror  to  me, 
But  my  faith  still  increase,  my  RboeemeR}  in  tiiCe^ 
That  my  rest  may  be  joyful  at  last.  M.  A.  \V. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  A"*.  4f 
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VARIETY. 

•*  But,  alas !  what  is  taste !  A  disease  of  tlie  mind, 
.    Though  seductive,  infirm— and  though  prais'd,  undefin'd; 
'Tis  a  whim — a  mere  shadow — a  changeling — a  gleam — 
Still  it  roocka  what  we  would,  like  the  bliss  ot  a  dream." 

ON  MATRIMONY.  *  • 

In  matrimony,  a  real  and  counterfeited  affection  may  easily  be 
discriminated ;  the  symptoms  of  the  one  or  the  other  in  that  state 
are  unequivocal.  Befure  marriage,  the  fond  suiter  may  fancy  he 
loves,  when  in  reality  he  does  not:  an  illusion  which  vanishes  but 
too  soon  after  an  union  of  hands  has  taken  place ;  when  the  once 
lovesick  swain  is  cloyed  with  fruition.  Fruition  is  the  touchstone 
of  love,  and  adds  fuel  to  the  unaffected  passion ;  but  extinguishes 
the  faint  remaining  spark  of  an  imaginary  flame  that  is  unequal 
to  the  test.  After  the  chain  has  been  rivetted,  and  the  unhappy 
victims  are  become  sensible  of  their  error,  the  evil  is  not  to  be 
remedied,  perhaps,  but  may  lose  some  of  its  poignancy,  when 
borne  with  a  moderate  share  of  patience.  Could  friendship  be 
substituted  in  the  room  of  love,  it  were  a  source  of  some  consola- 
tion ;  but,  alas !  that  resource  is  not  always  attainable,  and  for  this 
reason,  friendship  between  married  couples  is  the  fruit  of  a  long 
and  mutual  love,  whose  ardor  is  abated  by  time  and  possession. 
Generally  speaking,  when  husband  and  wife  do  not  love,  they  hate  ; 
and  the  most  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  them  is,  that  if  the  breach 
be  not  widened  so  as  to  admit  hatred,  to  their  short-lived  passion 
succeeds  a  contemptuous  indificrence. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  APRIL  FOOLS. 

The  absurd  custom, Avhich  almost  universally  prevails,  of  at- 
tempting to  make  our  friends  appear  ridiculous  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  has,  we  believe,  never  yet  been  satisfactonly  accounted  for ; 
notwitl. standing  all  the  speculation  it  has  excited  among  the  learn- 
ed. But  we  have  lately  met  with  the  opinion  of  one  writer  on  this 
subject,  which  appears  to  possess  at  least  as  much  plausibility 
and  reason  as  any  other  we  have  seen,  and  which  m*c  shall  here 
give,  by  way  of  diversifying  the  entertainment  of  the  readers  of  the 
Luminary. 

"  Our  year  formerly  began,  as  to  some  purposes,  and  in  some 
respects,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  incarnation  of  our  Lord ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  commence- 
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inent  of  a  new  year,  at  whatever  time  it  occurred,  was  always  es- 
teemed and  celebrated  as  a  high  festival,  both  among  the  ancient 
Romans  and  now  among  us.  The  great  festivals  of  the  Romans 
were  usually  attended  with  an  octave^  that  is,  they  were  wont  to 
continue  eight  daysj  whereof  the  ^r«r  and  last  were  the  principals; 
and  ihc^rat  q/'  J/irii  being  the  oc/ave  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  March, 
was  consequently  the  close  or  ending  of  that  feast.  From  hence, 
I  take  it,  it  became  a  day  of  extraordinary  mirth  and  festivity,  par- 
ticularly among  the  lower  orders,  who  are  apt  to  pervert  and  make 
a  bad  use  of.  insidtutions  which  at  first  might  be  very  laudable  in 
themselves.    In  which  case  they  are  certainly  all  FooU. 

OK  ROCKING  CHILDREN  TO  SLEEP. 

In  a  treatise  published  many  years  ago  by  an  Italian  physician, 
there  are  some  ingenious  remarks  on  the  practice  of  rocking 
children  to  sleep.  "This  motion,"  says  the  author, "must  injure 
the  delicate  texture  of  the  brain,  spoil  their  digestion,  turn  the 
milk  in  their  stomachs,  make  them  squeamish,  and  occasion  many 
disorders  in  the  bowels,  to  which  it  is  no  wonder  that  children  are 
so  subject.**  "  It  seems  to  be  intended  by  nature,"  he  further  ob- 
serves, "that  mdnkind  should  pass  the  early  state  of  infancy  in  a 
kind  of  lethargic  composure,  which  contributes  to  ripen  and  per- 
fect the  organs.  But  when  this  time  is  passed,  and  they  begin  to 
give  symptoms  of  their  sensibility  by  their  frequent  cries,  ought 
we  to  suppress  these  cries,  and  prevent  them  from  paying  this  tri- 
bute to  nature?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  them  to  them- 
selves, and  let  them  sink  gradually  into  that  calm  condition  to 
which  their  fatigue  of  spirits  would  presently  reduce  theni? 
Those  impatient  nurses,  who  are  in  haste  to  bring  them  again  into 
their  state  of  original  stupefaction  by  rocking  them,  often  substi- 
tute very  melancholy  disorders,  by  endeavoring  to  relieve  them 
from  slight  suflfcriLgs  which  are  inseparable  from  the  condition  of 
human  nature." 

ON  WEANING  CHILDREN. 

If  the  mother  or  nurse  has  enough  of  milk,  a  child  will  need 
little  orno  other  food  before  the  second  or  third  month  of  its  age; 
when  it  will  be  proper  to  give  it,  once  or  twice  a  day,  a  little  water- 
pap;  and  as  it  grows  older,  it  may  be  fed  oftcncr,  and  have  its  pa- 
jiada  sometimes  mixed  with  milk.  This  will  accubtom  the  child 
by  degrees  to  take  food,  and  will  render  the  weaning   both  less 
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difficult  and  less  dangerous.  Weaning,  unless  when  ailments^ 
weakness,  or  such  like  circumstances,  forbid,  ought  generally  lo 
take  place  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  at  farthest  by  the 
ninth  or  tenth.  The  child  ought  then  to  be  fed  four  or  five  times 
a-day;  but  should  never  be  accustomed  to  eat  in  the  night.  The 
food  should  be  simple  and  light ;  not  spoiled  with  augar,  i?ine,  and 
such  like  additions,  for  they  produce  the  diseases  that  children  are 
most  troubled  with.  Unfermented  flour  makes  a  viscid  food  that 
turns  sour  before  it  digests,  and  well  fermented  bread  soon  turns 
sour;  but  if  the  panada  made  of  this  latter  be  given  new,  the  in- 
convenience of  souring  is  prevented.  To  prevent  acidity  in  the 
child's  stomach  by  a  daily  use  of  vegetable  food,  give  now  and 
then  a  little  fresh  broth,  made  from  either  veal,  mutton,  or  beef. 
Rice  is  not  so  apt  to  turn  sour  as  wheat  bread  is ;  it  therefore 
would  be  a  more  convenient  food  for  children,  and  deserves  to  be 
attended  to.  Toasted  bread  boiled  in  water  till  it  is  almost  dry, 
then  mixed  with  fresh  milk  not  boiled,  is  an  agreeable  cliange. 
As  the  teeth  advance,  the  diet  may  increase  in  its  solidity.  As  to 
the  quantity,  let  the  appetite  be  the  measure  of  it ;  observing  to 
satisfy  hunger,  but  no  more ;  which  may  be  thus  managed :  feed 
the  child  no  longer  than  it  eats  with  a  degree  of  eagerness ;  but 
children  may  at  all  times  be  allowed  good  light  bread,  to  chew  as 
much  as  they  please.  But  butter  ought  by  all  means  to  be  denied 
them ;  as  it  both  relaxes  the  stomach  and  produces  gross  humors. 
In  place  of  this,  let  them  be  used  as  early  as  possible  with  honey; 
which  is  cooling,  cleansing,  tends  to  sweeten  the  humors,  prevents 
or  destroys  worms,  and  renders  children  less  subject  to  scabbed 
heads  and  other  cutaneous  disorders.  In  feedmg,  let  the  child  be 
held  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  that  until  the  stomach  has  nearly  di- 
gested its  contents ;  the  too  common  practice  of  violently  dancing- 
and  shaking  the  child,  should  be  avoided.  Divert  it  during  the 
day  as  much  as  possible,  which  will  make  it  sleep  sound  all  the 
night.  Never  awaken  a  child  when  it  is  asleep,  for  thus  sickness 
and  peevishness  are  often  produced. 
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*v«  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  pursuant  to  the  act  passed 
April  9th,  1811,  to  report  a  system  for  the  organization  and  establishment 
of  Common  Schools,  and  the  distribution  of  the  interest  of  the  School  Fund 
among  tiie  Common  Schools  of  this  state,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit 
the followin^y  REPORT: 

«  Perhaps  there  never  will  be  f^resented  to  the  legislature  a  subject  of  more 

importance  than  tlie  establishment  of  common  schools.    Bducation,  as  the 
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means  of  improvini^  the  moral  and  mteUectualfaculties^  is,  under  all  circum- 
stances* a  subject  of  the  most  iropoung  consideration.  To  rescue  man  &om 
that  aute  of  degradation  to  which  he  is  doomed^  unless  redeemed  by  educa- 
tion»  to  unfold  bis  physical,  intellectual^  and  moral  powers;  and  to  fit  liim 
-for  those  high  destinies  which  his  Creator  has  prepared  for  hiip,  cannot  fail  to 
excite  tile  most  ardent  sensibility  of  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthrophist 
A  comparison  of  tlie  savage  that  roams  through  the  forest,  with  the  enlighten- 
ed inhabitant  of  a  civilized  country,  would  be  a  brief,  but  impressive  repre- 
aentation,  of  the  momentous  importance  of  ediioation. 

<^It  were  an  easy  task  for  the  commissioners  to  show,  that  in  proportion  as 
every  country  has  been  enlightened  by  education^  so  has  been  its  prosperity. 
'Where  the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  men  are  generally  cultivated,  and  im- 
proved, virtue  and  wisdom  must  reign,  and  vice  and  ignorance  must  cease  to 
prevail.  Vii*tue  and  wisdom  are  the  parents  of  private  and  public  felicity, 
vice  and  ignorance  of  private  and  public  misery. 

"If  education  be  the  cause  of  the  advancement  of  other  natiims,  it  must  be 
apparent  to  the  most  superficial  observer  of  our  peculiar  political  constitu- 
tiona,  that  it  is  essential,  not  to  our  prosperity  only,  but  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  government  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  education  on  a  de- 
spotic, or  monarchical  government,  it  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  either.  In  a  despotic  government  the  people  have  no  agency 
whatever,  either  in  the  formation  or  in  the  execulton  of  the  laws.  They  are 
the  mere  slaves  of  arbitrary  authority,  holding  their  lives  and  property  at  the 
pleasure  of  uncontrolled  caprice.  As  the  will  of  the  ruler  is  the  supreme 
law,  fear,  slavish  fear,  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  is  the  principle  of  despot- 
ism. It  Will  be  perceived  readily,  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  people 
can  present  no  barrier  to  the  administration  of  such  a  government;  andmudi 
less  can  it  endanger  its  existence.  In  a  monarchical  government  the  opera- 
tion of  fixed  laws  is  intended  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  intelligence  in  tlie 
people.  But  in  a  government  like  ours,  where  the  people  is  the  sovereigpi 
power ;  where  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  law  of  the  land,  which  will  is 
openly  and  directly  expressed ;  and  where  every  act  of  the  government  may 
justly  be  called  tiie  act  of  the  people,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  that  peo- 
ple be  enlightened.  They  must  possess  both  intelligence  and  virtue :  intelli- 
gence to  perceive  what  is  right,  and  virtue  to  do  what  is  right.  Our  republiOf 
therefore,  may  justly  be  said  to  be  founded  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
the  people.  For  this  reason,  it  is  with  much  propriety,  that  the  enlightened 
Montesquieu  has  said,  ''in  a  republic  the  whole  force  of  education  is  rer- 
quired.'* 

**  The  commissioners  think  it  unnecessary  to  represent  in  a  stronger  point 
of  view,  the  importance,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  education,  as  connected 
either  with  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  or  with  the  prosperity  and  ex- 
istence of  our  political  institutions.  As  the  people  must  receive  the  advan- 
tagos  of  education,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  how  this  end  is  to  be  attain- 
ed. The  expedient  devised  by  the  legislature,  is  the  establishment  of  com- 
mon schools,  which,  being  spread  through  the  state,  and  aided  by  its  bounty, 
will  bring  improvement  within  the  reach  and  power  of  the  humblest  citizen. 
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This  Appears  to  be  the  best  plan  that  can  be  devised,  to  disseminate  religioD, 
morality  and  leanilng,  Uirou^hout  a  whole  country.  AU  other  roeibods,  here- 
tofore adopted,  are  partial  in  their  operation,  and  circumscribed  in  their  ef- 
fects. Academies  and  universities,  understood  in  contra -distinction  to  com- 
mon schools,  cannot  be  considered  as  operating  impartially  and  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  regards  the  country  at  large.  The  advanuges  of  the  first  are 
confined  to  the  particular  districts  in  which  they  are  established ;  and  the  se- 
cond, from  causes  apparent  to  every  one,  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  rich.  In  a  free  government,  where  political  equality  is  established,  and 
where  tlieroadto  preferment  is  open  to  all,  there  is  a  natural  stimulus  to  edu* 
cation;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  generally  resorted  to,  unless  some  great 
local  impediments  interfere.  In  populous  cities,  and  the  parts  of  the  countjy 
thickly  settled,  schoob  are  generally  established  by  individual  exertion.  In 
these  cases,  the  means  of  education  are  facilitated,  as  the  expenses  of  icbools 
are  divided  among  a  great  many.  It  is  in  the  remote  and  tliinly  populated 
parts  of  tlie  state,  where  the  inhabiUnU  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent,  that 
education  stands  greatly  in  need  of  encouragement  The  people  here,  living 
far  from  each  other,  makes  it  difficult  so  to  establish  schools,  as  to  render 
them  convenient  or  accessible  to  all.  Every  family,  tlierefore,  must  either 
educate  his  own  children,  or  the  children  must  forego  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation. 

*<  These  inconveniences  can  be  remedied  best  by  the  establishment  of  com- 
mon schools,  under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the  state.  In  tliese  schools 
shoidd  be  taught,  at  least,  those  branches  of  education  which  are  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  every  person  in  his  intercourse  witli  the  world,  and  to  the 
performance  of  his  duty  as  a  useful  citizen.  Reading,  writing,  ariUimetic, 
and  the  principles  of  morality,  are  essential  to  every  person,  however  humble 
his  situation  in  life.  Without  the  first  it  is  impossible  to  receive  those  lessons 
of  morality,  which  are  inculcated  in  the  writings  of  the  learned  and  pious  i 
nor  is  it  possible  to  become  acquainted  with  out  political  constitutions  and 
laws  ;  nor  to  decide  those  g^reat  political  questions,  which  ultimately  are  re- 
ferred to  the  int'  lligence  of  the  p.  ople.  Wr.ting  and  arithmetic  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  management  of  one's  private  aflTairs,  and  to  facilitate  one's  com- 
merce with  the  world.  Morality  and  religion  are  the  foundation  of  all  that  is 
•truly  great  and  good,  and  are  consequently  of  primary  importance.  A  person 
provided  with  these  acquisitions,  is  enabled  to  pass  tlirough  the  world  re- 
spectably and  successfully.  If,  however,  it  be  his  intention  to  become  ac- 
quainted witli  the  higher  brandies  of  science,  the  academies  and  Uiuversities 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  are  open  to  him.  In  this  manner, 
educatiofi,  in  all  iu  stages,  is  offered  to  the  citizens  generally. 

'*In  devising  a  plan  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  common 
schools,  the  commissioners  have  proceeded  with  great  care  and  deliberation. 
To  frame  a  system  which  must  directly  affect  every  citizen  in  the  state,  and 
so  to  regulate  it  as  that  it  shall  obviate  individual  and  local  discontent,  and 
yet  be  generally  beneficial,  is  a  task,  at  once  perplexing  and  arduous.  To 
avoid  the  imputation  of  local  partiality,  and  to  devise  a  plan,  operating  with 
equal  mildness  and  advantage,  has  been  tlie  object  of  the  commissioners.    To 
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eflect  tills  end  they  have  consulted  the  experience  of  others,  and  resorted  to 
every  probable  source  of  intelligence.  From  neighboring  states,  where 
common  school  systems  are  established  by  law,  they  have  derived  much  im- 
portant information.  This  information  is  doubly  valuable,  as  it  is  the  result  of 
long  and  actual  experience.  The  commissioners,  by  closely  examining  the 
rise  and  progress  of  those  systems,  have  been  able  to  obviate  many  imperfec- 
tions, otherwise  inseparable  from  the  novelty  of  the  establishment,  and  lo  dis- 
cover tlie  means  by  whicli  they  have  gradually  risen  to  their  present  con- 
dition." 

"  As  to  the  particular  mode  of  instruction  best  calculated  to  communicate 
to'  the  young  mind  the  greatest  quantity  of  useful  knowledge,  in  a  given 
time,  and  with  the  least  expense,  tlie  commissioners  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  there  are  a  variety  of  new  methods  lately  adopted,  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  of  imparting  instruction  to  youth,  some  of  which  metliods  have  been 
partially  introduced  into  the  United  States.  The  Lancastrian  plan,  as  it  is 
called,  which  has  lately  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  Urge  towns  of  the 
United  States,  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  the  legislature.  As  an  ex- 
peditious and  cheap  mode  of  instructing  a  large  number  of  scholars,  it 
stands  unrivalled.  And  the' subjoined  certificates  of  the  trustees  of  the 
New-York  Free  School,  together  with  those  of  divers  tutors,  carry  witli 
tliem  the  evidence  of  iu  vast  utility  and  success.  The  commissioners,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  a  number  of  Lancaster's  books,  containing  an  account 
of  his  mode  of  teaching,  &,c.  be  printed,  by  order  of  the  legislature,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  towns  in  this  state,  with  tfie  annexed  certificates 
of  recommendation. 

"  The  legislature  will  perceive,  in  the  system  contained  in  the  bill  submit- 
ted to  their  consideration,  that  the  commissioners  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  admitting,  under  the  contemplated  plan,  such  teachers  only,. 
as  are  duly  qualified.  The  respectability  of  every  school  must  necessarily 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  master.  To  entitle  a  teacher  to  assume  the 
control  of  a  school,  he  should  be  endowed  with  the  requisite  literar}'  quali- 
fications not  only,  but  with  unimpeachable  character.  He  should  also  be  a 
man  of  patient  and  mild  temperament.  *•  A  preceptor,"  says  Rousseau,  «*  i\ 
invested  with  the  rights,  and  takes  upon  himself  the  obligations  of  boih  fa- 
tlier  and  mother.**  And  Quintilian  tells  us,  "that  to  the  requisite  literary  and 
moral  endowments,  he  must  add  the  benevolent  disposition  of  a  parent." 

'*  To  enable  a  teacher  to  perform  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  the  above  qua- 
lifications are  indispensable.  When  we  consider  the  tender  age  at  which 
children  are  sent  to  school;  the  length  of  the  time  they  pass  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teachers ;  when  we  consider  that  their  little  minds  are  to  be  di- 
verted from  their  natural  propensities,  to  the  artificial  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge ;  that  they  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  great  morul  and  reli- 
gious truths;  to  be  inspired  with  a  love  of  virtue  and  a  detestation  of  vice; 
ve  wiU  forcibly  perceive  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  tlte  above  qualifications  in 
the  master.  As  an  impediment  to  bad  men  getting  into  the  schools,  as  teach- 
ers, it  is  made  tlie  duty  of  the  town-inspectors  strictly  to  inquire  into  the  mo- 
ral and  literary  qualifications  of  those  who  may  be  candidates  for  the  place  of 
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'  teacher.  And  it  is  hoped  that  this  precaution,  aided  by  that  desire  whicFt 
generally  prevails  of  employing  good  men  only,  will  render  it  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  any  other  m<|asure. 

*'  The  commissioners,  at  the  same  time  that  they  feel  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  employing  teachers  of  the  character  described,  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  their  solicitude  as  tp  the  introduction  of  proper  books  into 
the  contemplated  schools.  This  is  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  a 
good  education,  that  tt  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  are  con- 
cerned  in  the  establishment  and  management  of  schools.  Much  good  is  to  be 
derived  from  a  judicious  selection  of  books,  calculated  to'  enlighten  the  un- 
derstanding not  only,  but  to  improve  the  heart.  And  as  it  is  of  incalculable 
consequence  to  guard  the  young  and  tender  mind  from  receiving  fallacious  im- 
pressions, the  commissioners  cannot  omit  mentioning  this  subject  as  a  part  of 
the  weighty  trust  reposed  in  them.  Connected  with  the  introduction  of  suit- 
able books,  the  commissioners  take,  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  some  obser- 
vations and  advice  touching  the  reading  of  the  bible  in  the  schools,  might  be 
salutary.  In  order  to  render  the  sacred  volume  productive  of  the  gtatesl 
advantage,  it  should  be  held  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  of  a  common 
school-book.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a  book  intended  for  literary  hnprove- 
men^not  merely,  but  as  inculcating  great  and  indbpensable  moral  tratbs  also. 
With  these  impressions,  the  commissioners  are  induced  to  recommend  the 
practice  introduced  into  the  New-York  Free  Scliool,  of  having  select  chaDters 
read  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  morning,  and  the  like  at  the  close  in 
the  aflernoon.  This  is  deemed  the  best  mode  of  preserving  tlie  religious  re- 
gard which  is  due  to  the  sacred  writings. 

**The  commissioners  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  expressing,  once 
more,  their  deep  sense  of  the  momentous  subject  committed  to  them.  If  we 
regard  it  as  connected  with  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  merely,  its 
aspect  is  awfully  solemn.  But  the  other  view  of  it,  already  alluded  to»  is  suf- 
ficient to  excite  the  keenest  solicitude  in  the  legislative  body.  It  is  a  subject, 
let  it  be  repeated,  intimately  connected  with  the  permanent  prosperity  of  our 
political  institutions.  The  American  empire  is  founded  on  the  virtue  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people.  But  it  were  irrational  to  conceive  that  any  form  of 
government  can  long  exist  without  virtue  in  the  people.  Where  the  laigest 
portion  of  a  nation  is  vicious,  the  government  must  cease  to  exists  as  it  loses 
its  functions.  The  laws  cannot  be  executed  where  every  man  has  personal 
interest  in  screening  and  protecting  the  profligate  and  abandoned.  When 
these  are  unrestrained  by  the  wholesome  coercion  of  authority,  ihey  give 
way  to  every  species  of  excess  and  crime.  One  enormity  brings  on  another, 
until  the  whole  community  becoming  corrupt,  bursts  forth  into  some  mighty 
change,  or  sinks  at  once  into  annihilation.  **  Can  it  be,"  said  Washington, 
"that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its 
virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  b.  every  sentiment  whiek- 
ennobles  human  nature." 

The  commissioners  are  Mess.  Jedediah  Peck,  John  Murray,  jun.  Samuel  • 
Bussel,  Koger  Skinner,  and  Bobert  Macomb. 
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REPENTANCE  AND  CONVERSION. 

[^Concluded  from  fia^e  149.] 

We  now  come  to  the  three  remaining  words  of  counsel  in  our 
quotation,  and  three  which  are  highly  worthy  our  attention,  if  we 
truly  desire  to  become  converted  to  God.  "  Relieve  the  ofifirest^ 
edj  judge  the  fatherleasy  plead  for  the  widow.**  We  place  these 
together,  because,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  attentive  observer 
of  the  holy  Word,  they  all  allude  to  charity  inact  and  exercise,  thus 
to  good  vfork9  i  works  with  man  being  either  good  or  evil,  as  done 
from  self,  or  done  from  the  Lord.  All  works  done  by  man  before 
evils  are  put  away  by  repentance,  as  sins  against  God,  are  evil,  how- 
ever fair  the  outside  appearance,  insomuch  as  they  are  done  from 
man's  selfhood,  which  is  nothing  but  evil ;  therefore  our  Lord  calls 
such  who  thus  perform  good  works  hyfio critically^  whited  walls 
and  painted  sepulchres.  All  works  done  by  man  after  evils  are 
put  away,  are  not  done  of  man,  but  of  the  Lord  in  man,  who  now 
eDtereth  into  man's  heart  as  into  his  own  mansion ;  and  although 
they  are  done,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  performed  by  man  than  aa 
of  himself,  nevertheless  he  believeth  and  acknowledgeth  from  the 
heart,  that  all  is  wholly  of  and  from  the  Lord.  It  is  necessary  that 
man  thus  do  good  as  well  as  believe  truth,  a^  of  himself,  that  as 
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tfie  Lord  acts,  he  may  re-act  from  him,  thus  that  conjunction  maj 
take  place  between  the  Lord  und  man,  so  that  each  party  to  the 
covenant  may  be  in  the  fuhiess  of  their  delights.  The  Lord  on 
one  part  becoming  conjoined  to  man  by  entering  into  his  heart  and 
taking  up  his  abiding  mansion  therein,  and  man  on  the  other  be- 
coming conjoined  to  the  Lord  by  love  and  faith  into  him  from  him, 
ii^herein  consists  eternal  lifei  with  all  its  concomitant  blessedness^ 
joys  and  peace. 

The  operations  of  genuine  charity,  consist  in  doing  justice  with 
judgment  under  the  influence  of  the  Lord  the  Saviour,  By  doing- 
justice^  means  from  an  affection  of  goodness ;  with  judgment^  con- 
joined to  truth ;  hence  with  a  Warm  heart  and  an  enlightened  un- 
derstanding ;  under  the  infiuenQe  qfthe^Lord  the  Saviour^  because 
in  setting  -the  Lord  always  before  41s,. we  .ever  desire,  and  delight 
in  doing  that  which  may  most  redound  to  his  glory  and  our  neigh- 
bor's good. 

Further,  to  perform  acts  of  charity y  it  is  highly  expedient  that 
we  have  a  right  knowledge  who  is  our  neighbor  in  the  supreme 
degree,  that  there  we  may  bestow  the  best  of  our  services  and  ta- 
lents. In  the  supreme  sense  the  Lord  himself  is  our  neighbor  ; 
next  ranks  his  Church,  inasmuch  as  his  Church  is  his  kin^^dom 
upon  earth ;  then  follows  our  country ;  then  the  society  with  whom 
we  have  thought  proper  to  associate ;  lastly  ourselves  and  those 
whom  by  blood  and  ties  of  relationship  we  may  call  ours. 

When  loves  hold  this  position  with  man,  the  love  of  the  Lord 
forming  the  head,  and  the  love  of  self  the  feet,  then  man  stands  in 
the  order  of  Heaven.  Whoever  becomes  truly  repentant  and  con- 
verted to  God,  he  stands  in  this  order,  and  as  he  cannot  express 
his  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Lord  otherwise  than  in  the  members 
which  form  his  mystical  Divine  Human  body,  herein  he  lays  him- 
self out  to  be  as  useful  as  his  best  abilities  permit. 

In  the  natural  sense,  by  the  ofifiressedy  the  fatherless  and  the 
widowy  are  meant  those  who  are  literally  so,  and  whoever  fulfils 
the  injunction  given,  from  a  feeling  heart,  does  acts  worthy  of  hu- 
man praise  ;  but  this  may  be  done  where  the  principle  of  genuiqe 
'  charity  does  not  inspire  the  breast ;  this  may  be  done  with 
those  who  have  never  repented  of  their  evils,  nor  been  converted 
to  the  Lord,  therefore  works  which  can  find  no  acceptance  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

The  ofi/iressed^  the  fatherless^  and  the  vfidotv^  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  relate  to  characters  in  the  Church  whose  inward  state  cor- 
respond to,  and  are  represented  by  those  who  are  outwardly  such 
in  the  world  at  large. 
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*  Hy  the  ofi/ire$aedy  in  the  spirituid  point  of  view,  we  understand 
such  as  are  infested  by  evils  and  falsehoods ;  thus  who  are  under* 
going  states  of  temptation  from  Hell  Our  Lord  represents  this 
state  in  the  parable  of  the  man  who  journeyed  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves,  whilst  the  priests  and  the  Levites 
of  the  day,  when  they  saw  him,  passed  by  on  the  other  side ;  the 
Samaritan,  influenced  by  a  principle  of  charity  to  relieve  the  oft* 
preascdy  came  to  him  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  wine 
and  oil.  Our  Lord,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parable,  takes  occa- 
sion to  ask  his  disciples,  whom  they  thought  was  the  neighbor  to 
bim  who  fell  among  thieves ;  and  being  answered  by  them,  the 
man  ivho  shewed  mercy  unto  him,  gives  forth  this  word  of  Divine 
counsel,  not  only  to  them,  but  also  to  us,  Go  thou  and  do  likewise^ 
When  the  circumstances  under  whic&  the  charge  is  given  are  coqr 
sidered,  it  will  appear  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  direction 
in  our  text,  to  relieve  the  o/ifireased. 

In  staf  js  of  spiritual  oppression,  the  soul  undergoing  the  same, 
iias  not  the  sight  of  genuine  truth ;  he  la  induced  to  believe  that 
all  the  infesutions  he  feels  within,  the  kindling  up  of  his  evil  af- 
fections and  false  imaginations,  are  all  from  himself.  To  relieve  the 
oppressed,  therefore,  is  to  endeavor  to  bring  them  into  the  light  of 
the  Divine  truth ;  to  teach  that  every  evil  and  false  that  passes 
Ihroug^h  the  mind  is  from  Hell,  and  become  P'T^.  imputed,  unless  to 
those  who  willingly  fall  into  them. 

That  the  light  of  Divine  truth  makes  free,  our  Lord  himself 
teachesj  saying,  Te  ahall  know  the  truths  and  the  truth  gMali  Tnake 
ye  free.  That  the  allotment  of  evil  to  Hell  as  it^  originating 
source  also  makes  free,  is,  because  as  man  in  thought  and  heart 
thus  is  enabled  to  do,  the  Lord  delivers  therefrom. 

IRj  the  fatherleu^  in  the  spiritual  point  of  view,  are  meant  those 
who  are  in  truth  and  not  in  good,  still  desirous  of  possessing  it 
For  a  father,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  word,  means  good. 

To  judge  the  fatherleaa^  therefore,  is  to  lead  those  who  are 
hk  the  knowledge  of  truths  into  good ;  for  truths  without  good  at 
the  most  amount  to  no  more  than  faith  alone:  it  is  only  religion  in 
the  head,  which  except  it  be  also  in  the  heart  and  life,  will  not  be 
effectual  to  ensure  our  everlasting  5^.!vation.  All  truths  lead  to 
good,  and  will  iuti*oduce  the  man  into  good  who  conscientiously 
leads  his  life  according  to  that  which  he  knows.  In  this  point  it 
becometh  man  to  force  himself,  and  as  he  practiseth  truth,  truth 
becomes  elevated  into  his  affections,  where  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
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called  trutbi  but  good:  thus  the  fatherless  is  judged.;  fi>rfrtith 
becometh  good  to  the  man  who  practises  and  loves  it*  and  hereki 
he  finds  a  father;  for  the  Lord,  as  to  Divine  good,  is  the  Hea- 
venly father.  Hence,  says  David,  ji  father  qf  the  /atherles9f 
and  a  judge  qf  the  widows^  is  God  in  hia  holy  habitation.  The 
Lord  is  the  general  Father  to  all;  but  only,  the  special  Fath^ 
in  the  afuritucU  point  of  view,  to  those  who  receive  the  good  of 
Divine  and  Heavenly  love  into  their  affections  from  him. 

By  the  fvidovf^  whom  we  are  counselled  to  relieve,  is  meant)  the 
contrary  state  to  the  former,  namely,  those  who  are  in  good  but 
not  in  truth,  still  in  the  desire  thereof.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
of  a  widow  is,  because  a  man  in  the  </ktn7ua/ degree  signifies 
truth,  and  a  woman  good :  wherefore  a  woman  in  a  widowed  state 
means  good  without  truth ;  this  is  the  meaning  in  the  afiiritual  de- 
gree. 

In  the  celestial  or  superior  degree,  a  widow  means  truth  with* 
out  good,  because  there  the  husband  is  good  and  the  wife  truth  • 
therefore  the  Lord  himself  is  called  a  husband,  and  the  Church  his 
bride,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  only  good,  and  she  is  the  recipient  of 
truth  from  him:  but  in  the  afihitual  degree,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, by  the  widow  is  meant,  those  who  are  in  good  but  not  in 
truth,  therefore  the  widow  is  joined  in  series  to  the  fatherless. 

Those  who  are  in  good  and  not  in  truth,  at  best  can  be  only  in 
^ood  of  the  natural  kind— in  good  affections  which  do  not  become 
of  a  9/iiritual  nature,  thus  saving  to  the  man  of  the.  Church,  except 
united  to'truths,  for  truths  from  the  Word  exalt  the  quality  of 
good  from  natural  to  afiirituaL  Hence  to  filead  for  the  widow 
means,  to  endeavor  to  instruct  in  truths  those  who  desire  it,  pro- 
vided they  live  a  good  life,  for  the  union  of  goodness  and  truth  ia 
tlie  will  s^d  understanding  of  man  is  Heaven  itself;  all  Heaven 
being  formed  of  this  union.  Therefore,  to  Judge  the  fatherle%9^  to 
endeavor  to  stir  up  those  who  know  truths  to  good ;  to  filead  for  the 
widowj  to  endeavor  to  lead  those  who  are  in  good  to  truths,  as  well 
as  relieve  the  o/i/iresaedj  pouring  in  the  oil  and  the  wine,  soothing 
the  distress  and  anguish  which  the  afflicted  and  tempted  spirit  ex- 
periences, is  introducing  souls  into  Heaven,  by  preparing  them  to 
enter  upon  that  holy  and  happy  state,  which  every  inhabitant  therein 
enjoys  ;  hence  are  enumerated  amongst  the  highest  acts  of  cha- 
rity which  the  faithful  can  be  engaged  in,  consequently  marks  and 
characters  of  true  and  genuine  conversion  to  the  Lord.  Thus  the 
Lord,  when  he  appeared  to  Paul,  enjoined  him,  when  he  was  con« 
vert«d,  to  strengthen  bis  brethren. 
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Thus  have  we  endeavored  briefly  to  illastrate  the  marks  anfl 
evidences  of  genuine  conversion  to  the  Lord^  as  laid  down  in  the 
words  we  have  quoted  c  the  Word  of  the  Lord  being  so  given  that 
the  wise  may  understand  it  in  wisdom,  and  the  simple  in  simplici<« 
ty ;  every  man  being  required  to  act  according  to  his  best  under« 
sitanding'  of  the  same.  Whoever,  from  an  affectionate  heart,  obeys 
the  InjuncUons  and  counsels  given  in  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Word,  ' 
qualifies  himself  to  attain  to  the  life  of  the  spirit,  whereby  be  be- 
comes entitled,  after  death,  to  take  his  mansion  amopgst  blessed 
angelic  spirits,  who  are  in  similar  loves,  and  similar  degrees  of  wis* 
dom,  whence  one  blissful  scene  of  inexhaustible  delight  will  open 
and  expand  to  a  boundless  eternity,  when  the  momentary  labor  we 
may  have  undergone  here  below,  in  practising  the  duties  of  re« 
.  i>entance  and  conversion,  will  be  infinitely  repaid. 
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\In  continuation  Jromfiage  152.] 

S^k  ye  JtrH  the  kingdom  of  Oodandite  righUoumeu^  and  all  thingi  ehatl 
he  added  unto  you.    Matt  vl  33. 

The  good  and  wise  in  aU  ages  (^  the  diarch  have  beea  led  to  believe,  that 
the  holy  Wo&s  of  God  containeth  inexhaustible  treasures  of  instniction^  which 
do  not  appear  in  the  letter,  and  that  the  letter  is  as  an  outer  casket  to  r»* 
ceive  and  preserve  the  jewels  of  heavenly  insdom  within.  Hence  in  the 
writings  of  many  of  the  primitive  fathers,  and  even  of  St  Paul  himself,  we  \ 

find  the  sacred  Scriptures  interpreted  according  to  a  spiritual  or  allegorical 
sense,  not  only  in  the  rituals  of  the  Jewish  law,  but  also  in  the  historical  and 
prophetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Those  holy  men,  by  the  spirit  of 
ittamiaation  with  whieh  they  were  gifted,  penetrated  through  the  veil  of  the 
letter,  and  saw  into  the  bright  my/Meries  of  truth  which  lay  concealed  behind 
it}  they  kept  in  mind  the  declaration  of  their  heavenly  Lord,  **  My  -wordt  are 
•pirit  and  Hfe!^  and  therefore  they  were  not  content  to  remain  only  in  the 
deadness  of  the  letter,  but  searched  diligently  for  the  opirit  and  the  Ufe  with 
vhich  the  Woed  was  inwardly  animated,  and  which  they  knew  could  alone 
render  it  a  spiritual  and  living,  and  consequently  a  saving  Wojid  in  them- 
selrea. 

The  late  pious  and  learned  archbishop  Wake^  m  his  Apology  for  the  Catho- 
lic EpiftUe  of  St  Bamabaef  has  given  us  so  fiilly  the  Sense  of  the  primitiva 
Church,  in  regard  to  this  method  of  interpreting  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  lor 

*  John  vl  63. 
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the  iea«]er'«Mtkfa(0iion  we sIuU  transcribe  his  wotds^  ^Ii 

not  say  (saitb  he)  how  general  a  way  this  was  of  interpieting  scriptnre  19 
the  time  that  St.  JBamabat  lived.  To  omit  Or»jvfi».  who  has  been  noted  aui 
excessive  in  it,  and  for  whom  yet  a  learned  man^  has  very  lately  made  a  re^r 
sonable  apology ;  who  has  ever  shown  a  more  diiFasive  knowledge  than  Cie* 
fuent  AlexandrirvuM  has  done  in  all  his  composures  \  And  yet  in  his  works  we 
find  the  very  same  method  taken  of  interpreting  the.  holy  scriptures^  uA  thA 
without  any  reproach  either  lo  hi«  learaing  or  judgneot  What  Mlhor  hap 
there  been  more  generally  applauded  for  his  sdnsinble  piety  Ihan  the  otter 
Clement^  whose  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  I  Igive  here  insertac^?  And  yet  even 
in  tliat  plain  piece  we  meet  with  more  than  one  instance  of  the  same  kind  of 
interpretation,  which  was  nevertheless  admired  by  the  best  and  most  pri- 
BUtive  Christians. 

•  ^'Even  St  Paul  himself,t  in  his  epistles  received  by  us  as  canonteaL»  affords 
tts  not  a  few  instances  of  this,  which  is  so  much  found  fault  with  wt  St  Bmr* 
nabats  as  I  might  easily  make  appear  from  ft  multitude  of  passageftoot  «C 
them,  were  it  needful  for  me  to  enlarge'on  the  pouit,  which  every  one^  irho 
has  read  the  scriptures  with  any  care,  cannot  choose  hut  have  observed. 

**  Now,  that  which  makes  it  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  in  St  Barmabat  ia^ 
that  tbe  Jews,t  of  which  number  he  was  himself  originally  one,  and  to  whom 
he  wrote,  had  of  a  long  time  been  wholly  addicted  to  this  way  of  inteipredng' 
the  law,  and  taught  men  to  search  out  a  spiritual  meaning  for  almost  all  the 
ritual  commands  and  ceremonies  of  it.  This  is  plain  from  tbe  account  which 
Ariteiu%  has  left  us  of  tbe  rules  which  JEieasar  the  hig^  priest,  to  whom 
Ptolemy  sent  for  a  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law,  gave  him  for  the  understanding 
of  it ;  when  it  being  objected  to  him,  that  their  legislator  seemed  to  have  been 
too  curious  in  little  matters,  such  as  the  prohibitioB  «f  meats  and  drinks, 
and  the  like,  he  ahowed  him  at  large  that  there  was  a  further  hidden 
design  in  it  than  what  at  first  sight  appeared,  and  that  these  outward  ordi- 
nances were  but  as  so  many  cautions  to  them  agabst  sudi  vices,  as  were 
principally  meant  to  be  forbidden  by  them.  And  then  he  goes  on  toe^cplaift 
this  part  of  the  law,  according  to  tbe  manner  that  Mamabas  has  doae  in  the 
foUowin.or  epistle. 

"But  this  is  not  all:  JEtuebiis^  gives  us  yet  another  lastance  to  confirm 
tiiis  to  us,  viz  of  Aristobulut,  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  delivered  tlie 
like  spiritual  meaning  of  the  law  that  Eleaxar  h»d  done  before.  And  that  this 
was  still  continued  among  tlie  Hellemttical  /cnrf,  is  evident  by  the  account 
that  is  left  us  by  one  of  them,  who  was  contemporary  with  St  JBamakat,  and 
than  whom  none  had  been  more  famous  for  this  way  of  writing:  IroeanP/a- 
hfU  in  his  description  of  the  TherapuU  ;  whether  the  same  whom  in  the  begin* 
utng  of  his  book  he  calU  by  tlie  name  ofEtienes,  as  SeaU^r  supposeSfOr  a  parti« 

♦  Ifitetiu9  Origni.  lib.  ij.  queuU  13.  p  170. 

t  See  1  Cor,  x.  1.  4.  Gal.  iv.  21.  £p}M9.  v.  51.  Heb,  ix.  8.  23,  24--<h>5i. 
X  I.  Uc, 

i  See  HiH.  Crit  dn  F.  T.  lib  iii.  cap.  vii. 

§  Apiul  Euaeb.  Praparat.  Evangel,  lib.  viii.  cap,  ix, 

if  Prapar.  Evang,  lib  vkil  cap.  x. 

4^  m^ptid  Euicb.  Hist,  Ecclcs.  lib.  ii.  cap,  xvii» 
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cultf  sect  of  the  Jews^as  VaUgiuM  wiU  have  it;  or  lastly,  a  Idnd  of  monkish 
ConrerU  from  Judaisni  to  Christianity,  as  Eu$ebiu$  heretofore  dttcribed  thenif 
and  as  some  other  learned  nfen  seem  rather  to  conjecture. 

**  But  whatever  becomes  of  tbisy  herein  they  all  agree,  that  they  were  ort'« 
gWially  Jews,  and  therefore  we  may  be  sure  they  followed  the  same  method 
of  interpreting  scripture  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  were  wont  to  do. 

**  Ifotr,  the  account  which  Eutehiiu  from  PHlo  gives  us  of  them  is  tliis : 
The  leader*,  saysiie,  left  them  many  ancient  writings  of  their  notions  cloth- 
«d  in  ai^gorUn.  And  again ;  they  interpret  the  holy  scriptures,  viz.  of  the 
Old  Testament  alleg^rtedihf.  For  you,  must  know,  oontinnei  he,  that  they  liken 
the  law  to  an  ommoJ^  the  worda  of  which  make  up  the  boAf^  but  the  hidden 
aenae,  which  lies  under  them,  and  is  not  seen,  that  they  think  to  be  the  9ovl 
of  it.  And  this  wss  that  which  a  late  learned  author*  supposes  rendered  their 
conrersion  to  Christianity  the  more  easy.  For  being  wont  to  seek  out  the 
aptritual  meaning  of  the  law,  they  mort  resdily  embraced  the  gospel  than 
those  who  looked  no  further  than  the  outward  letter,  and  were  therefore  the 
balder  to  be  persuaded  to  comef  orer  to  so  spiritual  an  institution.** 

Tbin  far  the  pious  prelate  of  our  oVn  church.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  strange 
that  so  many  wise  and  good  men  have  all  agreed  in  acknowiedgmg  the  spi- 
ritual sense  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  interpreting  them  accordingly.  For 
aorriy  sound  reason  must  be  forced  to  allow,  that  the  Holy  Word  of  God  con^ 
talis  in  many  parts  of  it  more  than  appears  in  the  outward  figure,  or  letter. 
H  it  be  reaUy  the  Word  of  God,  proceeding  from  God,  and  consequently  par* 
taking  of  his  holy  essence,  what  candid  mind  but  is  obliged  to  see  and  oon- 
leai,  that  in  such  its  holy  essence,  it  must  be  found  more  and  more  spiritual* 
io  proportion  as  the  mind  ascendeth  to,  and  approaches  nearer,  the  essential  • 
fcuntain  from  whence  the  Word  proceeded  ?  In  the  works  of  God  in  nature, 
we  find  that  the  more  interiorly  they  come  to  be  examined,  so  much  the 
purer,  more  perfect,  and  more  astonishing  are  tlieir  forms:  the  reason  ia. 
because  the  more  interiorly  they  are  eifumined,  so  much  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  their  internal  spiritual  essences,  froo:  wlience  they  drHve  th^  ma> 
terkd  eo^ringa.  And  surely  this  constderation  retpectin|^  the  W^rku  d  God 
must  suggest  to  every  eandid  mind  the  reasonabkoess  of  supposing  thatlbe 
same  nnay  be  true  of  the  ^orif  of  God,  and  that  the  more  interbriy  it  la  eza* 
mined,  so  much  the  purer,  more  perfect,  and  mora  astonbhing  will  its  con« 
tents  be  found,  as  approaching  nearer  to  ita  internal  Divine  essence,  in  which 
it  is  infinite,  being  the  adorable  Jbhovah. 

{To  be  continued,) 

Correipondenees,  The  following  were  derived  from  die  ancient  church  16 
^  Gentiles,  viz.  the  Sun,  love ;  Jpolh,\he  God  of  wisdom  and  intelligence 
described  in  a  chariot  and  four  fiery  horses;  J^eptune^  the  sea;  sciences  in 
geoeraL  Peganu^  the  birth  of  the  intellectual  principle,  described  by  a  fly** 
^S  horse,  who  with  his  hoof  burst  open  a  fountain,  where  were  Virgim,  who 
vere  the  sciences.  Borscj  the  understanding.  Fountain,  truths,  also  erudi* 
tion.    Ji.  C.  2762.  3251.     W.  H.  4. 

•  Bruno  de  Therap  p  193. 

t  Se9  Wake  m  the  CathoHc  EpiUle  of  St  Barnabas,  tee,  24.  to  30. 
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FOB  TH£  HALCYON  LUMINABT. 

TO  THEODORE. 

SxRy 

In  the  fourth  number  of  the  Halcyon  Luminary  I  have  read 
your  brief  but  courteous  reply  to  my  remarks  in  the  third  number^ 
on  the  scriptural  difficulties  advanced  by  you  in  the  second  num« 
ber  of  that  periodical  and  pleasing;  publication.  This  reply,  so 
strongly  marks  your  candor,  and  your  love  of  truth,  that  it  has 
compelled  me  again  to  submit^  to  your  serious  and  liberal  consider- 
ation, a  few  remarks  on  some  more  of  those  difficulties  advanced 
^y  you  as  aforesaid. 

But,  sir,  should  you  calculate  upon  recelvbg  from  me  an  eluci^ 
dation  of  all  the  future  difficulties  which  your  ingenuity  may  dis> 
cover  on  the  9urface  of  the  sacred  pages,  you  will  be  disappointed, 
as  I  have  neither  time  nor  talents  for  such  extensive  services.  I 
trust,  however,  that  some  other  Christian  and  learned  reader  of  the 
Halcyon  Luminary,  will  not  fail  to  supply  this  lack  of  service. 

Previous  to  entering  on  the  present  train  of  my  intended  re- 
marks, I  would  candidly  confess  that  I  greatly  differ  from  the  edi- 
tors of  this  publication,  in  their  note  subjoined  to  your  first  ad- 
dress ;  for,  the  more  I  read  and  study  the  Bible,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that,  on  the  mere  surface  of  its  lettery  there  are  many 
**  afi/iarent  contradictions  y  inconsistencies^  and  errors"  which  can 
only  be  explained  through  a  knowledge  of  what  is  called  the  doc- 
trine, or  'science  of  correspondency,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  Scriptures  have  been  indited ;  and  which  long-lost  science  is 
now  about  to  be  re&tored  to  theyttfwrc  Church  of  God,  to  preserve 
it  from  infidelity  and  fanaticism  for  evermore.  Then  shall  <<  the 
seventh  seal  of  the  book  of  life"  be  opened;  and  the  stone  rolled 
from  the  mouth  of  Jacob*s  welly  while  the  thirsty  flocks  shall  be 
abundantly  refreshed  with  the  waters  of  life.  Then,  also,  shall 
every  true  spiritual  Israelite  again  '^ook  with  pleasure  upon  Zlon» 
while  their  eyes  shall  behold  Jerusalem  (or  the  Church  of  God)  a 
^uiet  habitation.** 

I  must  also  premise  that,  as  a  man  of  the  Lord's  new  Church, 
now  about  to  be  established  in  the  earth,  upon  the  ruins  of  hoary 
errors,  I  have  been  led  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  cer- 
tain books  within  the  lid?  of  the  Bible,  and  some  others  which  are 
there  also  included.  The  writings  of  **  Moses  and  the  Prophetsy' 
in  the  Old  Testament^  and  the  four  Gosflels  a7id  Revelations  in  the 
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New,  are  all  reveled  and  esteemed  by  me,  as  the  WotiD  op  God, 
because  I  perceive  that  in  thef^i  there  is  an  interipr  or  spiritual 
sense,  which  principally  treats  of  Goi>,  and  of  his  Churchy  or  of  the  . 
work  of  redemptions  and  of  the  work  of  regeneration :  While  many 
other  books  therein  are  evidently  apochi7phal;  or^tleastofami^ 
nor  grade.  Among  these  latter,  I  take  the  liberty  to  rank  the  book 
of  Ruth,  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  the  writings  of -£i:>*a,  JVeke** 
mia^j  and  even  those  of  Solomon^  who  though  king  of  Israel,  was 
evidently  an  Idolator  (to  say  nothing  of  his  libidinous  dispositiph)' 
and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  never  designed  to  be  the  mediuffi^  or' 
standard  of  inspired  instruction  to  the  future  Church  of  God.  In 
the  minor  grade  also,  am  I  inclined  to  class  the  apostolic  Epistles, 
some  of  which  were  evidently  nothing  more  than  firivatey  or  at  most 
fiaatoral  letters,  and  never  expected,  by  those  that  wrote  them,  to 
be  ranked  with  the  Word  of  God.  These  Epistles,  therefore, 
though  well  calculated  for  the  infant  Church  of  Christ,  and  though 
doubtless  written  under  a  high  degree  of  illumination^  were  not, 
at  the  same  time,  intended  or  designed  to  rank  with  the  pages  of 
DiviNS  INSPIRATION.  They  are,  doubtless,  the  afiostle*s  word ; 
but  not  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  Hence  any  doctrines  or  difir- 
culties,  derived  from  this  minor  class  of  writings,  I  do  not  hold 
myself  equally  bound  to  attend  to. 

But  after  all  these  preliminary  remarks,  there  appears  to  me^ 
no  contradiction  at  all  between  the  two  passages  cited  from  Eccies. 
L  4.  and  from  Luke  xxi.  33.  In  the  former  passage  Solomon  speaks 
as  a  mere  natural  philosopher,  and  therefore  his  words  evidently 
refer  to  this  natural  earth,  and  the  succession  of  the  natural  gene* 
rations  of  its  inhabitants ;  while  the  natural  earth  itself  (in  his  opi- 
nion) would  abide  for  ever,  being  the  creation  of  a  Being  infinitely 
powerful,  wise,  and  good ;  and  appearing  to  be  admirably  calculate 
ed  to  answer  every  benevolent  design  of  the  Deity,  if  its  inhabit^ 
ants  were  such  as  they  ought  to  be.  But,  say  you,  mankind  have 
sinned,  and  come  short  of  that  glory  of  God,  which  was  doubtless 
designed  for  them  here,  as  well  as  in  the  world  to  cotne.  True. 
Yet,  may  it  not  be  asked,  how  can  the  destruction  of  this  world  ap- 
ply as  a  penalty,  or  propitiation  for  man's  transgression ;  or  as 
any  satisfaction  to  the  broken  law  of  God  ?  It  certainly  cannot. 
And,  may  it  not  also  be  asked,  how  could  the  sins  of  mankind  here 
on  earth,  pollute  the  heavens,  so  as  to  require  their  dissolution ; 
and  in  the  event  of  their  dissolution,  where  could  their  holy  happy 
inhabitants  reside? 

Vol.  I.  Cc  -Mf.  5. 
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When  our  Lord,  therefore,  speak»  in  the  xxi.  ch.  and  63d  ver.  of 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  respecting  the  ^^  passing  away**  of  the  hea- 
vens and  of  the  earth,  we  should  not  con&ider  that  lie  spoke  as  a 
mere  natural  philosopher ;  but  as  announcing,  in  the  peculiar  aii4 
correspondential  style  of  the  Word  of  Qod,  the  future  and  awfi4 
degeneracy  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  consequent  judgment^ 
cjondemnatioriy  s^d  eonsumtnation  of  this  Church;  and  h£nce,inthe 
preceding  verse,  by  way  of  explanation,  he  assures  the  Jews  thatf 
^^THAT  GENERATION  ahould  tiot  paBs^*  Until  all  things  which  he 
selated  on  that  occasion  should  come  to  pass.  If  then,  agreeably 
to  the  teaumony  of  our  Lord,  this  paaaing  away  of  the  heaveiis  and 
of  the  earth  actually  took  place,  in  its  true  and  spiritual  sense, 
before  the  end  of  the  generation  of  men  then  existing,  does  it  not 
folloM^,  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  were 
spiritual  and  not  natural}  or,  in  other  words,  the  corrupt /rriitcZ/i/M 
tliat  then,  and  for  a  long  time  before,  obtained  in  the  Jewish  Church  I 
fheac  principtesj  we  all  know,  have  long  since  passed  away^  and 
^\\  the  superatitious  forms  of  worship  thereon  predicated.  As  % 
further  confirmation  of  the  justness  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  p^r* 
mit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  second  chapter  of  the  prophecy . 
of  Joel,  and  from  the  28th  to  the  32d  verses,  where  speaking  on  the. 
same  awful  subject  he  thus  expresses  himself:  ^Andii  shali  come 
to  paasy  that  after  these  things  I  will  pour  out  of  my  spirit  t/ipon 
qllfeshylS^c,  and  I  will  show  wonders  in  the  heavens^  and  in  the 
enrthy  Uood^  andjire^  and  vapor  of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned 
into  darkness^  and  the  moon  into  bloody  before  the  coming  of  the 
great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord."  Now  let  us  look  into  the 
ii.  ch.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  St.  Peter  plainly  and  po- 
sitively announces  that  these  remarkable  occurrences  took  place 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  and  will  it  not  be  evident,  that  though 
Solomon,  as  a  natural  philosopher,  might  have  justly  concluded, 
thiit  this  natural  earth  would  continue  for  ever,  as  a  habitation  for 
9ien,  during  their  state  of  probation,  yet,  the  imaginary  beavensy 
which  fanatics  have  endeavored  to  build  for  themselvesy  on  evil 
apd  erroneous  principles,  were  long  since  decreed  and  predicted 
should  ^-^ pass  away?*' 

In  Jeremiah,  also,  (iv.  ch.  23  ver.)  there  is  a  passage^  equally 
singular,  and  equally  in  point.  ^*- 1  beheld  the  earthy  and  lo  !  it  xuas 
voidy  and  the  heavens^  and  they  had  no  Hght :  I  beheld  the  moun^ 
tainsy  and  they  were  removedyond  all  the  hills  moved  lightly  :  I  be* 
heidy  and  there  was  no  many  and  all  the  birds  oftM  h^aven^  were 
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Jfed.^'  Here  is  a  chaos  almost  as  great  as  that  described  in  the 
fitst  chapter  of  Genesis,  (and  in  my  opinion  of  a  similar  kind.)  But 
-where  is  the  man,  (or  rather  the  wikl  fanatic)  who  can  believe  that 
the  natural  heavens  had  no  light  in  Jeremiah's  days,  or,  that  the 
earth  had  then  no  form,  and  that  not  a  man^  or  a  bird  could  be  seen  ? 
Surely  if  there  beany  who  can  swallow  these  declarations  as  truth, 
in  their  mere  literal  sense,  they  may  be  considered  as  some  of 
those, which  the  same  prophet  describes  in  the  verse  preceding; 
*<  Sottish  children  who  have  no  understanding:** 

Our  Lord  tells  us  that  his  words  are  "  S/drit  and  they  are  life  ;'* 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  contain  a  recondite  or  spiritual  sense 
ivithin  the  literal  sense,  as  the  soul  is  within  the  body  of  man  :  T0 
this  sense  the  men  oythe  Lord's  new,  or  future  church,  are  now 
taught  to  direct  their  attention,  whereby  "  the  rough  ways  qf  the 
Lord  will  become  smooth,  and  the  crooked  ways  straight,*  and  all 
flesh  see  his  great  salvation.  Farewel,  Theodore,  and  be  assured, 
that  in  thus  troubling  you,  and  trespassing  on  the  limited  and  va-^ 
luable  pages  of  the  Halcyon  Luminary,  I  have  no  end  or  object 
but  what  is  pious  and  benevolent :  the  vindi cat k>n  of  divine  reve- 
lation,  as  to  its  consistency  and  spirituality,  and  thereby  the  pror 
jnotion  of  righteousness  and  truth  in  the  earth. 

JOHN  HARGROVE,  M.  N.  C. 
Baltimore  J  jifirU  U,  1812. 

t:j*»  The  editors  would  observe  that,  if  their  reverend  corre* 
•pondent  will  cai*efully  examine  the  note  alluded  to  in  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  above  communication,  he  will  find  that  there  is 
not  the  least  shadow  of  difference  in  opinion  between  them.  The 
editors  there  assert  that  the  internal  and  spiritual^  instruction  con- 
taiaed  in  the  bible,  is  ^  harmoniously  arranged,  without  even  afi* 
ftartni  eontradictione^  inconsistencies^  and  errors,"  H.  L. 


TO  THB  EDITORS. 

In  Revelations,  chap.  xiii.  verse  17  and  18,  it  is  said,  <<and  that 
00  roan  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name 
6f  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name.  Here  is  wisdom.  Let 
him  that  bath  understanding  count  the  number  of  the  beast :  for 
k  is  the  ntmiber  of  a  man;  and  his  number  is  six  hundred}  three- 
score and  six." 
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As  your  Magazine  is  calculated  to  give  every  reader  the  most 
satisfactory  information  on  every  subject,  a  method  how  to  calcu- 
late the  number  of  his  namci  or  the  number  of  the  beast,  villi 
gentlemeu}  greatly  oblige,  AMICUS. 


In  reply  to  the  above,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  the 
book  of  Revelation  treats  solely  of  (he  destruction  of  the  present 
Christian  Church,  both  among  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants ;  and  afterwards  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  church,  called 
the  New  Jerusalem.  The  first  sixteen  chapters,  inclusive,  treat 
of  the  Protestants;  the  17th  and  18th  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  and 
the  succeeding  chapters  of  the  Last  Judgment}  and  the  New 
Church. 

It  has,  generally,  been  supposed,  that  the  beast  spoken  of  in 
the  1 6th  chapter  is  the  Pope  of  Rome;  and  in  this  many  have 
been  confii*med  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Pope's  name,  in  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin,  making  the  number  666.  But  not  to 
dwell  upon  this  trifling  mode  of  explanation,  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  an  hundred  other  names,  and  which  at  best  makes  the 
passage  a  mere  rebus  or  conundrum^  and  consequently  unwor- 
thy a  place  in  the  divine  oracles  of  truth ;  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  the  irue  interfiretation  in  as  clear  and  concise  a  manner  as 
possible. 

That  no  man  might  buy  or  selly  save  he  that  had  the  mark^  or 
the  name  of  the  beast^  or  the  number  of  his  name^  signifies  a  pro* 
hibltion  that  no  person  shall  become  a  teacher,  or  be  inaugurated 
into  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  or  Doctors  of  Divinity,  or  even  be  called  orthodox,  unless 
he  acknowledges  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone,  and  swears  that  he  both  believes  and  loves  that  (aith,  or  at 
least  that  he  believes  and  loves  articles  of  doctrine  which  accord 
therewith.  By  buying  and  selling  is  signified  to  obtain  knowledges 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  faith  alone,  and  to  teach  them.  By 
the  mark  of  the  beast  is  signified  an  acknowledgment  and  confes- 
sion that  one  i^  a  Reformed  Christian,  or  in  other  wgrdS)  a  Pro- 
testant. By  the  name  of  the  beast,  and  the  number  of  his  name, 
is  meant  the  quality  of  the  doctrine ;  and  by  the  beast  itself  is 
meant  the  doctrine  of  faith  alone,  as  received  among  the  laity  \ 
for  the  beast  here  alluded  to,  is  the  beast  that  rose  out  of^the  sea, 
verse  1,  of  this  chapter,  by  which  is  signified  that  faith  among 
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the  laity,  or  common  people  of  the  Church ;  whereas  by  the  beast 
that  rose' out  of  the  earth,  verse  11,  b  signified  the  same  faith  as 
received  by  the  clergy.  The  reason  why  it  is  said  or  the  name  of 
the  beast,  orthe  number  of  his  name, is  because  the  doctrine,  which 
is  here  signified  by  the  dragon  and  his  beast,  is  not  in  all  respects 
alike  in  the  different  Protestant  kingdoms;  but  yet  in  this  one  fun- 
damental  point  they  are  universally  agreed,  viz.  Thaf  mania  juatU 
Jled  and  taved  by  faith  without  the  worka  of  the  lavf. 

Here  ie  wiadom^  signifies  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  on 
reading  the  Apocalypse  and  its  spiritual  interpretation,  to  see  and 
understand  the  true  nature  and  quality  of  the  doctrine  taught  by 
the  clergy,  concerning  God,  and  concerning  man*s  salvation  by 
faith  alone.  By  the  above  words  we  are  also  to  understand,  that 
the  doctrine  of  faith  separate  from  charity,  being  a  complex  of  the 
most  enormous  falses,  is  reputed  by  Protestants,  who  midntain  it, 
to  be  the  summit  of  wisdom,  although  in  reality  it  is  no  less  than 
downright  insanity. 

JLet  him  that  hath  understanding  count  the  number  qf  the  beaatj 
signifies  that  they  who  are  in  illumination  from  the  Lord,  may 
know  the  real  quality  of  the  religion  of  faith  alone,  and  how  its 
adherents  confirm  it  by  certain  passages  of  the  Word  falsely  under* 
stood.  To  have  understanding,  means  to  be  in  illumination  from 
the  Lord.  To  count  the  number  of  the  beast,  signifies  to  inquire 
into,  and  discover  the  quality  of  that  doctrine.  The  reason  why 
they  who  are  in  illumination  from  the  Lord,  are  to  inquire  into  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  faith  alone,  and  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  is  be- 
cause  the  real  quality  of  the  faith  of  that  religion  cannot  be  dis- 
covered  by  any  others  ;  for  the  whole  of  the  Word,  by  which  this 
examination  must  be  conducted,  and  according  to  which  the  con- 
clusion must  be  drawn,  is  in  the  light  of  heaven,  and  consequently 
can  only  be  seen  and  understood  in  that  light :  It  is  that  light 
which  illuminates  man  ;  and  therefore  none  can  investigate  or  dis- 
cover the  quality  of  the  faith  of  any  religion,  which  is  confirmed 
by  passages  uken  from  the  Word,  but  they  who  are  admitted  into 
the  light  of  heaven,  and  are  thereby  in  illumination  from  the  Lord. 

I^or  it  is  the  number  of  a  man,  signifies  the  quality  of  that  faith, 
us  if  it  were  formed  from  the  right  understanding  of  truths,  which 
the  man  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  in  possession  of;  although  in 
reality  it  is  destitute  of  truth,  and  contrary  to  the  true  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures.  Number  signifies  quality.  Man  sig- 
nifies wisdom  and    intelligence;  but  in  the  present  case  self-de*- 
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Tired  wisdom,  becausfe  it  is  said  of  those  who  sepanite  faith  from 
charity.  It  is  to  be  obsei-vrti  that  the  whole  Church  appears  be- 
fore the  Lord  as  one  man  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  quality 
of  a  Church  is,  in  the  letter  of  Scripture,  said  to  be  the  number  of 
a  man. 

And  his  number  IB  sir  hundred  threescore  and  six^  signifies  that 
every  truth  of  the  Word  is  falsified  by  the  Protestant  doarine  of 
fiiiih  separate  from  good  works.     The  number  666  ugnifies  all 
falses  and  evils  in  one  mass  ;  the  reason  of  which  signification  is 
as  follows.     All  numbers  in  the  Word  signify  things  and  tbmr 
qualities :  thus  the  number  6  denotes  all,  beiivg  predicated  parti- 
cularly of  truths  and  goods  thence  derived ;  but  in  the  opposite 
sense,  of  evils  and  falses  thence  derived ;  for  that  number  is  com- 
pounded of  2  and  3  multiplied  together,  and  the  number  3  is  pre- 
dicated either  of  goods  or  evils,  and  the  number  3,  either  of  truths 
or  falses,  according  to  the  subject  treated  of.     Now  every  com- 
pounded number  bears  tlie   same  signification,   as  the  onginal 
simple  numbers  from  which  it  arises,  either  by  addition,  multipli- 
cution,  or  triplication ;  with  this  difference  alone,  that  their  signi- 
ficuiion  is  hereby  exalted,  and  rendered  more  full  and  complete. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  number  6,  being  compounded  of  3  and  3) 
which  respectively  have  relation  to  goods  and  truths,  signifies  all 
truths  and  goods,  but  in  the  present  case  all  falses  and  evils  col- 
Iccied  into  one  general  mass ;  and  in  order  that  this  ugmficatxon 
rnight  be  extended  to  its  full  complement,  or  highest  pitch,  there* 
fore   the  number  6  is  tripled,  so  as  to  produce  666 ;  for  6  multi- 
j>lied  by  1,  is  6 ;  6  multiplied  by  10,  is  60 ;  and  6  multiplied  by  100, 
is  600 ;  which  added  together  amount  exactly  to  666 :  by  which 
triplication  is  signified  the  full,  total,  and  complete  measure  of 
iklses  and  evils  from  beginning  to  end,  so   that  in  the  present 
Christian  Church,  as  a  C'A^rrA,  there  no  longer  remains  the  small- 
est degree  of  genuine  truth  or  f:ood. 

From  the  whole  then  it  is  evident,  that  by  the  number  666> 
which  is  said  to  be  the  number  of  a  man,  and  to  compute  whicK 
he  that  hath  understanding  is  invited,  is  signified  the  quality  of 
faith  separate  from  good  works,  in  that  it  consists  of  the  most 
enormous  falses  and  evils,  which  entirely  destroyed  the  Protest- 
ant Church.  By  its  being  said,  ict  him  thai  hath  understanding 
count  the  number  (f  the  beast^  is  not  meant,  that  there  is  any 
great  wisdom  in  merely  knowing  that  such  is  the  significauon  of 
the  number;  but  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  and  intelligent  JxOBBi 
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to  inveMigate,  discover,  and  reject  those  falses  and  evils,  which 
constitute  the  quality  of  faith  separate  from  life,  and  which  are 
involved,  as  in  a  labyrinth,  in  all  the  doctrines  of  modem  theology. 
We  have  not  leisure  at  present  to  point  out  the  false  reasonings 
of  those,  who  endeavor  to  establish  their  favorite  heresy  of  jutti^ 
Jication  and  salvatum  by  faith  alone  $  we  shall  only  observe,  that 
it  is  Chiefly  done  by  the  perversion  and  abuse  of  this  grand  truth, 
which  is  every  where  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  namely.  That 
man  of  himself  cannot  do  any  thing  that  is  really  good.  By  theif 
false  and  dangerous  interpretation  of  this  truth,  it  is  come  to  pass, 
that  all  the  truths  and  goods  of  the  Church  are  not  only  neglected, 
but  even  treated  with  contempt,  and  rejected,  under  an  idea  which 
is  held  out,  that  man  is  at  liberty  to  desist  from  doing  good  WerkSy 
because  (as  they  say)  if  good  works  are  not  in  themselves  really 
good,  then  they  are  rather  of  a  damning,  than  of  a  saving  natui^e. 
Thus,  (wonderful  to  relate !)  by  one  single  truth  falsely  under^ 
stood,  and  strangely  perverted,  all  the  truths  and  goods  of  the 
Word  are  rejected,  and  the  Church  brought  to  its  constimmatiom 
Sqch  is  the  signification  of  the  nimiber  666,  when  understood  ac 
cording  to  its  spiritual  sense.  M.  K. 
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The  following  sheets  will  bring  strange  things  to  the  ears  of 
those  who  are  altogetlier  unaccustomed  to  consider  deeply,  and 
think  seriously  of  these  things;  and  probably  will  be  hastily  reject-f 
•d  and  condemned.  But  the  wise  will  lay  these  things  to  hearty 
and  examine  whether  they  are  so,  and  not  rashly  condemn:  they 
will  not  judge  according  to  outward  appearances,  and  bare  outward 
literal  expressions  of  Scripture ;  but,ha^ng  the  spirit  of  God,  will' 
turn  inward,  sit  at  Wisdom's  feet,  and,  by  hearkening  to  her  voice, 
will  discern  the  hidden  things  of  God. 

My  only  inducement  to  cast  this  my  mite  into  tlie  treasury,  is, 
an  heart-felt  concern  to  see  so  many  of  my  brethren,  who  are  eam^ 
•stly  desiring  the  bread  of  life,  and  to  return  to  their  Father's  house, 
u  the  lame  turned  out  of  the  way,  and  kept  in  fear,  bondage,  and 
hunger,  by  error  and  false  teaching. 

Thb  important  subject  would  have  been  treated  moreiargely, 
^i  foe  want  of  leisure;  and  although  some  places  may  seem  dark 
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at  first}  yet  I  doubt  not  but  the  whole,  taken  together,  will  appear 
quite  clear  to  the  truly  spiritual  discerner ;  and  am  inclined  to  hope 
it  will  be  8U1  incitement  to  some,  who  are  favored  with  light  and 
ability,  to  treat  this  more  at  large,  and  with  greater  plainness,  in  a 
true  spirit  of  Christian  love  to  their  brethren,  and  oppose  the  de« 
stnictive  torrent  of  error  and  falsity.  And  surely  no  Christian  man, 
who  has  the  smallest  measure  of  divine  light,  if  he  would  exercise 
it,  could  receive  such  falsities,  absurdities,  and  contradictions, 
which  are  almost  every  where  heard  for  truths. 

Who  does  not  see  that  both  the  pulpit  and  the  press  are  much 
employed  by  those  who  call  themselves  gospel  preachers,  in  strife, 
contention,  opposition,  and  clamorous  controversy  ^  and  this  to 
defend  some  points  of  their  different  doctrines  opposite  to  eacb 
other,  and  both  equally  false  in  themselves;  yet  pillars  to  their  tot* 
tering  systems  ?  Thus  scattering  among  the  people,  whom  they 
have  deceived,  fire-brands,  darkness,  and  death.  These  things, 
being  duly  attended,  must  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  whatfol- 
loweth ;  but  as  wisdom  doth  not  consist  in  a  multitude  of  words, 
but  inwardly  to  hearken,  and  outwardly  obey,  this  jarring  and  con- 
tention among  men  professing  themselves  divines,  or  ministers  of 
Christ,  is  a  clear  and  undeniable  proof  that  they  are  in  the  dark, 
and  ignorant  of  the  mysteiy  of  divine  things ;  not  in  the  light  of  the 
truth,  for  if  they  were  truly  enlightened,  and  by  a  new  birth  natives 
of  the  divine  spiritual  kingdom  of  light,  their  interior  eyes  would 
be  formed  by  this  light,  which  is  unity  and  harmony  itself,  and  can 
produce  nothing  but  concord,  union,  and  love.  But  man  is  uughit 
that  God  consists  of  three  distinct  separate  persons,  from  which 
the  imagination  immediately  formeth  in  itself  three  different  im- 
ages for  itself,  and  setteth  them  up  in  its  own  temple  for  its  gods, 
ascnbing  to  each  certain  inclinations  and  properties,  agreeable  to 
its  own  complexion  and  the  rules  of  the  school.  Hence  ariseth 
that  multiplicity  of  dark  a^d  false  conceptions  concerning  the  one 
true  God;  and  consequently,  the  great  variety  of  sects  and  parties 
in  religion. 

But  when  the  heaven-bom  meek  soul  would  think  with  rever- 
ence on  the  Trinity  of  the  Deity,  let  him  diligently  guard  against 
the  idea  of  Three,  or  making  any  division ;  but  consider  him  as  a 
Divine  Man,  whose  Soul  is  the  Father,  whose  Body  is  the  Son, 
and  whose  proceeding  Operation  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  being 
duly  considered  and  rightly  understood,  will  greatly  elucidate  and 
coDifirm  what  is  herein  afiinned,  that  Christ  Jesus  is  the  one  Lord 
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Jehovaby  in  whom  is  the  mystery  called  the  Trinity^  and  may  ter- 
minate all  controversy  thereon. 

When  these  truths  are  attended  to,  they  vrill  clearly  show  the 
use  and  design  of  all  the  sacrifices  and  ablutions  ordained  of  old ; 
they  were  not^  as  we  have  been  often  taught,  types  of  that  great 
sacrifice  which  was  afterwards  to  be  made  by  God  the  Son,  to 
atone  and  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Father:  far  otherwise;  it  was 
.  to  show  man  that  his  beastly  nature  must  be  put  to  death,  must  be 
sacrificed;  that  he  must  put  off  all  that  pollution  of  this  outward 
life  which  stands  in  selfish  and  earthly  desires :  for  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  old  man  dieth,  the  new  man  liveth. 

Our  Lord  having  been  shown  the  magnificence  of  the  building 
of  the  temple,  makes  this  answer  to  hk  disciples:  *'See  ye  not  all 
these  things?  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  shall  not  be  left  one 
stone  npaa  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down."  The  disci- 
ples being  then  unenlightened,  unregenerate,  and  having  only  an 
outward,  sensitive,  and  rational  life,  centering  in  earth,  and  out- 
ward earthly  things,  had  very  little  or  no  knowledge  of  heavenly 
things,  or  divine  mysteries ;  therefore  they  understood  the  Lon) 
only  according  to  the  bare  outward  literal  sense :  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  our  Liord  seldom  spoke  of  outward  transitory 
thidg6>  but  in  and  by  them  declared  and  delivered  important  myste- 
ries of  inward  divine  things :  and  surely  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
our  Lord's  business  on  earth  was  more  important  than  to  bo  con- 
fined to  earthly  things.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  we  still  find 
that  those  men  among  us,  who  have  a  little  more  human  learning 
than  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  and  are  thereupon  called  divines, 
teach  that  our  Lord  only  meant  the  outward  temple,  and  that  his 
prediction  was  literally  fulfilled;  and  that  the  Roman  general  not 
only  demolished  the  temple,  but  moved  every  stone  to  tlie  very 
foundation.  Now  what  proof  there  is  of  this,  I  know  not ;  nor  do 
I  find  any  one  assign  any  other  reason  for  Titus's  acting  thus, 
Uian  his  enragement  against  the  Jews  for  their  obstinacy,  in  not 
delivering  up  the  city  sooner.  How  far  this  carrieth  the  least  pro- 
bability of  truth,  or  of  what  moment  it  is  to  the  spiritual  divine 
man,  in  what  manner  this  heap  of  dark  earth  was  thrown  down,  I 
vill  leave  to  the  truly  enlightened  to  determine. 

This  important  and  very  remarkable  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  with  the  corresponding  parts  in  Mark  and  Luke,  have 
generally  been  understood  to  mean  both  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  destruction  of  the  whole  earthy 
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that  is,  the  end  of  this  world.  But  all  the  commentatotsy  who  htr^ 
considered  it  in  this  light,  have  so  far  failed  in  their  expositions^ 
meeting  with  such  insurmountable  difficulties  in  reconciling  eair 
Lord's  words  in  the  different  parts,  to  be  consistent  with  them* 
selves  and  their  own  plan,  that,  instead  of  discovering  our  Lord's 
internal  spiritual  meaning,  they  have  cast  a  cloud  of  darkness  over 
it ;  and  their  comments  have  been  confusion  and  absurdity ;  for, 
confining  themselves  to  the  outward  letter,  they  (not  being  able 
to  see  any  farther,  or  penetrate  any  deeper)  could  not  possibly 
make  any  better  of  i^  But,  I  doubt  not,  it-  ivill  plainly  appear, 
as  we  pass  on,  that  our  Lord  did  not  in  any  part  of  these  scriptures 
simply  mean  ih  eldest  ruction  of  the  city  and  temple,  nor  has  it  the 
least  respect  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But  it  seemeth  very  clear 
that  the  disciples  had  such  confidence  in  the  durableness  of  their 
outward  temple,  that  it  would  stand  as  long  as  the  world  endured; 
and  that  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  words  would  be  the  end  of  the 
worlds  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  taking  of  the  Lord*S|WOfds  con- 
cerning the  temple  in  the  bare  outward  sense,  they  had  much  bet- 
ter ground  for  their  conclusions,  than  those  have  for  their  a^ser* 
tions  who  tell  us,  that  the  Romans  razed  the  very  foundation;  for 
as  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  foundation  was  laid  very  deep,  so 
it  is  as  probable  that  part  of  it  will  remain  as  long  as  the  mountain 
remaineth,  on  which  it  was  built.  That  this  scripture  does  not 
mean  simply  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  nor  yet  the  end  of  the 
world,  must  be  clear  to  every  discerning  mind,  on  considering  the 
different  expressions  and  their  dbagreement,  when  taken  in  that 
light;  so  that  it  must  be  needless  tb  descend  to  particulars  to 
prove  it,  as  likewise  it  is  not  to  be  considered  according  to  the 
outward  literal  expression. 

The  disciples,  being  greatly  struck  with  our  Lord's  words,  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  asking  him  what  will  precede  as  a  sign  of 
the  approach  and  fulfilment  of  these  things,  and  when  the  end  of 
the  world  will  be.  But  let  us  mark  and  well  weigh  the  Lord's 
answer,  who  well  knew  they  did  not  then  understand  nor  compre* 
hend  spiritual  things ;  and  what  he  saith  to  them  he  stijl  suth  to 
every  member  in  every  age.  of  the  church:  "Take  heed  that  no 
man  deceive  you."  But  how  little  is  this  attended  to !  Each  man 
is  hearkening  to  the  outward  voice  of  man,  and  not  to  the  internal 
voice  of  Christ ;  so  is  deceived  by  man,  and  deceiveth  himself. 

It  must  be  granted  by  all,  that  our  Lord's  doctrine  was  truly 
spiritual;  but  as  none  can  comprehend  spiritual  things  but  the 
truly  spiritual  man,  it  is  herein  that  men  are  deceived ;  for  divine 
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mysteries  cannot  lie  comprehended  by  the  rational  powers,  antil 
the  understanding  of  man  is  enlightened  by  the  true  and  genuine 
light  of  Heaven«  Therefore  no  man  whateveryhow  learned  soever 
in  earthly  wisdom,  can  possibly  understand  the  things  of  God,  until 
there  is  an  union,  at  least  in  some  degree,  between  the  human  and 
divine  nature  by  regeneration. 

^  Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  you :  for  many  shall  come  in 
my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ;  and  shall  deceive  many.'* 

N'owno  one  will,  I  think,  pretend  to  prove  that  this  was  fulfilled 
in  its  full  sense  between  our  Lord's  death  and  the  destruction  of 
the  material  temple ;  so  this  first  sign,  as  well  as  many  others  men- 
tioned^ may  serve  not  as  only  as  a  negative  proof  that  our  Lord's 
word3  are  not  to  be  understood  literally,  and  that  they  are  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  nor  yet  to  mean  the 
end  of  the  world,  according  to  its  present  form,  or  its  purification, 
and  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  glory. 

But  it  may  be  asked  here,  what  then  did  our  Lord  mean  ?  anA 
what  are  the  important  things  here  foretold?  To  this  I  will  just 
answer  in  general,  and  afterwards  descend  to  particulars,  and  de- 
monstrate the  truth. 

The  great  and  important  change  and  revolution  which  our  Lord 
here  speaketh  of,  called  the  end,  is  the  end  and  destruction  of  what 
is  now  called  the  Christian  Church ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  over- 
coming, destruction,  and  end  of  the  reign,  dominion,  rule,  and  go- 
vernment of  the  principalities,  powers,  and  prevailing  force  of 
darkness,  error,  and  falsehood,  over  and  against  the  light  and  truth : 
it  is  the  judging,  dethroning,  condemning,  and  casting  out,  that 
man  of  sin,  or  Antichrist;  which  is  the  aspiring,  exalted,  proud, 
dark,  and  ignorant  reason  of  fiiUen,  unregenerate  man,  (so  we  need 
not  go  to  Rome,  or  any  distant  part,  to  find  Antichrist;  for  every 
man's  breast  is  his  seat  and  throne  until  regenerated.)    These 
powers,  and  prevailing  authority  of  the  principalides  of  darkness 
and  error,' have  spread  themselves*  and  gained  dominion  through- 
out the  whole  professing  world;  so  that  truth  is  nowhere  to  be 
found,  declared  and  maintained,  without   being  falsified,  mixed 
with,  or  overcome  by  error  and  darkness :  I  mean  doctrinal  truths  ; 
fi>r  light  is  called  darkness,  and  darkness  light:  falsehoods  are  im- 
posed by  the  priests,  and  received  by  the  people  for  truths.    Thus 
the  foundation  being  laid  in  the  sand  of  ignorance  and  falsity,  the 
supcrstructjire  raised  by  the  skill  of  Antichrist  and  power  of  dark- 
ness, its  confused  heap  must  soon  fall,  its  very  foundation  be  razed^ 
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and  not  one  stone  be  left  upon  another.    This  is  the  end  our  LordT 
has  so  plainly  pointed  at,  and  so  .fully  described,  which  is  nowvery 
near  at  hand.    Nay,  (if  the  reader  can  bear  to  heur  the  real  tmtbj) 
k  is  already  arrived;  and  at  this  day  the  Scripture  is  fulfilled* 

^To  be  continued,^ 


[The  Editors  of  the  Halcyoa  hamnmryg  agpreeshly  to  their  promise^  havo 
tfie  pleasure  to  offer  their  readers  in  the  present  number  the  cooimaicenient 
of  the  DICTIONARY  OF  CORRESPONDENCES,  which  shaU  be  continued, 
in  convenient  portions,  through  all  future  numbers  of  the  work.  The  dif- 
ficulty which  many  persons  labor  under,  on  first  reading  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church,  for  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  Science  9/ Cervetpemd- 
encett  accoxding  to  which  every  part  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  written,  will,  it 
is  trusted,  be  much  lesiened  by  a  careful  attention  to  this  invaluable  work. 
It  is  a  oomplete  JHctUnary  ^  CorreapondenceMp  Repteeemiaiimu^  and  the  spx* 
BIT  UAL  ugmfcaUvn  ^'wordifMM  used  in  the  holy  Word.  To  which  will  be 
added,  occasional  remarks*  in  a  brief  manner,  tending  to  illustrate  the  doc- 
trines alluded  to  in  the  explanation  of  the<particuhr  word^.  The  whole  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  ord^er.  Though  the  limits,  to  which  we  must  necessa- 
rily be  confined,  will  not  at  present  adndt  of  our  entering  inter  all  tfaemimatl» 
of  critical  observation,  yet  we  trust  it  will  be  fi>und  of  general  oti)i^>  sad 
highly  interesting  to  all  our  readers.l 


DICTIONARY  OF  CORRESPONDENCES. 

AAROJ^/"^  as  a  priest,  represents  the  Lord  in  respect  to  the  good 
of  love,  or  the  celestial  principle ;  his  children,  his  garments,  his 
beard,  his  ephod,and  breast-plate,  signify  truths  derived  from  good. 
Sometimes  he  represents  the  divine  law,  which  is  truth ;  also 
that  truth  which  proceeds  mediately  from  the  Lord,  when  by  Mb- 
eea  is  signified  the  truth  which  proceeds  immediately  from  himv  At 
other  times,  Aaron  denotes  the  external  of  the  Word,  of  the  church, 
and  of  worship*  In  the  opposite  sense  he  represents  idolatrotis 
worship,  as  when  he  made  the  golden  calf  for  the  children  of  Israel. 

ABELy  signifies  charity.    His  offering  being  more  acceptable  . 
tp  Jehovah  than  Cain's,  implies  that  charity,  or  a  good  life,  is 
more  efficacious  in  the  article  of  salvation,  than  faith  alone.    His- 
being  slain  by  Cain,  denotes  also,  that  the  doctrine  of  faith  alone 
is  destructive  pf  charity,  or  a  good  life. 

ABADDOJSTy  the  destruction  of  spiritual  truth  and  good  ;  th^ 
i*  effected  by  the  lowest  sensual  principle  of  man. 
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ABIHU  and  KADAB^  the  sods  of  Aaron^  represented  the  doc- 
trine of  truth;  Muiad  doctrine  drawn  from  the  internal  sense^and 
jibiAu  doctrine  drawn  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word.  They 
are  both  mentioned  together,  in  order  to  show  that  the  literal  and 
spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  cannot  be  separated.  The  reason  of 
their  being  both  slain,  was  because  they  offered  strange  fire  before 
Jehovah  in  their  own  censers;  which  signifies  that  they  framed  a 
doctrine  not  founded  on  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

.^^/Jlf£2«j5C/r,  signifies  the  doctrine  of  fidtb,  having  re9Q>ect 
to  things  rational. 

ABOMIJ^ATIOZ/'y  the  profanation  of  the  holy  things  of  the 
"VVord.  The  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  the  prophet 
Daniel,  means  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  Church,  when 
there  i^ neither  charity  nor  faith  left  remaining  in  it.  Such  is  the 
state  of  the  present  Christian  Church,  in  consequence  of  having 
divided  God  into  Three  Persons,  and  thus  falsified  the  Word. 

AJBOFEj  in  the  spiritual  sense,  means  within.  There  are  twe 
kinds  of  order,  viz.  successive,  and  simultaneous.  An  idea  of 
successive  order  may  be  had  from  a  column,  the  head  of  which  is 
td^ove^  and  the  foot  6e/ow— but  simultaneous  order  is  like  the  same 
column  subsiding  into  a  p4ane,  in  which  case  that  part  which  form- 
ed the  head  in  successive  order,  and  was  above j  now  becomes  the 
middle  in  simultaneous  order,  and  is  vnthin.  The  scripture  fre-^ 
quently  expresses  things  according  to  successive  order,  which  in 
reality  exist  according  to  simultaneous  order.  Thus  when  it  is 
said  that  heaven  is  above^  or  on  high,  we  are  to  understand  that 
it  is  vfUhiuy  agreeably  to  these  words  of  the  Lord,  <'  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  within  you.'* 

ABRAHAM^  or  abramj  represents  love  or  saving  faith  5  and 
his  seed  signifies  all  in  the  universe,  who  are  principled  in  love. 
In  a  supreme  sense,  Abraham  represents  the  Divine  Humanity  of 
tbe  Lord,  but  in  an  especial  manner  the  Celestial  principle  there- 
in, which  is  Divine  good;  while  Isaac  represents  the  Divine  Spi-. 
ritual  principle,  and  Jacob  the  Divine  Natural.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  Abraham^  laaacj  and  Jacobj  is  representative  and  signifi- 
cative of  the  Lord's  life  when  in  the  world.  The  reason  why  the 
names  of  Abram  and  Sarcu  were  changed  into  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
-was  to  denote  that  the  humanity  of  the  Lord  would  become  Divine  ; 
for  the  letter  H,  added  to  both  their  names,  was  taken  from  the 
tvord  Jehovah,  and  implies  infinity.  By  Lazarus  being  carried^ 
after  death>  into  Abraham^  bosom^  is  meant  that  he  was  rCQcived 
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into  hearen  by  the  Lord;   for  in  heaven  Abraham  is  in  no  higher 
estimation  than  any  other  mani  who  is  in  a  like  degree  of  good- 
'  ness  and  truth. 

ABROAD^  signifies  in  externals.  To  be  brought  forth  airoad, 
and  look  toward  heaven.  Gen.  xv.  5.  means  to  consider  all  exter- 
nal or  natural  things  as  types  and  represenutives  of  things  inter- 
nal or  spiritual. 

ABSEIiCE.  The  Lord  is  said  to  be  abncnt  from  maDi  when 
he  is  in  spiritual  temptations ;  but  he  is  only  apparently  sOy  being 
at  such  times  particularly  present  with  him.  It  iS|  however,  ne* 
cessary  that  it  should  so  appear,  in  order  that  man  may  acknow- 
ledge all  his  help  to  be  from  the  Lord  alone.  The  Lord  is  indeed 
present  with  every  man ;  but  the  presence  of  the  Lord  with  the 
wicked  is  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  called  absence. 

ABSORB.  Eveiy  man  has  a  sphere  of  life  proceeding  from 
his  spiritual  body,  by  which  he  is  perfectly  known  in  another  Jife, 
as  to  his  quality  and  temper,  by  those  about  him.  But  this  sphere, 
during  his  life  in  the  natural  world,  is  absorbed  by  his  mateiial 
body,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  penetrates  through  it.  To  be  abMordeti 
or  swallowed  up  of  the  earth,  as  Korah,  Datham,  and  AbiTBin  were, 
signifies  damnation  and  immission  into  hell. 

ABYSS.  The  divine  wisdom  of  the  Lord  is  an  aby^a  whicli 
neitlier  angels  nor  men  can  never  fathom.  In  the  opposite  sense, 
abys^  signifies  the  hell  of  ihose  who  have  confirmed  themselves 
in  justification  by  faith  alone ;  and  has  particular  reference  to  falses 
of  doctrine. 

ACCESS  to  God  the  Father  by  the  Son  is  allowable,  but  not/or 
the  aake,  of  the  eon^  because  this  latter  necessarily  implies  a  dis- 
tinction of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
two  Gods.  Access  to  the  Father  by  the  Son,  means  access  to  the 
Divinity  by  approaching  the  Humanity;  just  as  one  man  finds  ac 
cess  to  the  soul  of  another,  by  approaching  his  body.  And  as  it 
Vould  be  absurd  for  one  man  to  attempt  to  approach  the  soul  of 
another/or  the  sake  of  his  body,  so  it  is  an  equal  absurdity  in  a 
Christian  to  approach  the  Father  for  the  sake  of  the  Son.  The 
scripture  says,  "  He  that  honors  the  Son, honors  the  Father  also;" 
but  it  is  no  where  said,  <<He  that  honors  the  Father,  honors  the 
Son  aho.*' 

ACCURSED^  the  being  separated  from  the.  interior  things  of 

heaven  aud  the  Church,  by  averting  one's  self  from  the  Lord. 

All  the  curses  denounced  in  the  Word  against  the  wicked,  al- 
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though  they  Appear  to  be  judgments  of  Gody  sent  from  heaven^ 
are  yet  not  to  be  understood  as  proceeding  from  the  Lord^  but  as 
the  certain,  unavoidable  consequences  of  an  evil  Hfe;  for  all  evili 
and  its  attendant  false,  carries  with  it  its  own  curse  and  its  own 
punishment,  which  will  last  to  eternity. 

j^CCUSEy  signifies  to  call  forth  the  evils  and  falses  which  ai*e 
in  man,  and  so^ondemn  him. 

ACCUSER  qf  the  brethren.  In  the  Revelation,  chap.  xii.  the 
dragon  is  so  called,  to  denote  that  they  who  espouse  ju^fication 
by  faith  alone,  oppose  the  doctrine  of  charity. 

ACKJ^O  fVLEDGMEJ^rrotthe  Lord^  is  fidth m  hun ;  huttherc 
can  be  no  true  acknowledgment^  or  living  Cdth,  without  charity. 
A  bare  knowledge  of  the  things  relating  to  faith,  or  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  believed,  is  no  better  than  mere  science ;  but  when 
this  knowledge  is  united  trith  charity,  or  love  to  our  neighbor, 
then  it  becomes  acknowledgment.  None,  therefore,  can  be  said 
to  acknowledge  the  Lord,  but  they  who  love  him,  and  keep  his 
commandments. 

ACQUISITIOJfy  signifies  all  those  truths  which  are  impressed 
on  the  memory  by  the  senses,  together  with  the  delights  attending 
them.  Spiritual  wealth  consists  in  the  knowledges  of  good  and 
truth. 

\To  be  continued!^ 


FOR  THE  HALOTON  LUMIKARY. 

BEGREES  OF  ALTITUDE  ILLUSTRATED. 

Having  lately  read  an  account  of  tliat  ingenious  discovery  in 
chymistry  by  Mr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  Hydrogen 
and  Oxygen  airs  are  brought  into  contact  by  means  of  conducting 
pipes,  forming  at  their  junction  the  most  intense  degree  of  heat|  as 
was  proved  by  its  action  on  some  of  the  most  refi*actory  substancesi 
as  platina,  a  wire  of  which  was  fused  under  the  action  of  the  ^  Blow 
Pipe:"  As  I  was  considering  these  phenomena,!  £ould  easily  form 
an  idea  of  a  corresponding  action  and  similar  eifects  in  the  huAian 
luDgs,  which  have  a  striking  semblance  of  the  ^  Hydrostatic  Blow 
Pipe."  If  I  should  attempt  to  reason  a  little  on  the  analogy,  I 
hope  for  excuse,  if  there  should  appear  to  be  any  thing  fanciful  in^ 
the  remarks ;  and,  if  I  should  use  the  occasion,  to  elucidatei  in  some 
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degree,  the  doctrines  of  our  church  in  relation  to  degrees  of^ti- 
tude,  orxliscrete  degrees,  it  will  serve  to  exhibit  how  matter  and 
spirit  act  and  re-act  on  each  other,  show  the  limits  of  their  spheres 
respectively,  and  the  nature  of  their  union,  when  adjoined.  This 
new  species  of  spiritual  investigation  may  repay  our  natural  phi- 
losophers iQ  part  for  their  labors  on  the  subjects  of  the  natural 
world.  On  their  foundation  we  will  hope  to  raise  such  a  super- 
structure as  juvenile  knowledge  in  the  spiritual  sciences  will 
admit. 

In  this  enquiry  we  ascend  from  the  laws  of  gravity  and  attrac- 
tion laid  down  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  the  more  modem  and  spe- 
cial operations  of  chymical  affinity,  which  appears  a  modification 
of  the  same  general  law ;  continuing  to  the  conjunction  of  matter 
"with  spirit  in  man,  and  with  man  to  his  Creator.  The  correspond- 
ence throughout  these  degrees  of  the  natural,  spiritual,  and  celes- 
tial worlds,  are,  when  understood.  Incomparably  beautiful.  The 
seed,  or  germ  of -man,  from  the  moment  of  the  fulfilment  of  its 
laws  of  attraction,  commences  its  process  of  chymical  affinity,  it 
becomes  the  base  to  which  is  conjoined,  in  the  matrix,  all  things 
necessary  to  perfect  the  first  rudiments  in  the  germ,  and  as  it  pro- 
gresses into  complete  form,  it  becomes  more  and  more  a  recipient 
of  life,  which  life  is  reciprocally  joined,  as  the  external  organs  are 
X>erfected. 

The  fo0tus  enjoys  the  use  of  involuntary  powers,  as  the  adult 
does  afterwards ;  this  in  the  womb  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  its 
existence  there.  These  motions  depend  upon  the  heart  exclusively 
for  impetus,  and  this  impetus  is  supplied  by  the  sympathies  witli 
the  parent.  After  birth,  the  lungs  come  into  action,  and  as  the 
power  of  the  understanding  increases,  so  does  this  organ,  till  it  is 
perfected.  The  operations  of  the  lungs  could  not  commence  with- 
out spiritual  stimulus,  a  cause  unseen  in  nature;  which  may  be 
thus  illustrated :  in,  for  instance,  the  passion  of  love.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  beloved  object,  the  eyes  sparkle,  the  breast  beats, 
the  heart  throbs,  the  pulse  quickens.  There  is  no  external  contact, 
no  excitement  here,  of  a  mechanical  kind ;  the  body  is  under  the 
dominion  of  the  mind  merely,  the  impulse  is  of  the  mind  spiritual, 
the  action  is  of  the  body,  physical.  In  this  action  we  observe 
there  is  a  two-fold  power  operating  consentaneously  by  means  botli 
spiritual  and  natural.  The  first  impulse  is  from  the  interior  senses, 
hy  means  of  the  exterior,  the  interest  excited  in  the  mind  is  reci* 
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.ptocated  back  again  into  the  body,  as  a  pulsation',  and  the  increased 
vigor  of  the  heart  furnishes  in  the  lungs  an  additional  quantity^ 
and  increased  action  of  the  blood.  The  action  of  the  latter  de- 
pending for  continuation  on  external  causes,  inspires  more  rapidly 
the  atmospheric  air,  which  being  brought  into  contact  with  that 
remaining  in  the  lungs,  heat  is  generated  there,  and  communicat- 
ed to  the  blood,  and  thence  to  the  whole  corporeal  system :  and 
this  increased  action  of  the  bodily  system  goes  on  as  long  as  the 
increased  action  of  the  mind  continues,  and  no  longer.  The  co- 
action  of  two  gasses,  by  means  of  the  lungs  producing  heat,  is  an 
Deration  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  natural  sphere,  but  the 
spiritual  impulses,  which  are  commonly  overlooked,  and  which 
operate  on  corporeal  matter  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  is  under 
the  rules  of  spiritual  law  s  But,  in  this,  and  all  similar  instances^ 
they  act  together,  in  unity.  Though  each  power  in  itself  is  dis- 
tinctly one,  or,  to  use  our  doctrinal  terms,  discrete,  according  to 
degrees  of  altitude,  yet,  in  the  Effect,  they  are  conjoined,  and  so 
remain  as  to  the  end  accomplished.  Here  we  can  see  the  corre- 
spondence between  matter  and  spirit  exemplified.  The  affectioa 
or  warmth  of  the  spirit  entertained  for  the  object  beloved,  excites 
the  heart,  which  excitation  is  in  return  supported  in  the  body  by 
the  increased  action  of  the  lungs,  in  furnishing  an  extra  quota  o£ 
caloric  for  this  delightful  kind  of  combustion.  There  is  through- 
out the  whole  play  of  sensations  no  confusion  of  parts,  there  is  n^ 
blending  of  qualities,  but  a  distinct  operation  of  each,  combining  iz\ 
the  tffecty  but  not  before. 

The  great  Newton  professedly  declines  (see  Coates'  preface)  to 
account  for  the  causes  of  gravitation  and  attraction  which  he  treats 
of,  unless  so  far  as  they  are  comprehensible  and  definable  by  ma- 
thematical rules ;  without  pretending  at  the  same  time  to  hav^ 
reached  the  end  of  the  great  chain  of  effect  and  cause  as  exhibited 
in  our  natural  world.  Not  so  our  more  modern  philosophers :  they 
stop  short  at  the  confines  of  the  natural  or  physical  world,  and 
either  deny  that  there  is  any  thing  beyond,  or,  that  if  there  is,  they 
have  no  concern  therewith :  let  us  not  blame  them  for  denying  the 
existence  of  the  sun,  who  have  b^en  blind  from  the  mother's 
womb.  But  let  us  not  depend  upon  them  to  lead  us,  or  to  see  for 
us, or  "both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch." 

The  man  who  has  voluntarily  rdiquished  all  internal  commu- 
nion with  his  God,  speaking  and  instructing  in  the  voice  of 
his  conscience ;    iti   rejecting    the  effects  rejects  all  the  Great 

Vol.  I.  -  E  e  Ab.  5. 
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First  CatKise:  Fbr  every  reveladon  is  but  an  effttt  of  Hu  wli» 
operates  eternally  and  universally,  and  the  end  of  all  is  the  rest&» 
ration  of  man  to  his  angelic  dignity,  by  the  increase  of  that  divine 
wisdom  in  him,  by  which  all  creation  is  governed.  T» 


TRANSLATED  VAOM  THE  LATIN, 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ORISIN  OF  THE  EARTH. 

IC^htimied  from  pmje  168.] 

18.  Before  the  sun  or  time  existed,  it  was  from  all  etemity  de-^ 
creed  and  ^provided,  that  every  thing  in  nature  should  thus  coatxii 
bute  to  introduce  such  a  vernal  season,  to  the  end,  that  tliose  egg» 
and  seeds,  which  the  earth  then  fostered  in  her  thus  purified  ma<* 
trix,  might  be  excluded;  and  not  only  so,  but  likewise  that  she 
might  nourish  and  bring  up  her  offspring,  as  the  common  parent  of 
all,  and  distribute  to  each  of  them,  its  particular  spring-time ;  aa 
that  there  is  nothing  which  does  not  exist  under  the  auspices  of 
such  a  spring.  There  was  a  time  then,  when  the  vegetable  tribes 
first  of  all  burst  the  teguments  of  their  original  seeds  f  and  whei» 
the  animals  (as  well  those  which  swim  and  fly,  as  those  which 
•reep  and  walk)  were  first  of  a)l  excluded  fJrom  their  eggs^  or  nia- 
trixes,  and  afterwards  nourished  with  a  most  highly  concocted, 
milky  juice,  issuing  as  from  the  breast,  out  of  the  flowery  bosom* 
of  their  fostering  parent;  which  nourishment  was  held  forth  freely 
to  them,  till  they  were  of  age  and  strength  to  provide  for  them- 
selves.* Unless  heaven  itself  had  been  assistant  in  this  original 
.production  of  things,  that  efiPect  could  never  have  produced  such  » 
consequential  train  of  effects,  innumerable,  each  in  its  turn  to  be- 
come another  efficient  cause  to  a  degree  of  infinity.  But  these 
new-bom  ereature»  would  immediately  have  perished,  therefore 
the  Divine  Providence  established  and  dnected  such  an  order,  that 

*  The  like  happens  in  our  springs  by  wbieh,  not  only  vegetabties  are  raised 
again  from  their  seeda  or  roots:  but  also  the  insects  are  hatched  from  their 
eggs»  from  the  Temal  warmth  of  the  sun :  not  only  those  animals  chiefly  ^>  hich 
do  not  continue  their  agea  beyond  the  seasons  of  our  spring,  or  sumoH-r,  aiie 
thus  raised  to  liie ;  bt^t  the  tareer  aiVimals  were  to  be  produ^  in  a  continued 
spring,  correspondent  to  their  mfant  life^  that  they  might  afterwards  conceive^ 
bring  forth,  and  nourish  their  young:  and  so  by  continual  fostering  and  ardent 
care,  refer  in  tliemsolves  as  an  imafife  to  that  continual  spring,  which  gave 
an  origin  to  those  animalsy  emul&iia  of  its  operatioru:  thus  b«ih  the  oae  and 
the  other  mtt  naniibit  instances  of  Divine  ProvidcBoe. 
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in  proportion  as  th^  cauaes  produced  their  effect,  the  power  of 
fierfictuating  what  ney  produced  should  be  constantly  joined  with 
the  means  of  re«pt>ducing  itt  in  which  respect,  they  would  mu* 
tualJjr  agree  to  ad»it  the  agency  of  each  upon  the  other. 

1 9.  As  soon  U  the  earth  had  coHimenced  her  spring,  she  pro- 
duced from  the  little  seeds  scattered  all  oTcr  her  surface,  (which 
now  had  competed  their  first  stage  of  vegetation)  most  beautiful 
flowers  of  a  thousand  forms  and  colors,  the  delights  of  smiling  na- 
ture :  for  earh,  the  common  mother,  like  the  offspring  she  was  to 
produce,  first  put  forth  the  green  herbs,  and  then  the  flowers,  in 
such  variety  and  beauty,  that  every  flower  seemed  to  contend  with 
Chose  which  grew  next  to  it,  fbr  the  superiority ;  for  nothing  but 
what  is  most  perfect  can  proceed  immediately  from  the  Creator, 
the  source  of  all  perfection.    Thus,  how  many  different  kinds  of 
^^e  there  were,  diversely  exposed  to  the  solar  rays,'  so  many 
beautiftil  varieties  of  flowers  Uoomed ;  and  even  the  northern  re- 
gions had  their  flowers  in  abundance ;  but  to  describe  those  spor- 
tive exhibitions  of  nature,  in  words  or  numbers,  would  lead  us  into 
a  subject  without  limits ;   for  as  every  plat  of  grass  produced  its 
virgin  flowers,  so  every  new  spring  added  new  kinds,  even  many 
never  seen  after.    There  were  such  as  held  forth,  inscribed  upon 
their  leaves,  in  a  different  manner,  the  future  revolutions  of  the 
globe,  and  of  snirersal  nature ;  some  had  the  form  of  stars,  or  were 
variously  marked  with  spots  like  the  firmament  with  stars ;  some 
were  like  the  sun's  fiery  body,  and  rays  issuing  from  it ;  some  re- 
presented the  earth  enlightened  with  his  beams;  some  the  plane* 
tary  orbs  in  different  colors,  with  their  globes ;  and  over  all  there 
was  the  likeness  of  crowns.  Thus  the  first  bloom  of  this  spring  exhi- 
bited, in  its  particular  flowers,  so  many  general /kfr«/krc/iv^«  or  pic« 
tures  of  their  future  offspring,  and  so  many  representations  of  th^ 
changes  which  should  happen  to  the  end  of  their  series,  in  the  fu- 
ture stages  of  vegetation.*    Thus  the  earth,  in  this  her  sportive 
season,  was  tike  a  new  espoused  bride,  who  walks  stately  in  a  rich 
embroidered  mantle  adorned  with  roses,  and  a  garland  of  flowers 

*  It  IS  common  to  thoae  generstions  whiph  go  through  changes  of  form, 
^lat  they  repr  sent  i\ut  future  in  the  trUr  and  contain  pnterioft  a$  prennti 
wr there  is  nothing  whici  is  not  produced  after  -he  form  of  its  >^';6,trix«  in- 
clndingy  in  fact,  the  common  conoition  and  lot  of  its  future  offsprinify  then  seea 
At  preKm.  Wherefore,  while -Uiese  seeds  unfoUed  themselves  tueeenivebf  ae- 
cording  to  the  ^rder  in  ^hich  they  existed,  they  could  not  but  irace  oui  in 
their  deposition,  an  effii^y  of  their  aniversal  species,  which  isever)'  day  plain 
and  conspicuous  in  the  growth  of  many  yegetabies^  where  new  varieties  seem 
to  make  new  species* 
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on  her  head,  exhibiting  such  an  universal  glo\  of  blooming  sweet- 
ness, as  might  well  invite  the  celestial  inhabi^nts  into  her  bridal 
bowers,  from  whence  she  held  forth  her  virgXi  productions,  on 
every  side  precious  gifts  of  flowers,  breathing  grateful  odors: 
every  one  of  these,  like  their  great  parent,  e^ibited  in  their 
growth  a  kind  of  perpetuity,  emulating  her  great  spring-tide,  but 
differing  from  each  other  a  thousand  ways  in  the  processes  of  their 
vegetation ;  it  was  common  with  most  to  produce  lew  seeds,  the 
hopes  of  a  future  offspring.    These  being  the  ultinate  effects  of 
their  germinating  powers,  and  excluded  from  thei?  husks,  they 
dropped  into  the  bosom  of  their  mother  earth,  being  ':oyered  with 
their  leaves,  which  withering  away,  produced  new  beis  of  mould, 
wherehi  to  rear  up  and  nourish  their  future  offspring  ^r  species. 
Other  productions  were  otherwise  perpetuated,  for  they  either 
cast  out  fresh  sprouts  from  their  roots,  and  so  renewed  their  flowers 
for  a  long  time,  or  seemed  to  rise  again  from  their  own  dissolu- 
tion ;  for  the  sap  dispersed  in  their  fibres,  which  had  been  extract- 
ed from  their  mother,  could  not  be  fecundated  or  made  fruitful, 
but  by  the  action  of  mere  gravity^  reducing  them  almost  to  their 
first  principles,  as  the  earth  was  then  only  one  great  ovary,  or  an 
assemblage  of  seeds,  till  the  soil  was  formed  by  the  perishing  re- 
mains of  herbs,  leaves,  and  flowers.  Other  differences  we  shall  pass 
over,  for  every  where  there  was  a  constant  variety;  such  a  mag"* 
nificent  scene  did  the  earth  exhibit,  in  this  her  first  spring,  on  the 
theatre  of  the  universe. 

20.  The  earth,  thus  covered  with  flowers,  and  advancing  in  her 
spring,  there  sprouted  out  of  the  new  formed  glebe,  plants  and 
shrubs ;  first  the  flowering  shrubs,  adorned  with  the  bloom  of 
spring ;  afterwards  the  ull  trees  covering  the  earth  with  a  larger 
shade,  stuck  their  roots  deeper  into  the  mellow  soil,  inci*ea8ed  now 
vith  the  relics  of  so  many  flowers ;  and  spread  abroad  their  heads 
like  crown^  in  the  air,  most  of  them,  in  imitation  of  the  paradisiacal 
spring,  contracted  their  seasons  into  one,  being  ever-grcens ;  still 
putting  forth  fresh  buds,  which,  after  they  had  gone  through  the 
successive  stages  of  their  growth,  concentrated  their  first  powers, 
in  their  last  stages  of  vegetation,  when  they  produced  flowers  beai*- 
ing  seeds,  in  which  nature  infused  a  spirit*  These  trees  in  some 
kind  of  fruit  performed  functions,  like  their  common  toother  earth  s 

*  The  first  generating^,  or  forming  power,  internally  included  In  the  seeds 
cf  vcget&bles,  may  be  likened  to  the  soul ;  for,  from  this,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  bodies  or  substaoeeof  tlie  plant  are  formed  with  continued  member^, 
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for  their  seeds  being  deposited  in  a  kind  of  ovaries,  or  small  cases^ 
they  surrounded  them  with  many  tunics,  which  being  nourished 
and  matured  with  circulating  sap,  they  at  last  dropped  them  into 
the  lap  of  their  fostering  mother,  that  from  them  she  might  con- 
tinue the  species ;  but  all  this  with  infinite  variety,  only  with  this 
general  law,  that  every  one  should  live  under  her  auspices,  and 
haring  once  existed,  should  be  able  to  perpetuate  itself. 

21.  Thus  the  earth,  elevating  herself  from  her  surface,  and 
turned  into  one  contmued  grove,  seemed  to  breathe  nothing  but 
plenty  and  sweetness ;  the  twigs,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  every  shrub 
and  tree,  exhaled  fragrant  odors,  and  filled  the  ambient  air  with 
vapors  from  the  fertile  soil ;  which  furnishing  sap  for  the  purpose 
of  vegetation,  the  roots,  leaves,  and  sprouts  of  herbs  and  treesy 
transmitted  it  in  a  nevf/omiy  by  a  copious  perspiration  or  effluvium, 
to  the  atmosphere.  This  was  that  garden  of  delights,  called  Para- 
dise, which  was  situated  in  the  highest  setherial  regions,  and  so 
nearer  the  sun.*  It  was  watered  by  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
streams,  which  breaking  out  from  their  fountains,  intersected  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  meandering  through  beds  of  violets,  and 
▼erdant  banks,  opened  themselves  a  way  in  playful  circuits,  till 
their  currents  lost  themselves  in  chinks,  and  subterranean  chan- 
nels ;  and  like  warm  blood  in  the  veins,  moistening  the  members  of 
their  mother,  returned  by  labyrinthal  windings  to  their  tepid  foun- 
tain heads,  like  blood  to  the  heart.  Thus  the  earth,  as  one  great 
body,  like  her  Sowery  and  fruit-bearing  offspring,  had  her  veins 

ligamenti,  and  vessels ;  or  the  stalks  M'ith  their  branches,  leaves,  tubes,  and 
many  other  things  which  imitate, in  their  first  sprouting,  that  of  a  fcetus.  They 
in  like  manner  accomplish  their  agfes  ;  the/  flourish  in  their  infancy ;  they 
grow  up  to  mamrity ;  decline  to  old  age ;  and  die ;  with  many  more  particu- 
lars. But  such  productions  are  the  first  and  the  ultimate  powers  of  nature, 
resulting  from  the  conjunction  of  her  most  native  power  in  the  atherialforma^ 
conjoined  with  the  sluggish  and  passive  powers  of  the  earth,  excited  by  the 
roeoiation  of  the  sun's  rays ;  Jrom  -which  origin  in  their  first  and  ultimate  pow- 
ers«  and  hence  abo  in  the  means  of  exciting  them,  they  attain  the  most  primi- 
tive  and  perfect  image  of  their  nature,  and  refer,  as  in  a  type,  to  superior  or 
living  essences.  But  what  this  seminal  nature  is  in  its  quality,  cannot  appear, 
unless  from  an  investigation  of  the  first  forms  in  nature,  which  refer  to  both 
active  andpaaave  powers :  as  also  bow  the  sun's  rays  operate  in  conjoining 
these.  But  this  iifould  be  too  vast  an  undertaking  to  describe  from  first  to 
last,  for  the  present  purpose. 

*  It  was  not  unknown  to  the  anticnts,  who  had  the  gift  of  divination,  that 
paradise  was  situated  in  the  highest  xtherial  regions,  so  nearer  to  the  sun ; 
because,  in  the  present  distance  of  the  earth,  they  perceived  sudi  an  efiect 
could  have  existed  from  no  given  cause.  This  divination,  or  guessing  of 
theirs,  was  not  far  from  the  truth  s  for  then  indeed  the  earth  performed  her 
course,  making  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year^  in  that  region^  which  is 
called  the  superior  aether. 
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abounding  with  moisture ;  and  hence  she  could  eontinually  iMiiruilb 
the  roots  and  branches  of  her  vegetables  with  that  milky  liquid* 
which  constitutes  the  first  rudiments  of  their  seeds^  or  eggs.  Thtts 
ends  the  first  scene  of  action  on  the  theatre  of  this  globe,  decorated 
with  such  a  noble  and  magnificent  apparatus. 

SECTION  THE  THIRD-OOXCERNING  THE  AVIM4LS  IK  PARADIS& 

22.  The  earth,  thus  furnished  with  a  boundless  apparatus,  exhi- 
bited herself  as  the  most  magnificent  theatre  of  the  universe;  for 
ao  sumptuously  was  she  adorned  and  decorated,  that  she  might  be 
said  to  concentre  in  herself  alone  all  the  dainties  and  epulence  of 
universal  heaven.  But  all  this,  however  splendid,  wanted  lifef 
being  only  her  beautiful  and  flowery  robe,  consisting  of  so  many 
thousand  vegetables.  For  nature  proceeding  from  her  own  fouiK 
tain,  or  the  aufiy  had  already  exhausted  all  her  powers,  in  order  to 
perfect  this  most  flourishing  kingdom  of  the  vegetables;  and  in 
conformity  to  her*constant  order  of  progression,  she  had  first  ex- 
erted  her  power  in  the  lowest  degree,  by  establishing  the  first 
sprouts  as  the  rudiments  of  vegetation;  afterwards  she  exerted  it 
in  the  highest  degree,  by  collecting  and  transferring  it  for  the  pro- 
duction of  seeds,  by  which  a  new  or  secondary  principle  of  vegeta- 
tion existed.  And  now  she  commenced  a  great  revolution,  in 
which  the  former,  as  emulous  of  producing  this,  were  again  re- 
stored and  continued.*      The  earth  herself  also  had  spent  her 

• 
*  All  and  singular  the  things  in  luture,  and  her  three  kingdoms,  which  pro- 
ceed determinately,  peiform  a^d  finish  sach  revolution;  tliat  is»  they  take  rise 
from  their  first  principle  in  nature,  and  proceed  in  order  to  their  last  state ; 
where,  .vhile  they  deposit,  new  principles  or  rudiments  of  life,  theif  retwm 
a^ain  from  these  to  their  fitet.  THus  the)  descend  firSt,  and  then  by  new  ex- 
cited principle!!  ascend  again.  This  is  a  constant  process,  not  only  among  Te- 
geubles,  but  animals ;  for  in  general  things  they  imiute  one  another;  for  110- 
ture^  from  the  rudiments  in  her  egg,  and  after  her  exclusion  from  it,  first  ex- 
cited the  most  eimple  mn  or  atmoaphereo,  th'^n  iiicl  idcd  the  inU'-mediaie  and 
lastly  the  outward  air,  The^e  niie  coupled  with  others,  that  is,  <.heir  mdivUible 
forms  or  substatictiB,  which  are  the  most  active  powers  of  her  amvt'rse,  witk 
the  earthly  principles,  of  themselves  inactive,  and  this  by  the  medium  of  the 
sun's  rays ;  and  so  conceived  new  forms,  which  being  included  in  seed,  ^ere 
to  be  the  fertile  seminary  of  new  p-oductions  or  births.  But  these  HA  she  ex- 
cludes in  ^n  inverted  orders  f«r  first  of  all  she  perfected  lAtf^nnt  which  were 
to  be  conceived  by  the  outxtard  air  g  then  those  of  the  middle  natures  lastly, 
thus  of  the  highest ;  by  reason  of  which,  as  before  said,  Uie  earth  Jint  prodite* 
edjiotoere,  then  stirubs,  then  trees  of  a  longer  existence,  and  more  perfect 
tha  the  .est :  so  there  is  a  progression  from  nature's  first  to  her  last,  and 
from  the  last  to  her  first ;  and  the  greater  revolution  is  said  to  be  as  the  ex<- 
empla  ,  or  consequence  of  the  less.  Ho^  this  is  brought  about,  is  man  fest 
from  the  series  above :  and  tiiat  the  same  obuins  every  where  in  animaUt  is 
as  manifest  from  the  continual  levokitioas  in  their  bodies^  and  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  composed. 
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ttrengthf  and  consnined  that  fecundity  which  she  had  recciTed,  in 
Ibnning  the  first  nidiments  of  so  many  vegetables ;  neither  did 
she  any  more  exclude  new  seeds  out  of  her  common  ovary ;  but 
only  received  such  as  were  sown  from  her  common  productions^ 
and  thus  raised  up  others  as  images  of  the  primitive  species ;  for 
now  the  glebe  or  soil  was  sufficiently  formed  on  the  surface  of  th« 
globe. 

23.  But  th»  magnificent  apparatus,  which  was  so  luxuriant  in 
pletitjr,  did  not  exist  for  her  sake;  it  was  only  for  the  animal  king- 
dom yet  to  come,  which  was  intended  to  enjoy  these  good  things 
in  abundance.  The  time  also  was  at  hand,  that  living  creatures 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  this  plenty.  There  was  no  fruity 
nor  indeed  a  leaf,  or  the  least  blade  of  grass,  which  did  not  in  it- 
self regard  some  «tf^,  not  ^nly  for  its  proper  bud  or  blades,  but  also 
for  its  offspring  in  particular,  and  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole 
world ;  nay,  more  sublime  ubcb  yeU  as  they  were  to  serve  for  en- 
tertainment and  knowledge  to  the  mind,  which  is  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  any  other  uae. 

[7*0  be  eontinued.2 
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it  has  been  well  observed,  that  all  sublunary  evil  is  but  a  lesser 
degree  of  good,  and  that  the  man,  who  knows  how  or  where  te 
seek  natural  happiness,  will  always  find  a  proportion  of  it  within 
his  own  reach  ;  and  that  portion  increased  in  proportion  as  he  li- 
mits his  views  to  acquirable  objects,  and  abstains  from  the  pursuit 
of  a  perfection,  to  be  found  only  in  a  world  beyond  the  grave.  Man 
is.  too  prone  to  consider  the  apparent  evil,  with  which  he  is  afflict- 
ed, as  the  greatest  that  could  befal  him,  while  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion migbtf  and  a  view  from  his  door  or  window  would,  probably^ 
discover  distress,  with  which  he  would  not  exchange.  Would  the 
man,  who  walks  bare-footed,  exchange  situations  with  him  who  has 
lost  one  or  both  legs  ?  Would  the  man,  who  hungers,  and  caiinot 
supply  the  cravings  of  his  stomach,  exchange  with  the  pampered 
voluptuary  whose  w<M*n  stomach  loathes  all  food  and  relishes  none  ? 
Would  .this  over-fed  glutton  exchange  for  the  acute  pains  which 
torture  his  gouty  neighbor  I  or  would  this  latter  accept  the  situs* 
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tion  of  the  leper,  whose  body  presents  but  one  continued  or  pet^ 
haps,  incurable  ulcer  ?  Yet  even  the  leper  might  be  offered  an 
alternative  not  to  be  accepted,  or  which  would  reconcile  him  to  hb 
wretchedness.  A  rational  endeavor  to  repair  distress,  and  a  philo* 
sophical  submission  to  existing  evil,  will  always  lessen  the  press- 
ure, dispose  the  body  to  cure,  continue  the  mind  actively  useful 
in  the  removal  of  distress,  and  discover  to  the  patient,  that  as  <*  man 
wants  but  little  here  below,"  it  is  wisdom  to  be  content  witli  the 
acquirement  of  that  sufficient  '<  little."  The>philosophical  calcu- 
lator rightly  weighs  the  false  wisdom  which  raves  and  rants  on  the 
approach  of  distress,  and,  by  encouraging  irresolution,  begets  a 
desperation  which  maddens,  or  a  sullenness  which  unbends  the 
mind,  unnerves  the  body,  and  disposes  the  whole  man  to  sink  into 
a  continued  state  of  apathy,  irrecoverable,  because  its  increase  is 
in  progressive  ratio  with  the  falling  spirits  of  its  devoted  victim. 
Of  all  thp  evils  which  afflict  man,  none  is  borne  with  less  equa« 
nimity  than  the  want  of  money  ;  yet  this,  considered  abstractedly, 
is  of  all  afflictions  the  easiest  combated  and  the  easiest  remedied. 
The  majority  of  fortune-hunters,  while  in  pursuit  of  superabundant 
riches,  reason  themselves  into  a  belief  that  they  only  fly  from  po- 
verty, and  find,  too  late,  that,  by  seeking  what  was  unattainable, 
they  have  frequently  rejected  the  only  proper  object  of  desire. 
Hasmot  was  descended  of  parents  neither  proud,  rich,  nor  avaricious. 
Contented  with  a  sufficiency,  they  enjoyed  a  happiness  which 
riches  could  not  bestow,  and  young  Hasmot  inherited  a  fortune, 
not  acquired  in  pursuit  of  riches,  but  which  insensibly  grew  out 
of  the  moderate  desire  of  not  being  poor.  The  lessons,  practically 
taught  within  the  roof  of  an  humble  but  decent  cabin,  made  early- 
impressions,  and  seemed  happily  established  in  the  mind  of  Has- 
mot :  the  ardor  of  youth  kindled  not  in  his  mind  any  immoderate 
wishes,  except,  perhaps,  a  too  ardent  desire  to  do  good:  the  first 
fruits  of  his  revenue  supplied  his  own  wants,  the  balance  was 
claimed  by,  and  with  much  simplicity  bestowed  on,  the  necessitous 
neighbor :  his  favorite  place  was  home  ;  his  favorite  society,  his 
poor  acquaintances  or  dependants;  the  objects  of  his  munificence 
were  those  least  likely  to  be  ever  able  to  prove  their  gratitude, 
and  it  was  bestowed  without  ostentation  or  any  appendage  that  could 
render  it  painful  to  the  receiver.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for 
Hasmot  had  he  remained  in  his  paternal  cot,  ana  happy  would  the 
resolution  have  been  tor  his  happy  tenants.  The  character  oi  Hasnfot 
would  be  despicably  incomplete  had  he  been  entirely  without  am- 
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bitioiu    A  circumstance,  which  has  since  led  to  the  political  con- 
vulsion of  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  was  effected  or  commenced 
during  the  minority  of  Hasmot.    The  people,  exercising  the  sove- 
reign power,  expelled  from  the  throne  of  France  the  representa- 
tive of  along  line  of  monarchs;  their  justification  was  drawn  up 
In  a  masterly  style,  and  published  to  all  nations ;  the  effect  was  mo- 
mentous, and  so  general,  as  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  all  here- 
ditary monarchy,  nor  could  there  be  found  a  more  zealous  prose* 
lyte  to  the  new  doctrine  than  was  Hasmot.     Already  he  fancied 
himself  a  slave,  and  could  see,  in  the  government  of  Holland,  his 
native  country,  but  an  illegitimate  exercise  of  authority  not  derived 
from  the  people.    He  would  be  a  revolutionist  for  the  public  good : 
but  seeing  no  prospect  of  effecting  what  he  conceived  justifiable 
and  obligatory,  he  determined  to  cease  to  be  a  slave.     One  road 
only  was  open :  he  set  off  for  Paris,  the  seat  of  revolution  and  re- 
form.    He  did  indeed  enjoy  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  but  he  sighed 
for  a  return  to  the  ways  of  his  youth.     While  involved  in  unsatis- 
fied meditation,  he  was  invited  to  form  one  of  a  party  then  about 
travelling,  for  their  amusement,  into  Switzerland.    Our  hero  was 
jdready  tired  of  Paris  ;  some  reasons  had  determined  him  not  to 
return  to  Holland;  a  journey  seemed  necessary  to  relieve  his 
drooping  spirits ;  he  eagerly  embraced  the  invitation ;  lie  had  no 
friends  to  part  from,  no  long  preparation  to  make ;  he  was  ready,  and 
joined  his  party  in  a  few  hours.    At  once  fascinated  with  tlie  ro^ 
roantic  heights  and  luxuriant  vales  of  Switzerland,  he  sigh'ed  anew 
for  his  former  happy  home,  and  hesitated  whether  he  would  re* 
turn  to  Holland  against  his  former  resolution.    He  loved  his  native 
country  above  all  others,  but  liked  the  natui*al  appearance  of  Swit- 
zerland more  ;  he  believed  the  laws  were  better,  and  he  resolved, 
if  otherwise,  that  he  would  be  a  slave  any  where  rather  than  at 
home;  he  therefore  fixed  his  residence  in  a  rich  valley,  and  already 
felt  a  happiness  greater  than  if  he  were  king  of  the  canton.     The 
democratic  sentiments,  which  arose  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  French 
monarchy,  began  to  spread  widely,  and  the  people  of  Holland  were 
not  free  from  their  imposing  effect.    The  stadtholder,  fearing  for 
'  the  stability  of  his  crown,  enacted,  by  concurrence  of  the  states-ge- 
neral, several  severe  laws  abrogating  still  more  the  rights  of  the 
people  ;  many  in  consequence  followed  the  example  of  Hasmot, 
and  emigrated  to  France.    Some  of  these,  knowing  the  virtues, 
and  swayed  by  the  council  of  Hasmot,  repaired  to  his  place  of  re- 
sidence, and  bought  farms  contiguous  to  his.    For  years  these  set- 
VoL,  I.  F  f  Ab.  5. 
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tiers  enjoyed  happiness  arising  from  content}  and  their  moderate 
views ;  but  Hasmot's  was  not  as  lasting  as  he  merited ;  he  became, 
for  a  time^  a  sufferer  by  his  great  anxiety  to  serve  others.      The 
difficulty   of  procuring  his  property  from  Holland,  and  ▼arious 
other  causes,  produced  embarrassment.    He  repaired  to  Paris, 
with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  his  affairs  Uk  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land ;  but,  being  sued  for  debts,  his  estates  in  both  countries  were 
sequestered,  and  he  was,  for  some  reasons  to  him  unknown,  al- 
though unconscious  of  crime,  arrested,  by  order  of  the  executive 
government  of  France,  and  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  seve- 
ral years.    During  this  time  his  resolution  and  idrtue  continued  to 
him  a  comparadve  happiness ;  and,  when  released,  by  whose  order  or 
interference  he  never  learned,  he  was  informed  that  his  estates  were 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  that  an  amiable  woman  of  his  native  country, 
whom  he  married  on  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  lived  in  great  indigence 
in  the  city,  and,  by  her  own  industry,  supported  a  family  of  chil- 
dren.   He  repsdred  to  their  wretched  habitation,  but  the  mightiest 
monarch  who  ever  swayed  a  sceptre,^ might  witness,  with  envy, 
the  scene  of  love  and  harmony  produced  by  their  meeting.     The 
difficulties  which  presented  themselves  to  this  amiable  fiunily  wero 
truly  great,  but  they  were  resigned,  and,  in  spite  of  poverty,  happy. 
Economy  and  industry  gradually  lessened  their  wants,  and  they 
fived  to  be  rich.     Some  of  their  debts  remained  unliquidated,  al- 
though declared  not  legally  recoverable  by  a  general  law,  passed 
during  the  confinement  of  Hasmot;  but  Hasmot  disdained  to  take 
advantage  of  a  discharge  which  he  called  <^ merely  legal**    He 
called  his  creditors,  and,  from  his  earnings,  paid  their  demands  in 
fall ;  and,  with  the  balance  of  his  fortune,  repurchased  an  estate 
In  Switzerland,  where  he  resides  in  the  enjoyment  of  riches  not  to 
be  purchased  by  gold,  and  in  the  possession  of  that  happiness 
which  never  entirely  forsook  him,  because,  while  in  search  of  It, 
he  always  stopped  at  that  point  alone  where  it  can  be  enjoyed. 

« o- 

Free-JVUL  The  Lord  is  continually  present,  and  gives  the  fii* 
culty  of  doing  good,  but  man  should  open  the  door,  (Oaftum)  that 
}s,  should  receive  the  Lord,  and  he  then  receives  him,  when  he 
does  good  from  his  word;  this,  although  it  appears  to  man  to  be 
done  atf  it  v)ere  of  himself^  nevertheless  it  is  not  of  man,  but  of 
the  Lord  with  him;  the  reason  why  it  should  so  afifiear  toman  is, 
because  he  perceives  (^eniit)  no  other,  than  that  he  thmksandacts 
from  himself.  Jji.  £x.  74 1 .  ^.  1 1 3. 
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It  must,  it  is  presumed,  be  acceded,  by  every  uprejudiced  fsdrw 
ixier^  that  the  plan  laid  down  for  collecting  compost,  increasing  its 
quantity,  preserving  and  communicating  its  salts  and  oleaginous 
particles,  is  such  as  cannot  fiul  to  supply  the  farm  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  manure  for  the  constant  invigoration  of  the  soil,  and  se- 
curing its  annual  productiveness.  The  treatment  of  cattle,  by 
feeding  them  in  houses  or  stalls  in  preference  to  their  running  at 
lai^e  on  the  farm,  being  essential  to  this  plan,  it  should  be  ascer- 
tained how  far  this  treatment  may  affect  the  housed  cattle. 

Stall-feeding  of  cattle,  intended  for  the  slaughter-house,  is  so 
generally  practised,  that  it  would  not  be  here  adverted  to  but  to 
prove,  that  a  practice  of  such  acknowledged  benefit  in  Jiniahing 
(as  it  may  be  termed)  the  beast,  cannot  be  Unworthy  of  experiment 
in  firefiarmg  him  for  that  process;  or,  in  other  words,  the  treat- 
ment that  benefits  the  grown^  cannot  but  be  serviceable  to  the 
growing  animal.    The  European  farmers  have,  in  many  instances, 
adopted  stall-feeding,  and  always  succeeded ;  thus  proving  ezperi- 
tnentally  the  correctness  of  a  principle  90  theoretically  rational.  > 
Dr. '  Thaer,  of  Hanover,  in  his  memoir  <»i  the  stall-feeding  of 
cattle  throughout  the  whole  y far,, remarks,  that  cattle  in  stalls  aie 
less  subject  to  accidents,  do  not  sufiTer  by  the  heat,  by  flies  or  in- 
sects, and  are  not  equally  Uable  to  disorders.    Of  cows,  the  Dr.  ob- 
serves, that  those  used  to  the  stall,  will  yield  a  much  greater  and 
richer  quantity  of  milk. 

In  addidon  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  cattle  in  stalls  can 
never  suffer,  as  they  commonly  do  in  the  field,  by  over-feeding 
*  themselves  with  clover:  this  can  be  avoided  by  not  giving  them 
the  clover  while  wet  with  dew.* 

The  houung  of  calves  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  an  early  wean- 
ing, apd  consequently  giving  to  the  farmer  the  greater  quantity  of 
the  cow's  milk.  Mr.  Thomas  Crook,  of  Ty therton,  (England)  fed 
Ids  calves  on  a  jelly,  made  by  boiling  for  ten  minutes  one  quart  of 
Unseed  in  six  quarts  of  water,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
infusion  of  the  b^st  hay  steeped  in  boiling  w^ter;  he  fed  the 
calves  three  times  a  day.    Mr.  Cook  observes-^^'  My  calves  i^re 

*  The  following  method  never  fiuls  to  cure  cattle  that  have  overfed  them- 
selves with  clover :  Fi'l  an  e^g-shell  with  tar,  and  throw  it  down  the  tltfOi^t 
•fthe  bsast;  the  twellijig  will  subside  in  five  minutes. 
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kept  in  a  good  growbg  state,  and  are  much  better;  at  this  time^ 
than  those  of  my  neighbors  that  are  reared  by  milk/' 

Toung  oxen,  intended  for  draft,  will  be  more  manageable,  and 
easier  broke  to  work  by  being  fed  and  handled  in  the  stall.  The 
same  observation  will  apply  still  more  forcibly  to  young  horses; 
the  mode,  too  often  practised,  of  taming  or  breaking  them,  by  vio- 
lence, hard-riding,  and  whipping,  produces  many  evils  to  the  ani* 
mal,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  remedied.  So  aware  was  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  of  this,  that  he  employed  men  to  walk  rotmd 
and  through  the  parks,  where  his  young  horses  were  kept,  for  se- 
veral weeks  before  he  permitted  them  to  be  handled. 

Close  feeding  is  particularly  serviceable  to  swine.  The  sow 
will  yield  more  milk,  and  the  pigs  may  be  sooner  weaned.  Count 
Rumford,  in  his  essays  on  the  quantity  of  nutrition  in  water,  re- 
commends feeding  swine  on  potatos  well  cleaned  and  mashed  in 
the  water  in  which  they  are  boiled:  a  farmer,  in  Irehnd,  found  this 
mode  peculiarly  serviceable  in  rearing  young  swine.  They  grew^ 
fast,  on  little  more  than  half  the  usual  quantity  of  food.  They 
ate  of  it  at  first  very  ravenously,  but,  in  a  few  days,  they  used  a 
lesser  quantity,  and  yet  continued  ta  thrive  beyond  the  anticipaitcd 
expectation. 

A  general  observation  within  the  knoiHedge  of  all  is,  that  the 
proportion  of  cattle  lost  in  the  fields  by  accidents  or  disorders.  Is 
much  less  than  what  occurs  to  cattle  in  housesor  stalls,  while  the 
following  advantages  remain  to  be  observed: 

1.  Cattle,  in  stalls,  do  not  require  as  much  food  as  when  in  the 
field. 

2.  Grasslands,  when  not  trodden  by  heavy  cattle,  are  not  liable 
to  be  injured  by  beating  down  the  grass,  or  breaking  the  earth. 

dv  Manure  is  spread  on  the  lands  in  such  places  and  proportions 
as  the  farmer^s  judgment  may  suggest,  while  that  which  is  drop- 
ped by  tlie  grazing  beast  is  often  of  little  use,  and  sometimes  in- 
jurious. 

Sheep  being  fretful  animals,  the  housing  of  them  admits  of  ob* 
jections  not  applicable  to  other  cattle;  if,  however,  they  should 
have  easy  access  to  sheds,  where  food  will  be  left  for  them,  they' 
will  ramble  but  little,  and,  being  light,  will  not  injure  land.  To 
some  it  has  appeared  that  the  great  walks  which  sheep  take,  be- 
nefit them  ;  while  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  it  proceeds 
from  their  peculiar  fondness  for  new  or  tender  food,  and  that  they 
must  be  benefitted  in  proportion  as  agreeable  food  is  easy  of  pro- 
curement. 


*  In  a  fomer  munber  of  theae  essays,  two  fields,  or  27  acrss,  vere 
proposed  to  be  reserved  fer  feeding  cattle,  and  it  was  calculated 
that  aiatty  aoifiials,  equal  te  aAxittt  34  grown  oxen^  would  be  reared 
thereon.  It  would  be  wewybg  the  reader  to  quote  the  nuu»y  ex^ 
periiiiental  proofs,  by-  which  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  pso^ 
duce  of  land  will  feed  at  least  three  times  the  number  of  cattle  in 
stall,  that  it  will  feed  in  the  usual  mode  of  grazing ;  when  to  this 
is  added  (what  was  omitted  in  the  former  calculation)  that  a  con- 
aideraUe  quantity  of  straw,  potatos,  turnips,  cabbage,  pumpkins, 
3cc.  may  be  taken  from  the  tillage  land  and  applied  to  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  it  will  readily  be  admitted  th^  the  produce  of  the  &rm 
applicable  to  the  support  of  cattle,  will  supply  at  least  .one  third, 
If  not  one  half,  more  than  the  number  already  calculated ;  or  as 
many  as  will  be  equal  to  45,  or  perhaps  51  full  grown  oxen;  a 
number  more  than  usually  to  be  found  on  a  farm  of  100  acres. 

The  labor,  and  consequent  expenses  of  attending  so  many  cattle, 
and  bringing  their  food  to  them,  will,  to  some,  be  a  ground  of  ob- 
jecticNi ;  but  before  that  cause  be  permitted  to  influence  him,  let 
the  cost  of  attending  a  large  form,  in  the  usual  mode,  and  that  of 
attending  a  small  form,  as  herein  rec(»nmended,  be  fairly  ascer- 
tained ;  and  also  a  fair  view  taken  of  the  result  of  each  mode ;  and 
a  preference  will  certainly  be  given  to  the  culture  of  small  forms. 
Or  let  the  timid  former  make  the  experiment  on  some  small  or 
convenient  scale ;  let  htm  see  how  conveniently  time  can  be  di- 
vided, so  as  to  meet  the  different  parts  ot  the  labor;  let  him  «ee 
in  how  many  instances  his  children  can  attend  to  the  business ; 
let  him  experience  the  advantages  of  viewing  his  entire  stock, 
and  the  whole  of  his  form,  in  a  few  minutes.    The  result  will  be 
certainly    conclusive  in  determining    his    adopting    a    system 
seemingly  too  circumscribed,  but  which,  on  a  full  dis]rfay,  will 
appear  grand  and  lucrative ;  and  will  practically  prove  that  the 
word  ^  large,"  as  applied  to  farms,  ought  to  be  significant,  not 
of  the  number  of  acres,  but  of  their  actual  produce, 
[ro  6e  continued. 2 

ASTBOUMSY. 
Astrology  was  long  considered  as  a  science  by  which  future 
events  could  be  foretold,  from  the  aspects  and  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  In  the  literal  sense  of  the  term,  astrology  should 
signify  no  more  than  the  doctrine  or  science  of  the  stars ;  which 
was  its  original  acceptation,  and  made  the  ancient  astrology; 
though,  in  course  of  time,  an  alteration  has  arisen ;  that^hich  the 
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ancients  called  astrology,  being  afterwards  termed  astronmny. 
Astrology  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  natural  and  Judieiai  i 
the  latter  is  that  which  pretends  to  foretel  moral  events ;   L  e. 
such  as  have  a  dependance  on  the  free  will  and  agency  of  man; 
as  if  they  were  directed  by  the  stars.     This  art,  which  owed   its 
•rigin  to  the  practices  of  knavery  on  credulity,  is  now  universally 
exploded  by  the  intelligent  part  of  mankind.     The  professors  of 
this  kind  of  astrology  maintain,  ^<  that  the  heavens  are  one  great 
volume  or  book,  wherein  God  has  written  the  history  of  the  world; 
and  in  which  every  man  may  read  his  own  fortune,  and  the  trans- 
actions of  his  time.    The  art,  they  say,  had  its  rise  from  the  same 
hands  as  astronomy  itself.     While  the  ancient  Assyrians,  whose 
serene,  unclouded  sky,  favored  their  celestial  observations,  were 
intent  on  tracing  the  paths  and  periods  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
they  discovered  a  constant  settled  relation  of  analogy,  between 
them  and  things  below;  and  hence  were  led  to  conclude  these  to 
be  the  Parc<f,  the  destinies,  so  much  talked  of,  which  preside  at 
eur  births,  and  dispose  of  our  future  fate.    The  laws,  therefore, 
of  this  relation,  being  ascertained  by  a  series  of  observations,  and 
the  share  each  planet  has  therein ;  by  knowing  the  precise  time 
of  any  person's  nativity,  they  were  enabled,  from  their  knowledge 
in  astronomy,  to  erect  a  scheme  or  horoscope  pf  the  situation  of 
the  planets,  at  that  point  of  time;  and  hence,  by  considering  their 
degreesof  power  and  influence,  and  how  each  was  either  strength- 
ened or  tempered  by  some  other,  to  compute  what  moat  be  the 
result  thereof."    Such  are  the  arguments  of  the  astrologers  in 
favor  of  their  science.:  But  the  chief  province,  now  remaining  to 
the  nK>dem  professors,  is  the  making  of  calendars  and  almanacs. 
Judicial  astrology  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  invented  in 
Chaldx,  and  thence  transmitted  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans ;  though  some  will  have  it  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  ascribe 
the  invention  to  Ham.  But  it  is  to  the  Arabs  we  owe  it.  At  Rome 
the  people  were  so  infatuated  with  it,  that  the  astrologers,  or,  as 
t}iey  were  then  called,  the  mathematicians,  maintained  their  ground 
in  spite  of  all  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  to  expel  them  out  of  the 
city.     The  Bramins,  who  introduced  and  practised  this  art  among 
the  Indians^  have  hereby  made  themselves  the  arbiters  of  good  and 
evil  hours,  which  gives  them  great  authority ;  they  arc  consulted 
as  oracles ;  and  they  have  taken  care  never  to  sell  their  answers 
but  at  good  rates.    The  same  superstition  has  also  prevsdled  in 
more  modern  ages  and  nations. 
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THE  DAWN  OF  DAY. 

A  SONNET. 

How  sweet  it  is  at  dawn  of  early  day. 
To  wander  forth  the  dewy  meads  among ; 
To  tisten  to  the  birds*  wild  matin  song^ 
Ere  Sol  has  tinged  with  gold  the  mountains  gray ; 
The  landscape  smiles  to  greet  the  orb  of  lights 
Which  now  emerging^  paints  all  nature  gay; 
From  whom  gray  shadows  flee  with  mists  away, 
To  wait  <Mice  more,  the  dark  approach  of  night. 
Encreasing  beauties  crowd  upon  my  sight. 

As  more  distinct  the  varied  prospect  grows ; 
There  the  gay  rustic,  to  his  labor  goes. 
Refreshed  by  peaceful  rest,  and  slumbers  light. 

Each  object  warm,  with  animation  glows, 
Rejoicing  in  the  sun,  lull,  clear,  and  bright. 
JSTew-Yorkj  jifirU  18,  1812.  M.  A.  W. 


EPITAPH. 

In  a  Country  Church^Yard. 

Reader,  pass  on,  ne'er  waste  your  time 
On  bad  biography  and  bitter  rhyme. 
For  what  I  am  this  cumb'rous  clay  insures^ 
And  what  /  vrcrv,  is  no  affair  of  yours. 
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rOR  T0E   BALCTON   LUMINARY. 

THE  MORNING  FR£SH.»A  PASTORAL. 

The  mormng  fresh,  the  sun  in  east 

New  gilds  the  smiling  day; 
The  lark  forsakes  his  dewy  nest. 
The  fields  .around  are  gaily  drest, 
Arise,  ray  love,  and  play. 

Come  forth,  my  fair,  come  lovely  maid, 

And  bless  thy  shepherd's  sight; 
Lend  every  folded  flower  thine  aid, 
Unveil  the  rose^s  blushing  shade, 
And  give  them  sweet  dielight. 

Thy  presence  bids  all  nature  smile, 
Thy  snules  its  charms  improve. 
Thy  notes  the  listening  birds  beguile, 
They  strive  to  catch  the  lur  and  style, 
And  tune  their  throats  to  love. 

To  weave  a  garland  for  thy  hair. 
Each  fragrant  flower  1*11  twine, 
A  chaplet  for  thy  brow,  my  fair. 
And  let  the  task  to  bind  it  there, 
The  happy  task,  be  mine. 


STREPHON. 


FOR  THE  LTnOKARr. 

ON  MODERN  FRIENDSHIP. 

What  is  it  but  a  cheatmg  dream  I 
A  bubble  floating  on  the  stream : 
It  glitters  as  it  passes  on. 
With  borrowed  lustre  from  the  Sun, 
Yet  though  it  may  so  gay  appear, 
'Tis  but  a  puff'of  conunon  air. 
Attempt  not  to  purloin  the  prize, 
Or  it  will  burst  before  your  eyes. 
And  then  away  its  beauty  flies. 


poetry;  s$i 

The  stormy  winds  it  cannot  bravc^ 

Nor  live  upon  a  curling  wave  : 

It  floats  upon  a  surface  even, 

And  scarce  will  bear  the  breath  of  heaven. 

It  is  ah  empty  sound,  a  name, 

The  follower  of  wealth  and  fame. 

If  you  attempt  to  catch  the  prize^ 

That  instant  it  to  nothing  flies. 

T.  J.  H. 


ANOTH£lt« 

Ye  speak  of  Friendshifi  as  a  gift  bestowM 
To  every  being  by  the  hand  of  God; 
A  natural  flame,  which  glows  in  every  J)t*east— 
A  common  thing,  by  all  alike  possess'd. 
Whilst  fortune  »mt/e«  9nd  plenty  fills  your  board— 
Whilst  copious  draughts  your  cheering  vaults  afford  j 
Whilst  rosy  health  supports  the  human  frame; 
Whils  credit  lasts,  and  whilst  exists  your  fame ; 
Whilst  you  have  plenty,  and  have  cash  to  spends 
So  long  youWe  known^-^o  long  you  have  a  Friend ( 
But  change  the  scene— let  sickly  fortune yrow«, 
You  etand  /oraakenj  and,  alasj  unknown  ! 
Let  wretched  poverty  and  hunger  press; 
Let  want  hang  out  the  ensign  ot  distress^; 
Let  sore  affliction  sink  thy  feeble  frame; 
Let  cruel  Slander  wound  thy  honest  fame ; 
Let  neighbors  slight  thee,  and  let  credU  faili 
Let  sheriffii  come  and  creditors  assail; 
Where's  then  thy  Friend  ?  Alas !  you  search  in  vttin, 
Sdif-interest  sway ^--u'bheeded  you  complain ! 
Alas!  how  oft,  in  Friendship* a  garb  array'd, 
Deception  triumphs— -hapless  man's  betray 'd! 
Pretended  Friends  in  every  clime  abound; 
But  real  Friends  are  "rare  as  comets"  foun<J- 
Ye  who  pretend  the  human  heart  to  know, 
Show  me  a  FrxenD)  and  I'll  an  Angel  show. 

Vol.  L  Og  ^•^  ^ 
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Through  shades  and  solitudes  profound, 
The  fainting  traveller  winds  his  way ; 

Bewildering  meteors  glare  around, 
And  tempt  his  wandering  feet  astray: 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  his  eye, 
The  sudden  moon's  inspiring  light, 

When  forth  she  sallies  through  the  sky, 
The  guardian  angel  of  the  night ! 

Thus  mortals,  blind  and  weak,  below, 
Pursue  the  phantom  Bliss,  in  vain  i 

The  world's  a  wilderness  of  woe, 
And  life  a  pilgrimage  of  pain  i 

Till  mild  Religion,  from  above. 
Descends,  a  sweet  engaging  form, 

The  messenger  of  heavenly  love, 
The  bow  of  promise  in  a  storm! 

Then  guilty  passions  wing  their  flight, 
Sorrow,  remorse,  affliction  cease; 

Religion's  yoke  is  soft  and  light, 
And  all  her  paths  are  paths  of  peace. 

Ambition,  pride,  revenge,  depart. 
And  felly  flies  her  chastening  rod; 

She  makes  the  humble  contrite  heart 
A  temple  of  the  living- God. 

Beyond  the  narrow  vale  of  time, 
Where  bright  celestial  ages  rol!» 

To  scenes  eternal,  scenes  subiime. 
She  points  the  way  and  leads  the  soul. 

At  her  approach  the  grave  appears 
The  gate  of  Paradise  restored ; 

Her  voice  the  watching  cherub  hears, 
And  drops  his  double-ilaming  sword. 

Baptized  with  her  renewing  fire, 
May  we  the  crown  of  glory  gain ; 

Rise,  when  the  host  of  heaven  expire, 
And  reign  with  God-^for  ever  reign. 
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<'But  alas !  what  Is  taste?  A  disease  of  the  xnmd^ 
Though  seductive,  infirm— 'and  though  prais'd,  undefined ; 
Tis  a  whim— a  mere  shadow— a  changeling— a  gleam— 
Still  it  mocks  what  we  would,  like  the  bliss  of  a  dream." 


DR.  FRANEUK. 
The  late  Dr.  Franklin  concludes  a  letter  to  his  friend,  G.  What- 
iey,  esq.  (written  May  18,  1787)  in  the  following  words: 

<<  Yoa  are  now  78,  and  I  am  82— -You  tread  fast  upon  my  heels : 
l>ut  though  you  have  more  strength  and  spirit,  you  cannot  come 
up  with  me  till  I  stop,  which  must  be  soon ;  for  I  have  grown  so 
old  as  to  have  burled  most  of  the  friends  of  my  youth;  and  I  now 
often  hear  persons,  whom  I  knew  when  children,  called  old  Mr* 
Such-a-one,  to  distinguish  them  from  their  sons,  now  men  grown 
and  in  business :  so  that  by  living  twelve  years  beyond  David's  pe- 
riod, I  seem  to  have  intruded  myself  into  the  company  of  poste- 
rity, when  I  ought  to  be  abed  and  asleep.  Yet,  had  I  gone  at 
76,  it  would  have  cut  off  twelve  of  the  most  active  years  of  my 
life,  employed  too  in  matters  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but 
whether  I  have  been  doing  good  or  mischief,  is  for  time  to  dis* 
cover.  I  only  know  that  I  intended  well ;  and  I  hope  all  will  end 
weU." 


LONDON  CHABACTEBISED. 

BY   DR.  JOHNSON. 

If  you  wish  to  have  a  just  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  this  city, 
you  must  not  be  satisfied  with  seeing  its  great  streets  and  squares, 
but  must  survey  the  innumerable  little  allies  and  courts.  It  is  not 
in  the  showy  evolutions  of  buildings,  but  in  the  multiplicity  6f 
human  habitations  which  are  crowded  together,  t))at  the  immen- 
sity of  London  consists.  I  have  often  amused  myself  with  tliink- 
ing  now  different  a  place  London  is,  to  different  people.  They 
whose  narrow  minds  are  contracted  to  tlie  consideration  of  some 
one  particular  object,  view  it  only  through  that  medium.  A  poli- 
tician thinks  of  it  merely  as  a  seat  of  government  in  its  different 
departments ;  a  grazier,  as  a  vast  market  for  cattle ;  a  mercantile 
man,  as  a  place  where  a  prodigious  deal  of  business  is  done  upon 
'Change;  a  dramatic  enthusiast^  as  the  grand  scene  of  theatrical 
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entertainments ;  a  man  of  pleasure,  as  an  assemblage  of  tavern^ 
and  the  great  empofium  for  ladies  of  easy  virtue  ;  but  the  intel- 
lectual man  is  struck  with  it,  as  comprehending  the  whol^  of  hu^ 
man  life  in  (fll  its  variety^  the  contemplation  of  which  is  inex- 
haustible. 

THE  VIPEB  AND  THE  LEECH. 

We  both  prick,  said  the  viper  one  day  to  the  simple  leech>  we 
both  prick ;  and  yet  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  you  are  a  great  Ul- 
Torite,  and  every  body  runs  from  me,  or  strives  to  knock  me  on 
the  head. 

Don't  you  know  why,  my  little  dear  I  replied  the  others— we 
both  prick,  true  enough,  but  my  sting  gives  life  to  the  sick,  and 
yours  kills  the  man  who  has  the  strongest  health.  By  so  mud^ 
^d  no  less,  differs  a  goodnatured  qritic  from  an  ilhiatured  one. 


A  SMART  HETOBT. 
A  pupse*proud  fellow,  who,  pluming  himself  on  his  property, 
was  rebuking  an  honest  tradesman  for  not  attending  to  him  so 
much  as  he  expected,  saying,  "  Why  fellow !  do  you  know  that  I 
rise  every  morning  worth  ten  thousand  pounds  ?'*  <*  No,"  answer- 
ed the  man,  archly,  <|  I  really  did  not  exactly  know,  before  yoi&  tokl 
mej  but,  I  swear,  that  is  all  you  are  worth." 


VIRTUE, 
«  'Zm  9aid  ofwidovfy  maid^  and  vifef 
"  That  honor  ia  a  womanU  life** 
There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  which  the  boasted  superiority  of 
inan  over  th^  female  part  of  the  creation  is  marked  with  a  black- 
er line  than  the  impunity  it  affords  him  in  the  commission  of  crimes 
which  stain  the  character  of  a  wom^n  with  everlasting  io&my. 
One  false  step,  one  deviation  from  the  path  of  virtue,  ruins  her 
for  ever.  No  sooner  does  her  fault  become  known  than  she  is  the 
but  pf  scandal,   and  a  mark  for  the  pointing   finger  of  infa- 
?ny.    Her  former  friends  slight  and  neglect  her,  her  invidious 
enemies  triumph  in  her  ruin;  the  neighboring  tea-tables  re- 
I^Qynd  her   disgrace*    She  is  the  scorn  of  her  own  seX;  and  thqi 
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sport  of  ours.  The  virtuous  shun  her  company  as  a  dangerous 
inCection ;  the  eyes  of  modesty  are  averted  at  her  approach ;  and 
t.lie  cheeks  of  innocency  redden  with  a  blush.  Men  of  honor  treat 
lier  with  neglect,  and  libertines  with  saucy  freedom.  Nor  is  that 
ail  s  she  has  many  pangs  to  suffer  from  those  who  are  her,  supe* 
riors  only  in  artifice  and  cunning,  and  who,  while  they  bless  heaven 
they  are  not  so  guilty,  owe  all  their  innocence  to  that  craft  which 
lias  preserved  them  from  detection. 

IDriven  from  society,  an  outcast  and  forlorn,  what  can  she  do, 
forsaken  by  him  who  should  have  been  her  preserver  ?  Neglect- 
ed and  despised,  she  becomes  a  prostitute  for  bread.  Beware,  oh  1 
ye  fiedr  ones,  beware  of  vice  I  The  path  of  virtue  is  that  of  hap- 
piness; and  rectitude  of  conduct  will  reward  itself;  and  let  a  re- 
membrance of  the  sad  consequences  ever  guard  you  against  the 
arts  of  the  seducer.  Whatever  arguments  may  be  used  by  the 
specious  deceiver,  remember,  he  who  would  lead  you  from  the 
patlis  of  virtue  is  your  assured  enemy;  and  that,  whatever  may  be 
his  pretence,  his  object  is  your  ruin. 

The  following  lines,  we  deem  to  be,  unequivocaUy,nhe  most 
elegant  specimen  of  refined  and  delicate  allusion. 

TO  — ^ 
Too  late  I  staid,  forgive  the  crime, 

Unheeded  flew  the  hours. 
How  noiseless  fails  the  foot  of  timo 
That  only  treads  on  flowers. 

What  eye  with  clpar  account  remarks 

The  ebbing  of  the  glass, 
When  all  its  sands  are  diamond  sparks 

Which  dazzle  as  they  pass  ? 

Ah !  who  to  sober  measurement 

Time's  happy  swiftness  brings, 
When  birds  of  ParadUe  have  lent 

Their  plumage  to  his  wings. 


Remarkable  Occurrence, 
^  Gennadius,  a  physician,  a  man  of  eminence  in  pi^tv  and  chari- 
ty, had  in  his  youth  some  doubts  of  the  reality  of  a^    .  .  r  life.  He 
saw  one  night  in  a  dreaip,  a  young  man  of  a  ceicsti.A  u^ure,  who 
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bade  him  follow  him.    The  apparition  led  him  into  a.  rxxa^mBceat 
city,  in  which  his  ears  were  charmed  by  melodious  music^  which 
far  exceeded  the  mo»t  enchanting  harmony  he  had    ever  heard. 
To  the  inquiry,from  whence  proceeded  these  ravishing;  sounds,his 
conductor  answered,  that  they  were  the   hymns  of  the  blessed  in 
Heaven,  and  disappeared.     Gennadius  awoke,  and  the  impression 
of  the  dream  was  dissipated  by  the  transactions  of  the  daj.     The 
following  night  the  same  young  man  appeared,  and  asked  whether 
he  recollected  him.     The  melodious  songs  which    I  heard  last 
night,  answered  Gennadius,  are  now  brought  again  to  my  memo- 
ry.     Did  you  hear  them,  said  the  apparition,  dreaming  or  awake/ 
I  heard  them  in  a  dream.     True,  replies  the  young-  man,  and  our 
pt*escnt  conversation  is  a  dream  ;  but  where  is  your  body  while  I 
am  speaking  to  you  ?  In  my  chamber.     But  know  you   not  that 
your  eyes  are  shut  and  that  you  cannot  see  ?  My  eyes  indeed  are 
shut.    How  then  can  you  see  ?  Gennadius  could  piake  no  answer. 
In  your  dream  the  eyes  of  your  body  are  closed  and  useless ;  but 
you  have  others,  with  wliich  you  see  me.     Thus,  after  de§tb,  al- 
though the  eyes  of  your  fiesh  are  deprived  of  sense  and  motion, 
you  will  remain  alive,  and  capable  of  sight  and  motion  by  your  spi- 
ritual parts.     Cease,  then,  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  another  life  after 
death.     By  this  occurrence,. Gennadius  affirms,  that  he  became  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state/' 


T/ie  Drum  emfiloyed  ae  a  Token  of  Prayer. 
At  Manheim,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Moore,  the  following  motions 
are  performed  as  a  part  of  the  military  manoeuvres  every  day  be- 
fore the  troops  are  marched  to  their  different  guards ;  the  major 
flourishes  his  cane ;  the  drum  gives  a  single  tap,  and  every  man 
under  arms  raises  his  hand  to  his  hat ;  at  a  second  stroke  of  the 
drum,  they  take  off  their  hats  and  are  supposed  to  pray :  at  a  third 
they  finish  their  petitions}  and  put  their  hats  on  their  heads.    If 
any  man  has  the  assurance  to  prolong  his  prayer  a  minute  longer 
than  the  drum  indicates,  he  is  punished  on  tlie  spot,  and  taught  to 
be  less  devout  for  the  future. 

Mahomet  made  the  people  believe  that  he  would  call  a  hill 
to  him,  and  from  the  top  of  it  offer  up  liis  prayers  for  the  obser- 
vers of  his  law.  The  people  assembled ;  Mahomet  called  the  Ai// 
over  and  over  to  come  to  him  ;  and  the  Ml  not  moving,  he  was  not 
at  all  out  of  countenance  at  it,  but  ptit  it  off  with  a  jest,  ^^^^  ^'^ 
rvHl  not  come  to  Mahomet,  says  he,  Mahomet  'will  go  to  the  hill- 
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-A.S  in  labor,  the  more  one  doth  exercise,  the  more  one  is  ena- 

l>le(l  to  do,  strength  growing  i^on  work  ;  so,  with  the  use  of  suf- 

ferijig,  men's  minds  get  the  habit  of  suffering ;  and  all  fears  and 

terrors  are  to  them  but  as  a  summons  to  battle,  whereof  they  know 

beforehand  they  shall  come  off  victorious. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
The  name  of  friendship  still  remains,  but  that  is  all;  the 
liea^ven-bom  tree  itself  is  quite  rooted  up  and  lost ;  and  unless 
%cMVie  advantage  is  likely  to  follow,  Friendship  will  not  interfere. 
^Priendship,  in  a  fatal  hour,  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Flat* 
tery,  and  w^s  ruined :    Flattery  hath  since  assumed  Friendship's 
habit,  and  k  requires  ,some  study  to  detect  the  impostor,  even  un- 
der the  specious  guise  of  closet  consanguinity. 
''The  world  is  all  over  so  full  of  deceit, 
**That  Friendship's  a  jewel  we  seldom  can  meet/' 


King  James  I.  of  England,  went  out  of  his  way  to  hear  a  noted 
preacher.  The  clergyman  seeing  the  king  enter,  left  his  text  to 
declaim  against  swearing,  for  which  the  king  was  notorious. 
When  done,  James  thanked  him  for  his  sermon ;  but  asked  him 
what  connexion  swearing  had  with  his  text.  He  answered,  "  since 
your  majesty  came  out  of  your  way  through  curiosity,  I  could  not, 
in  compliance,  do  less  than  go  out  of  mine  to  meet  you." 


CURE  FOR  THE  DYSENTERY. 

A  gentleman  of  this  city,  (whose  name  is  known  to  tlie  editors 
of  the  Halcyon  Luminary)  was,  for  several  months,  afflicted  with 
this  disagreeable  disea^,  without  obtaining  the  least  relief  from 
three  physicians  who  constantly  attended  him ;  and  who  finally 
relinquished  all  hopes  of  their  patient's  recovery.  At  this  awful 
crisis,  he  one  morning  dreamed  that  he  was  standing  near  the 
New-Market,  where  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  company  of 
soldiers  conducting  a  prisoner,  as  he  understood,  to  the  place  of 
'execution.    As  the  escort  passed  the  place  where  he  stood,  the 
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victim  (who  was  dressed  in  white)  accosted  hinit  and  mentioned 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  most  important  secret  which   he 
wished  to  communicate  for  the  good  of  mankind,  before  he    "vras 
launched  from  this  earthly  stage  of  existence  into  a  boundless 
eternity.  It  waa  a  cure  for  the  dysentery ^  and  the  following  is  the 
recipe :  "  t'ake  one  pint  of  good  vinegar,  and  half  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  simmer  them  together  a  convenient  time  in  a  pt^ter 
vcBsel  with  a  fievfter  cover.    Let  the  patient  drink  of  this  dating 
the  day  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  either  clear,  or  accommodated 
to  the  palate  by  diluting  it  with  water.*'    This  secret  being  com- 
municated, the  procession  passed  on,  and  the  dreamer  awoke. 
Although  he  treated  this  as  a  chimera  of  the  imagination,  incited 
by  disease  and  despondency,  he  still  felt  strongly  induced  to  try 
the  experiment     He  did  tiy  it,  and  was  restored  to  perfect  health 
in  one  day^  and  then  recovered  his  strength  with  a  rapidity  that 
astonished  both  himself  and  friends.     Many  persons  of  the  first 
respectability*  (whose  names  can  likewise  be  learned  on  applica* 
tion  at  the  office  of  the  Luminary)  to  whom  he  communicated  tha 
fact,  have  since  been  relieved  from  the  greatest  distress  and  weak- 
ness to  which  this  complaint  had  reduced  them,  and  cured  in  the 
vame  sudden  and  astonishing  manner.     This  simple  remedy,  so 
potent  in  its  effects,  is  remarkably  pleasant  to  the  taste,  more 
agreeable  than  lemonade,  and  on  being  swallowed  seems  to  reach 
the  seat  of  the  disease  with  the  velocity  of  electricity. 


INFALLIBLE  CURE  FOR  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

Take  sharp  vinegar,  (the  sharper  the  better)  and  rub  well  the 
part  affected  with  it  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  bear,  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  apply  wrapping  paper  to  it  dipt  in  vinegar,  to  be  re- 
newed twice  a  day,  viz.  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  and  in  the 
evening  going  to  bed.  When  the  patient  begins  to  make  use  of 
the  vijiegar  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  strong  physic,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  spoonful  of  molasses  and  flour  of  mustard  mixed 
together,  before  breakfast,  and  another  when  going  to  bed,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  patient  will  be  perfectly  cured. 

The  person  who  publishes  this  recipe  has  tried  it  twice  on  him^ 
self  with  success. 


AND 
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Seek  je  first  the  kingdom  of  God  md  it*  righteousoeM,  and  ill  things  thill 
be  added  unto  you.    Hatt  vi.  33. 

In  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  whatever 
-we  may  advance  in  vindication  of  the  aftiritual  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  writings,  nothing  is  intended  to  supersede  the  grammatical 
and  literal  sense  thereof,  whether  in,  relation  to  cer)^  historical 
truths,  or  the  perceptive  parts  of  religion,  &c.  which  appear  not 
to  have  any  mystical  meaning,  whilst  others  of  them  have  bothi 
an  external  and  internal  signification.     But,  according  to  the  light 
which  we  have  received  from  God,  through  that  medium  of  com-* 
munication  which  he  has  graciously  apjSbinted,  viz.  his  lioly  word^ 
and  the  instrumentality  of  those  chosen  servants  whom  he  has 
been  pleased  from  time  to  time  to  raise  up  and  instruct  in  spiritual 
things,  in  order  to  become  our  spiritual  teachers,  we  shall  care- 
fully draw  a  Ime  of  distinction  between  the  letter  and  the  nfiirit  of 
the  WORD  OF  TRUTH,  giving  unto  each  (by  divine  assistance)  its 
proper  order  arid  place.    The  Father  of  Lights,  from  whom  alone 
every  good  gift  i&  derived,  is  graciously  pleased,  in  every  age,  tp 
raise  up  unto  us  of  our  brethren,  (whether  of  clergy  or  others)  en- 
VoL.  I.  "         H  h  ^0.  6. 
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lightened  expositors  to  open  to  us  the  treasures  of  divine  wisdom 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures^  according  to  every  one's  need 
and  recipiency :  and  it  is  to  such  mediums,  under  God,  that  kto  are 
indebted  for  all  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  in  this  important 
science.     Nor  is  any  danger  of  delusion  in  this  case  to  be  feared, 
where  such  fresh  discoveries  are  offered  to  mankind  by  persons 
whose  lives  and  doctrines  are  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,!^ 
on  the  other  hand,  we  add  to  a  pure  love  of  truth  and  singleness  of 
heart,  our  humble  supplications  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  the 
guidance  of  God's  good  spirit.  But  we  shall  farther  guard  against 
mistakes  on  this  subject  in  the  sequel  of  these  essays. 

The  apostle  saith,  "  The  invisible  things  f^f  him  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  are  clearly  aeeuj  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made;*  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  ancient  wisdom,  thaf  wf^  rAar 
mhich  is  below  is  agreeable  to  that  which  is  above  *'\  If  then  all 
the  visible  creation  stands  in  such  connection  with  the  Creator,  and 
contains  in  all  parts  so  many  forms  of  things,  invisible;  if  the  things 
below,  or  in  this  lower  material  world,  are  thus  answerable  or  cor- 
responding to  the  things  above,  or  in  the  superior  spiritual  worlds, 
how  reasonable  as  well  as  religious  is  the  idea,  that  the  holy  word 
of  God  may  also  stand  in  the  same  connection  with  him  from  whom 
h  proceedeth,  and  may  contain  in  all  its  literal  parts,  the  forms  and 
images  of  the  eternal  invisible  wisdom,  descending  through  various 
degrees  in  a  regular  and  connected  order,  till  it  is  finally  termi- 
nated in  its  last  and  lowest  degree^  viz.  that  of  the  written  letter,, 
for  the  use  of  man ! 

But  this  idea  concerning  the  spiritual  contents  of  the  holy  word 
of  God  is  not  more  reasonable  and  religious,  than  it  is  useful  and 
edifying  also,  as  tending  to  impress  deeper  on  the  mind  a  due  sense 
of  the  dignity  and  divine  sanctity  thereof,  and  to  reconcile  many- 
things^  which,  appearing  as  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  have 
too  frequently  been  matter  of  offence  and  stumbling  to  those  who 
look  no  farther  than  to  the  sense  of  the  letter.  All  christians  are 
from  tlieir  infancy  taught  to  believe  that  the  word  of  God  is  most 
holy  and  divine ;  hence  they  contract  an  early,  though  blind  reve- 
rence towards  it,  which  in  their  younger  years  operates  very  pro- 
fitably in  making  them  in  some  degree  obedient  to  its  heavenly 
dictates  ;  but  as  they  grow  up  to  a  greater  maturity  of  judgment,  it 
frequently  happens,  that  for  want  of  considering  and  ^)prehendiDg 

*  Bom.  i.  20.  f  See  Hermes  in  his  Tid).  Smarag. 
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mi'ight  wherein  the  sanctity  and  divinity  of  this  sacred  book  do  es*^ 
aentially  reside,  they  fall  into  a  gradual  contempt  for  it,  wbich  in 
many  peopje  is  much  increased  by  observing  in  the  letter  of  the 
"vroRD  several  things  which  appear  as  inconsistent  and  contradicto- 
ry, and  some  as  trifling  and  nugatory ;  unworthy,  as  they  think,  of 
the  divine  wisdom  to  dictate,  and  at  the  same  time  unprofitable  for 
the  use  of  man,  to  whom  they  are  dictated.    Now  this  evil  con- 
sequence can  only  be  promoted  by  a  right  apprehension  of  the  MfiU 
Tiiudl  and  celestial  contents  of  the  holy  word.    A  mind  thus  taught 
to  regard  the  letter  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  the  repository  of 
lioly  and  divine  things  within  i  as  a  cabinet  containing  the  infinite 
treasures  and  bright  gen^s  of  spiritual  and  celestial  wisdom ;  as  a 
throne  whereupon  the  Great  Jehovah  sitteth,(as  the  Psalmist  ex- 
presseth  hi  *^  clothed  with  honor  and  majeatyj  covering  him*e{f 
^»ith  light  as  with  a  garment^  stretching  out  the  heavens  like  a  cur* 
fahtf  laying  the  beams  qf  his  chambers  in  the  waters^  and  making 
the  clouds  his  chariot;"^  such  a  mind  must  needs  feel  itself  im- 
pressed with  a  wonderful  reverence  towards  this  holy  book,  ground- 
ed not  in  a  mere  blind  assent  to  its  sanctity,  as  resulting  from  edu- 
cation only,  but  in  a  real  inward  perception  thereof,  as  the  effect 
of  a  genuine  conviction  wrought  in  the  understanding :  in  this 
case  all  the  apparent  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  the  letter 
vanish,  and  no  longer  give  offence,  being  all  found  reconcilable 
in  the  real  spiritual  and  eelestial  senses  which  they  contain :  what 
before  seemed  triflbg  and  nugatory,  whiph  viewed  only  in  its  out*- 
ward  form  and  figure,  ng^  apquireth  ^  divine  weight  and  conse- 
quence, by  l^eing  yiewed  as  tp  its  infernal' {orm  and  spirit;  and 
thvs  all  the  parts  of  the  letter  are  justified  as  worthy  of  God  to 
^ctate,  and  as,  in  some  respect,  either  more  or  less  remote,  condur 
cive  to  the  spiritual  use  and  benefit  of  man.  P.  A.  C. 

[7^0  be  continuedJ^ 


Correspondence.  Man  is  continually  preserved  in  correspond^ 
ence  with  heaven  by  the  Lord,  that  he  may,  if  he  phooses  it,  be  led 
from  hell  to  heaven^  and  by  heaven  to  the  Lord.        ut,  C.  4323, 


•Psalm  civ.  1,3, 9* 
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JCTIO^f  m  exteniSil  form  and  representation  of  the  will,  just 
B&  Speech  k  an  extenial  form  and  representation  of  the  under- 
atandbg. 

The  aethne  of  men  are  more  attended  to  than  their  vortUf  for 
this  reasoni  because  the  will  is  the  real  man,  and  the  understand- 
ing only  so  far  the  man  as  it  is  united  with  the  will.  This  like- 
wise 18  the  reason  why  it  is  so  often  said  in  scripture,  that  man 
will  be  judged  according  to  his  works  or  actions.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  merely  wishes  well,  and  thinks  well ;  he  must  also  act 
well  upon  all  occasions ;  for  by  this  means  alone  goodness  and 
truth  gain  a  form  within  him,  and  become  implanted  in  his  life. 

There  are  three  essentials  necessary  to  constitute  n3h,  and  to 
complete  his  existence :  the  first  is  his  will,  the  second  his  under*" 
standing,  and  the  third  his  operations  or  aefione.  These  are  form* 
ed  successively,  and  afterwards  exist  together,'  or  simultaneously, 
The  will  commences  in  the  womb,  and  is  gradually  formed  from 
the  time  of  conception  till  the  time  of  birth ;  the  understanding 
then  begins  with  the  respiration  of  the  lungs,  and  is  succeadvely 
formed  till  mature  fige ;  at  which  time,  and  not  before,  the  actioni 
determine  the  real  equality  of  the  man,  because  in  thehi  his  will 
(Old  understanding  are  united,  and  consequently  the  whoip  man  U 
lipparent,  just  as  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

Good  actions  ought  to  be  done  by  man  in  all  appearance  as  <if 
himself  i  nevertheless,  he  should  acknowledge  and  believe}  as  the 
truth  is,  that  all  good  is  from  the  Lord  alone,  and  that  the  power 
^o  to  do  is  a  conUnual  gift  flowing  from  his  divme  mercy.  Thu9 
the  actions  of  man,  though  of  himself  he  be  unable  to  do  anything 
that  is  goQd»  become  the  medium  of  conjunction  with  the  Lord| 
when  all  the  praise  and  merit  is  ascribed  to  him. 

Action  and  reractionzrc  necessary  to  the  existence  of  every  crc- 
jpted  thing,  whether  animate  or  inanimate ;  for  by  this  means  a  due 
equilibrium  is  preserved,  wherem  conaist  both  spiritual  aadnvtiiral 
freedom. 

ACTIVITY.  An  actvue  life  increases  not  only  the  powers  of 
the  body,  but  also  those  of  the  mind ;  while  indolence  is  the  de- 
struction of  both.  If  a  man  love  his  neighbor  in  a  certain  degree^ 
^d  take  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  that  love  intp  action^  he 
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will  then  love  his  neighbpr  better  than  he  did  before^  or  in  an 
higher  degree ;  and  will  ^erefbre  be  more  ready  to  serve  him  on 
a  future  occasion^  than  if  he  had  omited  the  fii*st  act  of  benevo-*' 
lence.  This  is  an  invariable  trnthi  provided  the  act  proceed  from 
disinterested  motives ;  the  reason  of  Which  is  grounded  in  this 
unmutable  law,  that  all  influx  is  proportioned  to  efflux;  or  in 
other  words,  that  in  proportion  as  man  puts  forth  himself  into  ac* 
tual  uses,  in  the  same  proportion  the  life  which  flows  into  him 
from  ^e  Lord,  becomes  fixed  within  him,  and  forms  a  plane  for 
the  reception  of  more  life.  A  life  of  acttuUy^  therefore,  when  un« 
der  the  direction  of  genuine  wisdom,  enlarges  every  faculty  of  xh^ 
human  soul,  and  at  the  tame  time  capacitates  man  for  the  most 
noble  and  exquisite  enjoyments. 

ACTUAL  evil  is  distingmshed  from  that  wl^ch  is  hereditary^ 
just  as  the  inclination  to  a  thing  is  from  the  thing  itself.  No  per- 
son is  punished  after  death  for  hereditary'  evDj  but  only  for  those 
actual  sins,  of  which  he  has  been  guilty. 

ADAH  and  ZILLAH^  the  two  wives  of  Lamech,  iugnify  a  new 
church,  Adah  the  internal  of  the  church,  and  ZiY/aA  its  external. 

ADAM^  not  the  first  of  men,  but  th^  first  and  most  ancient 
church  upon  this  earth,  consisting  of  perhaps  thousands  of  men, 
and  described  in  the  word  by  the  man  and  his  wife  Eve ;  the  man 
denoting  the  intellectual  principle,  and  the  wife  the  will  principk. 
Their  new  creation  or  generation  is  described,  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  by  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth;  their  wisdom 
aad  intelligence  by  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  the  end  of  that  church 
is  signified  by  their  eatii^g  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

ADAMAHj  one  of  the  fenced  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtall, 
(Josh.  xix.  36.)  signifies  such  doctrinal  truth  as  is  useful  in  a  state 
of  spiritual  temptation ;  for  by  Naphtalx  is  signified  temptation ; 
^nd  by  a  city,  wherever  mentioned  in  the  word,  is  spiritually  un« 
derstood  something  relating  to  doctrine,  whether  it  be  genuine  or 
heretical^  which  ia  always  determined  by  the  sense  of  the  subject 
treated  of. 

ADAMANT^  or  dUttnondj  a  precious  stolie,  whose  color  is  trans- 
lacent,  and  bordering  a  little  upon  a  sky  blue,  signifies  the  truth 
of  celestial  good.  In  an  opposite  sense,  as  in  Ezek.  iii.  9,  and 
Zech.  vii.  13,  it  sigoiSeft  truth  destitute  of  good,  or  faith  separate 
f  em  charity. 

iTo  be  eontiniUed.^ 
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TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Your  Magazine  is  indeed  a  Luminary^  to  enlighten  the  benight- 
ed  mind.  I  have  read  the  first  five  numbers  with  "bonder  and  de- 
light} and  think  the  month  too  tardy  that  is  to  furnish  me  with  the 
next.  Your  luminous  explanation  of  various  Scripture  difficul- 
ties have  already  relieved  my  mind  from  a  load  of  doubt  and  per- 
plexity ;  and  your  liberal  invitation  to  correspondents  has  embold- 
ened me  to  lay  before  you  the  following  parenthesis  out  of  the 
Psalmsy  as  I  think  a  paraphrase  upon  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  your  readers,  and  to  none  more  than 

Your  humble  servant, 

ORMOND. 

**  (For  the  ledemption  of  their  soul  is  precious^  and  it  ceawth  ibrever.)^ 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  satisfied  conceming  the  sense 
«f  the  above  versot  it  will  be  proper  for  him  to  read  the  preced- 
ing part  of  the  psalmf  where  he  will  find,  (ver.  6)  that  the  words 
are  spoken  of  <<  them  that  trust  in  their  wealthy  and  boast  them^ 
selves  in  the  multitude  of  their  riches  ;"  that  is,  of  those  who 
abound  in  mere  knowledge,  or  scientific  tnitlis^  and  are  thereby 
confident  of  salvation,  being,  as  they  suppose,  justified  by  faith 
alone.  This  is  the  case  With  too  many  in  the  present  day,  who 
make  a  flaming  profession  of  religion»  and  think,  because  they 
are  in  possession  of  ipany  gospe)  truths  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
.  word,  that  therefore  they  are  the  elected  sons  of  God,  and  the 
certain  heirs  of  eternal  life.  But  of  such  it  is  said,  (ver.  7) 
«  J\rone  qf  them  can  by  any' means  redeem  his  brother^  nor  give  to 
God  a  ransom  /or  him  i"  by  which  yrc  are  to  understand,  that 
those  who  have  confirmed  themselves  in  the  doctrine  of  faith 
alone,  pay  no  attention  to  charity  or  a  good  life.  To  redeem  a 
brother,  means  to  obtain  charity ;  and  to  give  a  ransom  to  God 
for  him,  signifies  to  sacrifice  every  selfish  and  worldly  desire  for 
thp  sake  of  love  to  the  Lord,  and  charity  to  our  neighbor.  The 
mere  soliftdifm,  howeyer,  rejects  this  great  point  of  christian  duty, 
and  cries  out  with  Cain  of  old,  «  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  V*^ 

*  Cain  signifies  faith  separate  finm  loves  his  saying  *^  am  I  my  brothff*^ 
keeper  ?**  means  ftith  mskiog  light  of  charity. 
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ThuS)  rather  than  part  with  his  favorite  system,  he  forfeits  tho 
benefit  of  future  happiness:  whAcfore  it  follows,  (verse  8)  ^^For 
the  redetnfition  ((f  their  90ul  is  firecioua,  and  it  cease th  forever  /* 
that  is,  their  salvation  is  of  great  price,  and  can  be  obtained  by- 
no  less  a  sacrifice  than  of  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  them ;  but  in 
consequence  of  their  not  complying  with  the  conditions  of  salvation, 
they  fail  of  receiving  the  full  blessings  of  redemption,  and  after 
4eath  are  irrecoverably  lost.  M.  K. 


THE  DOCTBINB  OF  THE  TRINITT. 

It  has  long  been  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  they  are  too  generally  inculcated,  cannot  be 
supported  by  a  fair  and  candid  appeal  to  sound  rationality,  and  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind ;  but  that  in  many  instances  th^ 
most  orthodox  theologians  are  compelled  to  submit  their  under- 
"^standings  to  a  blind  faith,  and  acquiesce  in  doctrines  that  are  not 
only  above  the  comprehension  of  man,  but  plainly  and  absolutely 
'contradictory  to  sound  reason.  Where  is  the  divine,  for  instance^ 
who  can  look  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the 
face,  without  (tacitly  at  least)  acknowleging  its  absurdity,  al- 
though he  may  perhaps  have  bound  himself  down  to  profess  it  as 
the  leading  article  of  his  faith  ?  If  a  Pagan,  or  Mahon^etan,  grave- 
ly* repeats  the  articles  of  his  belief,  we  smile  at  his  credulity,  and 
wonder  how  a  rational  being  can  receive,  as  the  ground-work  of 
his  religion,  such  incredible  traditions.  Yet  christians  in  their 
turn  equally  become  the  subjects  of  ridicule  among  Mahometans 
and  Pagans,  for  their  strange  and  unaccountable  acknowledge- 
ment of  Three  Divine  Persons  in  the  Godhead;  which  is  so  plaia 
and  palpable  a  confession  of  the  existence  of  Three  Gpds^  that  no 
subtlety  of  reasoning  can  possibly  elude  the  charge. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  Christianity,  but  of  its  pro* 
Ibssors,  who  have  unfortunately  mistaken  its  most  essential  cha- 
racters, and  represented  it  as  a  religion  that  prohibits  man  the 
free  use  of  his  understanding ;  and  in  no  article  is  this  more  con- 
spicuous, than  that  of  the  Trinity.  But  that  true  Christianity  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  sound  reascm,  that  the  understanding  of 
man  ought  freely  to  be  exercised  in  all  matters  of  faith  whatever, 
and  that  the  Word  of  God  requires  no  one  blindly  to  believe  what 
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lie  cannot  in  some  measure  coniprehendy  shall,  we  trust,  be  ^ttf 
demonstrated  in  the  course  of  this  work.    At  present  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  that  great  article  of  the  Christian  tabhf   wiz. 
the  Divine  Trinity^  and  shew  that  it  is  so  £eir  from  being  .an  In- 
explicable, incomprehensible  mystery,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  plain* 
est,  simplest,  and  most  intelligible  doctrine  in  the  whole  system  of 
theology.  But  this  we  cannot  do  better  than  in  the  Words  of  a  ce* 
lebrated  conunentator,to  whose  voluminous  writings  we  often  find 
occasion  to  refer,  and  who  in  hisr  admirable  work  entitled  TVue 
Christian  Religion^  treats  the  subject  in  the  following  manner. 

EXPLANATION  OP  THE  TRINITY. 

There  are  general,  and  also  particular  essentials  of  every  4!>De 
thing,  which  altogether  constitute  one  essence.  The  general 
essentials  of  every  one  man  are,  his  soul,  body,  and  operatioki^ 
and  that  these  ccmstitute  one  essetice,  is  evident  from  this  circum'- 
stance,  that  one  existeth  by  derivation  from  the  other,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  other,  in  a  continual  series;  for  man  hath  his  be- 
ginmng  from  the  soul,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  seed,  and 
which  is  not  only  the  initiating,  but  also  the  producing  cause  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  body  in  their  respective  order,  and  afterwards 
of  all  acts  proceeding  from  the  soul  and  body  united,  which  are 
called  operations;  wherefore,  from  this  circumstance  of  the  pro- 
duction of  one  from  another,  and  their  consequent  insertion  and 
conjunction  one  with  another,  it  is  evident,  that  these  three  are' of 
one  essence,  and  therefore  they  are  called  three  essentials. 

That  these  three  essentials,  viz.  soul,  body,  and  operation,  did, 
and  do  exist  in  the  Lord  God  the  Saviour,  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged. That  his  soul  was  from  Jehovah  the  Father,  can  only  be 
denied  by  Antichrist,  for  in  the  Word  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  he  is  called  the  Son  of  Jehovah,  the  Son  of  the  Most 
High  God,' the  Only -begotten ;  wherefore  the  divinity  of  the  Fa- 
ther, answering  to  the  soul  in  man,  is  his  first  essential.  That 
the  Son,  who  was  bom  of  the  mother  Mary,  is  the  body  of  that 
divine  soul,  is  a  consequence  of  that  birth,  inasmuch  as  nothing 
is  provided  in  the  womb  of  the  mother  except  a  body,  conceived 
bv  her,  and  derived  from  the  soul ;  this,  therefore,  is  a  second  es- 
sential. That  operations  constitute  a  third  essential,  is  a  conse- 
quence o£  their  proceeding  from  soul  and  body  together ;  for  the 
things  that  proceed  are  of  the  same  essence  with  the  things  from 
whence  they  proceed.  That  the  three  essentials,  which  are  Father, 
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Soil,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  One  in  the  Lord,  like  soiil,  body,  and 
operation  in  man,  is  evident  ftom  the  words  of  the  Lord,  declaring 
that  He  and  the  Pathet  are  One,  and  that  the  Father  is  in  Hinif 
and  He  in  the  Father ;  and  that  in  like  manner  He  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  one,  inasmuch  as  the  Holy  Qhost  is  the  divine-proceed- 
ing oat  of  the  Lord  from  the  Fathei^. 

When  it  is  said  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  three  es- 
sentials of  one  God,  it  may  appear  to  human  reason  .as  if  thoso 
three  essentiah  were  three  distinct  persons,  which  yet  cannot 
XK>ssibly  be  true ;  but  when  it  is  understood  that  the  divinity  of  the 
Father,  which  constituteth  th^  soiil,  and  the  divinity  of  the  Son, 
which  constituteth  the  body,  and  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
or  the  divine-proceeding,  which  Constituteth  operation,  are  threo 
essentials  of  one  God,  this  the  understanding  can  apprehend.  For 
there  is  a  peculiar  divinity  of  nature  in  God  the  Father,  in  the  Son 
derived  from  the  Father,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  from 
both,  which  being  of  the  same  essence,  and  the  same  mind,  con'* 
stitute  together  one  God.     But  if  those  three  divine  natures  aro 
called  persons,  and  have  each  of  them  their  particular  attributes 
allotted  them,  as  when  imputation  is  ascribed  to  the  Father, 
mediation  to  the  Son,  and  operation  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  this 
case  the  divine  essence  is  divided,  which  yet  is  One  and  Individ 
dual,  and  thus  none  of  the  Three  is  God  in  perfect  f illness,  but 
in  subtriplicate  power,  which  is  a  conceit  that  every  sober  and 
sensible  man  must  of  necessity  reject. 
How  plain  thereforp  is  it  to  discern  a  trinity  in  the  Lord  by  a 
p  trinity  discernible  in  evegr  individual  man !   For  in  every  indivi- 
dual man  there  is  a  soul,  a  body,  and  operation  ^  and  so  it  is  also  > 
with  respect  to  the  Lord,  inasmuch  as  in  Him,  as  Paul  saithy 
<(  dwelleth  all  the  fulnt%9  of  the  Godhead  bodily f**  Co|osb.  ii.  9. 
Wherefore  the  Trinity  in  the  Lord  is  divine,  but  in  man  it  is 
human. 

[Farther  remarks  on  this  aubjeet  will  be  given  in  our  next.^ 


The  Trinity.  A  trinity  of  persons  was  unknown  in  the  apostolic 
church :  and  the  doctrine  was  first  broached  by  the  council  of  Nice, 
and  thence  received  into  the  Romish  church,  and  thus  propagated 
atnongat  the  reformed  churches.  U.  T.  174. 
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irOR  T8E   hIlOTOV   LUMINARY. 

TO  iTHfi  REV.  JNO.  HARGROVE. 

SiRy 

I  have  read  with  much  attention  a|id  pleasure  your  ezpoai^oni 
of  several  difficult  points  in  Scripture,  and  now  take  the  liberej  of 
proposing  another,  not  from  an  idle  curiosity,  but  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  corbe  s^t  the  trutb  in  a  matter  that  has  long  perplexed  me. 
The  religio^us  society  denominated  Quakers,  are  (if  I  have  been 
rightly  informed)  opposed  to  wars  of  every  description ;  not  only 
ofenaive  but  also  defensive  ;  not  only  to  aggreswny  but  also  to 
resUtances  individual  as  well  as  national.  This  doctrine  of  impli- 
cit submission  is  founded,  it  appears,  on  this  expression  of  our 
Lord,  in  his  sermon  on  the  monnt:  *^  WHosq  smiteth  thee  on  the 
right  cheeky  turn  to  him  the  other  also  s  and  if  any  man  take  thy 
coaty  let  him  have  thy  cloak  aUo  i  and  whosoever  shall  compel, 
thee  to  go  q.  milcygo  with  him  twain**  If  these  precepts  are  to  be 
ta^en  according  to  the  lettery  the  Quakers  are  certainly  correct, 
and  we  immediately  lose  the  right  of  forcibly  defending  our  per- 
sonsy  profiertyy  or  liberty.  But  as  I  have  many  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  principle,  you  will  confer  a  singular  favor  in 
relieving  them.  If  you  will  condescend  to  explain  the  internal 
0|;  sfiiritual  sense  of  the  foregoing  passage,  some  light  may  pro- 
bably be  thrown  on  the  subject ;  and  you  will  at  once  instruct  and 
gratify  a  sincere  friend  to  the  Halcyon  Luminaryy  of  which 
valuable  work  I  am 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 


TRUE  STATE  Ot 
THE  raESENT  CHmSTIAK  CHUBCH, 

[Continned  from  page  %\2P^ 

Four  notable  changes  or  revolutions  have  taken  place  on  this 
globe  since  the  day  of  its  creation.  The  first  was  the  destrucUon 
of  the  Adanuc  or  most  ancient  church ;  the  aecond,  of  the  ancient 
church  which  succeeded  the  former;  the  tliird,  of  the  Jewish  or 
Israelitish  church ;  and  the  fourth  great  and  mighty  terrible,  yet 
necessary  change  and  revolution,  is  the  end  of  the  present  Chris- 
tian Church  (so  called.) 


TH&  FBBSSQAT  CttftCStlAM  CtttflKSB.  Hi 

That  tfaift  end  hath  already  taken  place  will  be  made  to  appear 
in  the  fdllo^ing  pages. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  words  of  our  Lord.  As  the  JeWs  were 
fond  of)  and  gloried  in  the  outward  temple  of  wood  and  stone,  so 
modern  christians  aire  fond  of,  vmd  glory  in  their  contrpted  chtirch, 
whose  doctrines  are  nothing  else  but  error  and  falsity,  although 
taught  and  received  for  cfirine  truths.  It  was  this  building  our 
Lord  meant,*  which  was  raised  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  com- 
posed of  error,  and  supported  by  covetousness,  craft,  and  pride, 
under  th^  dominion  of  Antichrist,  that  must  be  thrown  down,'  and 
not  one  stone  left  upon  another. 

The  predictions  of  Oamef,  whdhad  a  clear  sight  and  knowledge 
of  the  fourth  change  and  revolution,  were  indeed  fulfilled  in  some 
degree  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  appearante  in  the  flesh ;  for  the 
abomination  of  desolation  might  be  seen  where  it  should  not  be, 
standing  in  the  holy  place;  that  is,  error,  falsity,  and  darkness  over- 
spreading the  church,  and  put  for  truth  and  light.  But  it  is  clear 
and  evident  our  Lord  was  not  telling  his  disciples  merely  of  what 
was  already  come  to  pass,  but  also  infotzkiing  thdm  of  what  was 
afterwards  to  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  second  advent,  which  is 
at  the  present  day. 

It  seemeth  that  curiosity  induced  the  disciples  to  enquire,  when 
these  things  would  be,  and  what  sign  would  precede  the  end  of 
the  world  (as  some  of  them  thought  he  spoke  of;)  but  Love  and 
Goodness  answereth  according  to  truth  and  instlruciion ;  and  what 
he  spoke  to  them  he  speaketh  to  us^  "  Let  him  that  readcth  un- 
derstand. When  you  see  these  things,  that!  tell  you  of,  come 
to  pass,  then  know  assuredly  that  the  end  of  which  I  mean  is  nigh, 
even  at  the  door." 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  end  our  Lord  meaneth  is 
the  end  of  the  christian  church  (so  called,)  that  is,  the  end  of  its 
present  form  according  to  its  doctrinals;  or  the  end  of  the  reign- 
ing power  of  that  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  penUUon ;  the  end  and 
destruction  of  the  dominion  pf  Antichrist,  who  sitteth  in  the  tem- 
ple of  God,  is  worshipped  as  God,  and  exalteth  himself  above  all 
that  is  called  God;  and  that  this  end  is  come,  wUl  plwnly  appear 
by  attending  to  our  Lord's  word,  for  the  mystery  of  iniquity  did 
then  work,  but  its  work  is  now  accomplished. 

The  prophecy  of  Daniel  respecting  this  operation  and  end,  is 
therefore  fulfilled  in  the  christian  church ;  as  well  as  that  which 
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our  Lord  added,  strengthening  the  same,  saying,  <<  For  ^n  (that 
is,  near  the  finishing  of  this  ifiystery)  there  shall  be  great  tribula- 
tion, such  as  was  not  since  the  beginxung  of  the  world  to  this  time, 
nor  ever  shall  be/* 

That  the  accomplishment  of  this  pre^ction  of  our  Lord  has 
taken  place,  Is  evident  from  an  impartial  view  of  the  present  duos* 
tian  church  (so  called) ;  for  there  is  now  greater  oppression,  in- 
jurf,  abuse,  and  violence,  offered  and  done  to  the  truth,  than  wm& 
or  could  be  in  any  of  the  former  dispensations ;  but  this  is  the  last 
time. 

No  truth  can  be  discovered  throughout  all  the  various  systems 
of  divimty,  but  what  is  thus  oppressed,  falsified,  and  mixed  with 
error. 

[To  be  ^ontinucd.l 


r0&   THE    LUHXITART. 

DIS9ERTATI0K  ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  BEVELATIOK. 

The  supposition  may  be  reasonably  indulged,  that  many  of  the 
advantages  accruing  to  mankind  from  Divine  Revelation,  have 
passed  unattended  to,  owing  to  many  erroneous  impressions  of 
duty  that  prevailed,  in  the  earlier  and  later  ages  of  christiaxdty)  in 
relation  thereto. .  A  most  conspicuous  point  was,  that  as  men  pro- 
fessing to  be  governed'  simply  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  de- 
clined all  si|ch  possible  contact  with  society,  as  might  obstruct  the 
execution  of  (heir  pious  resolves.  The  consequence  was,  that  as 
to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  they  were,  in  a  manner,  self-anni- 
hilated. The  salt  which  ought  to  have  pervaded  the  corrupting 
conmiunity,  was  perverted  from  its  proper  destination,  and  derange- 
ment ensued  on  all  sides,  as  well  with  the  societies  in  general,  as 
with  those  erring  individuals,  who  had  deserted  their  posts,  under 
'  the  impression  that  renouncing  the  exercise  of  their  own  rati<»ial* 
ity  was  one  of  the  steps  to  perfection.  That  the  choicest  blessing 
ivhich  man  has  delved  from  his  Creator,  and  indeed  what  essen- 
ti^ly  constitutes  his  manhood,  and  for  the  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  which  Divine  Revelation  was  given,  as  an  universal  rule, 
under  which  it  might  act^  in  all  the  subordinate  and  special  affairs 
of  life,  with  entire  freedom,  should  be  totally  discarded,  as  in  the 
pases  ^ye  alluded  to,  is  a  thing  that  the  present  dawning  light 
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enables  us  to  perceive  with  some  degree  of  astonishment.  It  is 
to  this  unhappy  abandonment  of  the  ultimates  of  creation,  where 
the  fulness  of  creative  powers  was  to  appear,  that  in  all  that  re- 
spects the  advantage  of  literary  support,  our  holy  religion  has 
been  less  aided  than  even  the  literature  of  the  pagan  world. 

The  mind  that  attentively  contemplates  the  knowledge  enjoyed 
by  ancient  Greece,  both  in  science  and  morals,  may  well  be  sur- 
prised. They  have  been  to  ancient  Rome,  and  to  modem  Europe, 
the  great  masters  under  whom  they  learned  the  arfe  of  thinking 
on  all  subi^cts,  and  it  appears  that  though  we  have  in  many  things 
improved  upon  them,  yet  in  others  we  still  remain  behind* 

After  making  every  allowance  for  the  rapidity  with  which  know- 
ledge  may  increase  in  a  short  period,  under  the  enlightening  influ- 
ence of  a  few  extraordinary  geniuses ;  still,  the  succession  of  im- 
provements is,  on  the  whole,  comparatively  with  the  life  of  man,  a 
work  of  a  long  life ;  for  forceful  attempts  to  ameliorate  particular 
portions  of  the  world,  often  make  them  to  recoil  with  a  recupera- 
tive force  into  the  former  ignorance  and  state  of  barbarism,  as  was 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  those  learned  Greeks  and  their  de« 
scendants.    This  view  of  the  subject  leads  us  to  explore  the  means 
of  acquisition  which  the  Greeks  possessed;  and  we  find,  that  not- 
withstanding the  pride  of  literature,  in  always  laying  too  much 
claim  to  originality,  that  the  learned  men  of  Greece  derived  their 
higher  branches  of  science  from  Egypt.    Thither  went  the  philo- 
sophers of  Greece  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  the  country  so  long 
the  residence  of  the  chosen  people  ;   whose  memorable  Exodus 
might  well  have  excited  the  attention,  and  employed  the  pens  of 
the  Magi  pf  Egypt.    Residing,  as  the  Jewish  people  were,  in  the 
imjnediate  neighborhood  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  bordering  on  that 
commercial  people  the  Tyrians,  the  nature  and  principles  of  their 
theocracy  could  not  be  unknown  to  so  inquisitive  a  people  as  the 
Greeks,  and  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  lessons  of  their  schooK' 
men  to  indicate  that  there  was  any  very  intimate  literary  relations 
between  Athens  and  Jerusalem,  yet  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
supposing  that  the  Greeks  had  never  heard  or  known,  in  any  way, 
the  leading  principles  on  which  the  frame  of  society  rested :  The 
existence  of  One  Supreme  Being;   the  Decalogue;   the  con- 
quest of  Canaan.    Such  circumstances,  could  not  be  wholly  un- 
known to  the  Socrates,  Platos,  and  Aristotles,  of  Greece.    If  we 
i^ust  admit  this  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  one  consequence  will 
follow,  that  in  place  of  wonder  at  the  advances  made  by  the  philo- 
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sophers  in  moral  knowledge,  we  shall  rather  be  surprised  thai  tKe^ 
got  no  farther ;  for,  that  such  decisive  evidence  as  was  giFCii  to 
the  Jews  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  revelation,  as  well  as  the 
iocemal  evidence  existing  in  the  laws  and  rules  theiaselfes^  b/ 
reason  of  their  superior  excellence  and  virtue,  gave  a  splencior  to 
their  tenets  which  the  pagans  could  not  overlook.     The  stnction 
afforded  to  the  Greek  Theists,   by  such  a  i^eightf  precedent^ 
would  have  its  force,  and  assist  the  friends  of  truth  in  the  support 
^  of  those  esoteric  doctrines,  which  they  were  anxious  to  confirm 
and  divulge,  as  far  as  their  political  system  would  admit.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  lessons  taught  by  Socrates,  tending,  as  it  were, 
to  unmask  this  esoteric  doctrine  to  the  eyes  oi  the  populace,  was 
an  incidental  cause  of  his  premature  death,  under  the  popultf  pre- 
text of  liis  intention  to  effect  a  total  change  of  religion.  That  such 
was  the  state  of  the  moral  philosophy  and  dogmas  of  Greece'  is 
well  known,  from  the  prevalence  of  these  exoteric  and  esoteric 
doctrinesi  by  which  the  operative  attributes  of  the  Supreme  htiag 
were  first  poetically  personified,  and  afterwards  popularly,  and  ac- 
tually deemed  as  individuals,  and  worshipped  accortfingly^an  error, 
ai  which  our  cotemporaries  cannot  be  surprised,  who  are  aware  that 
a  similar  one  prevails  in  many  of  our  Christian  Churches  in  respect 
to  ikree  persons.    We  see  in  Asia  the  same  state  of  things^  for 
the  assiduous  literati  of  the  British  empire,  have  enabled  us  to 
discover  in  their  sacred  books,  that  the  names  of  tWir  deides  are 
all  epithets  of  qualities,  or  attributes  of  the  once  acknowledged 
Supreme  Being,  of  whom  the  bulk  have  lost  all  view,  by  the  inter- 
mediation of  human  inventions.  It  has  been  the  boast  of  infidelity, 
that  the  pagans  had  made  great  advances  independent  of  Revela- 
tioD,but  this  boast  has  been  made  without  due  consideration;  for, 
the  very  germ  of  all  moral  knowledge  is  the  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence and  Unity  of  the  Deity^  and  this  was  shown  by  the  Jews, 
and  in  the  most  definite  manner  possible,  through  a  system  of 
laws.    The  most  essential  ideas  then,  towards  the  formation  of 
systems  for  the  maintenance  of  political,  civil,  and  moral  order, 
may  be  very  safely  presumed  to  be  borrowed  from  Revdation,  and 
not  the  ordinary  product  of  intuitive  perception.  T. 

[To  be  continued,'^ 

Re7>elation  in  the  Most  Ancient  Church  was  immediate ;  in  the 
Ancient  Church,  by  Correspondences ;  in  the  Jewish  Church,  by 
a  living  voice :  and  in  the  Christian  Church,  by  the  woro. 

A.  C.  10365,  10632.  H.  IT.  305. 
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FOR  THE  HALOTON  LUMIHART. 

SERIOUS  REFLECTIONS  ON  MAN. 

Who  can  see  that  declaration  in  the  first  book  of  Genesis, "  And 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image,"  without  being  struck  with 
the  most  awful  emotions.  A  being  formed  to  enjoy  Light;  na* 
4ural,  spiritual,  celestial.  Natural,  from  the  glorious  orb  of  day ; 
apiritual,  from  the  holy,  revealed  woRn  of  God ;  celestial,  from  the 
divine  illumination  pervading  our  souls.  And  'these  three  bearihg 
witness  to  us,  of  the  high  state  and  dignity  of  human  nature,  as  it 
was  originally  formed.  ^<  After  his  own  image  created  he  him.** 
Oh  model,  how  grand !  Oh  work,  how  perfect !  How  great  is  that 
respect  and  love  which  virttious  men  owe  to  each  other ;  and  to 
their  frailer  brethren,  how  much  pity  and  compassion  ?  Alas !  how 
fidlen !  How  is  the  fine  gold  become  dim !  The  sensual  part  of 
mai^— his  baser  part^-the  serpent  of  his  nature,  hath  sought  to 
know  evil  as  well  as  good ;  and  his  proficience  too  well  attests  his 
devotedness  to  the  works  of  death.  Blinded  in  spirit  by  the  dark- 
ness of  his  deeds,  ^  the  man  of  sin"  stands  revealed. 

When  we  considsr  how  high  are  the  capacities  of  man,  when 
exerted  in  the  order  of  his  creation,  in  the  order  of  that  Divine 
Providence,  operating  eternally  for  the  welfare  of  human  nature, 
bow  are  we  struck  with  the  dismal  contrast,  which  our  actual 
state  presents  ?  How,  instead  of  the  fruits  of  peace  and  joy,  bursts 
ing  from  the  bosom  of  innocence,  in  rapturous  response,  to  the 
heavenly  source  of  existence— -is  it,  tliat  malign  passions  and  bit- 
ter sorrows,  hold  us  in  thraldom  ?  We  have  forgotteui  totally  for- 
gotten, that  we  are  created  after  the  image  of  God ;  and,  that  of 
course,  we  ought  to  fight,  quarrel,  slander^  rob,  kill,  &c*  as  the 
decalogue  enjoins.  Oh,  soldier  I  inarching  under  the  banners  of 
guilty  ambition,  thinkest  thou  against  whom  thy  deadly  aim  is  le- 
velled ?  Against  men  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Drop  your 
musket— suffer  death  from  your  enemy— 4s  it  not  better  to  be  the 
killed,  than  the  killer,  under  such  circumstances  ?  Oh,  duellists  I 
weigh  the  consequence  of  your  murderous  deeds ;  it  is  not  the  ill 
you  inflict  upon  your  antagonists  only  that  limits  the  evils  |  the 
society  you  belong  to  is  thereby  brutalized-r-the  contagion  of  your 
cvUs  are  like  a  leven  in  your  respective  spheres,  they  familiarize 
and  sanction  by  precedent  the  infernal  practice  of  man-killing. 
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Yet  such  it  is  owned  are  the  ways  of  thU  world— such  are  the  re- 
sults where  the  lowest  principles  of  our  nature  are  permitted  to 
exalt  themselves  in  dominion  over  the  higher.     But  let  man  re- 
member these  words — ^  My  ivays  are  not  as  your  VHiyf*  and  hj 
reversing  the  order  now  existing,  introduced  by  the  fall,  endeavor 
to  secure,  first  in  ourselves,  and  then  in  our  different  8phere»^ 
such  an  ascendency  of  holy  and  Divine  principles,  as  may  restore 
us  again  to  our  former  state  and  condition ;  and  to  those  who  lead 
the  van  in  such  a  good  work,  who  follow  foremost  the  great  captain 
who  is  passed  on  before  us,  let  them  be  comforted  with  the  hope 
and  sure  promise,  that  in  proportion  as  their  talents  are  used  in 
his  service,  they  will  have  superadded  othf  r  talents  in  the  same 
degree,  and  that  however  contemptibly' the 'men  of  this  world  may 
look  on  their  endeavors,  yet  there  is  one,  «  Who  groeth  %<mgM  in 
the  night:*  T. 
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{Continued  from  page  223.) 

23.  Thus  the  use  was  principally  pre-emiaent  In  every  produce 
tion  or  effect,  as  the  soul  in  its  body.  Hence  in  every  vegetable 
something  resided  more  ihtimately,  especially  in  the  nature  of 
seeds,  which,  in  their  central  parts,  endeavored  that  something 
new  might  be  produced,  conceived  in  like  manner  from  seed,  and 
excluded  from  the  egg :  such  aa  offspring,  for  instance,  as  being 
endowed  with  a  vital  principle  by  nature,  might  enjoy  all  this  re- 
dundancy, which  in  the  mean  time  was  instrumental  to  produce  if. 
Every  vegetable,  therefore,  as  pregnant,  labored  to  exclude  thi9 
new  egg,  and  to  replenish  it  with  the  most  precious  sap  extract- 
ed from  the  centre  of  their  seeds,  then  to  hatch  it  in  the  sun,  and 
shade  its  most  exposed  parts  from  his  heat ;  being  excluded  from 
the  egg,  they  received  and  cherished  the  young  animal,  formed  it 
a  soft  nest,  nourished  it  with  a  food  of  a  spirituous  nature,  extract- 
ed from  their  fibres,  analogous  to  milk,  without  any  remittance  of 
parental  care ;  till  growing  up,  they  were  able  first  to  make  short 
excursions  from  their  nests  or  couches,  returning  at  times  for 
their  milky  nourishment  to  the  parent  tree,  till  at  last  they  re- 
linquished that  for  the  common  food  already  prepared  for  them  in 
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the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  whole  process  was  accomplished 
by  a  certain  instinct  which  was  inherent  in  every  plant,  even  from 
the  seed ;  for  the  generative  faculty  of  nature  in  the  centre  of 
every  seed,  endeavored  to  produce  such  animals  with  a  cettain 
delightful  complacency,  that  it  might  at  last  bring  forth  a  life 
where  none  had  existed  before,  or  something  animated  in  that 
which  was  inanimate :  for  there  are  two  principles  absolutely  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  the  one  natural,  and  in  itself  dead;  the  other 
spiritusj,  and  of  itself  living.* 

•  This  spiritual  acts  efficiently,  and  most  particularly  in  every 
thing,  and  so  directs  all,  that  nature  regards  nothing,  but  as  it 
may  be  of  use,  or  as  a  cause  in  subordination  to  first  causes :  so 
that  a  series  of  her  operations  may  be  continued  in  a  regular 
course  of  progression,  to  their  intended  effects.  Hence  the  eartl), 
by  a  ccMitinuation  of  such  causes  and  effects  in  conjunction,  being 
like  souls  conjoined  to  their  bodies,  flourished  with  such  an  agree- 
able festivity,  that  if  the  scene  was  viewed  by  some  superior 
mind,  whose  extensive  vision  could  take  in  at  one  glance,  both  the 
effects  which  were  produced,  and  the  uses  intended  by  them,  in 
this  paradise  of  ravishing  delights,  they  would  appear  to  him  not 
terrestrial,  but  celestial. 

25.  This  seminal  principle  of  nature,  animated  from  its  inmost 
centre,  now  impregnated  the  tender  leaves,  which  swelled  as  new 
«eed*cases  and  ovaries,  out  of  which  fresh  eggs  were  excluded, 
but  of  another  kind.t  First  of  ail,  therefore,  tlie  most  ignoble  ani* 

*  That  there  are  two  principles  distinct  fitiTn  each  other,  the  one  spiritual 
the  other  natural,  is  demonstrable  from  what  follows  ;  as  also  that  the  natu- 
ral principle  takes  its  rise  fi-om  the  sun  of  this  system ;  but  the  sjii ritual  from 
the  very  source  of  life,  or  tlie  Supreme  Being.  I  shall  only  take  up  the  sub- 
ject  discussed  at  No.  6,  in  the  note  (*),  and  pursue  it  here.  That  note  stated 
tJie  nature  of  forms,  and  concluded  with  the  supreme  or  celestial  fonn. 
These  fbrms^  a*  armng  from  the  active  ptrwere  of  the  atmosphere  on/i/,  are  all 
inanimate;  for  there  is  none  of  them  but  what  takes  their  r.se  I'rum  ihe  spn 
alone,  as  the  source  of  nature.  But  there  yet  exists  above  this  supreme  form 
of  nature,  or  tlie  celestial  form,  another  form  called  the  perpetual  celestial, 
or  sufn'o^celeafials  or  spiritual  form,  which  includes  nohing"  but  what  is  infi- 
nite, arising  feom  the  eradiations  of  the  9un  of  life ^  as  the  o:her  forms  do  arise 
from  the  eradiations  or  rays  of  the  sun  of  tliis  world.  This  spiritual  form, 
because  it  immediately  proceeds  from  infinite  or  the  Deity,  who  alone  Is,  and 
alone  lives,  in  fact  is  that  which  animates  the  living  principle  in  animuls,  to 
the  functions  of  theii*  lives  :  not  that  it  is  an  wnverMal  totil,  but  as  animating 
aU  that  which  is  made,  or  brought  forth  fit  for  the  reception  of  life.  Tor  every 
soul  is  a  substance  of  itself,  which  is  perpetually  excited  to  live  a  lie  from  . 
tfdt  farmy  as  the  natural  essences  from  their  air  and  atmospheres. 

t  The  first  stamina  of  vegetables  were  in  imitation  of  their  mother  earth,  a 
mere  seminary  or  aggregate  of  eggs,  not  only  of  their  own  eggs,  but  others 
Vol.  I.  K  k  Ab.  6. 
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nalcula)  afterwards  the  more  illustrious,  came  fortli  ^Ia  tbe  same 
precise  order  by  which  nature  had  propagated  the   vegetables. 
Therefore^  as  tlie  spring  advanced,  there  came  forth  into  light  ca^ 
terpillars,  and  gruhs  of  the  moth  kind,  more  ignorant  than  those 
which  followed  them,  of  the  functions  and  exercises  of  their  pro- 
per existence.     These  minute  images  of  life,  or  living  forms  of 
nature,  in  imUation  qf  her  protCBset^  concealed  in  their  first  state 
cf  animation,  something  yet  more  interiorly  hidden,  which  should 
manifest  itself  at  the  end  of  their  rtfitUt  or  vermicular  mode  oi 
existence :    hence  the  power  of  this  internal  life,  changed  their 
grubs  into  nymphs,  aurelis,  or  chrysolides;    so  that  hy-and-by 
casting  off  their  foi*mer  coats,  now  of  no  use,  they  took  wing,  and 
being  elevated  from  the  ground,  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
short  lives  in  the  delights  of  love,  to  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
their  kind,  by  lodging  their  eggs  on  the  fostering  buds  of  their 
parent  vegetables.    Neither  was  tliere,  in  all  the  course  of  their 
short  and  equivocal  state  of  existence,  any  natural  fimetioD)  nor  la 
the  organical  texture  of  their  bodies,  any  mmute  artery,  fibre,  or 
nerve,  which  was  not  adapted  to  this  condition  of  their  lives:  by 
which  the  whole  tenor  of  their  existence,  however  seemingly  in- 
tercepted, was  urged  on,  as  the  racers  for  the  prize  which  is  the 
object  of  their  contention.     Hence  the  life  by  which  they  were 
actuated,  fonned  its  first  rudiments  into  a  continued  series ;  and 
nature  most  officiously  accommodated  her  operations  to  its  inten- 
tions.   Besides  this,  there  was  not  in  the  whple  universe  the  most 
ignoble  species  of  these  classes,  which  did  not  exhibit  some  &ym-> 
bol  of  the  general  system;   if  not  at  that  time,  yet  for  the  time 
to  come :  however,  we  cannot  by  oui*  senses,  which  glance  only 

also  of  a  diverse  nature,  which  should  be  afterwards  conceived ;  fbr  ope  hy 
is  involved  In  another,  that  the  latter  could  not  come  forth  till  the  necessary 
productions  fur  tlieir  subsistence  and  exercise  had  been  prepared.  Trom  the 
ceries  of  such  a  process  in  fact,  it  will  appear,  whence  the  souls  of  brutes 
prt^ceeded,  which  are  said  to  be  generated  by  nature  in  the  seeds  of  vegeta- 
bles. For  in  like  manner  as  the  seeds  of  veijetables  were  fonned  by  a  conjunc* 
tion  of  the  active  {towers  of  nature,  with  the  passive  slug-giahness  of  theeaxth« 
the  sun*9  raya  co-operating  as  a  medium ;  so  now  these  seeds  were  animated 
by  a  conjunction  of  this  before-named  spiritual  form,  infused  with  the  active 
powers  of  nature,  by  the  mediation  of  rays  eradiating  from  tlie  sun  of  life, 
which  is  spiritual  and  living :  wherefore  these  lives  proceeded  forth  in  the 
9auic  suboixlinate  series  as  the  natural  powers  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  seeds  of  vegetables,  from  which  thby  were  at  last  exclud- 
ed. Thus  while  life  from  its  proper  source  endeavors  only  to  produce  utilities, 
pnd  nature  nothing  but  effects  fitted  to  such  uses,  it  appears  that  It  was  so 
foreseen  and  provided,  that  the  intention  o€  producing,  such  utilities  should 
include  in  it  tlie  proposed  effect  He  is  altogether  bundi  who  does  pot  see 
th^  Pcity  in  thi^  wonderful  c^ntrlrimci. 
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%Vfcr  the  surbce  of  things,  discover  their  utilities,  which  are  my- 
riads, few  of  them  being  within  our  sphere  of  observation.  Thus 
the  paradise  we  are  describing  being  elevated  in  its  minute  ani- 
mals to  new  uses,  and  further  decorated,  rose  into  superior  splen-* 
dor;  for  every  leaf  produced  its  living  creature,  and  every  flower 
g'lowed  more  resplendently  from  the  brightness  of  its  native  color, 
lieightened  hj  the  life  of  nature^. which  was  conjoined  to  it. 

26.  WhcpD  now  the  violet  groves  of  this  paradise  abounded  ia 
swarms  of  living  creatures,  as  detached  particles  of  new  life, 
another  class  of  the  animal  kingdom  began  to  disentangle  them- 
selres  fromthe  same  kinds  of  rudiments  and  mauices,  as  the  for« 
mer,  and  to  enjoy  the  light ;  namely,  feathered  fowls  of  all  kinds^ 
prior  in  respect  to  their  nature,  as  more  noble ;  though  later  ia 
their  production  than  those  other  twice-born  animals.   This  wing- 
ed brood  were  produced  from  the  shrubs  and  bushes,  aa  the  spring 
advanced^  whose  leaves,  grown  turgid  with  sap,  gave  birth  to  thia 
new  offspring.    These  vegetad>les  having  strewed  their  proper 
tieeds  upon  the  ground,  and  so  secured  the  perpetuity  of  their 
own  species,  concentered  their  tubes  and  fibres  yet  more  interiorly^ 
and  began  to  push  forth  this  more  noble  fruit ;  in  this  order ^  first, 
the  little  eggs  with  their  yolks,  and  the  other  rudiments  of  a  new 
3ife,  which  they  deposited  in  nests  formed  by  the  ofiicious  inter* 
^weaving  of  their  twigs  round  about;  being  gently  dropped  into 
these  receptacles,  they  were  left  to  the  fostering  care  of  their  com* 
mofi  parents,  the  earth  yet  warm  with  perspiring  vapors,  and  the 
sun  hatching  them  by  its  rays ;  altogether  as  if  the  leafy  twigs  had 
acted  by  a  previous  intelligence,  emulous  of  our  sciences.    But 
nature,  in  every  instance,  so  managed  the  new-forming  life,  as  an 
intimate  agent  to  produce  such  effects ;  that,  together  with  the 
life,  the  U9e  of  such  mediums  to  promote  its  groiivth,  should  actu* 
ally  exist;  for  the  usefulness  of  a  thing,  as  before  said,  is  the 
very  soul  of  any  effect.    Thus  these  animals  of  the  feathered  race, 
being  now  hatched  and  nourished  with  the  milky  juice  of  their 
maternal  shrubs,  together  with  the  grains  of  corn  providentially 
scattered  about,  till  they  were  in  a  capacity  to  shift  for  themselves, 
tdok  wing,  and  made  short  excursions  into  tlie  air,  their  new  re- 
ceptacle.   Now  from  these  spontaneously  building   their  nests, 
flocks  of  feathered  fowls  winged  the  air,  of  as  many  kinds  and 
species  as  there  were  shrubs.    But  these  secondary  procreations, 
or  those  from  seeds,  without  the  mediation  of  earth  as  a  matrix, 
by  their  proper  or  last  great  effort,  ceased  to  be  for  the  future 
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ovifiarousy  that  is  to  sa^y  they  were  not  afterwards  prodnced  from, 
or  by  shrubs  and  bushes ;  for  the  principle  of  all  the  priodiples 
whence  life  is  derived,  before  the  existence  of  first  causes,  U  so 
ordered  in  his  providence,  that  they  should  be  classed  together  in 
a  continued  series,  and  instituted  as  the  supreme  or  intimate  de- 
gree of  this  order,  that  one  thing  in  its  proper  time  should  pro- 
duce or  rear  up  another.     This  superb,  or  lofty  and  elegant  species 
of  animals,  decorated  the  air  and  the  earth  with  their  celestial  and 
golden-coloured  plumage;  for  there  were  kinds  which  carried  upon 
their  heads  crests,  like  crowns  or  diadems  sWddcd  with  ^cms  i 
some  had  the  plumage  of  their  necks  variegated  with  the  appear- 
ance  of  stately  collars,  shining  with  jewels  of  costly  water ;  aomc 
exhibited  in  the  wing-feathers  and  those  of  the  tail,  brilliant  stars, 
auroras,  and  future  rainbows;  some  had   impressed  npon  tlieir 
wings  the  solar  fire,  ^aded  off  to  a  purple  ;  some  of  them  re- 
presented paradise  itself,  or  some  of  its  pompous  scenes,  traced 
out  on  their  feathers,  &c.    By  this  time,  the  earth's  surG&ce  *was 
like  one  entire  granary,  from  the  fecundity  of  her  numerous  vege- 
tables heaped  togetlier  ;  and  introduced  thb  her  new  offspring  isto 
the  enjoyment  of  this  plenty,  as  to  a  plentiful  table  already  spread 
out  for  them ;  and  that  as  well  her  first-bom  minute  animals,  as 
these  flocks  of  the  feathered  species,  that  they  might  eat  up  her 
superfluity,  lest  it  should  abound  too  immoderateljr,  andheoceher 
redundancy  might  be  reduced  to  a  middJe  quantity,  like  two  ends  of 
a  balance,  in  equipoise,  by  diminishmg  or  adding  to  their  respec- 
tive  weights.    Thus  universal  Providence  Erected*  both  the  effi- 
cient cause  and  its  effects  in  the  most  minute  circumstances,  that 
in  proportion  as  one  cause  proceeded  m  the  series  to  a  second,  or 
a  third,  and  so  on,  the  usefulness  of  one  to  another  should,  by  a 
constant  law  to  eternity,  keep  pace  with  them. 

S7.  Lastly,  there  were  introduced  into  the  enjoyment  of  this 
plenty,  thus  far  extended,  the  four-footed  beasts,  with  the  flocks 
and  herds;  but  not  before  the  humble  shrubs  had  been  disburden- 
ed of  tlicir  feathered  bi^ood ;  /or  tk%$  reason^  lest  these  walking 

*  Providence  is  denominated  universal,  because  it  is  in  the  nost  nunule 
particulars ;  for  every  universal  is  so  called  from  its  presence,  and  power  or 
energy  in  the  parts  or  generals  of  which  it  is  composed.  ADunivenalis  the 
complex  of  all  singulars,  as  the  ^neral  is  of  all  particulars ;  for  unless  Pro- 
viiicnce  was  jn  particulars,  even  mthe  least  things  whatever,  as  well  as  in  the 
greatest,  it  would  not  be  universal.  Therefore,  if  We  separate  either  the  great, 
or  even  the  minutest  particular  from  tlie  universal  Frovkleiicc,  we  destroy  the 
vtiy  essence  of  its  universality  in  our  ideas. 
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ipedilieim  of  life  should  trample  under  foot  the  vegetations  de* 
signed  for  the  subsistence  of  the  former  animals,  and  spoil  the 
«eed8  intended  for  their  future  support.     These  last-produced  ani- 
malsy  the  proper  inmates  of  paradise,  were  in  like  manner  an  off- 
spring of  tfees ;  but  such  as  were  of  a  higher  order  in  the  course 
ef  nature.    These,  by  the  like  kinds  of  fotifications  as  the  foiv 
ner,  at  last  opened  their  most  central  pores,  and  impregnated 
with  seminal  juice,  little  eggs  pendant  at  their  branches,  which 
being  drawn  out  into  bulky  matrixes,  and  deposited  among  the 
herbs  and  flowers,  involved  themselves  spontaneously  with  tunics| 
vis,  the  amnion  or  amnios,  or  the  inner  tunic;  and  the  chorion^ 
or  exterior  .one,  furnished  with  the  placenta^  which  having  puri* 
fied  the  milky  juice  of  the  vegeubles,  transmitted  it  by  suction 
through  the  meandering  passages  of  the  umbilical  or  naval  cordy 
to  the  liver,  where  being  purified  to  the  highest  degree,  and  like 
ehyle  espoused  to  the  blood,  it  was  then  remitted  to  the  heart  and 
brains,  that  they  might  distribute  it  for  the  use  of  the  increasing 
body.    Nor  did  the  sedulous  and  provident  nursing-*tree  intermit 
ber  care^  before  the  animal  was  entered  into  possessbn  of  its  pro* 
per  life,«and  began  to  act  under  the  general  auspices  of  nature* 
The  greater  kind.-of  these  cattle  had  broad  backs  and  deep  chests^ 
smd  carried  about  aloft  by  means  of  fat  bulky  bodies,  bearing  on 
their  fronts  branching  horns,  as  so  many  marks  of  their  sylvan 
original,  from  maternal  stocks  of  greater  nobility,  as  more  elevat- 
ed from  the  ground.    The  soul  of  each  was  visible  in  their  looks^ 
iw  nature  at  the  same  time  transfused  herself  with  their  manners 
into  the  figure  of  their  bodies,  as  these  were  in  some  degree  a  re* 
presentation  of  their  mbds ;  for  nature,  in  producing  a  life,  cou- 
ples together  cause  and  cause ;  what  was  intended  in  both,  pro- 
duces a  conjoint  effect,  which  is  the  complex  aggregate,  or  sum 
total  and  image  of  the  uses  designed  by  nature  in  the  existence  of 
that  life.    How  many  new  faces,  therefore,  appeared  among  the 
animalsp  so  many  different  spirits  informed  them ;  so  that  it  might 
be  afiirmedf  ail  the  spirits  in  the  universe,  joined  in  one  retflectp 
mnd  dujomed  in  another^  as  being  fumUbed  with  bodiesy  had  been 
collected  together  for  this  terrestrial  exhibition  of  the  different 
dasses  of  animals.    For  some  were  fierce  and  savage,  most  gree« 
dy  of  blood.    Some  seemed  to  pine  with  envy,  grudging  them- 
selves and  others  the  light  with  scowling  ugly  countenances ;  somo 
of  them  seemed  vain,  proudly  swelling,  with  the  idea  of  self- 
consequence;   others  high-spirited,  prancing  loftily;   some  be- 
ing meek  and  gentle,  bore  with  the  pride  and  insolence  of  these 


others;  some  most  fearful  and  timid  at  the  sight  oi%  of  fieree^ 
ness,  wer^  seized  with  palpitations  of  the  heart ;  some  sniiided 
nothing  else  but  the  soft  dalliance  of  loTe^  and  gave  up  to  sport 
and  merriment.  But  among  all  these  classes^  so  different  from 
each  other,  there  was  a  certain  form  of  government  established^ 
and  a  certain  polity  or  order  enforced  by  love  or  fear ;  for  everj 
•ne  knew  another's  intention  by  the  look,  and  read  their  aaturo 
inscribed  as  it  were  in  their  motions,  iaasmuch  as  the  se&ses 
were  acute,  and  always  on  the  watch»  indicating  the  nature  of 
every  thing  to  their  principle  of  life  in  the  brain,  from  wUck 
motion  there  resulted  indications  conformal^e  to  the  occasioo  ; 
whence  their  life  and  manners  were  regulated  as  by  an  oradc^ 
though  they  were  yet  ignorant  of  their  future  destiny^  whea 
there  should  be  many  ages  passed  over ;  that  the  horse  should  bo 
bridled  and  bear  a  rider ;  that  the  sheep  ahould  give  up  their 
ieeces  for  clothing ;  and  the  rest  of  these  animals  should  serve 
Uie  various  uses  for  which  they  were  intended,  food  not  excelled  ; 
for  there  was  not  one  of  all  this  number,  which  had  not  been  de* 
signed,  before  the  commencement  of  time,  to  its  proper  use ; 
hence  such  a  variety,  that  nothing  was  wanting  which  could  either 
be  numbered  or  guessed  at  as  fit  &r  use. 
{To  be  condTMed.) 
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(Continued  from  page  1 75.) 

Another  great  cause  that  precipitates  the  downfal  of  every  fine 
art  is  despotism.  The  reason  is  obvious;  and  there  is  a  dismal 
example  of  it  in  Rome,  particularly  with  regard  to  eloquence. 
We  learn  from  a  dialogue  accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  eloquence,  that  in  the  decline  of  the  art,  it  became  fiashios- 
able  to  stuff  harangues  with  impertinent  poetical  quotations,  with- 
out any  view  but  ornament  merely ;  and  this,  also,  was  long  fashion- 
able in  France.  It  happened  unluckily  for  the  Ron^ans,  and  for 
the  world,  that  the  fine  arts  were  at  their  height  in  Rome,  and  not 
much  upon  the  decline  in  Greece,  when  despotism  put  an  end  to 
the  republic.  Augustus,  it  is  true,  retarded  their  fall,  parttcularly 
that  of  literature ;  it  being  the  policy  of  his  reign  to  hide  despot- 
ism, and  to  give  his  government  an  air  of  freedom.  His  court 
was  a  school  of  urbanity,  where  people  of  genius  acquired  that  de- 
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lacacjT  of  taate,  that  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  that  purity  of  ex- 
presaiony  which  characterize  the  writers  of  his  time.  He  honor-i 
ed  men  of  leamingy  admitted  them  to  his  table,  and  was  bountiful 
to  them. 

'  It  would  be  painful  to  follow  the  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome 
to  tlieir  total  extirpation.  The  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  and  of  subse** 
quent  emperors,  broke  at  last  the  elevated  and  independent  spirit 
of  the  brave  Romans,  reduced  them  to  abject  slavery,  and  left  not 
a  spark  of  genius.  The  science  of  law  is  the  only  exception,  as  it 
Hoarished  even  in  the  worst  of  times:  the  Roman  lawyers  were  a 
respectable  body,  and  less  the  object  of  jealousy  than  men  of 
power  and  extensive  landed  property.  Among  the  Greeks,  also» 
a  conquered  people,  the  fine  arts  decayed ;  but  not  so  rapidly  as  at 
Rome ;  the  Greeks,  &rther  removed  from  the  seat  of  government, 
were  less  within  the  reach  of  a  Roman  tyrant.  During  their  de- 
pretaioO)  they  were  guilty  of  the  most  puerile  conceits :  witness 
verses  composed  in  the  form  of  an  ax,  an  egg,  wings,  and  such 
%ke.  The  style  of  Greek  authors,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Adrian,  is  unequal,  obscure,  stiif,  and  affected,  Lucian  is  tht;  only 
exception  that  may  be  made. 

We  need  scarce  any  other  cause  but  despotism,  to  account  for 
the  decline  of  statuary  and  pamting  in  Greece.  These  arts  had  ar- 
rived at  their  utmost  perfection,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  from  that  time,  they  declined,  gradually,  with  the  vigor 
of  a  free  people  ;  for  Greece  was  now  enslaved  by  the  Macedonian 
power.  It  may  in  general  be  observed,  that  when  a  nation  becomes 
stationary  in  that  degree  of  power,  which  it  acquires  from  its  con- 
stitution and  situation,  the  national  spirit  subsides,  and  men  of  ta- 
lenu  become  rare.  It  is  still  worse  with  a  nation  that  is  sunk  be- 
low its  former  power  ukd  pre-eminence ;  and  worst  of  all,  when  it 
is  reduced  to  slavery. 

Other  causes  concurred  to  accelerate  the  downfal  of  the  arts 
mentioned.  Greece,  in  the  days  of  Alexander,  was  filled  with  sta- 
tues of  excellent  workmanship;  and  there  being  little  demand  for 
more,  the  latter  statues  .were  reduced  to  heads  and  busts.  At  last 
the  Romans  put  a  total  end,  both  to  statuary  and  painting,  in 
Greece,  by  plundering  it  of  its  finest  pieces ;  and  the  Greeks,  ex- 
posed to  the  avarice  of  the  conquerors,  bestowed  no  longer  any 
money  on  the  fine  arts. 

The  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome  is,  by  Petronius  Arbiter, 
a  writer  of  taste  and  elegance^  ascribed  to  a  cause  different  from 
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anj  above  mentioned,  a  cause  that  overwhelms  manhoody  as  well 
as  the  fine  arts,  wherever  it  prevails ;  and  that  is  ofiulence,  joined 
with  its  faithful  attendant^  avarice  and  luxury.  In  England,  the 
iine  arts  are  far  from  such  perfection  as  to  suffer  by  opulence. 
They  are  in  a  progress,  indeed,  towards  maturity ;  but  they  pro- 
ceed at  a  very  slow  pace. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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The  sdTsntsges  of  imU^tOkn  are  searceiy  second  to  dioie  deritabfe  fivn 
the  use  of  weU  fermented  compost  It  is  snfprising»  that  a  practice  so  benefi- 
cial to  the  ftrmer.  should  beaoUttle  attended  toeventn  GreiXBritun,wbefe 
agriculture  has  been  so  much  studied  and  improyed.  Irrigation  is  not  a  mo» 
dem  invention.  The  time  when  water  was  first  used  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil 
is  not  known :  there  is,  however,  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  use 
in  the  early  ages,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  it  was  more  attended  to  then  thaa 
in  modem  times.  We  learn  from  Virgil,  that  irrigation  was  common  in  Italy 
before  the  christian  era  {  and  modem  authors,  perhaps,  without  always  reflec^ 
ing  on  the  orif^al  sigpufication  of  the  expression,  bare  used  the  words  **  sat 
prata  biberani!*^  as  significant  of  sufficiency.  No  astisfactory  cause  can  be 
assigned,  why  a  practice,  which  would  so  powerfully  aid  the  farmer,  and  act 
nearly  as  a  succedancum  for  manure,  has  been  so  confined  or  neglected.  It 
is  not  the  only  art  which,  by  falling  into  decay  or  disuse,  leaves  the  present 
generation,  with  all  its  boast  of  invention  and  improvement,  in  many  instan* 
ces  inferior  to  their  ancestors  Some  have  doubted  whether  men  have  grown 
happier  or  more  comfortable  by  the  numerous  improvements  and  inventions 
which  are  the  daily  results  of  humsn  genius  %  perbsps  this,  as  far  as  tnic^ 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  probability,  that  many  of  the  improvements  of 
the  early  ages  having,  in  course  of  time,  been  totally  or  partially  forgotten^ 
were  subsequently  re-invented,  and  that,  inatead  of  progressing  in  improve- 
menta,  we  have  been  only  returning  to  former  principles.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  must  certunly  be  admitted,  that  advantages,  resulting  from  modem  improve- 
ments, have  not  been  in  progressive  ratio  with  the  supposed  importsnce  of 
the  numerous  inventions. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  streams  pursue  courses  favorable  to  irriga- 
tion, as  the  water  naturally  seeks  a  passage  through  some  valley  or  through 
the  lowest  part  of  the  farm  $  but  such  streams  oflen  have  their  sources  on  high 
ground,  and  it  may,  in  such  cases*  be  not  difficult  to  divert  the  course  so  as  to 

«  The  fields  have  drank  enough. 
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domiliilld  fhewMt  op  a  eoniideralile  portion  of  the  farm.  .  The  eye  willofteir 
direct  a  right  eoune»  but  where  this  cannot  be  depended  on«  a  common  ler^ 
may  be  iued,  orooe  of  the  fiiUowing  fonn : 


hi  Avte  two  legs  to  be  made  of  any  convenient  piece  of  wood;  1^  a  crofta 
beam  to  keep  the  legs  steady;  C;  a  Ime  fastened  at  top  wheie  the kgs unites 
i),  a  small  weight  at  the  end  of  the  line  to  make  it  hang  perpendicular.  When 
the  line  covers  a  m^k  to  be  made  on  the  center  of  the  cross  betro,  the  two 
points  of  land  on  which  the  legs  rest  must  be  level,  then  it  may  be  altered  and 
the  levelling  continued  as  fiir  as  the  nature  of  the  surfiice  will  admit.  Thia 
level  may  be  made  by  the  most  unskilful  uKe*man  in  a  few  minutes,  and  will 
enable  the  &nner  in  one  day  to  discover  every  line  on  thefsrm  through  which 
water  can  be  mtroduced. 

The  advantages  to  grass  lands  may  be  observed  by  the  extra  growth  ia 

situations  where  an  obstructed  current  waters  the  land  without  overflowing 

the  grass ;  the  growth,  in  such  places,  is  considerably  greater  than  on  the  ad* 

jo'ming  land,  and  would  be  equally  got>d,  were  .t  not  for  the  constant  watering, 

which  produces  an  injury  exceeding  the  advantage ;  but  this  would  of  course 

be  remedied  by  such  a  regular  plan  of  irrigation,  as  would  permit  the  farmer 

to  irrigate  the  hmd  only  .when  necessary,  and  to  draw  off  the  water  when  **  tho 

fields  have  drank  enough."    The  advantages  of  occasionally  watering  tiUsge* 

lands  is  so  generally  allowed,  that  the  expense  alone  prevents  its  general  prac* 

tice :  every  farmer  practises  the  <vatering  of  his  kitchen-garden,  nor  doeslio 

think  any  trouble  or  expense  too  great,  so  largely  does  he  calculate  on  the 

consequent  increase  of  crop.    There  is  not  perhaps  any  greater  proof  of  thei 

superior  advantages  of  small  farms,  than  this  pmctiee  of  watering  gardens. 

The  great  and  injurious  extent  of  farms  prevents  their  being  watered^  and, by 

this  mismansgement  abne,  the  crop  is  sometimes  lost,  and  always  injured. 

The  farmer  generally  uses  only  a  common  watering-pot  in  his  garden,  whidi 

of  all  modes  is  the  most  expensive.    An  invention  of  a  mode  or  machine  fop 

irrigating  land  at  a  cheap  rate  would  be  more  useful  than  any  lately  produced  9 

the  patent  right  would  be  very  profitable,  and  the  encouraging  of  genius  on 

so  useful  an  improvement  would  be  well  worthy  of  legislative  interference,  w 

the  agricultural  societies  would  apply  part  of  their  funds  usefully  as  premiuma 

for  the  best  and  cheapest  modes  of  watering  grass  and  tillage  lands.    Tfa^ 

increase  on  crops,  whether  of  grass  or  otherwise,  would  be  at  least  one  half 

more  by  mesas  of  irrigstion  than  without  it,  snd  wiU  at  once  prove  that  SB 
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expense  may  be  inourred,  in  this  way»  far  exceeding  vltil  Hie  ^ 
farmer  would  sappose.    This  increase  will  operate  not  6nlf  on  the  qomdky  of 
each  crop,  but  on  the  number  of  annual  crops  to  be  prdnced  froni  any  gWea 
quantity  of  land.    There  have  been  Tarious  endeavors  made  to  introduce  wa- 
ter on  land  for  the  purpose  of  occasional  irrigation ;  some  of  these  were  objee* 
tional  on  account  of  tlieir  expense,  and  some  unexpectedly  repud  the  expense 
by  the  advantages  which  resulted  ;*  it  m'lst  therefore  be  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain, except  by  experiment,  the  utility  ot  any  particular  plan.    A  gnitleman 
whose  farm  of  fifteen  acres  lay  adjoining  the  grand  canal  in  Ireland,  cau^bd 
the  entire  to  be  divided  into  beds  of  sixty  feet  wide;  on  top  of  each  was  a 
small  charnie!  for  conveying  water ;  each  bed  dectined  regularly  from  the  up- 
per channel  to  a  lower  one^which  divided  the  beds ;  into  this  latter  channel 
the  overflowing  water  fell,  and  was  thus  conveyed  away ;  the  water  was  sop- 
plied  by  the  goind  Canal,  and  appHed  to  the  whole  or  paft  of  the  farm  sui  best 
seated  the  wislies  of  the  proprietor.    This  mode  of  irrigation,  professedly  ex- 
pensive, yet  ftilfy  remunerated  the  owner  of  the  Ikrm  for  the  expense  Ineur- 
red.    It  should  be  h^re  observed,  that  this  mode  of  ftming  must  ncoeasuily 
be  connected  with  staU-feeding,  u  otherwise  the  caUfe  wiU,  by  their  weight 
and  hooves,  throw  the  surface  into  unevennest  that  may  prevent  an  equally 
watering  of  the  whole,  or  they  would  destroy  an  inclined  plane,  if  such  should 
be  necessary  to  a  complete  irrigation.  « 

The  destructive  effects  of  a  long  drought  to  meadows  and  tiUagehvre  been 
frequently  experienced,  in  the  moistest  as  wett  as  in  the  most  temperate  cli* 
mates:  how  much  more  injurious  must  they  prove  in  latitudes  where  the 
great  haat  of  the  sun  threatens  to  pareh  the  earth,  and  stop  or  destroy  vegeta- 
tion !  The  fiboding  of  whole  tracts,  and  leaving  them  for  seven!  days  covered 
with  water,  has  been  practised,  with  great  success,  in  some  counties  of  £ii£^- 
land,  and  has  given,  to  such  counties,  a  very  decided  and  apparent  advanUge 
over  other  places  where  irrigation  was  unattended  to.    Where  land  Iks  in  an 
inclined  plane,  water,  if  conducted  in  a  channel  at  the  top,  will,  when  forced 
to  overflow,  water  the  entire,  if  the  supply  should  be  sufficient  v  but,  if  insuf* 
ficient,  or  that  the  farmer  may  not  wish  to  water  the  entire  at  once,  a  few  chan* 
nels  may,  9l  conveiuent  distances,  be  made  parallel  to  the  upper  one.    The 
water  which  overflows  the  upper  channel  will  be  carried  oflf*  by  the  second, 
unless,  by  stopping  both  ends  of  the  hitto*,  the  water  may  be  forced  to  over- 
flow it  likewise,  and  thus  continue  to  water  the  different  divisions  of  the  land; 
If  the  clay,  that  must  be  dug  out  of  each  channel,  should  be  formed  into  e 
bank  to  exceed  in  height  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  channel  immediately 
above  it,  the  space  between  such  channels  may  be  fully  overflown  or  flooded^ 
and,  when  kept  so  for  a  sufficient  time,  it  may  be  let  into  another  channel* 
and  thus,'  each  piece  of  land  sucbessively  flooded  by  tlie  same  water.    A  traet 
of  land,  thus  situated,  measuring  ^ighty  rods  from  top  to  bottom,  and  foirty 

*  An  ingenious  farmer  of  Pennsylvania,  has  invented  a  mode  of  supplying  lus 
house  witn  wster,  which  was  raised*  to  such  a  level  as  to  command  the  entire 
farm.  Some  notice  of  this  inven|tion  shall  be  taken  hereafter.  The  watering 
of  land  seems  better  understood  and  more  practised  in  PennsylTaoia  thin  iP 
any  other  of  the  United  States. 
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ToAm  aenn,  wold  eoottui  tlienty  ncrof » and  miglit  be  divided  into  fbur  fields 
of  fire  ftcret  each. 

It  will  eaaily  be  ^nerved*  that  n  very  small  quantity  of  water  would  over- 
Mow  twen^  sores  thus  divided.  The  expense  of  making  channels  would  be 
little^  sfldy  sbofild  no  stream  of  water  be  convenient*  or  that  could  be  turned 
into  the  upper  channel^  any  moderate  expense  for  procuring  such,  from  a 
w^U  of  otherwise*  ought  not  to  deter  the  fanner.  The  invention  of  the  Penn> 
•ylrania  farmer,  already  aUuded  to  in  a  note,  did  net  co9t  more  than  one  hnn- 
-dred  doUars.  The  procuring  of  early  gprass  to  feed  cattle,  especially  when 
fodder  may  fisve  been,  scarce  in  winter,  must  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
larmer,  and  might  slwayi  be  promoted'  by  flooding. 

Irtigstion  would  be  particularly  serviceable  to  fruit  trees ;  nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fruit,  than  a  frequent  moistening  of  the 
roots  of  the  trees.  This  would  re|iay  the  expense  of  doing  so  by  pail  or  wa- 
tcriiag-pfjft  but  where  no  other  mode  will  be  convenient,  then  it  is  advised  to 
throw  a  psil  of  watei^  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  saltppetre  has  been  dis- 
9QlTed,  at  the  root  of  each  tree,  once  a  year.  If  any  farmer  doubts  the  efficacy 
of  this  simple  mode  of  i^icreasing  the  qusntity  of  fruit,  let  him  treat  one  tree 
•o,  and,  should  the  season  prove  dry,  he  will  certainly  see  the  advantage  so 
dearly  as  to  induce  a  continuance  of  the  practice,  and  the  application  of  it  to 
every  fruit  tree.  It  shall  <mly  be  further  remarked,  before  closing  this  number, 
that  muddy  water  will  be  preferable  to  clear  water,  and  that  if  the  soap  suds, 
&c.  from  the  kitchen  or  wash-bouse  should  find  its  way  to  the  water  intended 
to  irrigate  the  lawi,  a  considerable  additional  advantage  will  accrue. 
[7b  dc  continued,'] 
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Mllngal  says. 


**  Thai  war  itself  it  nothing  further. 

Than  th*  art  and  mustery  of  murther  : 

And  vho  most  metJtods  has  essay' d^ 

Is  the  best  generai  of  the  trade"  * 

And  Hudibras  adds, 

«  That  as  the  teeth  in  beasts  of  prey,** 

Are  sroords,  with  which  they  fight  in  fray} 

So  swords  in  men  of  war  are  teeth^ 

Which  they  do  eat  their  victuals  with.** 
Is  defensive  war  virtuous  or  vicious  ?  This  is  really  no  improper  inquiry  to 
c^'cry  num  who  desires  to  cease  from  evil,  and  learn  to  do  weU.  They  who 
do  nqt  desire  this  from  the  bottom  of  their  soub,  are  destitute  of  tliat  which 
is  essentially  necessary  to  their  character,  as  good  men,  and  useful  citizens. 
Beiium  eat  ratio  regumf  War  is  the  reason  and  resort  of  kings :  and  war- 
riors, io  one  respect,  may  be  denominated  beasts  of  prey,  which  they  re- 
•emble;  but  belligerent  nations  are  worse  than  carnivorous  animaki  as  these 
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devour  for  food  and  hanger*  bat  those  for  avMice  mi  ainblllHi.  Bttidaa^ 
men  devour  their  own  species,  but  this  is  not  done  by  wolves,  vultures,  or  ti* 
gers.  Mao,  look  at  thyself  in  this  mirror  t  and  behold  the  honor  andfenown 
of  the  Chrislisn  heroes  of  wsr.  It  is  gknious  to  maider  a  millioa  of  hmaaii 
lives,  and  rob  nsidons ;  but  it  is  in&mous  to  murder  and  rob  m^vidualsoa  the 
highway.  Hence  Bonaparte  is  certainly  a  great  and  honorable  man;  and  so 
was  the  great  Alexander  of  Macfdon-  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for .'  In 
the  following  method :  *<  The  serpent's  head  is  to  b6  crushed.  Evcfy  wicked 
government  (and  all  are  said  to  belong  to  the  old  sei^fient,  the  devil)  is  em- 
blematized in  Kgyptian  hieroglyphics,  by  the  figure  ,of  a  Merpeni,  or  Uaaiil. 
which  is  also  an  animal  of  the  serpent  kind,  and  so  is  the  dragon.  Now,  how 
shall  the  serpent's  head  be  crushed,  except  by  vioUmee  and  war  ?  And  ex- 
cept the  serpents,  or  kingdoms  of  this  world,  with  thdr  policies,  are  destroy* 
ed,  how  can  they  become  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  Christ  ?  Every  wicked 
tnan  is  a  serpent  of  the  old  serpent ;  therefore  crush  his  head  tans  ceremame. 
Hang,  bum,  knock  his  bnuns  out.  Do  not  let  the  tarn  grow  with  the  wheat, 
till  harvest :  because  the  harvest  is  the  end  •f  the  -w^rld,  and  then  perseca- 
tion  could  not  be  practised.  Do  not  reason  and  persuade,  but  f<vrBe  and  de- 
stroy. The  greater  the  destruction,  the  greater  will  be  the  honor:  the  greater 
the  horror,  the  i^reater  will  be  the  sublimity:  the  greater  the  subtinuty,  the 
more  beautiful  and  celebrious.  For  what  is  greatness  but  a  kind  of  outgna* 
nimity  ?"  Such  seems  to  be  the  praotice,  if  not  the  way,  ui  irtiich  woridiiigB 
reason  and  defend  their  conduct 

But  if  a  serpent  is  the  sjrmbol  of  a  nation,  its  head  is  the  emperor,  mqnarcht 
or  ruler;  or  iu  head  is  the  constitution,  and  its  tail  will,  consequently,  be 
the  ruled,  and  more  especially  the  lowest  in  the  nation.  Now  a  question  arises » 
does  the  head  or  tail  suffer  most  In  wars?  Unhappily  the  poor  suffor  most^ 
Whether  famine,  pestilenee,  or  war  makes  ravages  among  human  beings. 

I  know  of  scarcely  a  greater  absurdity  than  that  of  caUing  a  warrior  a 
hero,  or  great  man.  J^r  nothing  is  really  deserving  the  epithet  of  magnani- 
mity or  heroism,  but  that  which  ia  good  and  disinterested. 

Warriors  are  madmen,  rather  than  heroes  s  wicked  men  rather  than  good 
pnd  honorable  ones.  **  For  whence  come  wars  ?  even  from  your  lusts,"  says 
the  apostle  James:  <' from  the  lusts  of  tlie  fiesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life."  If  these  thing;^  are  wipked,  their  streams  alio  are  iniquitoas, 
Und  they  all  ought  to  be  subdued,  mortified  and  regulated  by  right  reason* 
pxid  the  divine  principle*  Pride,  which  produces  contention,  misery,  snd  war» 
is  a  remarkable  sin,  is  opposed  to  meekness  and  humility,  consequently  to 
the  example  of  Christ ;  and  if  s6,  it  is  opposed  to  Christianity.  The  honor  of 
p  title,  c  ribbon,  star,  garter,  &c.  ha^  produced  the  misery  and  destruction  of 
thousands:  ambition  has  destroyed  its  hundreds  of  thousands;  but  the  love 
of  money  its  thousands  of  millions ! !  Tliese  roots  of  murder  and  war  are  base, 
|uid  vile  must  be  their  consequences ;  and  yite  the  promoters  and  agents  of 
them.  If  so,  they  are  Homer's  madmen  t  see  his  second  book  and  3d  satire. 
They  are  foois }  and  Socrates  proves  to  Alcibiades,  in  the  2d  dialogue,  that 
goes  under  his  name,  that  wicked  men  are  fools.  So,  too,  Seneca  observes, 
'<  ifiManira  omsysM  ttuUgt  decimui  .*  and  the  scriptures  spesk  the  sam^  aenti* 
ment 
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tf  ^ifete  ideu  m  eoneet,  then  it  foUowv  that  aU  nationB  are  unwiBe,  anti- 
Chriatian,  and  mad ;  'became  no  natkn  exiata  but  what  haa  riaen  or  ia  aup- 
poited  by  the  awordand  arm  of  fleah.  If  nations  are  so,  what  must  we  think 
<kf  tiieir  politics  ?  Socratea  was  forbid  by  hia  good  spirit  from  interfering  in 
politica.  Our  Saviour  was  tempted  by  Satan  with  the  kingdoma  and  glories 
of  this  world,  bat  he  would  not  meddle  with  them :  but  hundreds  of  thou- 
snad*,  nay»  millions,  who  call  themaeWea  from  his  name,  are  diuly  Isboring 
and  sweating  in  poUUca,  for  the  power  and  glory  of  thia  worid. 

a^feetim.  If  men  would  not  fight  to  defend  themaelvea,  they  would  be 
■DBlaved  and  plundered. 

Jinner.  Thia  objection  ia  a  good  one,  if  life  ia  of  leaa  value  than  liberty 
auad  property :  But  not  ao»  if  aUvery  and  poverty  are  not  to  be  avoided  ao 
much  aa  the  destruction  of  our  own  livea,  or  the  lives  of  our  neighbors.  All 
tbat  man  hftth,  he  will  part  with,  aave  hia  life ;  and  to  fight  othera  with  deadly 
weapons^  is  endangering  our  own  lives;  aa  weU  as  those  of  our  neighbors  and 
enemies,  whose  lives  we  are  commanded  to  preaerv& 
CM/.  Fighting  waa  commanded  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
•^Sfis.  And  so  were  many  other  thinga  of  that  shadowy  dispensation,  which 
aie  now  ended  by  the  advent  of  the  apiritual  diapensation.  Outward  wars, 
«nd  vengeaiice,  and  retaliation  are  now  forbidden.  For  we  must  now  no  more 
avenge  ourselves,  or  take  eye  for  an  eye,  or  fisrcibly  defend,  our  pertont^  pro* 
perty,  or  Uberiff.  Therefdfe,  if  our>0r<efi  ia  amitten  on  the  one  cheek,  or  our 
coat  and  property  axe  taken  away  s  or  our  Uberty^  by  being  compelled  to  travel 
a  mile  againat  our  vriU,  we  ate  not  to  reaist,  but  do  them  good  for  their  evil  j 
bless  them  who  revile,  and  pray  for  our  persecutors. 

Oiff,  Would  not  such  peaceable  people  be  murdered  by  wicked  warrbrs  ? 
Sdf-defence  is  the  firat  law  of  nature. 

J§n9.  Aa  warriora  do  not  fight  merely  to  murder,  but  for  conquest,  wealth, 
and  glory  t  if  arms  were  not  oppoaed  to  them  they  might  rob,  but  the  victory 
and  glory  of  battle  could  not  occur.  Self-defence  would  not  be  nedsssary 
fyt  the  same  reason ;  and  all  that  would  remain  to  be  done,  would  be  for  every 
meek,  just,  and  pious  man  so  oppressed,  to  plead«  rebuke,  and  remonstrate 
againat  the  impropriety,  impolicy,  and  injuatice  of  such  offenders  i  and  to 
convince  and  turn  the  current  of  public  opinion  against  themt  which  would, 
as  it  became  general,  sweep  gradually  their  oppressors  into  the  fathomless 
•cean.  Beligion  is  supernatural,  and  checka  sdtf-defence. 
Obj,    Where  is  the  proof  of  such  ideas  i 

Ana.  Has  not  persecution,  when  rightly  borne,  been  advantageous  to  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed:  and  so  inuch  so,  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  pro- 
verbial as  being  a  seed  to  the  Church.  If  so,  who  need  fear  but  what  the 
Lord  wlU  help  those  who  trust  in  his  protection  ? 

Why  waa  not  the  Quaker  administration  of  Pennsylvania  attacked  and  plun- 
dered by  the  aavages,  as  among  the  fighting  New-Knglanders  ?  Why  were 
'    diey  not  plundered  by  their  neighbors  of  this,  or  the  other  continent  ? 

1  am  confident  that  nations  now  suffer  in  pillage,  fire,  murder,  ravishment, 
yiee,  and  villainy,  the  usual  effects  and  condomitaiits  of  war,  more  harm  and 
laiacry,  than  they  would  by  auffisring,  pleading,  and  exhibiting  in  a  right  way 


%fO  HIGH  UFE  AND  LOW  LIFE:        , 

the  injustiee  and  impolicy  of  avarickyos  oppreMora  n^o^i^  E  meek  and  Imi* 
leM  people,  principled  againat  war  and  ita  policiea.  Now  let  ham  wbo  will 
not  agree  to  this,  demonstrate  the  policj  of  the  contrary,  if  he  ia  aUe,  tmi 
|»o?e  war  to  bcTirtuous,  Chriatian  and  benerolent.  But  please  to  do  it&irty, 
and  not  by  pissionate  and  windy  decUmatioD,  which  is  lighter  than  the  wind 
tbRibkywa;  and  like  iU  ita  blast  ia  often  very  miad^evoiia.'  C.  B. 


FOR  THE  LUMINABT. 
HIGH  LIFE  AND  LOW  LIFE, 

J!r»^;^i(/cr,  I  think,  iidisttngwshed  from  UwUfehy  the  same  rule  ^tfkhea 
are  dlstinguiahed  froai  poverty ;  ibr«  all  thoae  who  belong  to  high  lift^  sra 
rich,  or  supposed  to  be  so;  and  all  thoae  who  become  rich,  are  entiiled,  by 
that  qualification  alone,  to  rank  among  the  great  This  mode  of  aettliog  rank 
also  determines  that  the  poor  must,  because  poor,  belong  to  the  low  life,  and 
.  that,  even  the  leader  of  high  life,  if  he  ahould  lose  hit  riches,  must  alter  sta- 
tions, and  assodate  only  with  the  poor  in  lowlifis.  A  manlnay  thua,  by  the 
freaks  of  fortune,  change  rank  fm|uently,  and  alternately  become  rich,  and 
poor;  a  member  of  high  life,  and  low  life ;  a  gentleman,  and  a  peasant ;  wor- 
thy of  esteem,  and  fit  only  to  be  despised.  What  does  all  this  prove,  but  that 
tiie  mere  idea  of  rank  is  but  a  bauble  i  the  epithet  conveying  no  predae  mean- 
ing, or  else  is  synonymous  with  equality;  iot  as  the  same  qualification  which 
determines  one  man's  rank,  would  determine  that  of  any  other  man,  and  as 
that  qualification  may  be  acquired,  even  without  merit  or  industry,  and  may- 
be lost  witliout  imprudence  or  fault ;  wfasrs4hen  consists  any  permanent  dia- 
tinetion  ?  It  existsth  not  at  all}  and  afier  all  that  baa  been  said  or  written  oa 
the  aubjeet,  it  all  amounts  to  this,  that  even  the  greatest  aticUera  for  rank* 
practically,  and  ca  if  unwillingly,  allow  a  natural  equaUty  among  the  entire 
buman  family.  The  difierent  orders  bestowed  on  individuils,  merely  to  de- 
Mgnate  which  shall  move  first  or  last  in  a  proces«on,  haa  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question:  these  distinguished  individuals  are  but  a  part  of  the  great  fiunily. 
of  high  life,  and  associate,  as  r  matter  of  coiirse,  with  eveiy  other  member  of 
the  family;  the  entire  of  this  family  compose  all  that  are  rich,  and  those  only. 

No  inconsiderable  distinction  is  observable  in  the  manners  of  tbew  two  or- 
ders of  society ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  ttie  painfiil  diAculty  with  whidi  a 
man,  suddenly  raised  from  low  life,  endeavors  to  accomodate  himself  to  the 
manners,  and  to  ape  the  etiquette,  the  formal  chat,  the  prim  silence,  the  feigned 
modesty,  and  every  unnatural  attitude  of  those  in  high  life ;  nor  is  it  less 
wbrthy  of  observation,  to  view  the  pain  witli  wluch  false  pride,  Ujring  aside  all 
tlie  mockery,  insincerity,  and  formality  of  high  rank,  gradually  assumes  the  un* 
affected  simplicity,  the  unassun^iing,  unguarded  and  artless  manneES  of  the 
poor.  I  have  seen  two  genljemen  spend  more  time  in  a  complimentary  contest 
as  to  which  would  first  enter  a  coach,  than  would  be  required  by  a  country 
farmer  to  move  his  waggon  and  family  a  mile.  I  have  seen  a  dozen  poor  rus- 
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tict  owte  throu^  a  country  4uict  in  lest  Ume  than  vas  occt^ned  in  pKyail^ 
fffig  on  Miss  ■  to  Bing  a  Bong.    Thus  we  observe  a  degree  of  xvstraintor 

unhappiness  in  both  stations ;  and,  although  the  general  wish  aspioes  to  the 
tmnk  of  high  life,  yet,  to  render  it  well  worthy  of  being  sought,  it  must  be 
weeded  of  many  an  excrescence,  which  stands  in  tlie  way  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment O. 


FOR  THE  HALCXON  LUMINART. 

THE  GREAT  CITY. 

Until  my  twentieth  year  I  lived  in  my  father's  house  in  tlie 
country.  I  then  went  to  visit  a  cousin  in  the  city.  As  I  approached 
within  twenty  miles  of  it,  the  number  of  travellers  increased ; 
some  were  going  to,  some  returning  from  the  great  city ;  some 
^ere  in  coaches,  some  in  chairs,  others  in  waggons,  many  on  horse* 
back,  and  very  many  on  foot  As  I  approached  nearer,  the  crowd 
increased,  and  the  wind  shifting,  directed  a  volume  of  something 
black  towards  me ;  I  at  first  supposed  it  a  cloud,  but  soon  I  disco- 
vered it  was  smoke ;  I  thought  of  the  burning  mountains,  of  which 
I  often  read,  and  felt  apprehensive,  on  my  nearer  approach  to  the 
seat  of  this  artificial  volcano.  The  ringing  of  bells,  the  grating 
noise  of  wheels  rolling  over  hard  pavements,  the  alternate  cries 
from  shrill  and  rough  voices  proclaiming  articles  for  sale,  the 
crowd  no  longer  distinp;uishable  into  small  parties,  but  as  one  unin- 
terrupted, unlessening  multitude,  inducdd  me  to  believe  that  I  was 
in  the  city :  it  was  but  the  suburbs,  divided  from  the  city  only^  a 
long  and  broad  bridge,  and  that  so  crowded  with  horses,  carriages 
and  people,  that  I  dared  not  approach  it,  and  waited  many  hours 
for  a  safe  passage;  but  the  numbers  who  passed  and  repassed,  with 
a  safety  which  surprised  me,  were  not  likely  to  lessen,  and  I  was 
about  venturmg  my  life  among  coaches,  carts,  horses,  and  cattle^ 
when,  espying  a  boat  about  to  starts  and  numbers  crowding  into  it, 
I  asked  for  a  passage  to  the  city,  and  was  carried  over  for  a  penny. 
Before  reaching  the  bridge  I  passed  through  several  streets ;  tl^ 
were  in  general  narrow,  the  houses  low,  the  streets  dirty,  the  peo- 
ple ragged  and  squalid,  and  my  ears  constantly  grated  with  such 
horrid  vociferations,  such  dreadful  blasphemy ;  my  eyes  astonished 
with  such  scenes  of  inebriety,  fighting  and  clebauchery,  that  I  was 
glad  I  was  only  in  the  suburbs,  for  had  it  been  the  city,  I  verily 
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believe  I  should  have  returned,  without  seeing  my  cousb.  I  cioWi* 
ed  the  liver  safely,  though  I  often  feared  the  crowd  would  sink  or 
up^et  the  boat,  for  everywhere  there  was  a  crowd;  a  crowd  in  the 
suburbs,  a  crowd  on  the  city,  crowd  in  the  bridge,  a  crowd  in  the 
boats,  a  crowd  in  eveiy  house,  and  crowds  even  on  the  tops  of  tho 
houses.  My  God  1  said  I,  how  shall  I 'find  my  cousin  in  this  crowd  f 
The  houses  in  the  city  were  large,  fine,  and  uniform;  they  mea* 
sured  several  stories,  apd  were  variously  occupied ;  there  were 
some  destined  for  dwellings,  and  here  I  perceived  lived  the  finest 
people  in  the  world,  but  yet  their  dresses  often  surprised  me.  I 
observed  many  fine  ladies  almost  naked;  some  wearing  iron  shoes  ; 
some  enclosed  in  large  hoops  like  those  of  my  father's  whiskey 
barrels ;  some  carried  large  shades  on  tops  of  sticks  to  keep  off 
the  sun,  in  whose  heat  and  presence  I  delighted ;  some  were  car- 
ried in  coaches,  and,  what  surprised  me,  four  horses  were  engaged 
to  carry  one  person;  some  were  carried  by  men  on  hand-barrows^ 
'for  such  I  must  call  vehicles,  tlie  names  of  which  I  now  forget« 
The  houses,  not  occupied  as  dwelUngs,  were  shops.  There  were 
•shops  under  ground  occupied  by  persons  such  as  I  saw  in  the  su** 
burbs.  The  shops  above  ground  were  occupied  by  gentlemen  and 
ladies  finely  dressed,  who  sold  goods  of  all  kinds;  the  upper  storita 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth,  were  filled  with  goods  for  sale.  I 
traversed  this  city  by  night  I  discovered  that  the  people  who  tra- 
velled in  coaches  by  day,  spent  the  entire  of  the  nights  in  gamb- 
ling or  amusement.  The  shopkeepers  acted  with  little  more  pru- 
dence. The  shops  in  the  cellars  continued  open  to  a  late  hourt 
and  exhibited  scenes  such  as  I  saw  in  the  suburbs.  The  dreadful 
no)ae  in  a  paiticular  quarter  of  the  city  induced  me  to  visit  it,  and 
I  narrowly  escaped  with  my  life ;  a  fine  dressed  woman  hauled  me 
from  a  window,  and  a  bloody-faced  bully  attempted  to  arrest  me  in 
the  street.    I  fled,  amidst  much  confusion  and  noise.     This  part  of 

the  city,  I  afterwards  learned,  was  occupied  by and  lewd 

company  of  every  kind.  I  saw  numbers  entering  a  large  house :  it 
was  the  theatre.  Here  also  was  a  great  crowd  viewing  actors 
on  the  stage;  some  were  women  in  men's  clothes;  some  pretended 
to  be  fighting ;  some  dying ;  some  represented  clergymen ; '  some 
doctors;  some  soldiers;  some  kissed;  some  sung,  and  some 
danced.  Pshaw !  says  I,  all  this  can  be  really  seen  in  the  country.  I 
would  rather  see  Billy  Punch  in  the  puppet  show.  So  I  went  away, 
and  sought  a  lodging,  where  I  slept  until  morning.  Wjien  I  arose, 
the  crowds,  which  I  left  in  the  streets,  were  there  yet.    The  noise 
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of  evenr  kind  seemed  to  increase ;  drums  beati  hawkers  bawled^ 
sweeps  criedi  bells  rang,  some  funeral  peals,  some  peals  of  joy« 
I  inquired  for  my  cousin—-!  could  neither  tell  his  street  nor  num-* 
bar— no  person  knew  himi  although  he  had  lived  ten  years  in  the 
city.  I  might  inquire  for  years  and  not  find  him-^I  sought  the 
bridge  and  riyer  again— I  could  not)  with  safety,  cross  the  former^— 
i  saw  not  the  boat  in  which  I  pasaed  the  latter^— so,  waiting  until 
nights  I  swam  across,  and,  before  another  day  appeared,  I  was  on 
my  road  home,  and  safe  from  the  vicesy  follies,  and  peculiarities 
of  a  people  I  wished  never  again  to  see. 


ON  PRINTINO. 

Printing  is  the  best  gift  that  Heaven,  in  its  clemency,  has  grant-^ 
ed  man.  It  will,  erp  long,  change  the  face  of  the  universe.  From 
the  narrow  apace  of  a  printer's  press  issue  forth  the  most  exalted 
and  generous  ideas,  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  man  to  resist; 
ke  will  adopt  them  even  against  his  will,  and  the  result  is  already 
visible.  Printing  had  scarcely  been  discovered,  when  every  thing 
seemed  to  assume  a  general  and  distinct  bent  towards  perfec- 
tion. Ideas  became  more  pure,  despotism  was  civilized,  and  hu^^ 
manity  held  in  higher  repute ;  researches  were  made  from  all 
parts ;  men  scrutinized,  examined,  and  labored  hard  in  order  ta 
overthrow  the  anciept  temple  of  ignorance  and  error  i  every  atten* 
tioa  was  paid  to  the  general  g^od,  and  all  undertakings  received 
the  seal  of  utility.  Properly  tp^  comprehend  this  truth,  one  must 
not  confine  one's  self  within  a  city;  but  view  the  whole  face  o£ 
Europe,  see  the  numerous  useful  establishments  which  have  ari/ien 
in  every  country,  cross  the  seas,  and  took  at  America,  and  medi- 
tate on  the  astonishing  change  which  has  there  taken  place. 

America  is,  perhaps,  destined  to  new  mould  human  kind ;  its 
inhabitants  may  adopt  a  sublime  code  of  laws ;  they  nuiy,  perhaps, 
bring  the  arts  and  sciences  to  perfection,  and  be  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ancients.  In  this  asylum  of  liberty,  the  magntoimoua 
souls  of  the  Greeks  may  again  arise ;  and  this  example  will  prove 
to  the  world  what  man  can  accomplish,  if  he  will  dedicate  his 
courage  and  itnderstanding  to  the  common  good. 

The  means  of  arriving  at  universal  happiness  are  already  mark- 
ed out ;  the  present  concern  is  the  expansion  of  them,  and  from 
this,  there  is  but  one  step  to  make  to  put  them  in  practice* 
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Ijook  back,  and  you  will  find  whether  ideas  of  this  sorty  conceiTC^I 
thirty  years  ago,  be  not  at  present  realised,  and  then  judge  of  thm 
strength  and  seme  of  human  reason.  When  genius  shall  hare 
bent  against  error,  the  thunder  of  its  majestic  voice,  what  people 
are  there  who  will  not  sooner  or  later  hear  it,  and  awake  from  the 
lethargy  in  which  they  had  so  long  slumbered  ? 

Noble  art  I  thou  alone  hast  been  able  to  counterbalance  all  the 
lire-arms  of  the  universe  I  Thou  art  the  counterpoise  of  that  &tal 
powder  which  was  going  to  condenm  «ls  aEt»  slavery.  Printing  I 
thou  mayest  truly  be  deemed  an  invention  from  heaven* 

^  The  tyrapt,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  defended  by  two  himdred 
thousand  naked  swords,  insensible'  t6  the  stings  of  conscience,  will 
not  be  so  to  that  of  a  pen ;  this  dart  will  lind  a  way  to  his  heartf 
even  in  the  bosom  of  grandeur.  He  would  wish  to  smUe  and 
conceal  the  wound  he  has  received,  but  it  is  the  convulsion  of 
rage  which  agitates  his  lips,  and  he  is  punished,  let  lum  be  ever 
so  powerful.  Yes,  he  is,  and  his  children  would  also  be  puidshed 
by  inheriting  his  detested  mme,  did  they  not,  bj  their  actions,  ac* 
quire  a  different  fiune. 

The  labors  and  succession  of  several  ages  will  throw  light  oo 
what  is  still  involve'd  in  darkness,  and  no  useful  discovery  will 
again  be  lost. 

Prmdng  will  immortalize  the  books  that  have  been  dictated  by 
the  genius  of  humanity;  and  all  these  accumulated  works,  and 
various  thoughts^  improved  by  reflection^  will  form  a  general  code 
of  laws  for  nations.  Even  if  nature  were  no  more  to  prod!)ce  voy 
of  those  geniuses  of  whom  she  is  so  sparing,  the  assiduity  of  ordi«» 
nary  minds  will  raise  the  edifice  of  physical  knowledge. 

M  The  mind  of  one  single  man  may  be  exhausted,  but  not  that 
of  mankind,*^  has  been  said  by  a  poet.  Cenius  seems  to  walk  with 
giant  steps,  because  the  sparks  which  fly  from  all  parts  of  the  globe^ 
may  be  united  in  one  focus  by  the  aid  of  printing,  which  coHeets 
every  scattered  ray.  Posterity  will  then  be  much  astomshed  at  our* 
ignorance  respecting  many  objects  which  time  will  have  more 
dearly  developed.  From  this  we  may  infbr,  that  it  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  live  a  thousand  yeairs  hence  than  at  present,  Sot  I  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  man,  to  believe  he  will  reject  the  truthe  . 
which  crowd  around  him. 

Philbsophy  is  a  beacon  which  spreads  afiair  its  light ;  it  has  not 
an  active  power,  yet  it  directs  our  course  s  it  only  points  out  the^ 
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psttLd  ;  it  is^the  vind  that  muft  swell  the  saiisrand  impel  the  yea* 
«el.  True  philosophy  has  nerer  been  the  cause  of  troubles  or 
crimes ;  it  is  the  sublime  voice  of  reason  that  speaks  to  the  uni« 
versct  and  is  only  powerful  when  listened  to.  Man  becomes  en« 
lightened  unconsciously ;  he  cannot  reject  truths  when,  cut  and 
&shioned  like  to  the  diamond,  it  is  unfolded  by  the  hands  of 
genius. 

There  have  been  opinions,  which,  similar  to  the  plague,  have 
travelled  round  the  world ;  have  caused  people  to  perish  in  the 
flames  in  Europe,  to  be  massacred  in  America ;  have  filled  Asia 
with  blood,  and  spread  their  ravages  as  far  as  the  poles  of  the 
earth.  The  plague  has  had  its  run,  it  has  only  carried  away  two 
thirds  of  the  himian  race ;  but  these  barbarous  extravagancies  have 
reigned  twelve  hundred  years,  and  degraded  men  beneath  the 
lirute  creation.  Philosophical. writers  are  the  benevolent  sages 
who  have  arrested  and  disarmed  this  epidemic  disease,  more  dai\«. 
gerous  than  the  most  dreaded  calamities.  Lond.  Mag. 

THE  mDUN  9R0PHET. 

Ftom  the  (xeorgia  JoumaL 

Messrs.  Geantlands, 

As  your  paper,  among  literary  readers  in  the  West,  is  reputed 
.a  vehicle  of  useful  information,  I  feel  happy  in  communicating  a 
few  observations  relative  to  the  l^te  phenomenon  of  an  Earthquake^ 
said  to  have  taken  place  since  the  15th  of  December,  1811. 
,  Can  it  be  possible  that  in  so  enlightened  a  place  as  that  of  the 
seat  of  justice  in  the  state  of  Georgia^  every  report  on  this  point 
ahouM  gain  credit  without  the  strictest  inquiry  f 

It  is  certain  that  an  Indian,  well  known  under  the  appellation  of 
.the  Prophet,  on  his  embassy  to  the  Creek  nation, in  the  month  of 
.August  last,  pronounced  in  the  public  square,  that  shortly  a  lamp! 
would  appear  in  the  west  to  aid  him  in  his  hostile  attack  upon  the 
whites,  and  if  they  would  not  be  influenced  by  his  persuasion,  the 
earth  would,  ere  long,  tremble  tp  its  centre.  This  circumstance 
has  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  these  Indians,  and  would 
certainly  h|kve  led  them,  generally,  to  have  united  with  the  north- 
em  coalitioiH  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  travellers. 
On  this  pointi  I  have  not  seen  a  line  published  by  our  agent ;  and| 
as  many  may  have  doubts  of  this  statement,  I  feel  happy  in  haying 
the  privilege  of  using  the  names  of  gentlemen  whose  characters 
^Dre  (air,  and  whose  veracity  is  indubitable. 


i 
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On  my  arriTal  at  Mr.  Stiggins%  in  the  Tensaw  settlemeaty  he 
first  informed  me  of  this  circumstance,  and  observed  that  he  was 
present  when  the  above  language  was  uttered.  Messrs.  Tate, 
M^Girt,  James  Cornells,  and  several  oUier  residents  on  the  Aliba- 
ma,  stated  the  same.  Mr.  Samuel  Maniac  told  me  he  also  was 
present  when  these  observations  were  made. 

At  the  house  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cornells,  assistant  interpreter 
for  the  Upper  Creeks,  and  in  the  service  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  he,  without  hesitation,  declared  that  he  heard  the 
Prophet  use  the  above  language. 

Being  now  fully  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement, 
I  wished  to  have  a  more  responsible  voucher,  and  felt  happy  in 
meeting  with  Mr.  Wade  Hampton,  jr.  at  this  place,  who  will  tes- 
tify to  the  trath  of  these  remarks. 

If  the  above  statement  should  be  found  erroneous,  I  have  only  t<^ 
•ay,  there  are  many  deceived  as  well  as  mysel£ 

So  much  for  the  Prophet's  observations.  Next,  let  me  preface, 
prior  to  the  soludon  of  this  phenomenon,  some  observations  com- 
municated to  me  by  a  Mr.  Cadbury,  an  English  gentleman  from 
Quebec.  Whether  correct  or  incorrect,  I  should  be  happy  to  learn 
from  that  district,  where  gentlemen  must  be  in  possession  of  the 
&ct. 

It  is  said,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  this  Indian  disappeared  from 
his  relatives,  and  was  considered  as  finally  lost  That  he  strolled  to 
Quebec,  and  from  thence  to  Montreal,  where,  taken  as  a  pilot  to 
Halifax,  he  remained  several  years;  and  in  this  space  received  an 
education  qualifying  him  to  act  the  part  already  known.  With  the 
calculation  of  the  cometary  influence  in  his  pockety  he  left  Que- 
bec, and  proceeded  as  above  stated. 

It  is  well  known,  that  on  the  Uth  of  July,  two  days  later  than  in 
Paris,  the  nicest  calculations  on  this  subject  have  been  made  pub- 
lic ;  but  why  printers  have  not  attended  to  giving  these  calcula- 
tions a  place  in  their  papers,  is  to  me  more  mysterious  than  the 
appearance  of  the  ^  lamp  in  the  west.'* 

Destitute  of  mathematical  in<trumenti  at  present,  and  learning 
tharyou  are  deficient  in  astronomical  type,  my  calculauons  of  120 
days  are  withheld.  Suffice  it  at  present  only  to  observe,  that  an 
earthquake,  or  volcanic  symptom,  is  far  from  being  the  cause  of 
the  late  rocking  of  the  globe.  The  earth  alternately  preponderat- 
ing between  the  two  attractive  powers,  has  evidently  given  rise  to 
that  tremuloua  motion  so  generally  experienced  in  every  part  of 
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the  globe.  This,  wbtch  frequently  has  been  termed  ^  shocks"  has 
certainly  been  more  or  less  sensibly  felt  in  proportion  to  the  soli- 
dity of  that  urra-Jirma  with  which  we  sympathised.  Hence  the 
made  lands  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  prematurely  hurried  to 
.that  level  from  which  they  originally  deserted.  That,  however, 
any  lakes  have  been  created  by  this  cometary  influence,  is  to  me  as 
yet  a  matter  of  doubt.  I  have  only  to  state,  that  I  have  comforta- 
bly reposed  in  houses  where  newspapers  have  announced  every 
disappearance  of  earth.  As  your  attention  to  me  while  in  Milledge- 
villei  and  the  evidence  I  have  noticed  of  your  wish  to  be  useful  in 
the  line  of  your  business^  have' been  the  leading  cause  of  these  re- 
marks, you  shall  shortly  ^ve  a  demonstration  of  the  late  comet, 
founded  on  the  most  attentive  observations.  In  the  interim,  I  hope 
your  [Nress  will  be  open  to  any  decent  criticism  on  the  preceding 
reeecuonBk  FRANCIS  M'HENSY. 


THE  BASILISK. 

The  serpent  called  the  basilisk  is  represented,  by  Galen,  to  be 
of  a  color  inclining  td  yellow ;  and  that  it  has  three  little  eminences 
upon  its  head,  speckled  with  whitish  spots,  which  have  the  appea;  - 
ance  of  a  sort  of  crown.  iElian  says,  that  its  poison  is  so  penetrat- 
ing, as  to  kill  the  largest  serpents  with  iu  vapor  only:  and  that  if 
it  but  bite  the  end  of  any  man's  stick,  it  kills  him  1  Pliny  says,  it 
kiUs  those  who  look  upon  it.  The  generation  of  the  basilisk  is  not 
less  marvellaus,  being  said  to  be  produced  from  k  cock's  egg, 
brooded  on  by  a  serpent.  These,  and  other  things  equally  ridicu- 
lous, are  related  by  Matthiolus,  Galen,  Discorides,  Pliny,  and  Era- 
sistrattts.  Hirchmayer,  and  Vander  Weil,  have  given  the  history 
of  the  basilisk,  and  detected  the  folly  and  imposture  of  the  tradi- 
tirnis  concerning  it.  In  some  apothecaries'  shops  there  are  little 
serpents  shown  which  are  said  to  be  basilisks.  But  these  seem 
rather  to  be  a  kind  of  small  bird,  almost  like  a  cock,  but  without 
feathers :  its  eyes  large,  and  its  neck  very  short.  As  to  those 
which  are  shown  and  sold  at  Venice,  knd  in  other  places,  they  are 
nothing  but  tiHle  thombacks  arMcially  put  into  It  form  like  that 
<^a  young  cock,  by  stretching  out  their  fins,  and  contriving  them 
with  a  little  head  and  hollow  eyes :  and  this,  Calmet  sa3r8,  he  has 
in  reali^  observed  in  a  supposed  basilisk,  at  an  apothecary's  shop 
atParisiand  another  at  the  Jesuits  of  Pomt-a-Mousson. 
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FOR   THE    HALCTOV   LUMIKARX. 
80NKET  TO  HSALTH. 

Njrmph  of  the  ruddy  cheek,  and  sparkling  eye, 
Beneath  whose  airy  footsteps  pleasures  springi 
Will  Spring's  return,  with  halmy  zephyrs,  bring 

Thee,  Health,  for  whom  I  breathe  the  longing  sigk  ? 

Didst  thou  in  mountain  clime  with  shepherds  dwell. 
Where  colds  intense  and  chilling  breezes  hloWf 
Thy  fix'd  abode  could  I  but  surely  know, 

I'd  seek  thee  £ar  by  grotto,  wood  or  ikXL 

Thy  magic  smile  drives  pain  and  sorrow  br, 
To  hide  with  sickness  in  their  secret  cell, 
Thou  bliss  of  life !  oh,  come  with  me  and  dwell^ 
And  thou  the  gates  of  hope  and  joy  unbar : 
Within  my  grateful  bosom  live  and  reign. 
And  banish  thence  for  ever  torturing  pida. 

M-  A.  W. 


FOE  THE   LUMIITART. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  DARLING  CHlLb. 

'Twas  hard  to  part  1  but,  %doae,  thou  art  blest, 

From  ambush'd  evils  kindly  call'd  above. 
By  angels  led,  instructed  and  caress'd,- 
Thou  leavest  a  parent's  for  thy  Saviour's  breast; 
We  lose  a  son's,  but  gain  a  cherub's  love%  J.  D. 


WETW.  2„ 

FOR  TH*  HALOTOM  LUICHTART. 

I^iSflectiona  fmthe  oceurreneef  of  the  Itut  year,  concluding  mth  the 
Ifut  earthquake  at  CaraccoM. 

How  awful  are  the  times,  in  which  we  live! 
What  serious  warnings  to  our  souls  they  give  I 
Signs  in  the  heavens,  the  sea,  and  winds,  conspire; 
With  quaking  earth,  and  all-consumbg  fire. 
Even  here  we'^ve  felt  the  earth  rock  to  and  fro> 
Tho%  spar'd  by  heaven,  we  yet  are  free  from  wd 

Let  us  endeavor  in  our  nunds  to  span 
That  burst  of  grief  which  thro*  Caraccas  rail, 
When  friend  and  foe  in  instant  mib  hurl'd, 
Entomb'd  alive  and  hurried  from  the  world. 

The  rising  sun  saw  thoughtless  thousands  gaj. 
Rejoicing  in  their  power,  success,  and  sway ; 
But  ere  it  setf— in  ruins  covered  o*er ; 
Its  cheerful  beams  can  glad  their  helirts  no  more ! 

May  we  be  wise,  nor  may  we  merit  here, 
Thode  sad  reproofs  and  threat'nings  of  the  secr^ 
When  he  to  Israel  by  the  Lord  was  sent. 
To  urge  them  by  past  judgments  to  repent, 
Reproach'd  their  hardness  for  his  grace  abused ; 
His  warning  and  his  mercies  all  refused ; 
Joretold  those  sufferings  since  they've  truly  knowtiy 
Which  God's  long  suffering  had  kept  back  alone : 
Entreating  them  to  live  nor  feel  that  wo, 
Which  still  obdurate  they  would  surely  know. 
We  read  their  fiite,  may  we  more  wise  improve, 
Thro'  these  sad  wanungs  which  our  sins  reprove.        « 
Implore  t}ur  God  his  chastening'hiind  to  stay, 
And  give  us  grace  to  love  Religion's  way. 

^ew" York,  jifirily  \%\2. 


Jane  her  own  beauty  sees,  this  gives  her  pride, 
That  she  sees  ngiore  than  all  the  world  beside^ 
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[Since  the  fbllomig  beautiful  lines  appeared  in  our  first  number,  they  hare 
been  set  to  an  appropriate  air,  by  Dr.  Jackson  of  this  city,  with  which  we 
ate  happy  to  enrich  the  present  aumber.  An  apology  for  the  re-appear^ 
once  of  the  poetry  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary.  EpiToas.} 

TO  CONTENT. 

Halcyon  nymph,  with  placid  smile. 

Tranquil  breast  and  heavenly  eye ! 
Bless  me,  sweet  Content,  awhile, 

To  my  rural  cottage-^* 
Gaunt  Ambition  ne^er  can  vex  thee. 

Safe  within  my  humble  cell ; 
Nor  can  cankering  care  perplex  thee, 

Fiends  that  with  me  never  dwell. 
Come,  sweet  n3rmph,  then  let  me  greet  thee, 

Free  from  noise  and  proud  parade. 
Peace,  thy  sister,  comes  to  meet  thee, 

See,  her  olive  is  my  shade. 
Cheer'd  by  thee,  the  laborer's  flail 

Loses  half  its  weight  and  toil ; 
Love  and  joy  thy  presence  hall,' 

Envy's  baneful  arts  recoil.  i 

Nature's  charms,  delight  inspiring,  I 

Deck'd  in  brighter  colors  glow ; 
Life's  rude  passions  too  retiring, 

Tears  like  ripling  currents  flow. 


[The  two  following  songs,  the  production  of  Mr.  MH^reery,  of  Petersboig, 
(Va.)  were  sung  at  the  annual  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  day,  by  the  ''  /«- 
venUe  Snu  0/  Erin,^  on  the  seventeenth  of  March  in  the  present  year.  The 
poetical  effasbns  of  this  Hibemiaii  bard  are  ever  wdoune  to  the  finends 
of  genius,  taste  and  refinement  Editoss.]    • 

J^une-^  Hermit  qf  KUIamty:^ 

When  rolling  orbs  from  chaos  sprungi 

A  guide  for  the  oppress'd ; 
One  sparkling  star  kind  nature  flung 

And  fix'd  it  in  the  west ; 
Admiring  millions  view  its  flighty 

And  hail  it  from  afar ; 
Enraptur'd,  bless  its  cheering  light 

They  call  it  Frsxoom's  Star. 
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Beneath  its  influence,  deserts  wild 

Are  deck'd  in  Eden's  bloom, 
It  makes  the  wintry  tempest  mild, 

Deep  forests  cease  to  gloom; 
And  man  erect,  with  eye  of  fire, 

Th'  oppressor's  threats  can  dare. 
May  not  man's  dignity  aspire. 

And  bless  his  Freedom's  Star  ? 

It  can  a  brighter  mantling  glow 

0*er  blushing  beauty  shed, 
A  smile  of  Heavenly  radiance  throw 

A  halo  round  her  head ; 
The  warrior  rouse  thro'  tented  field 

To  drive  the  rapid  car. 
Whilst  tyrants  pale  and  trembling  yield 

To  Freedom's  Blazing  Star. 

Then  sweep,  ye  Bards,  the  sounding  lyre 

In  animating  strain ; 
Sages  consume  with  pens  of  fire 

The  fell  oppressor's  chain  ; 
Then  to  the  field  ye  brave  and  free, 

Nor  dread  the  storm  of  war ; 
Four  guide  to  victory  shall  be 

Dear  Freedom's  Blazing  Star. 


^  Tune-^Carolan^s  Receifit. 

On  bleak  Beahedden's  frowning  steep, 

All  clad  in  green,-  a  female  form 
Appeared,  as  waking  from  a  sleep, 

To  raise  her  head  amid  the  storm ; 
Like  one  she  seem'd  of  hope  berei^ved. 

Loose  waved  h^r  streaming  cloudy  hair. 
Her  snowy  bosom  deeply  heaved. 

Her  features  wore  the  gloom  of  care : 
A  half-strung  harp  beside  her  lay. 

Which  to  the  gale  responsive  rung ; 
Bright  flash'd  her  eye  a  fiery  ray, 

And  thus  green  Erin's  genius  sung : 
•Vol.  L  N  n  ^o.  6. 
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^  Ah  !  who  h&th  torn  the  blooming  bays 
Which  waved  so  graceful  on  thy  brow  ? 

The  harp-sung  deeds  of  other  days, 
Ill-fated  Isle,  where  are  they  now  ? 

From  yonder  hills  the  brave  descend, 
Barombe  the  daring  phalanx  guides, 

Loud  cries  of  death  the  welkin  rend 
As  through  the  stately  ranks  he  rides : 

The  sons  of  Scandenavia  came, 

Fierce  as  their  stormy,  wintry  waives ; 

They  came  for  plunder,  and  for  fame- 
In  yon  &med  field,*  they  found  their  graves/ 

PlayM  o'er  her  face  a  smile  of  pride, 

A  brighter  fire  shot  from  her  eye, 
^  Still  hope,  my  sons,  enrapt  she  cried, 

For  Erin's  fame  shall  never  die. 
Behold  I  and  hail  yon  patriot  bandf 

That  firm  the  threats  of  tyrants  braves  I ! 
Like  Erin's  rocks  the  heroes  stand 

Which  dash  to  foam  the  assaulting  waves— « 
Let  Union,  Union,  be  the  word, 

Three  on  one  stalky  united  strong, 
Draw,  for  the  harp,  the  flaming  sword. 
And  dare  the  world  to  do  you  wrong." 


MADRIGAUX. 

£n  riant,  la  jeune  Isabelle 
Me  ddfia  de  la  baiser ; 
Enfin,  a  force  de  ruser,       # 
J'en  viens  k  bout,  ye  m'em  vante.   Oh,  dittello> 
^  De  ton  addresse  fi  tort  t'applaudis-tu, 

Compte  que  je  I'ai  bien  voulu. 

|C7*  ^  translation  u  requested. 

•  Clontarf. 
t  Catholic  Committee. 
\  The  Sbamrock,  emblematic  of  the.  three  prevailing  teli^ons  of  Iiehoid, 
vhich  se^m  at  present  to  be  happily  uniting. 
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VARIETY. 

**  But,  alas !  what  is  taste !  A  disease  of  the  mind, 
Though  seductive,  infirm— and  though  prais'd,  undefiaMi 
*Tifl  a  whim — a  mert  shadow — a  changeling— ^a  gleam — 
Still  it  mocks  what  we  would,  like  the  bliss  of  a  dieam." 

J)/atural  OUtory  of  the  Hari.    This  weak  and  defenceless  tjrea* 
ture  is  the  most  persecuted  of  animals.    But  to  compensate  its 
danger,  it  is  remarkably  timid  and  cautious,  irhich  makes  it  per- 
petually attentive  to  every  alarm.     That  it  may  be  apprised  of 
distant  danger,  so  as  to  effect  a  timely  escape,  nature  has  provided 
it  with  such  long  ears,  as  convey  sounds  almost  like  speaking 
trumpets.    And  to  enable  it  still  more  to  perceive  its  danger,  the 
eyes  are  so  prominent  as  to  be  capable  of  discerning  objects  almost 
belund  them.     It  is  so  watchful  as  to  sleep  with  the  eyes  open. 
And  as  it  depends  on  flight  for  its  safety,  the  muscles  are  strong, 
and  without  fat ;  so  that  the  animal  has  no  superfluous  burthen  to 
Impede  its  fleetness,  which  still  to  increase,  nature  has  provided  it 
with  long  legs. 


BEFLfiCnOKS  ON  THE  SIZE  OF  OUR  GLOBE. 

It  is  not  as  easy  as  we  imagine  to  be  certain  of  the  size  of  our 
earth.     There  is  indeed  t)ut  one  longitude,  yet  there  are  two  lati- 
tudes, north  and  south.     Both  begin  at  the  equator:  the  one  ex^ 
tends  towards  the, north,  and  the  other  towards  the  south,  as  far  as 
the  poles,  either  arctic  or  antarctic.     But  no  one  has  yet  been  able 
to  go  as  &r  as  either  pole,  because  the  mountains  of  ice  in  Green* 
land,  and  in  the  northern  seas,  have  always  obstructed  the  passage. 
However,  thanks  to  the  geometricians,  we  at  present  know  nearly 
the  size  of  our  globe ;  and  according  to  the  most  exact  calculations, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  nine  millions,  two  hundred  thousand, 
and  eighty-eight  square  leagues.    The  water  takes  up  two  thirds 
of  that  space  ;  so  that  what  remains  for  terra  firma  is  reduced  to 
threC  millions  and  ninety-six  thousand  square  leagues.    It  has  been 
calculated,  that  there  may  be,  at  least,  three  thousand  millions  of 
men  upon  the  earth ;  but,  perhaps,  in  reality,  there  are  not  mor^ 
than  one  thousand  and  fourscore  millions ;  of  which  there  are,  ia 
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Asiai  six  hundred  and.  fifty  millions;  in  Africa,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions;  in  America,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  ;  in  Cu- 
rope,  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions.  If,  then,  we  suppose  the 
earth  is  inhabited  by  one  thousand  millions  of  men,  or  thereabouts, 
and  that  thirty  •three  years  make  a  generation,  it  followB,  that,  in 
that  space  of  time,  there  die  one  thousand  millions.  Thus^the. 
number  who  die  on  earth  amoimts  to, 


Each  year, 

30,000,000 

Each  4ay, 

83,000 

/  Each  hour, 

3,400 

Each  minute,. 

60 

Each  second, 

1 

This  calculation  must  necessarily  strike  us.  If  the  mortality  is. 
80  great  every  year,  and  even  every  hour,  i&it  not  probable  that  he 
who  reflects  on  it  may  himself  be  one  of  those  which  swell  the  list 
of  the  dead  I  It  is  at  least  certain  that  h  ought  to  lead  us  often  to 
serious  reflections.  Now,  at  this  moment,  one  of  our  fellow  crea* 
tares  is  goii^  out  of  the  world  ;  and,  before  this  hour  be  passed, 
more  than  three  thousand  souls  will  have  entered  into  eternity^ 
What  a  motive  for  thinkmg  often  and  seriously  upon  death!  Pro- 
digiously great  as  the  earth  appears,  iu  greatness  vanishesat  once, 
when  welcome  to  compare  this  globe  to  the  other  worlds  whidi 
roll  over  our  heads.  The  earth  is  then,  in  comparison  of  the  whole 
universe,  what  a  grain  of  sand  is  to  the  highest  mountain. 

But,  how  does  this  thought  exalt  thee  ia  our  eyes  I  How  inex- 
pressible and  infinite  does  thy  greatness  appear,  O  thou  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth !  The  world,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  are  before 
tl»ee  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  or  as  the  light  atoms  which  float  in  the 
air.  And  what  am  I,  amongst  these  thousand  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  ?  What  am  I  before  thee  !  thou  immense,  infi- 
mte,  and  eternal  Being! 


A  German  dramatic  author  has  published  a  new  play,  called 
The  Benevolent  Cut-throat^  in  which  he  has  a  most  felicitous  idea, 
that  of  the  moon  fainting  away.  This  is  certainly  an  improvement 
on  Shakspeare,  who,  by  the  bye,  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  a 
pretty  knack  at  writing,  for  he  only  makes^the  moon  sleep. 
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<f  Jim  good  (^  for  n  Shtefi  as  for  a  Lamb,*'  This  old  proverb 
has  been  the  sdurce  of  much  evil  in  the  world,  because  it  is  a  great 
false.  It  is  a  levelling  saying,  and  what  consolidates  sin,  without 
^ust  and  pro|>er  distinctions ;  it  makes  all  crimes  equal,  (which 
neither  the  ail*wise  Grod,  nor  men  who  have  derived  wisdom  from 
him,  have  any  where  taught  us  is  the  genuine  truth)  and  would 
have  us  believe,  that  it  is  the  same  thing,  whether  we  offend  little 
or  much ;  whether,  having  begun  to  do  wrong,  it  be  not  as  well  to 
proceed  and  go  on,  as  to  stop  and  make  a  stand. 

The  oracles  of  God  speak  of  ftreaumfituous  aina  ;  of  the  great 
transgreaaion  ;  of  ainning  with  a  high  hand  ;  and,  as  it  were,  toith 
a  cart-Tope.  And  intelligent  and  discerning  men,  when  they  speak 
and  write  of  the  nature  of  sin,  speak  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
degreeay  guard  us  agaipst  it  at  first,  and  bid  us  even  abstain  from 
all  appearance  of  evil.  Inata  ftrincifiiiay  oppose  sin  in  its  beginnings^ 
is  a  well  known  maxim  with  the  moral  writers,  who  equally  cau- 
tion us  against  proceeding  in  it,  if  we  have  unhappily  fallen  and 
given  way  to  it.  Whatever  has  neither  the  countenance  of  God, 
nor  the  suffrage  of  good  men,  should  be  looked  upon  with  an  evil 
eye,  as  hurtful  and  destructive  to  the  soul. 

«  Shun  evil,  because  it  is  evil,"  is  a  well-digested  saying  of  a 
well-instructed  scribe ;  dashes  this  hurtAil  adage  out  of  counte-* 
nance,  and  is  the  proper  antidote  to  the  evil  of  it.  Sin  is  no  exotic^ 
but  progresses  in  its  growth  and  appearance  ;  and  the  hell  it  forms. 
to  itself,  is  exactly  agreeable  to  its  nature.  Here  again,  the  scrip- 
ture speaks  according  to  the  doctrine  of  degrees,  telling  us  of 
many  and  otfevf  atri/iea  ;  'of  greater  damnation,  and  oHhe  iowcaC 
Hell  z  all  which  militates  and  brings  to  nought  the  said  saying: 
under  consideration,  showing  it  is  not  of  God,  but  of  blind  anc{ 
short-sighted  man;  the  last  refuge  he- takes  to,  in  the  last  stage 
of  his  iniquity ;  but  which  will  leave  him  an  ugly  form  of  the 
great  and  ugly  monster,  instead  of  a  happy  feature  in  the  happy 
and  G^nd  Man. 

Hearer!  reader!  discard  and  give  it  up,  as  inimical  to  your 
peace  here,  and  to  your  liberty  and  happiness  hereafter. 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF  COOK'S  VOYAGES. 
"  Their  reasoning  (that  of  the  Otaheitans)  is  similar  with  regard 
to  the  meeting  of  a  man  and  his  consort.  If  the  husband  departs 
this  life  first,  the  soul  of  his  wife  is  no  stranger  to  hini,  on  its  arri- 
val into  the  land  of  spirits.  They  renew  their  former  intimacy  in 
a  capacious  building  called  Tourooa,  where  departed  souls  as- 
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semble  to  recreate  themselves  with  the  gods.  The  husband  then 
conducts  her  to  his  separate  habitation,  where  they  eternally  re« 
side,  and  have  an  offspring,  which,  however,  is  purely  spiritual,  as 
their  embraces  are  supposed  to  be  far  different  from  those  of  cor^ 
poreal  beings. 

<<  They  even  maintain,  that  all  other  animals  have  souls ;  and 
even  trees,  fruit,  and  stones ;  which  at  their  decease,  or  upon  their 
being  consumed  or  broken,  ascend  to  the  Deity,  from  whom  they 
pass  into  the  destined  mansions.'' 

Of  afifiarent  Creation,  Take  of  dry  mould  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  purpose,  and  weigh  it ;  put  it  in  a  pot,  in  which  place  the 
seed  of  some  bulky  plant ;  keep  watering  it  till  the  plant  comes  to 
perfection  ;  take  the  plant  from  the  pot,  dry  the  mould,  and  it  will 
be  found  of  the  same  weight  as  before,  be  the  plant  which  is  taken 
from  it  ever  so  large.  Whether  this  be  a  creation  from  the  spi- 
ritual world,  or  a  transmutation  of  the  water  into  the  plant,  I  can- 
not say. 

Of  afifiarent  Annihilation.  Take  any  natural  body,  the  less  dense 
the  easier  the  process,  place  it  within  two  crucibles  of  a  known 
weight,  which  are  to  be  luted  together,  place  them  in  a  fire  till 
red  hot ;  then  taken  from  the  fire,  and  opened,  the  inclosed  body 
will  be  found  to  have  lost  part  of  its  bulk  and  weight,  and  the  cru- 
cibles the  same  weight  as  before.  As  a  moderate  fire  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  affect  them,  the  greater  the  degree  of  fire,  the  more  will 
ihe  inclosed  substance  be  destroyed. 

CJucrc.  If  ail  imture  were  to  fall  into  the  natural  sun, and  then  to 
ibe  spiritual  sun,  if  it  would  not  be  annihilated  therein  ? 

CrQit  created  this  natural  system  from  himself,  and  also  man, 
;iinl  can  without  duubt  return  so  much  of  it  to  himself  as  his  good 
plensui'C  requires  ;  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  human  flesh  maybe 
provctl  from  hta  miracles  ;  for  instance,  when  he  said  to  them  with 
withered  limbs,  be  whole,  a  creation  of  flesh  must  come  forth  at 

•  his  wort!,  for  it  is  well  known  that  withered  limbs  are  always  scant 

#  of  flesh.  So  also  in  rei^pect  to  the  miracles  of  the  fishes  and 
loaves,  his  irairs figuration,  &c.  From  the  above  it  is  evident  our 
F^orU  cguUt  create  mu\  annihilate  his  own  flesh  instantaneously ; 
instance  his  appearances  after  his  resurrection;  and  without  doubt 
the  Lord  was  equally  the  same  when  the  body  was  on  the  cross,  or 
in  the  grave ;  for  it  was  not  the  human  flesh  merely  the  Lord  came 
to  glorify,  but  the  humanity,  or  that  nature  of  equilibrium  in  which 
man  is  created.  M.  K. 

[The  following  fragment  we  consider  as  the  most  genuine,  the  truest  picture 
that  ever  was  drawn  of  the  state  of  mankind.] 
"  Man  comes  into  this  passing  world  in  weakness, 
And  cries  for  help  to  man — for  feeble  is  he. 
And  many  are  his  foes.     Thirst,  hunger,  nakedness ; 
Diseases  infinite  within  his  frame  ; 
Without,  inclemency,  the  wrath  of  seasons, 
Pamines,  pests,  plagues,  devouring  elements, 
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earthquakes  beneath,  the  thunder's  rolling  o'er  him  ; 
^  Age  and  infirmity  on  either  hand ; 
And  Death,  who  shakes  the  certain  dart  behind  him ! 
These,  surely,  one  might  deem  were  ills  sufficient. 
Man  thinks  not  so ;  on  his  own  race  he  turns 
The  force  of  all  his  talents,  exquisite, 
To  shorten  the  short  interval,  by  art, 
VThich  nature  left  us.     Fire  and  sword  are  in 
His  hand,  and  in  his  heart  are  machinations. 
For  speeding  of  perdition.     Half  the  world, 
Down  the  steep  gulph  of  dark  futurity, 
Push  off  their  fellows,  pause  upon  the  brink, 
And  then  drop  after." 

MAYOR'S  CHARGE MAY  SESSIONS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury^ 
It  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  detain  you  from  your  important 
duties  by  describing  their  nature  and  inculcating  their  obligation. 
They  must  be  familiar  to  you  all,  and  can  never  be  executed  with 
propriety,  unless  impartiality  is  united  with  vigilance,  and  a  high 
dense  of  justice  is  tempered  by  lively  feelings  of  benevolence. 

As  present  evils  make  a  deeper  impression  than  remote  ones, 
we  are  too  apt  to  give  in  to  the  common  complaint  of  the  growing 
and  alarming  violation  of  law  and  morality.  That  these  do  exist 
in  this  city,  to  an  extent  that  demands  the  animadversion-^  of  tlie 
magistracy,  and  coercion  of  the  laws,  cannot  be  doubted  without 
believing  in  a  miraculous  change  in  the  human  characierp  But  it 
may  be  said,  without  any  exaggeration,  and  in  ihe  strfetness  of 
truth,  that  considering  the  temptations  to  vice,  and  the  many 
powerful  causes  which  combine  to  produce  crimes^  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  that  there  are  as  few  offences  committed  here,  as 
in  any  place  of  equal  population  in  the  world,  and  that  the  habits 
of  our  fellow  citizens  are  peaceable,  and  their  tcntiments  favorable 
to  the  supremacy  of  law  and  good  order.  On  the  day  consecrated 
by  religion  to  the  worship  of  God,  we  observe  exemplary  good 
conduct,  and  an  almost  entire  abstraction  from  business  or  amuse- 
ment. These  observations  are  made  not  to  relax  your  vigilance 
nor  arrest  the  arm  of  punishment,  but  to  render  a  J  ust  tribuie  of 
praise,  and  to  protect  the  chai*acter  of  this  great  community  from 
unmerited  reproach. 

The  predominaat  vices  of  the  day  are  those  which  receive  their 
origin  and  derive  their  aliment  from  disorderly  houses  \  and  these 
it  is  almost  impracticable  to  subdue  :  when  one  set  'of  disorderly 
persons  are  put  down,  another  rises  up  in  their  place  ;  and  when 
one  quarter  of  the  city  is  cleared  of  these  incumbrances,  they  are 
immediately  transferred  to  another.  In  the  dispensation  of  Tavern 
licenses,  no  vigilance  nor  caution  has  been  as  yet  able  to  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  bad  characters  ;  when  refused,  they 
soon  return  armed  with  the  most  respectable  recommendations, 
which  are  too  often  yielded  to  importunity,  or  given  without  in- 
vestigation>  and  if  the  denial  is  persisted  in,  then  substitutes  are 
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provided,  who  cannot  be  repulsed  without  apparent  in  justice,  be- 
cause their  past  conduct  is  not  known  to  be  improper,  and  their 
characters  are  represented  in  a  Eavorablet^light  After  considerable 
reflection,  there  appears  but  one  remedy  under  our  existing  laws, 
which  is  however  of  doubtful  tendency,  and  that  is,  to  mark  the 
house  as  well  as  the  individual,  and  not  to  give  the  new  applicant 
permission  to  act,  until  it  is  made  evident  &at  a  new  and  a  better 
set  of  individuals  possess  it.  At  all  events,  whatever  preventive 
measures  may  be  adopted  to  put  don^n  an  evil,  which  is  more 
pernicious  in  all  its  effects  than  any  other  calamity  with  which  so- 
ciety is  afflicted,  it  is  your  duty,  gentlemen,  to  apply  the  remedy 
which  the  law  has  committed  to  your  hands.  And  in  so  acting, 
the  benedictions  of  parents,  6?  wives  and  of  childrei),  will  attend  you 
— 4he  cause  of  morality  and  religion  be  greatly  indebted  to  you, 
and  the  blessings  of  Heaven  will  smile  on  your  virtuous  exertions. 

The  calendar  of  the  City  Prison  will  show  you  the  state  of  our 
criminal  proceedings  since  the  last  court  of  Sessions.  Nothing 
particular  has  occurred  to  demand  your  pointed  attention,  except 
the  setting  fire  to  some  buildings  in  Broadway,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability was  done  with  design. 

We  are  required  by  three  different  statutes  to  request  your 
particular  notice  of  all  violations  of  the  acts  for  the  prevention  of 
Lotteries,  of  Fires,  and  of  Duelling. 

When  we  consider  that  this  is  the  first  tribunal  of  justice  which 
has  assembled  in  this  magnificent  edifice,  that  will,  in  all  human 
probability,  adorn  and  accommodate  this  great  and  growing  city 
for  centuries-^-and  when  we  reflect  that  after  our  mortal  remains 
have  mouldered  into  dust,  and  perhaps  the  very  memory  of  our 
existence"  has  passed  away,  our  remotest  posterity  will  occupy 
these  seats  that  are  now  filled  by  you  and  those  assembled  in  this 
place,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  most  solemn  emotions  of  a  mingled 
character :     If,  in  the  wise  dispensations  of  the  almighty,  it  is 
decreed  that  our  government  and  our  laws  shall  flourish  in  their 
primeval  purity,  unsullied  by  corruption,  and  uncoerced  by  tyran- 
ny, then  indeed  we  may  cherish  those  exalted  feelings  which  ever 
accompany  the  contemplation  of  virtue  and  national  prosperity ; 
but  if  a  scene  of  a  different  description  shall  be  exhibited— if  jus- 
tice shall  be  measured  out  by  favoritism,  and  governed  by  turpi- 
tude— and  if  courts  and  legislatures  shall  be  overawed  by  the 
bayonet,  then  we  might  perhaps  devoutly  wish  that  those  who 
are  to  succeed  us  had  never  been  called  into  being.   But  whatever 
futurity  may  have  in  store  for  our  posterity,  and  our  country,  it 
is  our  duty  to  submit,  with  humble  resignation,  to  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  dispenser  of  all  good,  and  to  act  well  the  parts  allotted 
to  us.     And  remember,  gentlemen,  that  without  a  pure,  a  wise, 
and  impartial  administi^tion  of  justice,  government  is  an  enemy 
instead  of  a  protector,  and  society  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 
And  as  you  are  the  first  Grand  Jury  ever  convened  in  this  building, 
(which  reflects  so  much  honor  upon  the  taste,  the  liberality,  and 
the  public  spirit  of  this  city)  let  your  conduct  be  worthy  of  your- 
selves, worthy  of  the  imitation  of  your  successors,  worthy  of  the 
station  you  occupy,  and  worthy  of  the  approbation  of  your  own 
consciences. 


^^^^ 
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[/«  continuation  from  page  243.] 

Seek  3re  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness,  and  all  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you.     Matt  vi.  33. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  objected  to  such  a  spiritual  method  of 
apprehending  and  interpreting  the  word  of  God,  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  disparage  and  lessen  the  authority  of  the  letter^  if  not 
totally  to  annihilate  and  destroy  it.  This  objection,  if  well  ground- 
ed, is  indeed  of  great  importance,  since  the  letter  of  the  word^ 
like  the  Lord's  coat  toithout  aeaniy  woven  by  a  divine  hand  from 
the  tofi  throughout^  has  ever  been,  and  will  ever  be,  esteemed  sa^ 
cred  and  inviolable  by  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages.  But  surely- 
due  consideration  will  teach,  that  this  objection  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing well  grounded,  that  a  spiritual  apprehension  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sacred  sciiptures,  will  produce  effects  directly  opposite 
to  what  the  objection  implies.  For  who  will  say  tbst  the  dignity 
or  the  reality  of  the  human  body  are  at  all  lessened,  by  supposing 
it  to  be  the  habitation  and  repository  of  the  soul  within  \  Or  who 
will  say  that  the  visible  things  of  creation  lose  any  part  of  their 
glory,  or  their  substance,  by  being  considered  as  the  material 
forms,  images,  and   clothing  of  invisible  and  spiritual  things  ? 

V©L.  L  O  o  Ab.  8. 
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Na^r,  who  doth  not  see  that  in  both  these  cases,  the  digrniyj  va* 
lue,  and  reality  of  that  which  is  material,  are  infinitely  heightened 
by  connecting  it  with  that  which  is  spiritual  ?  Just  so  it  is  with 
the  holy  word  of  God.  A  right  apprehension  of  its  celestial  and 
spiritual  contents  is  so  far  from  robbing  the  letter  of  its  just  au- 
thority, or  tending  to  destroy  it,  that  it  will  be  found  of  all  other 
considerations  most  effectual  to  exalt,  dignify,  and  preserve  it  en- 
tire, in  every  candid  and  well  disposed  mind.  We  would,  there- 
fore, be  particularly  cautious  to  guard  our  readers  against  any 
violation  or  disparagement  of  the  sacred  letter^  but  assure  them 
that  the  Holy  word  is  therein  in  all  its  power  and  fulness,  and 
that  the  letter  ought  carefully  to  be  read  and  attended  to,  as  being 
tfie  rich  repository  of  so  many  holy  and  inestimable  treasures, 
which  are  thereby  preserved  and  secured  from  violation,  yet  ready 
to  be  revealed  unto  all  such  teachable  minds,  as  by  a  diligent  ob- 
servance of  the  letter  are  rendered  meet  to  receive  and  improve 
by  them. 

Another  objection  to  this  spiritual  method  of  interpreting  the 
holy  scriptures  may  arise  from  the  uncertainty  of  it.     It  may  be 
said,  that  all  such  interpretations  must  needs  be  vague  and  inde- 
terminate, without  any  solid  foundation  of  truth  to  rest  upon,  and 
that  consequently  they  may  lead  men  into  various  fanciful  and 
whimsical  conceits  respecting  the  true  sense  of  the  holy  word, 
whereby  they  may  pervert  its  genuine  meaning,  and  thus  fell  into 
grievous  error  and  delusion.     In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  great  is  the  danger  of  a  mistaken,  ill  grounded 
construction  of  the  sacred  witings,  and  that  men  cannot  be  too 
cautious  how  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  false 
light  of  their  own  imaginations  in  searching  into  the  deep  myste- 
ries of  God's  wisdom.     But  still  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  danger  is  equal  on  the  other  side,  and  that  men  may  be  alike 
sufferers  by  not  searching  at  all  into  the  spiritualities  of  the  sa- 
cred scriptures,  as  by  searching  into  them  with  a  wrong  spirit. 
This  is  particularly  observable  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  the  Lord's  coming  amongst  them ;  they  rested  so  much  in  the 
letter  of  the  holy  word,  which  seemed  to  promise  them  a  mighty 
temporal  prince,  to  deliver  them  from  their  temfioral  enemies,  and 
establish  their  dominion  over  all  nations  of  the  earth,  that  they 
were  blinded  thereby  to  the  knowledge  of  that  afihitual  Prince 
who  came  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of  their  sfitrUual  foes, 
and  to  establish  his  afiiritual  kingdom  in  their  hearts.      We  niaf 
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be  led  astray  by  false  ligbtSf  and  we  may  be  led  astray  too  in  con- 
sequence of  having  no  light.  What  then  is  to  be  done  in  this  casei 
or  by  what  rule  should  a  wise  man  be  directed  herein  ?  Are  we 
to  reject  all  spiritual  interpretation  of  God^s  Holy  word^  merely 
from  Or  supposition  that  it  may  be  false  ?  And  are  we  to  disclaim 
all  acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of  sacred  wisdom,  only  from  a 
aupposal  that  they  may  be  fanciful  ?  Surely  this  is  but  a  poor  ex- 
pedient, to  think  of  securing  ourselves  from  the  darkness  of  error 
by  discarding  the  light  of  truth  along  with  it.  The  holy  oracles 
^^hereof  we  are  speaking  suggest  to  us  a  very  different  rule  of 
conduct,  where  it  is  written,  ^'  Ofien  thoujnine  eyes^  that  I  may 
see  the  wonorous  things  of  thy  law  ;***  and  in  another  place, 
<<  The  SECRET  of  the  Lord  w  among  them  that  fear  him^'i  and 
againy  ^  If  any  man  will  do  hU  vnll^  he  shall  know  of  the  doc  trine  f 
^whether  it  be  of  God"^  Here  we  have  an  infallible  rule  for  our 
safe  interpretation  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  also  for  our  examina- 
tion of  the  pretensions  of  such  as  would  expound  them  unto  us : 
it  is  to  firay  unto  the  Lord  for  divine  illumination,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prepare  for  such  illumination  by  setting  our  hearts  toy^ar 
Aim,  and  to  do  hiawUl.  Humility  and  sincerity  in  these  duties  will 
assuredly  preserve  us  both  from  being  deceived  by  false  and  fan- 
ciful explications  of  heavenly  mysteries,  and  from  being  betrayed 
into  the  no  less  fatal  delusion  arising  from  an  indolent  supineness 
in  our  spiritual  conduct,  which  would  make  us  content  with  our 
spiritual  darkness,  and  dispose  us  to  reject  every  messenger  of 
heavenly  light  without  examining  his  credentials.  P.  ji,  C\ 

[^To  be  co7itinued.J 
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^Continued  from  page  245.] 

•/fZ^^M/,  a  city  of  the  children  of  Naphtali,  (Josh.  xix.  33.)  a 
doctrinal  having  respect  to  temptation,  and  deliverance  therefrom. 

AOD^  in  a  spiritual  sense,  to  add  signifies  to  unite  faith  with 
charity  ;  also  to  multiply  and  make  fruitful. 

ADDER^  or  serfient^  denotes  the  sensual  principle  in  man. 

In  the  spiritual  world  the  interior  of  man  are  represented  visibly 
under  the  forms  of  animals  of  various  kinds ;  and  hence  the  word, 

*  Psalm  cxix.  18.  f  ^s*-  ^*v-  ^^'  ^  '^*"*  ^"*  ^^' 
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in  many  parts,  describes  their  qualities  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus 
Dan  is  called  a  ecrfient  by  the  way,  a  darting  ^erfient  in  the  path  : 
the  Jews  are  called  a  gener(>tion  of  vifiert:  Herod  is  c^alied  a/oor : 
and  our  Lord  himself  is  described  as  a  lamb^  a  /ion,  and  was  also 
prefigured  by  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  set  up  in  the  wil- 
derness. # 

In  a  good  sense,  serfient  signifies  prudence  and  circumspection : 
but  in  an  opposite  sense  it  denotes,  in  general,  all  evil,  the  various 
kinds  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  different  kinds  of  seirfienu. 

jtDITHAIMj  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Judah>  (Josh.  xy. 
36.)  a  doctrinal  having  respect  to  the  celestial  church. 

ADJUJ^CTIO^t^  differs  from  conjunction^  in  tliat  the  former  is 
respectively  external.  To  those  who  are  in  the  externals  of  the 
church,  merely  in  consequence  of  their  being  trained  thereto  from 
their  infancy^  spiritual  good  is  said  to  be  adjoined^  not  conjoined. 
With  such  the  affection  of  charity  occupies  only  the  intellectual 
faculty,  which  constitutes  adjunction  ;  whereas  in  order  to  consti- 
tute conjunction^  it  must  enter  into  the  will  of  man,  and  thus  be  ap- 
propriated by  him. 

The  Lord  is  conjoined  to  his  New  Church,  which  is  the  New 
Jerusalem ;  but  is  only  adjoined  to  the  pious  in  the  Old  Church. 

To  every  m^  are  adjoined  angels  from  heaven,  and  spirits  from 
hell. 

All  spirits  in  the  world  of  spirits  (which  is  an  intermecUate  state 
between  heaven  and  hell)  are  adjoined  to  men  on  earth. 

ADJURE^  to  call  upon  for  confirmation,  as  in  Matt.  xxvi.  63. 
where  the  chief  priest  says  to  Jesus,  « I  adjure  thee  by  the  living 
God,  that  thou  tell  us,  whether  thou  be  the  Christ  the  Son  of 
God.". 

ADMAH  and  Zeboim,  in  general  signify  the  lusts  of  evil>  and 
the  persuasions  of  what  is  false. 

ADMIRATIQJ^^  signifies  the  reception  and  acknowledgment 
of  a  thing  both  in  thought  and  affection. 

ADOLESCENCE^  that  state  when  man  begins  to  think  and  act 
for  himself,  and  not  from  the  instruction  or  direction  of  others. 
From  infancy  to  cliildhood  man  is  merely  sensual,  all  his  ideas  and 
thoughts  being  confined  to  terrestrial,  corporeal,  and  worldly  ob- 
jects. His  innocence  then  is  the  innocence  of  ignorance,  and  con- 
sequently not  genuine  innocence,  which  has  its  residence  in  wis- 
dom. From  childhood  to  adolescence  he  learns  the  rules  of  deco- 
rum, civility,  and  honesty,  as  well  by  the  instruction  of  parents  and 
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tnasters,  as  by  his  own  studies.  But  from  adolescence  to  juvenile 
age,  he  opens  the  communication  with  his  rational  principle,  by 
learning  the  truths  and  goods  of  civil,  moral,  and  even  spiritual 
life,  by  hearing  and  reading  the  word.  Then,  in  proportion  as  he 
imbibes  goods  by  truths,  or  puts  the  truths  he  has  learnt  into  prac- 
tice,  in  the  same  proportion  his  rational  faculties  are  opened  more 
and  more,  and  his  natural,  sensual  propensities  gradually  brought 
into  subjection.  This  continues  till  adult  age,  when  his  regenera- 
tion progressively  advances  till  the  end  of  life,  and  after  death  in 
heaven  to  all  eternity. 

ADOJ^I'BEZEK^  king  of  the  city  of  Bezek,  (Judg.  i.  5.)  which 
"was  inhabited  by  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  signifies  the  fidse 
from  evil.  The  Canaanites  denote  evils,  and  the  Perizzites  falses. 
The  reason  why  AdonUbeztk^e  thumbs  and  great  toes  were  cut  ofiT, 
-was,  in  order  to  point  out  the  deprivation  of  the  power  of  evils  and 
falses ;  for  as  the  hand  signifies  the  power  of  truth  from  good,  and 
in  the  opposite  sense  the  power  of  falses  from  evils,  so  the  thumb 
of  the  hand  has  the  same  signification,  because  without  the  thumb 
the  hand  has  no  strength  to  engage  in  battle.  The  hand  particu- 
larly denotes  the  power  of  tf uth  from  good  with  respect  to  the 
spiritual  man;  and  the /oo/  denotes  the  same  power,  as  operative 
in  the  natural  man.  J^ut  as  Adoni-bezek  was  an  enemy  to  the 
Israelites,  by  whom  was  represented  the  true  church,  therefore 
the  above  passage  is  to  be  understood  in  the  opposite  sense;  and 
consequently  the  cutting  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes  signifies 
the  destruction  of  all  the  power  of  evils  and  falses,  which  oppose 
nian  in  the  spiritual  warfare  of  regeneration. 

ADOPTION^  signifies  reception  into  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
the  Lord.  The  reason  why  they  who  constitute  the  spiritual  king- 
dom  are  called  the  adofited  sons  of  the  Lord,is,  because  they  are 
not  sons  derived  from  the  essential  marriage  of  good  and  truth,  as 
celestial  men  are,  but  from  a  certain  covenant  not  so  strictly  con- 
jugal; they  are  indeed  from  the  same  Father,  but  not  from  the 
same  mother ;  that  is,  from  the  same  divine  Good,  but  not  from 
the  same  divme  Truth.  These  were  represented  by  the  children 
which  Abraham  had  by  his  concubines;  for  in  ancient  times  a 
concubine  represented  the  spiritual  church,  and  a  wife  the  celestial 
church.  Celestial  men  never  reason  about  truth,  but  have  an  im- 
mediate percepuon  of  it,  so  that  with  them  the  conversation  is  yea, 
yea,  or  nay,  nay.  Spiritual  men,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  know- 
ledge of  truth  from  any  perception  with  them,  but  believe  a  thing 
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to  be  tniey  because  they  have  been  told  so  by  their  paroits  and 
masters ;  wherefore  with  them  there  is  not  the  genuine  marriage 
of  good  and  truth.  Nevertheless,  the  truth  which  they  so  believe 
is  adofitcd  by  the  Lord  as  truth,  in  consequence  of  their  being  in 
the  good  of  life.  Thus,  properly  speaking,  they  of  the  spiritual 
church  are  adofitcd  sons. 

ADO^riJAH^  who  assumed  the  kingly  o£Bce,  (1  Kings,  chap,  i.) 
without  the  concurrence  of  David,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  Solo- 
mon, signifies  the  scientific  principle,  which  is  desirous  of  exalt- 
ing itself,  but  which,  nevertheless,  in  the  end,  must  be  aubser* 
▼ient  to  what  is  spiritual. 

AD O RATIO J^^  is  an  acknowledgment,  both  in  life,  doctrine, 
and  worship,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  God  of  heaven 
and  earth ;  and  ought  solely  to  be  paid  to  him  in  his  divine  huma- 
nity. The  worship  of  the  present  Christian  church,  being  directed 
to  three  distinct  Persons  one  after  another,  but  for  the  most  part 
to  the  Father  alone  for  the  sake  of  the  Son,  is  not  the  adoration 
which  is  acceptable  to  God,  or  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
genuine  Christianity ;  for  in  such  worship  he  who,  is  the  one  true 
God  is  not  acknowledged  as  such,  but  degraded  to  an  inferior  situ- 
ation, in  which  his  humanity  is  separated  from  his  divinity,  and  he 
himself  only  worshipped  as  to  the  latter.    The  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  call  the  second  Person  in 
the  Trinity,  is  in  fact  divided  into  tv)o  Per^ona^  the  one  of  which 
is  divine,  and  the  other  merely  human :  so  that,  strictly  speaking, 
only  the  one  half  of  the  Son  of  God  is  worshipped  by  modem 
Christians,  since  no  one  pays  adoration  to  what  is  not  divine.  Thus 
it  appears  plain  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  faith  of  the  old  church 
in  reality  acknowledges  a  fourth  Person,  although  it  will  not  allow 
the  honors  of  divine  adoration  to  any  more  than  three.     But  the 
truth  is,  that  wherever  three  Gods,  or  three  Persons,  are  worship- 
ped, there  the  church  can  have  no  real  existence  ;  but  the  foulest 
idolatiy  is  introduced,  under  the  cloak  of  Christianity. 

True  Christian  adoration  is  what  our  Lord  himself  teaches  in 
these  words :  "  The  first  and  greatest  of  all  the  commandments  is 
this:  hear,  O  Israel,  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord;  and  thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul, 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.  And  the  second  is 
like  unto  it.  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Mark  xii. 
29,  30,  51. 

ADORJ\/\  has  respect  to  divine  truths,  because  all  ornaments 
are  cxtcmaly  and  truth  is  the  external  form  of  good.     The  virgin 
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and  daughter  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem  are  represented  in  the  word 
as  adorned  with  ornaments  of  gold,  silver)  precious  stones,  &c. 
by  vhich  are  signified  truths  derived  from  good  in  the  church 
celestial  and  spiritual. 

The  New  Jerusalem  is  said  to  be  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned 
tor  a  husband,  Rev.  xxi.  2.  because  it  will  be  conjoined  with  the 
Lrord  by  means  of  the  word. 

The  natural  desire  which  is  implanted  in  women  to  adorn  their 
persons,  is  a  correspondence  of  the  affection  of  truth ;  for  man  re- 
presents truth,  and  woman  the  affection  thereof. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  which  some  have  entertained,  that  the 
ornaments  of  dress.  Sec.  are  incompatible  with  the  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Those  among  the  sectaries,  and  others,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  clamors  against  such 
ornaments,  have  thereby  only  proved,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
true  nature  of  religion,  and  that  themselves  are  destitute  of  those 
genuine  truths,  which  in  the  word  are  signified  and  represented 
by  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  &c. 

Ornaments,  in  the  opposite  sense,  signify  the  perversion  and 
abuse  of  the  divine  truths  of  the  word.  Such  is  the  signification 
of  the  ornaments  with  which  the  whore  of  Babylon  is  adorned,  in 
Rev.  xvii.  4. 

ADUI^LAMy  a  city  mentioned  Josh.  xv.  35,  and  Micah  i.  15, 
signifies  truth  from  good,  and  in  the  opposite  sense  the  false  from 
•vil. 

ADULLAMITE<i  one  principled  in  the  false  from  evil. 
\To  be  continued.^ 


TO  TH£  EDITORS. 
GXNTLSM^Hi 

I  observe  in  your  elucidation  of  different  texts  of  scripture, 
and  other  parts  of  your  work,  that  there  is  something  quite  new 
and  pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time  interesting.  How  far  it  is  really 
consistent  with  the  genius,  tendency,  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  say.  Let  the  words  of  Gamaliel  suffice 
on  this  point:  "  If  this  counsel,  or  this  work,  be  of  men,  it  will 
come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it." 
However,  I  find  myself  drawn  by  your  invitation  to  ask,  among 
•ther  of  your  correspondents,  a  second  favor  at  your  hands,  which 
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is,  What  do  the  words  which  we  find  written  in  the  9th  chapter  of 
Ecclesiastics,  verses  U  and  15,  allude  to  f  There  was  a  iUtle 
city  J  and  few  men  wtkin  U  ;  and  there  came  a  great  kmg  against 
ity  and  besieged  ity  and  built  great  bulwarks  against  it  s  JSTovf  there 
was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  manj  and  he  by  his  wisdom  deirvered 
the  city  ;  yet  no  man  remembered  the  same  poor  man**  Now 
should  you  be  so  oblig^ing  as  to  point  out,  in  some  future  number 
of  your  work,  the  allusion  of  the  above  words,  you  will  much 
oblige  ALBERT. 


In  answering  Albert  we  would  first  observe,  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider all  the  books  in  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  but  those 
only  which  contain  the  internal  sense^  as  was  observed  in  the  fifth 
number  of  this  Magazine,  page  200.  Tiiose  which  were  composed 
on  this  wonderful  plan  (and,  of  course,  by  divine  inspiration)  are 
as  follow :  the  five  books  of  Moses,  (Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticusy 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy)  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Sa- 
muel, Kings,  the  Psalms,  and  all  the  Prophets;    also,  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  the  Revelation :  And  that  the  other  books,  not 
having  the  internal  sense j  are  not  the  word.     It  is  not  therefore 
to  be  expected,  that  an  internal  sense  should  be  pointed  out,  where 
that  sense  docs  not  exist.     Yet  it  is  well  to  be  attended  to»  that 
several  of  the  books  in  our  common  Bible,  besides  those  which 
the  New  Church  acknowledges  as  canonical,  or  divine  authoritfy 
in  many  parts  contain  an  internal  sense,  though  not  in  series,  or 
strict  connection,  like  those  which  are  divinely  inspired.  Such  are, 
the  books  of  Job,  Ecclesiastics,  Solomon's  Song,  &c.  which  being 
written  by  men  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  science  of  corre- 
spondences, are  more  or  less  perfect,  according  lo  the  degree  in 
which  their  respective  authors  were  principled  in  that  science. 
This  is  a  distinction,  of  which   our  readers  should  always  be 
aware.    The  book  of  Job,  particularly,  was  written  by  a  member 
of  the  Ancient  Church,  among  whom  it  was  usual  for  the  learned 
to  write  according  to  correspondences;  and  he  who  could  best 
treat  his   subject  in  that  manner,  and  reduce  his  descriptions 
nearest  into  the  shape  or  form  of  historical  factsy  (although  they 
were  never  intended  to  be  so  unde^stood)  such  an  one  was  by  the 
ancients  reputed  the  wisest  man. 

But  widely  different  are  those  books  which  are  of  divine  inspi- 
ration.   These,  inasmuch  as  they   proceeded  from  the  moutli  of 
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God  himself,  are  in  themselves  absolutely  perfect  and  complete  ; 
not  depending,  like  the  former,  on  the  personal  talents  or  qualifi- 
cations of  the  prophets  who  uttered  them  ;  not  receiving  any  tinc- 
ture of  imperfection  from  the  organs  or  subjects  through  whom 
they  passed ;  but  by  a  divine  and  powerful  agency  preserved  invi- 
olate from  the  contagion  of  man's  proprium  or  selfhood,  during 
their  descent  from  heaven  to  earth.     These  are  the  books,  of 
which  it  is  said,  particularly  in  regard  to  their  internal  ^enacj^^  In 
the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the  word  was  with  God,  and 
God  was  the  word,  and  the  word  became  flesh,"  John  i.  1,2,  14. 
Having  premised  these  observations,  which  we  thought  neces- 
sary to  make  in  the  present  instance,  we  shall  now  briefly  remark 
on  ^e  passage  which  our  correspondent  Albert  quotes  from 
Ccclesiastes  ix.  14,  15.      In  a  natural  sense,  it  appears  to  be  an 
observation  made  by  the  preacher  on  the  general  disposition  of 
mankind,  in  that  they  are  more  apt  to  neglect  the  good  counsel  of 
an  obscure,  indigent  person,  than  the  words  that  issue  from  the  lips 
of  one  in  dignity  and  wealth,  even  though  the  former  should  be  re- 
plete with  the  most  consummate  wisdom,  and  the  latter  have  no- 
thing to  recommend  them  but  the  false  merit  of  a  pompous  or 
splendid  name.     This  has  been  a  common  case  in  almost  all  ages 
of  the  world,  and  is  as  general  in  the  present,  as  it  has  been  in  any 
former  period.  .  Let  an  obscure  individual  pronounce  the  greatest 
truth,  no  matter  whether  of  a  political,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical  na- 
ture ;  let  that  trath  be  published  either  with  or  without  the  name 
of  its  obscure  author,   and  (generally  speaking)  notwithstanding 
its  intrinsic  superiority,  it  is  no  sooner  brought  to  the  light,  than 
it  is  again  immediately  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  wc  perhaps  never 
hear  of  it  more.     But  let  the  same  truth  (or  even  one  of  inferior 
moment)  be  uttered  by  an  archbishop,  a  judge,  or  a  minister  of 
state,  and  instantly  the  whole  nation  resounds  with  the  loudest 
plaudits  of  admiration  :  nor  are  the  limits  of  a  nation  wide  enough 
to  contain  and  terminate  the  burst  of  applause ;  it  passes  the  ocean^ 
and  gaining  new  vigor  in  the  flight,  fills  the  astonished  ear  of  dis- 
tant kingdoms  with  the  thunder  of  its  voice.     Such  is  the  way  of 
the  world,  which  Solomon,  seems  well  to  have  understood. 

In  a  spiritual  sense,  (allowing  it  to  be  written  by  correspond- 
ences) the  passage  alluded  to  will  bear  the  following  explanation  : 
There  wa*  a  little  dty^  signifies  a  doctrinal  of  the  church,  or  the 
church  itself  with  respect  to  doctrine.  And  few  men  within  it^ 
signifies  having  the  remains  of  genuine  truth ;  few  denotes  rc- 
VoL.  I.  P  p  "^0,  r. 
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mains,  and  men  signify  genuine  truths  or  those  who  are  priucipleil 
therein,     •^nd  there  came  a  great  king  against  it,  and  besieged  if, 
ar^d  built  great  bulwarks  against  t/,  signifies  false  doctrines  derived 
from  evil,  opposing  and  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  remains  of 
truth  in  the  church  ;  by  a  great  king  is  signified  the  false  derived 
from  evil ;  king  has  respect  to  truth,  and  the  word  great  to  g>ood ; 
but  in  the  opposite  sense,  as  in  the  present  case,  they  allude  to 
what  is  false  and  evil.     JVow  there  was /bund  in  it  a  fioor  wUe  man^ 
signifies  the  acknowledgment  that  all  good  and  truth  come  from 
the  Lord  alone  ;  a  man  is  said  to  be  a  poor  wise  man,  when  he  ac- 
knowledges, that  of  himself  he  possesses  nothing  good  or  truei 
and  that  of  himself  he  can  do  nothing.     And  he  by  his  wisdom  de- 
livered the  city,  signifies  that  salvation  or  deliverance  from  hell  is 
of  the  I^ord  alone  :  in  the  literal  sense  it  appears  as  if  the  man 
delivered  the  city,  but  the  internal  sense  attributes  it  solely  to 
the  Lord  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  that  man  should  co-operate 
with  the  Lord,  and  during  such  co-operation  it  afifiears  as  if  the 
man  delivers  and  saves  himself;  wherefore  in  compliance  with  this 
appearance,  and  in  order  to  excite  man  to  greater  activity  in  the 
resistance  of  evil,  the  scripture  is  written,  in  many  parts  of  the 
Hteral  sense,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attribute  to  man  the  work  of 
salvation,  when  in  reality  it  belongs  to  the  Lord  alone.     Yei  ns 
man  remembered  the  same  fioor  man,  signifies  that  those  who  are 
in  self-derived  intelligence  do  not  acknowledge  the  Lord,  nor  his 
divine  assistance  ;  man,  in  the  opposite  sense,  signifies  self-derived 
wisdom  and  intelligence  ;  but  the  poor  man  signifies  the  wisdom 
not  derived  from  self,  but  from  the  Lord. 
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[^Continued  from  fiage  249.] 
It  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  present  christian  church,  on 
which  depends  every  other  in  the  whole  system  of  modem  theolo- 
gy, that  there  is  a  Trinity  of  Three  divine  Persons  existing  from 
eternity ;  but  how  plain  is  it  to  see,  that  in  this  mystery,  represent- 
ing Three  divine  Persons,  and  yet  but  One  God,  and  this  One  God 
not  as  one  Person,  reason  hath  nothing  to  do,  but  is  lulled  to  sleep, 
still  compelling  the  mouth  to  speak  like  a  parrot  without  meaning  I 
Aud  when  reason  is  laid  asleep,  what  are  the  words  of  the  mouth 
but  lifeless  and  inanimate  thmgs  ?    Or  when  the  mouth  speakeih 
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wfaftt  the  reason  contradicteth,  what  arc  such  words  but  the  off- 
spring of  folly  and  infatuation  ?  At  this  day,  with  respect  to  the 
dWine  THnity^  human  reason  is  bound)  like  a  man  tied  hand  and 
foot  in  a  prison)  and  may  be  compared  to  a  vestal  virgin  buried 
aliye,  for  letting  out  the  sacred  fire ;  when  nevertheless  a  divine 
Trinity  ought  to  shine  like  a  lamp  in  the  mind  of  every  member  of 
the  church,  since  God  in  his  Trinity,  and  in  his  Unity  is  all  in  all 
in  every  thing  that  is  holy  either  in  heaven  or  the  church.  But  to 
make  one  God  of  the  soul,  another  of  the  body,  and  a  third  of  the 
operation,  what  is  this  but  like  forming  three  distinct  parts  out 
of  the  three  essentials  of  one  man,  which  is  to  behead  and  murder 
hixn ! 

That  a  Trinity  of  divine  Persons  existing  from  eternity  is  a  Trini- 
ty of  Gods,  appears  evidently  from  these  passages  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed:  "  There  ia  one  Person  of  the  Father^  another  of  the  Sonj  and 
another  0/ the  Holy  Gho%t ;  the  Father  is  God  and  Lord^the  Son  U 
God  and  Lord^  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God  and  Lord  ;  nevertheless 
there  are  not  three  Gods^  nor  three  JLords^  but  one  God,  and  one 
Lord  ;  for  as  vse  are  compelled  by  the  christian  verity  to  ackkow- 
XEDGB  every  Person  by  himself  to  be  God  and  Lord^  so  are  we 
forbidden  by  the  Catholic  religion  to  say  there  be  three  Gods  or 
three  Lords  J^  This  creed  is  received  by  the  whole  christian  church, 
and  from  it  is  derived  all  that  at  this  day  is  known  and  acknowledged 
concerning  Goo.  Every  one  who  readeth  this  creed  with  his  eyes 
open  may  perceive,  that  a  Trinity  of  Gods  was  the  only  Trinity 
thought  of  by  those  who  composed  the  council  of  Nice,  whence 
this  creed,  as  a  posthumous  birth,  was  introduced  into  the  church. 
That  a  Trinity  of  Gods  was  not  only  thought  of  by  the  members  of  * 
the  Nicene  council,  but  that  the  same  Trinity  is  still  received 
throughout  all  Christendom,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  making 
that  creed  the  standard  of  knowledge  respecting  God,  to  which 
every  one  pays  an  implicit  obedience.  From  the  words  of  this 
generally  received  doctrine  concerning  God,  it  is  as  clear  and  trans- 
parent to  the  sight,  as  water  in  a  cupof  crysul,  that  there  are  three 
Persons,  each  whereof  is  Lord  and  God ;  and  also,  that  according 
to  christian  verity  men  ought  to  confess,  or  acknowledge  each  Per- 
son singly  to  be  God  and  Lord,  but  that  Religion,  or  the  Catholic  or 
Christian  faith,  forbids  to  say,  and  make  mention  of,  three  Gods 
and  three  Lords  \  and  thus  that  verity  and  religion,  or  truth  and 
faith,  are  not  one  and  the  same  tiling,  but  two  different  things  in 
a  state  of  contrariety  to  each  other.    It  is  asserted)  indeed,  that 
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there  are  not  three  Oods,  and  three  Lords,  but  one  God,  and  one 
Lord ;  but  this  assiertion  was  plainly  added  to  obviate  the  censures 
of  mankind,  and  to  prevent  their  being  exposed  to  the  derision  of 
the  whole  world ;  for  who  can  forbear  derision  on  hearing  of  three 
Cods  ?  And  who  doth  not  see  a  manifest  contradiction  in  his  pallia- 
ting assertion,  that  although  there  are  three  Lords  and  three  Gods, 
yet  they  are  not  three,  but  one  ?  Whereas  had  they  said,  that 
Divine  Essence  belongeth  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  yet  there  are  not  three  Divine  Essences,  but 
only  one  individual  Essence,  the  mystery  in  this  case  would  have 
been  easily  explained,  whilst  by  the  Father  men  had  understood 
the  all-begetting  Divinity,  by  the  Son  the  divine  humanity  thence 
originating,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost  the  divine  proceeding,  mrhich 
three  are  constituent  of  one  God  ;  or  if  the  divinity  of  the  Father 
had  been  considered  as  the  soul  of  man,  the  divine  humanity  as  the 
body  of  that  soul,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  operation  proceeding; 
from  both ;  in  this  case  three  essentials  are  understood  as  belong- 
ing to  one  and  the  same  Person,  and  therefore  as  constituting  tG^ 
gether  one  single  individual  Essence.  iVf.  X. 
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(^Continued  from  page  252.) 

Many  are  already  come  in  Christ's  name,  and  have  deceivetl 
very  many,  crying,  Lo,  here !  Nation  is  now  risen  against  nation, 
and  kingdom  against  kingdom ;  and  there  are  famines,  pestilences, 
and  earthouakes :  that  is,  one  principality,  power,  and  dominion  of 
darkness,  is  risen  up,  opposed  to,  and  warring  against  another 
This  mvst  be  clearly  seen  by  all  whose  eyes  are  in  any  measure 
open,  and  who  have  escaped  this  great  confusion  and  spiritual  ca- 
lamity. 

It  doth  not  appear  absolutely  necessary  to  attempt  a  particular 
explanation  of  all  our  Lord's  words  on  this  important  matter ;  but 
rather  to  speak  of  the  general  import  of  the  whole,  remarking  those 
that  illustrate  and  confirm  it.  This  having  been  already  touched 
upon,  may  be  sufficient,  since  the  spiritual  discemer  will  clearly 
see  that  all  our  Lord's  words  here  are  to  be  afiiritually  understood, 
|iot  respecting  any  outward  thing,  but  the  internal  powers  and 
YTorkings  of  the  spiritual  kingdoms.  The  workuig  of  error,  falsi- 
tjr,  apd  sin,  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  its  final  dcstruetioa 
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by  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  light  and  truth,  which  is  the  com- 
ing; of  Christ. 

^<  Behold,  I  have  told  you  before.  Wherefore,  if  they  shall  say 
unto  you,  Behold,  he  is  in  the  desert,  go  not  forth  :  Behold,  he  is 
in  the  secret  chambers,  believe  it  not.  For  as  the  lightning  com- 
eth  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west;  so  shall  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be."  By  these  words  of  our  Lord  we 
are  cautioned  to  beware  of  the  doctrines  of  the  present  Christian 
church,  and  to  give  no  credit  to  what  its  teachers  say  either  in  re- 
spect to  goodness  or  truth.  The  dcBert  means  the  old  church  as 
to  yhlaesi  where  the  Lord  is  not.  And  by  secret  chambers  are  sig- 
nified human  institutions  arising  from  the  love  of  dominion,  and 
thus' originating  in  evU.  The  lightning  coming  out  of  the  east^ 
and  shining  even  unto  the  westy  signifies  the  dissipation  and  rejec- 
tion of  divine  truth,  when  it  is  preached  and  declared  to  those  who 
are  confirmed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  old  church.  The  lightning 
from  the  east  is  divine  truth  from  the  Lord ;  but  its  going  to  the 
west,  and  there  vanishing,  plainly  implies  that  divine  truth  at  the 
Lord's  second  advent  will  not  be  received  by  those  who  are  in 
falses  derived  from  evil :  wherefore  it  immediately  follows,  «  So 
shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be/' 

Previous  to  this  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  which  meaneth  the 
power  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  which  is  Christ  the  truth,  it  is  fore- 
told, that  the  powers  of  darkness  shall  so  prevail  in  falsehood  and 
error,  that  such  injury,  oppres9ion,.and  tribulation  shall  be  broi^ght 
upon  the  truth,  that  *<the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  the  moon  shall 
not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the 
powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken."  We  find  nearly  the  same 
things  expressed  by  the  prophets  in  several  places,  as  in  Isaiah ; 
<<  Behold,  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  when  the  stars  of 
heaven  and  the  planets  shall  not  give  their  light,  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened  at  his  rising,  and  the  moon  shall  not  cause  her  light  to 
shine."  In  Essekiel ;  "  When  I  shall  put  thee  out,  I  will  covet 
the  heaven,  and  make  the  stars  thereof  dark ;  I  will  cover  the  sun 
i^ith  a  cloud,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  I  will  set 
darkness  upon  this  land."  In  Joel ;  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  com- 
etU,  a  day  of  darkness  :  the' sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and 
the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining.  The  sun  shall  be  turned 
into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  the  great  day  of  the 
Lord  shall  come.  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  near  in  the  valley  of 
decision  j  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  darkened."  All  which  not 
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enly  directly  pointed  to  the  third  revolution,  or  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  church  ;  but  also  extended  and  pointed  to  the  fourth 
change)  or  end  of  the  present  antichristlan  church. 

St.  John  also  saw  and  spoke  of  these  last  terrible  days  of  spiri- 
tual darkness,  when  he  saith,  <^  The  third  part  of  the  sun  was 
smitten,  and  the  third  part  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
stars,  and  the  day  shone  not  for  a  third  part  of  it.'*  And  again, 
^  The  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  moon  became 
as  blood  " 

These  are  very  expressive  of  that  gross  and  horrible  darkness 
that  has  covered  the  professing  world  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  when  a  way  was  made  for  the  introduction  of  every 
abomination  into  the  church,  by  those  who  broached  the  doctrine 
of  three  divine  persons  in  the  Godhead.  This  is  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  that  has  worked,  till  the  whole  church  is  now  laid  deso- 
late by  the  powers  of  the  prince  of  darkness. 

"  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days,  shall  the  son 
be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars 
shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be 
shaken."     When  these  things  are  duly  weighed  and  understood 
according  to  their  internal  sfiiritual  substance  and  meaning,  it  will 
evidently  appear,  that  by  the  sun  here  is  meant  love  in  illumina- 
tion; by  the  moon  is  meant  faith,  or  divine  truth;  by  the  stars  is 
meant  the  clear  knowledge  and  understanding  of  goodness  and 
truth,  which  consisteth.in  the  possession  of  them:  so  the  powers 
of  heaven  are  truly  shaken,  when  these  cease  or  ^1 ;  for  these  are 
the  properties  of  the  divine  kingdom,  or  heaven  itself.     Now  it 
plainly  folio  we  th,  that  when  these  things  come  to  pass  and  are 
fully  accomplished,  then  will  be  the  end  of  the  Christian  church; 
for  it  must  be  clearly  understood,  that  there  will  be  no  Christian 
love,  no  true  faith,  nor  any  genuine  knowledge  and  possession  of 
goodness  and  truth. 

Now  that  these  predictions  are  accomplished,  is  very  evident; 
it  being  clearly  seen,  that  such  thick  clouds  of  darkoiss,  error,  and 
falsity,  are  spread  over  the  whole  Christian  church,  that  there  is 
scarce  any  appearance  of  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  And  as  these  clouds 
have  now  covered  the  Christian  church  in  general,  they  seem  to  be 
thickest  over  that  which  is  called  reformed ;  and  most  thick  over 
that  part  which  is  last  reformed,  who  esteem  themselves  the  most 
enlightened. 

The  time  of  the  Son  of  man's  second  coming  in  the  power  of 
the  truth,  and  light  of  the  word,  which  is  himself,  is  arrived ;  for 
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immediately  after  this  fulfilment  he  telleth  us,  ^Then  shall  you 
see  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven ;"  that  is,  the  appearance 
and  plain  manifestation  of  divine  truth  in  the  word,  as  revealed  by 
the  Lord  from  hefiven.  <<  Then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
mourn ;"  that  is,  all  who  are  principled  in  good  and  truth,  will  be 
in  states  of  grief  and  lamentation,  that'  such  great  abominations 
have  overspread  the  Christian  church  (so  calied.)  <^  And  they 
ahall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory ;"  that  is,  the  afiiritual  sense  of  the  holy 
vroRD  shall  be  clearly  seen  through' its  literal  sense.  The  Son  of 
Man  is  the  Lord  as  to  the  divine  truth  of  the  word,  the  clouds  of 
heaven  are  its  literal  sense,  and  power  and  great  glory  mean  its 
sfiiritual  or  internal  sense. 

>fow  this  very  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (which  is  the  power 
of  light  and  truth)  must  necessarily  make  that  grand  separation 
between  truth  and  falshood,  that  darkness  shall  no  more  be  put  for 
light,  and  light  for  darkness,  &c.  Antichrist  shall  be  dethroned, 
ahall  no  longer  sit  in  the  temple  of  God ;  but  be  cast  out,  and  his 
power  overcome  forever:  the  sincere,  seeking,  heaven-desiring 
aoul,  shall  no  more  be  deceived :  they  shall  be  gathered  from  the 
four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other ;  that  is,  all  those 
who  have  hitherto  been  ignorant  of  the  truths  of  the  word,  and 
not  attached  to  any  particular  sect  or  party  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, but  are  desirous  of  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth}  shall  be 
brought  to  see  the  glorious  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  by  a 
life  of  purity  and  holiness  be  conjoined  in  spirit  to  the  Lord. 

I  shall  not  now  (as  before  hinted)  endeavor  a  particular  expla- 
nation of  all  our  Lord's  words  in  Matt.  xxiv.  and  similar  places;' 
the  whole  of  which  is  the  coming  on  and  fulness  of  that  distress 
and  tribulation  of  darkness,  error  and  falsity  in  the  chui-ch,  vio- 
lence and  oppression  done  to  the  truth  of  doctrine ;  nor  of  that 
which  is  the  deliverance  from  it,  which  our  Lord  more  fully  men- 
tions in  chap*  x^^-  which  men  call  the  last  judgment;  but  will 
hasten  to  point  out  some  of  these  errors  and  falsities,  being  as 
principal  fountains  from  whence  innumei-able  streams  flow ;  for 
the  fountain  being  foul,  the  streams  must  necessarily  be  polluted. 
But  before  we  proceed,  we  may  just  mention,  as  a  farther  proof 
and  coniirmatioa  of  tiie  truth  of  these  things,  that  as  many  of  the 
circumstances  wliich  were  to  precede  the  great  event  and  import- 
ant iiH,  are  already  fully  accomplished ;  so  it  may  be  clearly  seen 
and  undeniably  true,  that  that  of  nation  rising  against  nation,  king- 
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dom  against  kingdom,  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  has  long  since 
taken  place,  and  raged  in  the  church ;  ignorance  and  error  con- 
tending with,  and  opposing  the  same ;  one  power  of  darkness  and 
falsity  warring  with,  and  opposing  another;  so  that  destructive 
famine  and  devouring  pestilence,  as  the  necessary  consequence, 
has  already  taken  place  in  its  s/iirituality  ;  a  total  famine  of  doc- 
trines of  truth,  and  the  people  perishing,  and  in  a  dying  state  for 
bck  of  wisdom. 

[T'o  de  continued, "J^ 


TO  THE  EDITORI^. 
GsNTLEMBNy 

It  was  not  without  considerable  surprise  that,  on  perusing'  your 
last  number,  I  found  myself  personally  addressed,  by  ^<  A  Con- 
stant Reader,"  and  very  politely  invited  to  take  the  conunand 
of  a  battalion  of  fierce  warriors,  and  lead  them  forth  against  an 
innocent  and  unoffending  people ! 

In  my  former  humble  attempts  to  explain  to  "Theodore*'  some 
difficult  passages  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  (through  the  medium 
of  your  instructing  and  pleasing  "  Luminary ,")  1  remarked,  that 
it  must  not  be  expected  I  should  hold  myself  bound  to  answer 
eveiy  future  question,  of  a  similar  nature,  which  might  be  pro- 
posed through  the  same  medium,  as  I  had  neither  time  nor  talents 
for  such  learned  and  extensive  services.  I  confess  it  was  with 
much  pleasure  I  learned,  that  a  "  Theological  Reftository^*  or  spi- 
ritual treasury,  was  opened  in  your  city,  for  the  reception  of  such 
free'VjUl  offeringa^  as  the  pious  and  scientific  of  all  denominations 
might  be  inclined  to  throw  in,  as  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  ;  yet, 
it  was  not  without  considerable  hesitation  that  I  ventured,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  poor  widow  of  old,  to  draw  near,  and  cast  in  my  two 
mites,  into  your  third  and  fifth  numbers. 

But,  as  it  is  not  esteemed  generous  to  afiur  a  free  horsct  parti- 
cularly if  old  and  nearly  worn  out  in  the  service  of  his  master,  I 
trust,  that  in  future,  I  shall  be  left  frecj  to  use  my  pen  or  not,  and 
not  be  called  out  to  break  a  lance  with  every  hero,  who  may  be 
ambitious  to  gather  some  laurels  in  the  noisy  fields  of  religious 
controversy. 

There  is  no  Quaker  upon  earth,  more  fully  convinced  than  I 
am,  that  all  the  ware  which  have  ever  desolated*  this  fair  globe  of 
earth,  have  originated  from  "  men't  luatsy  which  war  in  their  mem- 
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**►«/*  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
Wf^j  are  th^  fuel  which  evil  spirits,  by  blasts  from  hell,  kindle  oft 
UmeS)  to  an  infernal  blaze,  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men. 

But,  if  I  rightly  understand  «'  A  Constant  Reader,"  the  true 
merits  of  his  question  is,  not  so  much  respecting  the  origin  of 
"WBTs,  as  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  the  unjust  aggressions  of 
wicked  men,  in  their  mercenary  or  ambitious  attempts  to  rob  us 
of  those  inestimable  blessings,  and  unalienable  rights,  which  na- 
ture, or  rather  nature's  Gon,  has  bestowed  upon  us,  in  order  to 
promote  our  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  our  posterity  ;  and 
under  this  view  of  the  subject,  mid  this  view  only^  I  am  free  to 
offer  a  few  remarks. 

That  infernal  spirits  can  only  effect  their  evil  designs,  in  this 
world,  through  the  medium,  or  agency,  of  such  unhappy  mortals 
as  have,  previously,  been  brought  under  their  wicked  influence,  is 
a  truth,  which  no  christian,  I  presume,  will  deny  ;  and  hence  by  a 
transposition  as  logical  as  any  in  algebra,  the  question  before  us^ 
when  stript  of  all  external  terms  and  forms,  appears  to  be  this, 
«  Is  itlaw/ulf  ufion  goaficl  firincifilca^  to  arrest  or  ofi/ioae  the  move* 
-ments  of  infernal  afiirits^  in  attempting  to  defirive  U9  ofthoae  bleaa^ 
ing's  which  a  bountiful  and  gracious  /irovidence  hath  bestowed  u/ion 
usf  as  menj  or  as  christians  P* 

And  upon  this  view  and  statement  of  the  question,  I  hesitate  not 
to  say  that  neither  reason  nor  revelation  require  of  us  "  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  ;"  for  if  so,  tlien  self-preservation  can 
no  longer  be  considered  as  the  first  law  of  nature ;  neither  can  we 
understand  the^meaning  of  our  Lord's  remark.  If  the  good  man 
of  the  house  had  known  when  the  thief  was  to  come,  he  would  have 
watchedy  and  not  suffered  his  house  to  have  been  broken  up." 

Again,  viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  we  may  aflirm,  that  so 
far  from  being  unlawful  to  resist  evil,  it  Is  our  bounden  duty  and 
our  greatest  glory ;  the  Almighty  himself  being  continually  engag- 
ed in  checking  and  controlling  the  influence  and  evil  designs  of  in- 
fernal spirits,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  heavenly  order,  and  the 
rational  free  agency  of  man. 

Hence  the  Lord  is  styled  "  a  man  of  war,'*  and  hence  we  read 
so  much  of  wars  in  the  sacred  pages,  in  which  spiritual  wars  are 
to  be  understood,  as  to  the  internal  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
Indeed,  we  are  informed,  that  among  the  sacred  and  corresponden- 
tial  writings  of  the  ancient  church  of  God,  which  existed  in  Asia 
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prior  to  the  Israelitish  church,  there  was  one  booki  (now  long  losty 
which  was  called  "  The  wan  of  Jehovah,**  (See  Mimbera  xxi.  14.} 

That  the  wor^s  of  our  Lord,  in  his  inimitable  and  dirine  ser* 
mon  on  die  mount,  involve  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom,  will  not  be 
denied ;  and  that  in  order  to  understand  or  comprehend  them,  it 
is  necessary  to  lose  sight  of  the  mere  letter^  in  the  splendor  and 
glory  of  the  afiirit  of  the  words,  is  equally  clear,  not  only  from  the 
slightest  perusal  of  the  text,  but  also  from  onr  Lord's  own  re- 
mark, and  that  of  St.  Paul,  viz.  "  The  letter  killethy  it  U  the  Bftirie 
that  grueth  life  ;  the  vords  that  I  s/ieak  unto  you  they  are  sftirU 
and  they  are  life** 

That  the  most  pious  christians  will  feel  themselves  compelled 
to  forsake  their  former  honest  attachments  to  the  literal  sense  of 
the  preccpt>  in  this  discourse  of  our  Lord,  will  soon  appear  on  re- 
flections for  who  is  it  that  will  contend  that  we  should  iiteratiy 
turn  the  left  cheek  to  every  rude  and  insolent  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  society  a»  should  inctine  to  insult  us  ?  Did  even  the  en- 
lightened apostle  Paul  do  S9,  when  smote  upon  the  cheek  by  order 
of  Ananias,  (see  Acta  of  the  Afioatlea^  xxiii.  30.)  No,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  he  replied  to  this  insult  in  a  very  spirited  manner— »  God 
shall  smite  thee^  thou  whited  wall"  &c.  Indeed,  if  this  sacred  dis- 
course be  taken  only  in  its  mere  literal  sense,  it  w^uld  follow^  that 
our  social  communication  with  each  other  must  be  abridged  to  the 
repetition  of  two  solitary  monosyllables,  ^  yea^  yeoy  and  nay^  nay^* 
for  it  is  there  added,  that  ^'  Whatsoever  is  more  than  theut  cometh 
XifevU:* 

And  may  I  not  ask,  where  is  the  guaker  even,  who,  if  deprived 
by  force  or  fraud  of  his  coaty  would  be  inclined  to  encourage  the 
repetition  of  such  villany  by  giving  his  cloak  away  also  ?  And, 
much  less  would  he  be  inclined  to  pluck  out  his  ^f,or<:uto£rhis 
handi  if  they  offended  hijti,  or  could  not  discharge  their  accustomed 
offices.  Thus  it  appears  that  to  take  the  precepts  in  this  heaven- 
ly and  afiiritual  discourse  in  the  literal  sense,  is  reduced  to  an 
absurdity,  which  cannot  be  received ;  as  it  would  also  then  follow 
that  we  must  "  give  away**  our  property^  to  "  every  one  that  should 
osk  us  for  ity*  though  we  were  certain  that  they  meant  to  go 
straightway,  and  «  consume  it  ufion  their  lusts,*'  Having  thus  re- 
moved  a  huge  heap  of  rubbish  out  of  the  way,  it  only  remains  to 
offer,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  an  explanation  of  the  pas- 
sages IN  ITS  INTERIOR,  OR  SPIRITUAL  SENSE.  By  garments^  in 
the  spiritual  sense,  are  signified  truths  ;  for  every  one  in  the  afirri' 
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tuttl  world,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  are  clothed  with  such 
truths  as  they  have  been  principled  and  con  firmed  in,  during  their 
abode  in  this  world.  If  they  have  been  so  happy  as  to  become 
principled  in  rational  and  genuine  truths,  derived  from  the  word 
of  God,  then  they  will  appear  '<  clothed  in  linevy  white  and  clean" 

Cloaky  therefore,  signifies  exterior  truths,  and  eoat^  such  truths 
as  are  more  interior.  ^<  If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law  and  take 
away  thy  coat^  let  him  have  thy  cloak  ahp" — ^signiftes,  that  if  any 
one  should  strip  us  of  our  in^mor  priuciples  of  faith,  (by  convincing 
us  they  were  fallacious  and  erroneous)  we  should,  in  that  case, 
yield  to  him  those  more  exterior  fallacies  of  doctrine,  or  of  worship, 
in  which  we  were  also  principled  previous  to  such  instruction  and 
conviction.  « 

The  same  kind  of  explanation  also  will  apply  to  smiting  us  on 
our  cheek  and  then  turning  the  other;  for  the  true  signification  of 
this  passage  is,  that  no  good  man,  if  reproved  by  another,  (for  in- 
nocently and  inadvertently,  perhaps,  sanctioning  erroneous  prin- 
ciples) should  prevent  this  good  man  from  reproving  and  thereby 
reforming  him  from  any  evil  principle,  also,  which  he  might  have 
formerly  sanctioned.  Thus,  <<  give  to  him  that  asketh  thecy*  Sec. 
sig^nifies,  that  christians,  particularly  ministers  of  the  gospel,  should 
always  be  willing  Xogive  instruction  to  all  who  are  in  want,  and  are 
humble  enough  to  invite  such  instruction,  not  from  motives  of 
vain  curiosity,  but  to  be  profited  thereby. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  indispensible  avocations  prevent  me  from  en- 
larging on  this  subject ;  I  am  compelled  to  hurry  through  it  in  a 
manner  too  hasty  to  do  it  justice,  or  to  please  myself;  should  it 
contribute  in  any  degree,  however,  to  gratify  "  a  constant  readcr^^ 
and  lead  him  from  the  outward  court  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  into 
the  sanctum  sanctorum^  it  will  fully  compensate  my  trouble  in  re- 
mitting this  cursory  scrawl.  JNO.  HARGROVE. 


Wars.  Although  all  wars  are  of  a  civil  nature,  they  are  repre- 
sentatrve  of  states  of  the  church  in  heaven,  and  are  corresfiond- 
ences:  such  were  all  the  wars  which  are  described  in  the  word, 
and,  morever,  such  are  all  wars  at  this  day.  It  is  not  from  the 
divine  providence  that  wars  exist,  because  they  are  connected 
with  murder,  depredations,  violences,  cruelties,  and  other  enor- 
mous evils,  which  arc  diametrically  contrary  to  christian  charity ; 
still,  however,  they  cannot  but  htpermittedy  for  several  reasons. 

D,P.  251. 
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DISSERTATION  ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  REVELATION. 

[^Continu^d  from  page  254.] 

At  a  time  when  the  judgments  of  the  most  high  are  abroad  upop 
the  earth  ;  when  the  manifested  crimes  of  mankind  have  become 
the  scourge  of  their  transgressions ;  when  the  love  of  dominioDy  and 
the  love  of  self,  have  so  totally  absorbed  every  feeling  of  the  human 
soul,  that  we  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim, »  there  no  balm  in  Gilead: 
^  there  no  /ihyaician  there .?— we  perceive  men  who  are  placed  in 
high  authority,  sport  with  the  lives,  liberties,  aud  fortunes  of  their 
subjects ;  and  those  in  private  life,  alas!  too  often  by  their  outrage- 
ous folly  provoking  the  miseries  they  deprecate.      Laying   aside 
in  their  private  transactions  all  those  sentiments  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness and  charity,  which  would  sweeten  the  term  of  existence,  nay, 
of  common  hcm^sty ;  what  can  result  but  the  most  lamentable  dis- 
orders ?     In  vain  do  the  civil  laws  erect  their  mounds  against  tiie 
overpowering  forces  of  frauds,  deceit,  lie&,  adulteries,  and  murders, 
if  the  pow^r  of  conscience  is  not  brought  to  their  aid,  if  the  hopes 
of  eternal  retribution,  and  the  fear  of  eternal  punishment,  is  not 
taken  into  the  calculation.      But  how  frequently  has  this  been 
done  ?  how  frequently  have  the  churches  of  God  resounded  with 
this  awful  theme — yet,  still,  still — the  wicked  do  not  cease  from 
troubling,   nor   can    the  weary  faithful  soul,   bowed  down  with 
wrongs,  often  not  its  own,  find  any  rest.    The  whole  head  sick, 
the  whole  heart  faint,  how  can  a  single  member  of  the  great  mys- 
tical body  remain  in  health  ?     Surely,  if  this  view  of  things  is  any 
way  correct,  Christ  is  dead  in  vain,  and  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins, 
and  the  promises  are  of  none  effect.     The  condition  of  things,  my 
dear  readers,  may  well  be  enquired  into,  and  at  this  mom^njous 
period  particularly.    But,  oh  I  glorious  consolation,  we  sorrow  not 
as  they  who  have  no  hope,  for  we  have  a  hope  within  the  vale  sure 
and  stedfast,  which  no  man  can  take  away,  and  the  ways  of  provi- 
dence are  just  and  right.     That  excellent  word  of  God  which 
hath  redeemed  our  ancestors  from  the  savage  state,  enabled  them 
\o  form  definite  ideas  of  laws  and  social  order,  as  the  guarantee  of 
5ill  the  blessings  incident  to  a  temporal  state ;  hath  in  its  holy 
Uteral  sense  given  light  to  a  Gentile  world,  even  sufficient  to  re- 
generate the  external  system  of  human  affairs.      For  who  can 
deny  that  eveiy  christian  nation  hath,  if  properly  executed,  ai^d 
faithfully  ohejcdj  an  abundance  of  legal  regulations,  to  ensure  the 
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greatest  degree  of  order  and  good  government.  Perhaps  this 
was,  with  respect  to  temporal  affairs,  as  much  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  mere  literal  sense  of  the  worb.  It  was  referred 
for  this  present  period  of  time,  by  a  revelation  of  the  sfiiritual 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  to  perfect  that  which  was  1800  years 
ago.  That  man,  adding  to  his  acquisitions  in  the  sciences  of  na- 
tural, civil,  and  moral  things,  a  pure  and  holy  intention,  derived 
from  the  highest  intellectual  light,  and  the  deepest  conviction  that 
wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  that  every  evil  of  the 
heart,  however  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  mortals,  has,  by  the  • 
immutable  decrees  of  Divine  Providence,  its  own  punishment  in- 
scribed upon  it,  and  to  make  men  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
tlieir  state  and  condition  here  and  hereafter — the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  their  duties ;  thereby  giving  them  the  most  clear  and  ra- 
tional evidence  that  godliness  is  profitable  for  all  men,  both  in  this 
life,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

That  this  hath  not  yet  been  done  by  the  respectable  labors  of 
the  old  church,  the  conditions  of  man  is  a  lamentable  testimony. 
Need  it  then  be  wondered  at  that  the  expanding  power  of  divine 
love  should  prompt  us  to  make  known  to  our  dear  readers,  that 
there  is  the  most  glorious,  the  most  precious,  the  most  delightful 
display  of  Truths  Divme  revealed  to  us  in  the  internal  sense  of  the 
WORD  OF  Gop.  Such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard, 
neither  the  heart  of  man  conceived.  Whilst  we  daily  see  men 
taking  up  those  broken  cisterns,  which  will  not  hold  water,  they 
labor  like  the  Danaides,  and  labor  in  vain ;  for  doctrines  that  are 
irrational,  inconsistent,  and  vapid,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
have  an  abiding  place,  whilst  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  arc 
neglected. 

A  knowledge  of  the  divine  law  appears  to  be  so  needful  to  all 
ranks,  orders,  and  conditions  of  men,  that  a  neglect  of  it,  to  those 
who  have  considered  the  subject  attentively,  appears  to  betray  the 
grossest  dulness  of  apprehension  in  regard  to  its  expediency,  and 
the  most  vain  ideas  of  our  own  self-derived  wisdom,  which  disdains 
^o  accept  the  aid  of  Omniscience  in  the  illummation  of  its  own. 
Too  sure  a  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  human  knowledge,  though 
shown  to  us  by  the  existing  condition  of  uncivilized  men,  to  be  to^ 
tally  inefficacious.  In  human  laws,  which  are  in  themselves  but 
shadows  and  types  of  those  real  and  substantial  forms  which  arc 
given  us  in  the  institutes  of  the  Most  High.  The  respect  and 
i^l^cntion  that  is  paid  to  moral  and  civil  regulations,  and  also  their 
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efficience,  are  found  to  exist  universally  in  the  same  equal  propor- 
tion that  divine  institutions  are  regarded.  The  Aborigines  of  our 
deserts,  could  not,  in  their  present  unregenerate  state^  derive  any 
advantage  from  those  excellent  constitutions  of  government^  which 
our  sages  have  penned,  and  which  we  so  zealously  maintain.  They 
are  uninformed  of  the  first  rudiments  of  social  order,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  essential  character  of  the  Deity,  the  design  of  creation* 
and  the  ultimate  tendency  of  created  beings ;  consequently,  they 
set  no  value  on  those  codes  of  law,  and  forms  of  government,  which 
insure  external  order  to  society ;  such  external  order  being  in  it« 
self  a  result  merely  of  the  pre-established  internal  order,  existing 
in  the  mind  of  a  regenerate  man,  and  for  the  better  security  of 
which,  the  former  is  most  estimable,  for  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
bow  much  the  well  being  of  the  inner  man  depends  upon  the  good 
order  and  condition  of  the  external^  or  corporeal.  AH  civil  and 
political  regulations,  are  to  religious  and  moral  principles,  what 
the  body  is  to  the  soul,  an  increment,  or  covering,  in  themselves 
distinctly  dead.  The  political  condition  of  the  world,  therefore, 
follows  its  religious  and  moral  condition,  as  the  shadow  follows  its 
substance. 

Such  is,  also,  the  state  of  every  people,  nation,  and  tribe,  under 
the  sun,  who  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  that  Alpha  in  the 
(x>de  of  divine  Law :  that  there  is  a  supreme  Lawgiver,  whose 
laws  are  immutable,  and  that  nothing  enjoys  a  right  existence 
that  is  not  under  the  rule  of  this  law.  The  robber  whose  crimes 
drive  him  into  the  woods,  skulking  from  human  society,  might 
just  as  well  boast  of  his  freedom  and  enjoyments  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  as  for  a  man  to  suppose  he  was  participating  in 
the  advanuges  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whilst  he  was  in  a  state  of 
actual  rebellion  to  his  authority.  That  in  this  respect  there  should 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized 
man,  may  at  first  appear  extraordinary,  as  all  men^  whether  civil- 
ized or  wild,  are  supposed  to  understand  what  relates  to  their  own 
interest ;  yet,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  civilized  man,  being 
in  part,  at  least,  regenerated  by  religion,  is  more  enlightened,  the 
surprise  abates  ;  for  he  readily  admits  that  comfortable  clothing  is 
preferable  to  nakedness,  that  houses  are  a  desirable  accommoda- 
tion, that  a  regular  snpply  of  food  is  better  than  a  precarious  one, 
and  so  forth.  The  red  man,  also,  will  yield  his  assent  to  these 
facts  and  conclusions,  as  well  as  the  white  ;  and  if  human  reason 
merely  could  produce  the  same  effect,  he  would  also  set  about  its 
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acccomplishment.    But  s^^pose  he  makes  the  attempt,  his  rule 
of  action,  formed  with  a  view  u  that  end,  having  merely  a  tempo- 
ral aim,  can  have  ito  other  than  a  im^re  temporal  sancdon  of  self- 
interest — ^they  are  of  course  disol^eyea  whenever  that  sanction 
ceases  to  operate  on  any,  or  every  individuca  of  society,  which  of 
course,  admits  a  state  of  caprice,  inconsistent  wit^  the  necessary 
stability  of  law,  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  menders  of  such 
community  require  an  habitual  coercion ;  a  state  more  irksome 
than  that  of  nudity  with  freedom ;  he  therefore  reasonably  prefers 
his  former  savage  state.   But,  if  the  community  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Divine  Lawj  a  tenet  of  which  is,  that  it  is  proper  to  obey 
the  civil  laws  of  the  society  to  which  you  belong,  when  their  ten- 
dency does  not  infringe  those  of  paramount  obligation-— the  case 
then  assumes  quite  a  new  aspect,  for  civil  laws  will  then  operate 
by  the  assistance  of  conscience,  which  every  one  will  admit  is  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  offices  of  coercion,  the  sheriff,  the  con- 
stable, and  the  jailor,  and  will  operate  more  forcibly  too,  because 
conscientiously,  being  the  result  of  a  rational  motive,  the  parent 
of  free  will. 

Now,  if  these  remarks  are  well  founded,  and  they  appear  to  be 
self*sevident,  a  knowledge  of  divine  law  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
every  society,  from  an  individual  man,  to  a  nation,  whenever  the 
rights  of  person  and  property  are  secured  in  a  civilized  state ;  and 
that  without  this  knowledge  such  society  or  state  cannot  exist  in 
freedom,  if  civilized.  It  is  morally  impossible ;  no  refinement  of 
human  invention  is  adequate  to  that  end,  nothing  else  but  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divine  Law,  and  a  consequent  obedience  to 
its  precepts.  T. 

[7*0  be  con  tinned. 2 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  EARTH. 

[^Continued  from  fiage  262.3 

28.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  earth  had  produced  from  her 
herbs  and  trees,  reptiles,  fowls,  and  four-footed  beasts,  the  green 
banks  and  oozy  channels  of  the  rivers  produced  their  different 
kinds  of  aquatic  animals ;  quite  in  the  same  order  as  the  earth 
cast  off  the  too  great  quantity  of  moisture.  And  first  of  all,  those 
which  enjoyed  a  more  obscure  degree  of  lighti  such  as  shell-fishes 
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and  snails,  with  their  pearly  mansions  p-v<*temng  like  gema  of  alt 
colors  and  wreathed  in  continual  sd^'^Sj  "^  voluted,  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  heaven  revolves  o«  itself;  these  they  carried  about 
on  their  backs.     After  the^  the  fishes,  furnished  with  finny  oars^ 
by  the  help  of  which  lA^y  darted  through  their  gross  atmosphere, 
and  some  unfolded  them  like  wings,  by  which  they  rose  at  inter- 
vals into  the  ^Ir ;  some  were  also  am/i/iibiouay  who  after  they  had 
feasted  themselves  in  the  waters,  crept  to  tables  ready-furnished  for 
them  on  the  earth.     Lastly,  there  came  forth  the  huge  monsters, 
which  gambolled  on  the  deep  water  as  if  it  had  been  dry -land. 
Every  place  now  was  full  of  animals,  or  s/iiriu  living  in  bodies  ; 
and  every  blade  of  grass,  plant,  and  grove,  exulted,  as  it  were,  that 
they  could  now  open  their  centra]  pores,  and  be  able  to  furnish 
their  new  inhabitants  with  the  first  fruits  and  choice  dainties  they 
had  prepared  for  them.     Nothing  was  deficient ;  for  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  waters  received  their  inhabitants,  and  nourished 
them,  furnishing  them  freely  with  every  thing  needful  from  their 
plentiful  resources.     But  what  farther  exbilirated  this  paradise, 
and  elevated  its  perpetual  spring  with  the  animal  life  which  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  it,  to  a  higher  pitch,  was,  that  there  was  no- 
thing which  did  not  represent  in  itself  some  new  aeedplot  as  in  a 
type ;  particularly  those  animals,  which  generally,  specifically,  and 
individually,  referred  themselves  to  the  future  kingdom  of  the  same 
class,  which  should  be  perpetually  animated.    That  flourishing 
garden  also  referred  itself  in  like  manner  by  its  vegetables,  to 
whatever  processes  of  vegetation  should  proceed  from  it  in  future 
ages;  entirely  after  the  example  of  the  common  mother  earth, 
which,  like  one  vast  e^^y  contained  at  the  same  time  the  total  rudi- 
ments of  her  offspring,  and  as  the  spring  advanced,  excluded  them 
in  order,  one  after  another.     Thus  particular  representations  are 
as  mirrors  in  which  generals  are  contemplated.     So  the  earth  in 
itself  is  an  effigy  of  the  great  solar  egg  of  the  universe ;  for  the 
sun  conceived  and  produced  this  globe  as  the  pattern  or  idea  of 
the  seeds  or  ovaries  proceeding  from  him,  in  one  complex  figure 
of  whatever  existed  in  his  universe,  and  the  planets  resembling 
our  earth,  and  what  in  process  of  time  should  proceed  from  them. 
What  must  be  the  case  then,  in  regard  to  the  principal  of  all  prin- 
cipals, or  the  divine  and  infinite  mind  before  the  rise  of  the  sun  and 
stars;  which  is  present,  as  well  individually  as  universally,  at  one 
comfilex  viewi  not  only  with  this  solar  world,  but  also  with  the 
universe  of  taiiveraes^  and  the  heaven  of  heavens^  having  formed 
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them  and  excluded  them  ^uccea^roely  out  of  their  respecdve  eggs, 
without  the  least  mischance  or  confusion.*  This  is  the  second 
scene  of  representations  on  the  theatre  of  our  globe,  attended  with 
such  festivity,  and  decorated  with  so  many  entries  of  living  ani- 
mals. 

BIRTH  OF  THE  FIRST  BEGOTTEN,  OR  ADAM. 

39.  The  earth,  now  well  stocked  .with  animals,  and  so  amply  sup* 
plied  with  ornaments  and  delicious  fruits,  pushed  on  her  progress  by 
degrees,  to  the  middle  station  of  her  spring,  or  its  most  mild  tem- 
perament, whereby  all  things  administered  in  the  highest  degree 
to  her  emolument.  The  milky  juices  distilling  from  fertile  branch- 
es of  trees,  late  pregnant  with  young,  having  suckled  their  off- 
spring, were  now  copiously  diffused  all  around,  and  returned  by 
new  channels  to  the  roots  of  their  fostering  leaves,  on  the  maternal 
branch.  The  bee-hives  stood  clustering,  and  cohered  together 
with  honey  distilling  out  of  the  combs  upon  the  grass,  from  the 
labors  of  so  many  swarms  of  bees.  The  silk  worms  plied  their 
toils,  and  their  silk  lay  scattered  in  wreaths  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  like  stuff  of  no  value.  There  was  no  species  of  animals 
which  was  not  exercised  officiously  in  its  pixiper  task,  wherebi 
they  seemed  to  contrive  something  of  ubc  or  value,  or  set  forth 
some  document  for  posterity ;  every  one  enjoying  some  natural 
endowment  as  its  peculiar  property :  and  while  it  seemed  celebrat- 
ing its  own  birth-day,  joined  in  the  general  festivity  which  all  na- 
ture observed  in  this  her  universal  sprinfr. 

30.  The  earth  was  now  at  her  elevation,  and  neither  wanted  any 
sense  which  might  recreate  her  life,  or  fill  her  spirits  with  delights; 
For  the  touch,  there  was  the  gentle  warmth  of  spring  itself,  shaded 

•  We  may  contemplate  an  i<^  of  this  creation  plain  enough  in  our  minds  ; 
for  our  minds  first  propose  to  themselves  ends,  wluch  are  their  first' and  last 
resolres,  at  which  the  purpose  is  fixed.  Then  they  meditate  on  the  metas  or 
causes  subordinate  by  which  their  ends  maybe  effected  for  the  uses  proposed. 
Hence  they  may  be  compared  to  an  egg  in  thefirtt  irUtdHon,  which  being  ani- 
mated by  the  mind,  and  conceived  by  a  love  of  the  end  proposed,  are  then 
hatched  and  excluded  from  the  shell,  producing  avitfd  offspring,  conformable 
to  the  pre-conceived  ideas.  By  this  it  appears,  that  the  ends  and  uses  proposed, 
are  quite  different  from  the  causes  and  means,  though  present  in  the  mind ; 
for  they  succeed  each  other  in  a  series  of  causes,  which  before  they  appear  to 
have  an  existence,  yet  co-existed  togctlier  in  a  complex  view  of  the  mind. 
What  then  must  be  the  case  in  the  divine  and  infuiite  mind ! 

Vol.  I.  R  r  ^''o.  7. 
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with  oleous  essences,  which  made  every  nerve  tuttulate  with  their 
soothing  contact.     For  the  smell,  there  was  the  fragrance  exhaled 
from  every  pore  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  which  being  diffused 
through  the  air,  and  hence  to  the  intimate  net-work  recesses  of 
the  lungs,  expanded  the  breast  itself  beyond  measure.    For  the 
taste,  there  was  the  most  exquisite  relish  of  fruits,  and  of  clusters 
from  the  vine-branch  creeping  on  the  ground,  the  grapes  whereof 
being  crushed  in  the  mouthy  its  juice,  as  wholly  aiive  from  inti- 
mate essences,  was  stimulated  almost  to  the  reservoirs  of  the  chyle 
and  blood,  with  their  adjuncts  and  preparing  vessels.    For  the 
hearing,  there  was  the  melodious  harmony  and  mingled  tunes  of 
so  many  singing-birJs,  which  made  the  fields  resound  with  their 
concerts,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  interior  recesses  of  the  braiU)  and 
make  them  vibrate  in  symphony.  For  the  sight,  there  was  the  whole 
prospect  of  the  visible  heaven  and  earth,  whose  objects,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least,  were  so  distinctly  adorned,  that  the  mind 
would  easily  lose  itself  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  pleasures.  But  there 
wanted  yet  something,  which  might  refer  these  delights  of  the  sen- 
ses to  a  self-conscious  mind,  with  a  proper  knowledge  and  percep- 
tion of  its  own  acts  and  their  operations :  one  who  could  judge  from 
the  proper  gift  of  his  own  intellect  of  all  these  harmonized  beauties 
from  their  beauties;  could  receive  delights ;  and  from  those  delights 
as  flowing  from  a  true  origin,  could  deduce  finally  what  was  good, 
and  from  the  practice  ofgoodnetty  might  enjoy  happiness.    There 
wanted,  I  say,  this  earth-born  son,  or  a  soul  in  a  human  form,  which 
might  look  up  to  heaven  out  of  this  paradise,and  agaili  from  heaven 
to  this  earth  ;  and  so  by  a  certain  interior  vision  comprehend  and 
conclude  of  bothyso  as  to  relish  fully  and  perfectly  the  pleasures  re- 
sulting from  the  conjunction  of  both  ;  and  in  consequence  thereof^ 
from  a  certain  genuine  fountain  of  delight  and  love,  worship  and 
venerate  the  giver  and  Creator  of  all.     Nothing  indeed  existed* 
even  in  the  minute  particulars  of  nature,  wherein  the  Deity  was 
not  manifested,  and  which  did  not  so  dispose  of  itself  as  f«r  the 
enjoyment  of  such  a  subject,  which  for  itself,  and  every  creaturej 
was  in  a  capacity  of  celebrating  the  praises  of  that  immortal  Being 
which  had  produced  them. 

31.  Nature,  according  to  the  order  instituted  by  the  Supreme 
Wisdom,  concentrating  all  the  orders  of  the  universe  in  herself,  first 
exhausted  her  store  of  common  gifts  ;  then  the  next  in  order;  and 
lastly,  the  highest ;  and  so  by  degrees  elevated  herself  to  the  best, 
which  were  first  in  her  intention,  and  included  the  rest.     Evc^' 
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lane  of  her  productions  in  like  manner  explicated  itself  from  its 
first  stamina  to  its  last  stage  in  nature ;  and  from  this,  as  from 
another  starting-place,  brought  itself  back  to  the  first  stage  again. 
7hus  by  a  constant  law,  that  which  was  first,  having  made  its  half 
circle  to  the  last  state  of  its  process,  reflected  itself  backwards  in 
a  returning  fluxion  to  its  beginning.*  In  like  manner,  that  most 
eminent  order,  which  opening  and  bringing  forth  the  rest,  directed 
the  universe  now  by  the  excursions  and  th^  interventions  of  middle 
causes,  brought  itself  to  the  ultimate  stage  of  its  process,  and  pro- 
posed to  return  from  that  point  to  the  first ;  or  to  such  a  subject, 
whose  nature  and  condition  of  life  might  bring  back  all  and  sin* 
£^ular  the  things  in  this  universe,  to  the  fountain  whence  they 
were  derived ;  or  by  contemplating  this  perfect  system  from  its 
eternal  original,  might  refer  it  to  a  supreme  and  creating  mind. 
Therefore,  every  thing  upon  eai*th  expected  now  this  last  precious 
gift :  heaven  also,  as  by  intuition,  saw  it  already  ;  namely,  man  ; 
who,  because  he  was  first  in  the  divine  purpose,  was  the  comple- 
tion or  ultimate  glory  of  creation.  For  in  him  the  Deity  had  united 
the  lowest  with  the  highest,  or  nature  to  life  ;  and  the  highest 
with  the  lowest,  or  life  to  nature  ;  not  like  those  animus  already 
produced  in  the  world  prepared  for  him,  who  refer  the  institutes 
by  which  their  lives  are  governed,  to  prirxiples  not  in  their  own 
power,  but  to  something  merely  natural^  from  which  nothing  can 
be  elevated  towards  superior  causes  and  effects,  but  it  is  imme- 
diately retorted  back,  and  reflects  itself  into  their  animal  nature, 
vhoUy  employed  in  the  concerns  of  the  body.  ^ 

•  Whatever  is  produced  firom  eggs  or  seeds,  or  by  any  operation  of  the  mind, 
ms  was  indicated  in  the  note  to  No.  22  [page  222]  is  constrained  to  perform  tliis 
revolution  ;  plants,  flowers,  and  trees,  unfold  themselves  fi'om  their  natural 
seeds,  and  grow  into  trunks  with  branches,  as  into  the  extremities  of  their 
bodies,  and  return  again  from  these  to  their  beginnings  ;  or  they  conceive  and 
exclude  seeds  ;  so  that  aU  their  revolutions  are  only  excursions  through  a  me- 
diating cause  to  the  end  that  they  may  return  back  to  their  first  stage  again, 
and  so  produce  fruit  for  use.  It  is  the  same  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  such  an 
order  was  established,  and  took  place  in  the  great  t^  of  the  world ;  for  seeds 
and  ^^f^  of  tlie  most  perfect  nature  took  their  first  rise,  and  afterwards  their 
more  perfect  growth,  in  this  manner,  only  in  an  inverted  order,  excluding 
themselves  firom  the  lowest  in  a  series  to  the  highest  In  like  manner  also, 
insects,  and  then  larger  animals.  But  that  this  revoludon  might  be  made 
perfect,  whereby  the  last  should  be  joined  with  the  first,  or  return  to  its  be- 
ginning, the  human  mind,  clothed  with  a  body,  was  to  be  introduced.  This 
was  the  great  revolution  of  creation  :  there  is  yet  a  greater,  of  which  in  the 
following  series. 


f\6  THE  FINE  ABT8. 

32.  There  was  a  grove  in  the  most  temperate  region  of  the 
globe,  not  under  the  meridian  sun,  but  in  a  certain  middle  station 
between  the  arctic  circle  and  the  equator ;  where  the  sun  neither 
darted  his  fervid  rays  directly  down,  nor  shone  upon  the  earth  too 
obliquely ;  but  where  a  middle  state  of  heat  and  cold  took  place, 
and  so  tempered  the  air,  that  a  most  mild  spring  prevailed  througfh- 
out  the  year.  This  grove  was  one  entire  orchard,  whose  verdant 
branches  were  so  closely  interwoven  together  as  to  CKclude  by  its 
shady  canopy  the  heat  of  noon ;  rendering  the  season  more  refresh- 
ing, and  producing  as  it  w^re  a  new  spring  in  the  nndst  of  that 
general  verdure  which  smiled  round  about.  Out  of  the  ground- 
plot  beneath  there  issued  small  rivulets,  branching  every  way, 
from  which  vapours  continually  arose  to  tlie  boughs  of  the  trees, 
and  pendant  there,  continually  refreshed  the  ground  with  distilling 
dew.  This  was  fiaradiae  in  fiaradiscy  a  continued  scene  of  groves 
and  gardens,  the  glory  and  delight  of  the  earth,  for  every  thing 
here  rose  to  its  highest  perfection,  and  the  sun  crowned  its  centre 
with  his  rays ;  in  the  middle  of  which  there  was  an  apple-tree, 
which  produced  the  most  precious  egg  of  all,  wherein  nature,  as  in 
a  choice  casket,  inclosed  herself  with  her  supreme  powers  and 
riches,  the  most  exquisite  rudiments  of  a  future  body  :  hence  this 
apple-tree  was  called  the  tree  of  life. 

fTo  be  continued. J 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 
\^Co?itinued from  page  264.] 

There  is  still  another  cause  thaf  never  fails  to  undermine  a  fine  art  in  a 
country  where  it  is  brought  to  perfection,  abstracted  from  every  one  of  the 
cuuscs  above  mentioned.  It  is  remarked  a  little  above,  that  nothing  b  more 
fatal  to  an  art  or  science,  than  a  performance  so  much  superior  to  all  of  the 
kii\d,  as  to  extinguish  emulation.  This  cause  would  have  beer*  fatal  to  tl»e 
arts  of  statuary  and  painting  among  the  Greeks,  even  though  they  had  con- 
tinued a  free  people.  The  decay  of  painting  in  modem  Italy  is,  probably, 
owing  to  Uiis  cause :  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  &c.  are  lofty  oaks,  tliat 
bear  down  young  plants  in  their  neighborhood,  and  intercept  from  them  the 
sunshine  of  emulation.  Had  the  art  of  painting  made  a  slower  progress  in 
Italy,  it  might  liave  tliere  continued  in  vigor  to  tliis  day.  The  decline  of  an 
ait  or  science  proceeding  from  the  foregoing  cause,  is  the  most  rapid  where 
a  strict  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  the  works  of  different  masters, 
as  between  those  of  Newlon  and  other  matlicmaticians.  In  Italy  a  talent  for 
pa.iutir.g  continued  many  years  in  vigor,  because  no  painter  appeared  with 
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such  superiority  of  genius  as  to  carry  perfection  in  every  branch  of  the  art. 
As  one  surpassed  in  designing,  one  in  coloring,  cme  in  graceful  attitudes, 
there  was  still  scope  for  emulation.  But  when,  at  last,  there  was  not  a  single 
perfection,  but  what  one  or  other  master  had  excelled  in,  from  that  period 
the  art  began  to  languish.  Architecture  continued  longer  in  vigor  than 
painting,  because  the  principles  of  comparison  in  the  former  are  less  precise 
than  in  the  latter.  The  artist  who  could  not  rival  his  predecessors  in  an  es- 
tablished mode,  sought  out  a  new  mode  for  himself,  which,  though  perhaps 
less  elegant  or  perfect,  was  for  a  time  supported  by  novelty.  Useful  arts  will 
never  be  neglected  in  a  country  where  there  is  any  police  ;  for  every  man 
finds  his  account  in  them.  Fine  arts  are  more  precarious.  They  are  not 
relished  but  by  persons  of  taste,  who  are  rare ;  and  such  as  can  spare  great 
sums  for  supporting  them  are  still  more  rare.  For  that  reason,  they  will 
never  flourish  in  any  country,  unless  ptronized  by  men  of  power  and  opu- 
lence. They  merit  such  patronage,  as  one  of  the  springs  of  government ;  and 
a  capital  spring  they  make,  by  multiplying  amusements,  and  humanizing 
manners ;  upon  which  account,  they  have  always  been  encouraged  by  wise 
magistrates. 

The  essence  of  the  poUte  arts,  as  before  observed,  consists  in  exprettion. 
The  end  of  all  these  arts  is  pleasure  ;  whereas  the  end  of  the  sciences  is  «n- 
struction  and  utilitif.  Some  of  the  polite  arts  indeed,  as  eloquence,  poetry, 
and  architecture,  are  frequently  applied  to  objects  that  are  useful,  or  exer- 
cised in  matters  that  are  instructive,  as  we  shall  show  more  p:.rticularly  in 
their  proper  place ;  but  in  these  cases,  though  the  ground  work  belongs  to 
those  sciences  which  employ  the  understanding,  yet  the  expression  arises 
from  the  inventive  faculty.  It  should  therefore  be  constantly  remembered, 
that  the  essence  of  the  poUte  arts  consists  in  expression.  This  expression 
lies  sometimes  i*i  the  words,  and  sometimes  m  the  pen ;  sometimes  in  sounds 
and  their  harmony,  and  at  otliers,  in  corporeal  attitudes ;  sometimes  in  the 
pencil,  or  in  the  chisel,  and  at  others  in  the  graver ;  sometimes  in  a  proper 
disposition,  or  judicious  employment  of  tlie  mechanic  arts,  and  at  others, 
merely  in  their  manner  of  acting. 

The  object  of  all  the  polite  arts  is  Beauty.  It  is  not,  however,  so  easy 
as  it  may  seem,  to  give  a  clear  and  determinate  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  that 
term.  Many  able  writers,  who  have  treated  expressly  on  the  subject,  have 
shown  that  they  were  ignorant  what  it  was.  It  is  one  of  those  expressions 
that  we  comprehend  immediately,  that  leave  a  distinct  impression  on  our 
minds,  when  it  is  simply  written  or  pronounced ;  but  which  philosophers  en- 
velope in  darkness,  when  they  attempt  to  elucidate  it  by  definitions  and  de- 
scriptions ;  and  the  more,  as  mankind  have  different  ideas  of  beauty,  their 
opuuons  and  tastes  being  as  various  as  their  understandings  and  physiogno- 
mies. "We  may  say,  however,  in  general,  that  beauty  results  from  the  va- 
rious perfections  of  which  an  object  is  susceptible,  and  which  it  actually 
possesses ;  and  that  tlie  perfections  which  produce  beauty  consist  princi- 
pally in  the  agreeable  and  delightful  proportions  which  are  found.  1.  Between 
the  several  parts  of  the  same  object ;  2.  Between  each  part  and  the  whole  to- 
gether ;  3.  Between  the  parU  and  the  end  or  design  of  the  object  to  which 
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they  belong^.  Gbnitts,  or  invention,  is  the  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which 
beauty  is  produced.  Tas  te,  disposition,  or  rather  tlie  natural  sensation  of 
the  mind  refined  by  art,  serves  to  gfuide  the  genius  in  discerning,  embracing, 
and  producing,  that  which  is  beautitul  of  every  kind.  Uence  it  follows,  that 
the  general  theory  of  the  polite  arts  is  nothing  nnore  than  the  knowledge  of 
what  they  contain  that  is  truly  beautiful  and  agreeable ;  and  it  is  (his  know- 
ledge, this  theory,  whidi  modern  philosophers  call  by  the  name  of  teatheHca, 
•r  EsTBBrxcs. 

A  reflection  naturally  arises  on  the  polite  arts  in  general :  No  rules  what- 
ever are  capable  of  mailing  a  great  poet,  an  able  orator,  or  an  excellent  arUst ; 
because  the  quality,  necessary  to  form  these,  depends  on  tlie  n«iitural  disposi- 
tion, the  fire  of  genius,  which  no  human  art  can  confer,  but  which  is  tlie  gift 
of  heaven.    Rules,  however,  will  prevent  a  man  from  being'  a  bad  artist,  a  dull 
orator,  or  a  wretched  poet ;  seeing  they  are  the  reflections  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters in  those  arts,  and  that  they  point  out  tJie  rock&  which  tlie   ai-iist  should 
•hun  in  the  exercise  of  his  talents.     They  are  also  of  use  in  faciiita.ting  his 
labors,  and  in  directing  him  to  arrive  by  the  shortest  and  surest  road  to  pei^ 
lection.    They  refine,  strengthen,  and  confirm,  his  taste.    Nature,  abandoned 
to  herself,  has  sometliing  wild.     Art,  founded  on  just  rules,  gives  her  eie- 
gance,  and  dignity.    These  general  rules  are  of  no  great  number.     L  Tlie 
ftrst  is,  that  whoever  would  devote  himself  to  the  polite  arts,  should  above  all 
things  CONSULT  his  genius     This  precept  has  been  often  applied  to  poe- 
try, but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  p<»lite  arts ;  in  each  of  which,  a 
man's  most  happy  success  depends  upon  imagination.    %y  tliis  terra  we 
understand,  in  general,  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  a  particular  genius,  a  lively  in- 
vention, a  certain  subde  spirit,  which  gives  a  facility  in  discovering  new. 
But  it  is  necessary  also  to  prescribe  just  bounds  to  this  term  nerw^  which  must 
not  be  here  taken  in  an  absolute  sense.    Solomon  remarks,  tliat,  even  in  his 
time,  "  tlicre  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun."    The  fine  arts  bi  their  imita- 
tions of  nature,  in  their  expressions,  can  borrow  images,  fig^ures,  comparisons, 
from  those  tilings  only  that  exist  and  are  known.    But  the  novelty,  of  which 
we  here  speak,  consists  in  the  ingenious  use  of  combinations  of  all  the  various 
objects  of  nature,  that  are  new,  happy,  and  agreeable,  that  have  not  yet  been 
exhausted,  and  which  appear  even  to  be  inexhaustible;  and  of  the  use  which 
the  artist  makes  of  all  new  discoveries,  which  he  turns  to  his  advantage,  by  a 
judicious  application.    Invention  therefore  supposes  a  considerable  fimd  of 
preliminary  knowledge,  such  as  is  capable  of  furnishing  ideas  and  images,  to 
form  new  combinations.    But  there  is  no  art  by  ^  hlch  invention  itself  can  be 
produced  ;  for  that  gift  of  heaven  is  an  endowment,  w^hich  even  those  possessed 
of  it  cannot  always  use  at  pleasure.    We  would  rather  say,  therrfore,  that  in- 
vention consists  in  producing,  in  works  of  genius,  that  vhich  it  unexpected; 
an  object,  a  harmony,  a  perfection,  a  thought,  an  expression,  of  which  we  had 
no  idea,  tliat  we  could  not  foresee,  nor  hope  to  find,  where  thft  artist  has  so 
happily  placed  it,  and  where  we  perceive  it  with  delight.    This  idea  appears 
applicable  to  such  of  the  polite  arts  as  affect  the  mind  by  tlie  hearing  as  well 
as  by  the  sight;  and  it  is  a  matter  that  is  highly  essential     %  The  second 
rule  is,  that  every  artist  ought  incessantly  to  labour  in  the  improvement  of 
h^5  taste ,-  in  acquiring  that  refined,  and  clear  discernment,  by  which  he  will 
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be  enabled  to  dUting^sh  the  real  beauties  in  each  object,  the  omamentfr  that 
are  ag^reeable  to  it,  and  the  proportions  that  subsist  among  the  several  parU : 
aiid  by  tliis  faculty,  he  will  be  regulated  in  the  employment  of  his  natural 
talents.    This  labour  consists  not  only  in  tlie  profound  reflections  he  will 
make  on  the  properties  of  objects  as  they  relate  to  the  fine  arts,  but  also  in  a 
constant,  assiduous  study  of  tlie  grand  models  of  beauty.     3.  The  tlurd  rule 
to  be  observed  in  the  practice  of  the  polite  arts,  it  the  imitation  of  nature, 
Every  object  in  the  universe  has  its  peculiar  natiu^,  of  which  the  artist  should 
never  lose  siglit  in  his  manner  of  treating  it     In  vain  will  he  otherwise  orna- 
ment his  work  with  the  most  refined  and  most  brilliant  strokes ;  for.  if  nature 
be  not  justU  imitated,  the  work  will  forever  remain  imperfect    Homer  him- 
self has  sometimes  sinned  against  this  rule.     Not  to  mention  the  ridiculous 
and  unnatural  passions  attributed  to  his  deities,  (  •  herein  the  general  belief  of 
the  Grecian  mythologfv  might  perhaps  justify  him)  it  was  surely  not  imitating 
nature,  to  put  into  Oie  mouth  of  a  hem,  at  the  moment  of  a  decisive  battle,  a 
harangue  tedious  by  its  excessive  length,  and  \\hLch  certiiinl)  could  not  have 
been  heard  by  the  thousandth  part  of  a  numerous  army.  Indeed,  the  imitation 
of  nature,  which  appears  at  first  view  so  simple  and  so  e&s),i8  of  all  things 
the  most  difiicult  in  practice }  and  it  requires  a  discernment  so  sagacious,  and 
an  expression  so  happy, as  is  rarely  bestowed  on  moilal  man.  4.  PEasptcuiTY 
forms  the  foiulh  rule  of  expression.     In  all  the  fine  arts,  an  obscure   perplex- 
ed,  ambiguous,  and  elaborate  expression,  is  always  bad.     The  true  striking 
beauty  must  be  manifest  and  perceptible  to  the  most  ignorant  of  mankind  as 
well  as  the  most  learned.   Those  are  ever  false  or  inferior  beauties  that  have 
occasion  for  a  covering,  a  kind  of  veil  that  may  make  tliem  appear  greater 
than  they  really  are  :  true  beauty  wants  no  veil,  but  shines  by  its  native 
lustre.     From  the  union  of  the  true  imitation  of  nature  with  perspicuity  of 
expression  arises  that  truth  which  is  so  essential  in  the  productions  of  the 
fine  arts.    5.  In  all  the  polite  arts,  and  in   all  tlie  subjects  they  embrace, 
there  must  necessarily  reign  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  that  expresses  each 
object  in  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible;  that  imitates 
nature  in  her  most  exalted  beauty.    This  makes  the  fifth  general  rule.    The 
design  of  the  fine  arts  being  to  excite  pleasiue  by  the  expression  o^  that 
which    is  beautiful,  every  artist  should  raise  himself  above  his    subject ; 
and,  choosing  the  most  favorable  light  wherein  to  place  it,  should  there  em- 
bellish it  with  the  greatest,  most  noble,  and  beautiful  ornaments,  that  his  own 
genius  can  suggest ;  still,  however,  observing  a  strict  imitation  of  nature. 
fi.  Prom  the  observation  of  these  two  last  rules  results  tlie  sublime,  which 
is  the  union  of  the  greatest  perspicuity  with  the  strictest  truth  and  roost  ex- 
alted elevation  possible.    It  is  necessary  to  remark  here,  tlut  the  most  simple 
and  common  subjects  are  susceptible  of  a  sublime  that  is  agreeable  to  nature. 
An  idol  or  landscape  may  be  as  sublime  in  their  kinds  as  an  epic  poem  or  a 
history  piece.    When  Moses  begins  the  book  of  Genesis  with  these  words, 
"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  eartli ;"  or  when  he  tells 
us,  that  God  said  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;"  these  expressions 
we  sublime  in  the  highest  degree,  because  they  are  perfectly  clear,  true,  and 
ekvatid.    Every  author  should  therefore  endeavor  after  tlie  sublime  inevexy 
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subject  thMt  he  undertakes ;  snd  this  mskes  the  sixth  and  last  gie&eral  rule 
in  the  pnu:ti€e  of  the  polite  arts.  But  if  he  cannot  attain  to  this,  it  is  indis- 
pensibly  necessary  that  he  constantly  make  use  of  expressions  that  are  noble 
and  refined,  E^ery  tiling  that  is  low,  indecent,  or  dUagreeable,  is  luiturally 
reptignant  to  the  sublime,  and  ou|^ht  to  be  banished  from  all  that  would  pro- 
ceed from  the  Uberal  arts. 

[To  be  continucd,2 
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'*  By  irrigation,  good  pasturage  may  be  procured  in  the  beginning  of  March  ; 
and  if  the  season  be  mild,  much  earlier.  This  crop  is  particularly  excellent 
for  feeding  such  cattle  as  have  been  hardly  wintered ;  and  so  great  aire  the 
benetiu  attending  the  flooding  of  lands,  that  the  farmers  of  Gloucestersbiie 
are  enabled  to  commence  the  making  of  cheese  at  least  one  month  earlier  than 
those  who  do  not  possess  tlie  same  opportunity.  The  expense  of  irrigation  is 
computed  at  from  3^  to  6i  a  year.*'  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  Lond,  JEd, 

The  above  quotation  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  is  evidence  of 
the  superior  advantages  derived  by   those  counties  of  England 
where  irrigation  is  practised.     By  flooding  lands  in  winter,  the 
roots  of  the  grass  are  preserved  from  being  injured  by  the  frost, 
and  the  farmer  is  repaid  by  an  early  crop  which  proves  a  supply 
for  such  cattle  as  have  been  "  hardly  wintered."    The  cheese-ma- 
kers, in  these  counties,  are  enabled  to  commence  making  cheese 
one  month  before  their  neighbors  who  do  not  practice  irrigation ; 
and  the  expense  is  calculated  at  from  three  pounds  to  six  pounds 
(SI 3  33  to  £36  66)  per  acre.     This  last  circumstance  is  no  bad 
criterion  to  judge  how  productive  must  be  an  improvement  on 
which  80  much  can  be  expended.    "  I  Iiave  (says  Mr.  Flood,  of 
MIddlemount,  in  the  Queen's  county,  Ireland)  improved,  by  water 
alone,  about  forty  acres  of  light,  sandy,  mossy  soil,  not  worth  more, 
when  I  began  with  it,  than  fifteen  shillings  (S3  7)  an  acre,  to  be 
now  worth  from  six  pounds  (S34  61)  to  eight  pounds  (g33  81)  an 
acre"  yearly.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  observations  on  the  watered  mea- 
dows in  Hampshire  (England)  states— •<<  The  more  close  and  bare 
they  are  eaten  by  the  sheep,  in  the  spring,  it  is  so  much  the  better 
for  the  meadow.     At  Nine-mile-watcr,  in  Wallop  (where  watered 
meadows  arc  brought  to  great  perfection)  Mr.  Matton,  the  ten- 
ant, said  that  the  sheep  gnaw  the  very  roots  of  the  grass,  and  so 
hiuch  tht  better^    Here  is  a  proof  of  the  good  quality  of  grass 
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produced  by  watering,  as  every  farmer  knows  how  fond  sheep  arc 
k>f  sweet  grass,  and  how  far  they  will  travel  in  search  of  it.  Mr. 
Young  further  remarks  :  "  In  countries  where  the  husbandly  of 
watering  is  unknown,  such  facts  (alluding  to  the  statements  of  in^^ 
creased  profit  to  the  farmer)  are  treated  as  chimeras,  or,  if  allow- 
ed, none  have  spirit  enough  for  the  practice." 

Dr.  Edwards,  (an  American)  who  seems  well  acquainted  with 
the  watering  of  lands,  observes,  <<a  good  meadow,  with  a  fine  large  ^ 
stream  of  water  thrown  over  it,  will  certainly  last  as  long  as  grass 
will  continue  to  grow,  that  is,  for  ever ;  and  all  that  I  have  ever 
seeny  are  better  now,  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  their  owners, 
than  they  ^ere  when  first  made;  and  the  burdens  of  hay  they  pro« 
duce,  are  certainly  equal  in  point  of  quantity  (if  not  superior)  to 
any  other.  If,  therefore,  this  be  the  case,  what  a  valuable  property 
is  land,  that  will  always  be  producing  a  crop  equal  to  that  of  grain, 
(for  such  is  hay  estimated)  without  any  considerable  labor  of  handSi 
horses,  or  other  expenses." 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  view  of  the  northern  coundea  and 
islands  of  Scodand,  concludes  with  the  following  remarks  on  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  watering  land. 

1 .  ^<  It  is  by  far  the  easiest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  most  certain 
mode  of  improving  poor  land* 

2.  "  The  land,  when  once  improved,  is  put  in  a  state  of  perpe- 
tual and  increasing  fertility,  without  any  occasion  for  manurej  or 
any  additional  expense. 

3.  "  The  land  is  not  only  made  ferdle,  but  becomes  extremely 
producdve,  being  capable  of  producing  two  crops  of  hay,  besides 
pasture,  every  year. 

4.  "  The  land  is  not  only  extremely  producdve,  but,  under  pro- 
per management,  produces  grass  early  in  the  year,  when  it  is 
doubly  valuable,  at  least  for  sheep,  especially  ewes  and  lambs^ 
coming  before  any  other  spring  growth,  and  when  one  ton  of  hay  ' 
is  probably  worth  two  at  any  other  season. 

5.  "  Not  only  is  the  land  thus  improved  without  the  necessity 
of  manure,  but  it  produces  food  for  animals,  which  is  converted 
into  manure,  with  which  other  lands  may  be  enriched. 

**  Lastly,  not  only  is  the  manure  arising  from  the  watered  mea- 
dows a  new  acquisition,  but  also  all  the  manure  acquired  from  the 
land,  that  would  otherwise  have  required  dung  from  other  part^ 
of  the  farm." 

Vol.  I.  S  s  Ab.  r.  • 
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It  has  already  been  suggested,  that  a  cheap  and  effectual  ili£« 
chine  for  raising  water,  and  irrigating  land,  would  be  an  acquisitioa 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  agriculturist.  The  following  plan 
and  description  of  a  machine  for  raising  water  is  copied  from  the 
Domestic  Encyclofiedia.  It  is  not  expensive,  and  is  given  partly 
with  a  view  to  engage  American  genius  in  the  invention  o£  some 
plan  still  cheaper,  for  cheapness  is  particularly  malerial  to  the 
jarmer. 

"  In  the  year  1801,  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts^ 
&c.  adjudged  their  silver  medal  ta  Mr.  H.  Sargeant,  of  White- 
haven, Cumberland,  for  a  machine  for  raising  nvatery  of  which  vft> 
give  an  engraving. 

<<  This  engine  was  erected  at  Irton-Hall,  which  is  situated  on  an 
ascent  of  sixty  or  sixty-one  feet  perpendicular  heights  At  the  foot 
of  this  elevation,  about  one  hundred  and  foity  yards  distant  from 
the  ofiices,  there  runs  a  small  stream  of  water :  and,  in  order  te 
procure  a  constant  supply  of  that  necessary  fiuid,  the  object  was 
to  raise  such  stream  to  the  house,  for  culinary  and  domestic  oses. 
With  this  view,  a  dam  was  formed,  at  a  short  distance  above  the 
current,  so  as  to  cause  a  fall  of  about  four  feet;  the  water  was  then 
conducted  through  a  wooden  trough,  into  which  a  piece  of  leaden 
pipe,  two  inches  in  diameter,  was  uiserted,  and  part  of  which  is 
delineated  at  A. 

"  The  stream  of  this  pipe  is  directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  run 
into  the  bucket  B,  when  the  latter  is  elevated ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  descend,  the  stream  passes  over  it,  and  flows  progres- 
sively to  supply  the  wooden  trough  or  well,  at  the  foot  of  which 
stands  the  forcing-pump  C,  being  three  inches  in  diameter. 

«  D,  is  an  iron  cylinder,  attached  to  the  pump-rod,  which  passes 
through  it;  such  cylinder  is  filled  with  lead,  and  weighs  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.*  This  power  works  the  pump,  and 
forces  the  water  to  ascend  to  the  house,  through  a  pipe,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  which  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length. 

"  At  E,  is  fixed  a  cord,  which,  when  the  bucket  approaches  to 
within  four  or  five  inches  of  its  lowest  projection,  extends,  and 
opens  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  through  which  the  wa- 
ter is  discharged. 

"  The  machine  here  described  had,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Sar- 
geant's  communication  to  the  society  above  nicniioned,  been  six 

*  The  ftmner,  who  looks  more  to  real  use  than  to  neatness  of  execution* 
may  nifike  the  cylinder  of  wood,  and  hU  it  with  stones,  bricks,  or  other  con- 
venient matter. 
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months  in  use,  and  fully  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.  The  artisans  employed  were  a  plumber,  blacksmith, 
and  carpenter;  the  whole  expense,  exclusive  of  the  pump  and 
pipes,  did  not  exceed  five  pounds,"  (222  23.) 


The  following,  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Purdy,  of  Castle  Acre# 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  (England)  is  extracted  from  the  commu- 
nications of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  strongly  elucidates  the 
great  advantage  of  irrigation,  and  the  vast  expense  which  the  re« 
siting  advantage  will  justify. 
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<<  As  I  am  now  watering  at  least  twenty  acres,  in  a  most  cx>fn< 
plete  manner,  by  forming  them  into  beds  of  from  ten  to  twel^ 
yards  breadth,  and  introducing  the  water  upon  the  crown  of  the 
beds,  to  be  carried  off  by  parallel  drains,  I  desire  to  state,  that  the 
meadows  I  am  irrigating  are  situated  in  a  neighborhood  >vhich 
consists  almost  entirely  of  arable  land,  let  generally  for  not  more 
than  from  ten  to  eighteen  shillings  per  acre  per  annum. 

"  That  meadow  and  pasture  land  do  not  bear  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  of  one  acre  to  fifty  of  arable  land,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  great  want  of  feeding  land,  yet  the  meadows  which  I  am 
irrigating  were  not  in  their  old  previous  state,  worth  more  than 
seven  shillings  per  acre  to  let,  being  two  thirds  of  it  boggy,  and  the 
remainder  full  of  sedges,  and  all  sorts  of  aquatic  rubbish. 

In  the  present  state,  and  with  the  prospect  of  future  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  this  irrigation,  a  neighboring  fai<mer  has  already 
offered  me  to  hire  the  whole  of  these  meadows  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  to  give  me  for  such  hire,  five  guineas  per  acre  per  an- 
num, not  doubting  but  they  will  produce  in  the  first  crop  of  hay 
next  summer,  at  least  two  tons  and  a  half  per  acre. 

**  Th6  method  I  have  taken  to  irrigate  the  above  meadows  is, 
by  taking  water  out  of  its  natural  cause,  at  the  distance  of  at  least 
thirteen  chains  above  my  first  meadow,  by  a  ditch,  upon  the  ave- 
rage twenty  feet  wide,  seven  feet  perpendicularly  deep,  and  six 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom.     The  water  thus  introduced,  divides  itself 
into  two  feeders,  one  of  which  conveys  water  to  my  first  meado%v, 
and  then  runs  off  to  water  my  last  meadow,  and  the  other,  to  the 
other  intermediate  meadows.     All  the  meadows  are  formed  into 
beds,  as  I  have  stated  above,  which  are  raised  so  as  to  have  a  fall 
on  each  side  from  two  to  three  feet,  and  so  well  formed,  as  to  be 
watered  in  every  part.  The  work  is  all  done  by  laborers  with  spades, 
and  will  cost  altogether  about  thirty  pounds  (8153  33)  per  acre. 
This  expense,  however,  I  think  by  no  means  considerable,  when  I 
take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  value  above  stated, 
and  when  I  consider,  what  perhaps  may  not  occur  in  those  coun- 
tries where  irrigation  is  more  practised,  viz.  that  the  turnip  crop, 
as  food  in  winter,  is  becoming  more  expensive,  and  (what  is  of 
great  consequence)  more  precarious ;  to  supply  which  deficiency, 
I  expect  the  hay  of  these  water  meadows  to  be  such  a  resource  as 
is  almost  inestimable." 

Agricultural  societies,  composed  of  active  intelligent  persons, 
would  tend  much  to  the  general  proipotion  of  agriculture,    A 
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number  of  local  societies  might  be  established,  and  each  of  these 
be  represented  by  one  of  its  members,  so  as  to  form  one  board  of 
agriculture  to  meet  in  a  central  or  convenient  place  in  each  state. 
Through  this  board,  might  be  communicated  to  the  public  the 
progress  of  agriculture  in  each  part  or  county,  and  also  all  im- 
proTements  and  experiments ;  and  such  measures  generally  adopt- 
ed as,  while  they  would  prevent  the  farmer  from  the  prosecution 
of  visionary  projects,  would  lay  before  him  a  candid  display  of 
every  tiling  useful.  The  following  copy  of  a  letter  from  General 
Washington  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  establishment  of  a  board 
of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  shall  finish  the  present  number. 

**  I  have  read,  with  peculiai*  pleasure  and  approbation,  the  work* 
you  patronize,  so  much  to  your  own  honor  and  the  utility  of  the 
public.  Such  a  general  view  of  the  agriculture  of  several  coun- 
ties of  Great  Britain,  is  extremely  interesting,  and  cannot  fail  of 
being  very  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  concerns  of  your  country, 
and  to  those  of  every  other  wherein  tliey  are  read ;  and  must  en« 
title  you  to  their  warmest  thanks,  for  having  set  such  a  plan  on 
foot,  and  for  prosecuting  it  with  the  zeal  and  intelligence  you  do. 

^*'  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  plan  and  execution  myself,  as 
to  pray  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  direct  your  bookseller  to  con- 
tinue to  forward  them  to  me,  accompanied  with  the  cost,  which 
shall  be  paid  to  his  orders,  or  remitted  as  soon  as  the  amount  is 
made  known  to  me;  when  the  whole  are  received,  I  will  promote, 
as  far  as  in  me  lies,  the  reprinting  of  them  here. 

*<  I  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which  more  real  and  important  ser^ 
vice  can  be  rendered  to  any  country,  than  by  improving  its  agri- 
culture, its  breed  of  useful  animals,  and  other  branches  of  a  bus* 
bandman's  cares ;  nor  can  I  conceive  any  plan  more  conducive  tp 
this  end,  than  the  one  you  have  introduced,  by  bringing  to  view 
the  actual  state  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  good 

*  The  <*  work*'  alluded  to  is  a  periodical  publicatioiiy  to  comprise  the  fol> 
lowing  heads. 

1.  A  corrected  report  of  the  present  state,  and  local  agricultural  practices 
of  every  county  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Distinct  dissertations,  or  collections  of  papers,  on  each  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  connected  with  agricultural  improvements ;  as  Farm-buUd- 
mgs.  Cottages,  KoaJs,  Inclosing,  Draining,  &c. 

3.  A  General  Report,  the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry. 
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and  1>ad  habits  are  exhibited  in  a  manner  too  plain  to  be  miscoi^- 
ceived.  For  the  aocounts  given  to  the  British  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, appear  in  general  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  masterly  manner,  so 
as  fully  to  answer  the  expectations  formed  in  the  excellent  plan 
>vhich  produced  them,  affording  .at  the  same  time  a  fund  of  in- 
formation, useful  in  political  economy,  and  serviceable  in  all 
countries.'* 


FOU  THE  LUMINART. 
PUNISHMENT  OF  CRIMINALS. 

Whatever  motives  may  have  influenced  the  decisions  of  legish^ 
tors,  certainly  the  results,  most  generally  wished  and  expected 
from  the  punishment  of  criminals,  are  a  reform  of  the  culprit,  and 
the  deterring  of  those  yet  innocent  from  indulging  in  vicious  in- 
clinations. In  apportioning  the  duration  and  determining  the 
mode  of  punishment,  these  two  salutary  objects  should  be  equally 
provided  for.  Without  a  reform  of  the  culprit,  it  would  be  better 
that  his  imprisonment  should  be  for  life,  as,  otherwise,  his  return 
to  society  would  endanger  the  general  state  of  morals ;  yet  huma- 
nity recoils  at  the  suggestion  of  a  sentence  so  afflictive,  and  even 
stern  justice  seldom  demands  it.  The  discretionary  power  vested 
in  judges,  by  which  two  persons  may  be  differently  punished  for 
crimes  of  equal  magnitude,  is  an  admission  that  the  object  of  the 
law  is  not  merely  to  punish  in  proportion  to  the  crime,  but  also 
to  reform  by  apportioning  durability  of  confinement  or  degree  of 
severity  to  the  apparent  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  reform  may 
be  accomplished,  and  this  principle  is  extended  to  imprisonment 
for  life  against  those  who,  after  repeated  trials  and  convictionS| 
have  proved  themselves  incorrigible.  Reform  then  is  certainly 
one  great  motive  of  the  treatment  of  criminals,  and  this  leads  into 
some  inquiry  as  to  the  best  mode  of  effecting  so  desirable  an  end. 

After  the  number  of  discussions  which  the  subject  has  already 
undergone,  it  may  be  expected  that  little  of  importance  can  be 
added,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  apprize  the  reader  that  he  shall  proba- 
bly, in  this  essay,  find  but  repetitions  of  what  he  did  or  might  al- 
ready have  read  elsewhere ;  but  the  subject  is  of  such  prime  and 
general  importance  to  society,  that  every  effort  to  produce  a  salu- 
tary system,  although  the  suggestion  should  not  be  new,  will  ^ 
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teceivcd,  with  indulgence  and  kindness,  by  the  philanthropic 
reader,  who  will  see  that  it  is  only  by  frequent  disquisition  the 
world  can  arrive  nearest  to  that  perfectability  in  its  criminal  code, 
which  would  best  secure  it  against  the  erroneous  dictates  of  ill 
placed  humanity,  and  the  exterminating  policy  of  a  furious  zeal. 
Persons,  who  suffer  under  the  operation  of  criminal  law,  consist 
of  two  classes  ;  those  merely  accused,  and  those  who  have  been 
convicted.  Those  of  the  first  class,  although  supposed  innocent, 
are,  for  want  of  sufficient  bail  for  their  appearance,  held  in  confine- 
ment, but  are,  under  these  circumstances,  entitled  to  every  indul* 
gence  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  a  due  regard  to  their  safe 
keeping ;  and  they  should  have  easy  access  to  their  friends'  papers, 
counsel,  and  every  means  necessary  to  enable  them  to  remove 
those  charges,  the  establishment  of  which  would  not  only  ultimate- 
ly effect  their  liberty  and  property,  but  also  their  characters.  Haw 
cruel  and  unjust,  how  degrading  to  innocence  and  morality  must 
be  that  policy  which  drives  the  untried  and  probably  innocent  man 
into  the  society  of  the  convicted;  or,  by  establishing  unnecessary 
restraints  and  embarrassing  formalities,  deprives  him  of  those 
comforts  and  conveniencies,  which  innocence  would  entitle  him  to, 
and  that  easy  access  to  friends,  8c c.  which  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  this  innocence.  It  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  the  apart- 
ments intended  for  the  accused  should  be  separate  from  those 
of  the  convicted,  and  that,  in  their  erection,  view  should  be  had 
to  every  convenience  compatible  with  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
prisoner. 

Prisoners  of  the  second  class  forfeit,  by  their  crimes,  that  con- 
s&ideration  due  to  those  of  the  first  class.  That  punishment  which 
is  due  to  their  offences  may  be  necessary  to  their  reform,  but  it 
should  be  inflicted  with  all  possible  view  to  this  latter,  as  the  more 
important  effect.  The  employment  of  the  criminal  in  some  labo- 
rious pursuit  is  proper  on  various  accounts ;  it  inures  him  to  in- 
dustry, it  renders  him,  in  the  only  possible  manner,  useful  to  so- 
ciety, and  it  transfers  the  expense  of  his  punishment  from  the  pub- 
lic to  himself.  The  indiscriminate  association  of  criminals  is  dan- 
gerous to  their  morality  and  preventive  of  reform :  it  should  there*' 
fore,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided ;  or,  if  their  necessary  employ- 
ment at  labor  would  admit,  solitary  confinement  should,  in  all  cases, 
be  resoned  to;  and,  where  such  could  not  conveniently  be  adopted, 
the  prisoners  ought  to  associate  in  the  smallest  companies  that 
circumstances   would  admit.     It  seems   cruel  to  advisQ  saliurr 
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confinement  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  proposed  with  a  quite  difi'ercnt 
view.  Solitary  conefinement  will  leave  more  time  for  reflection, 
and  will  promote  reform  quicker  and  with  more  certainty  than  by 
living  in  the  sin,  noise  and  turbulence  of  numbers ;  and  as  it  should 
be  hoped  thai  the  power  of  pardon  would  often  be  exercised  to- 
wards the  repentant,  it  may  likewise  be  wished  that  the  continu- 
ance of  punishment  would  not  be  deemed  necessary  after  evident 
proof  of  reform. 

It  may  seem  unaccountable  that  many,  after  suffering  all  the 
hardships  of  a  laborious  imprisonment,  should  resort  to  a  rcpeti-^ 
tion  of  those  acts  which  led  to  their  first  disgrace.  In  some  in- 
stances this  proceeds  from  an  incorrigibly  vicious  disposition  of  the 
mind,  but,  in  most  cases,  it  veiy  probably  proceeds  from  that  great 
parent  of  evil, /i or er/y.  The  unfortunate  prisoner,  after  years  of 
durance,  is  discharged  without  property,  friends  or  patrons.  His 
first  efforts  to  procure  employment  generally  prove  fruitless,  and 
even  his  subsequent  endeavors  are  scarce  sufficient  for  hYs  sub- 
sistence ;  he  encounters  cold,  hunger,  and  rags ;  he  feels  displeas- 
ed with  a  world  that  seems  to  cast  him  off;  in  despair,  he  wishes 
even  for  that  retreat  from  which  he  but  lately  so  joyfully  escaped, 
and,  in  his  despondence  or  frenzy,  he  seizes  that  which  must  re^ 
lievehim  in  one  way  or  another;  if  he  avoids  detection  he  sets  up 
business  and  ceases  to  be  a  thief;  if  detected,  he  pleads  guilty  and 
finds  happiness  in  the  midst  of  felons. 

It  has  been  conceded  that  it  is  right  by  employing  the  criminal 
at  labor  to  transfer  the  expense  of  his  punishment  from  the  com- 
munity to  himself,  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  public 
ought  to  profit  by  his  labor.  Such  an  idea  would  suppose  that 
the  community  was  interested  in  the  immorality  of  individuals, 
whose  misfortune  would  thus  become  a  source  of  revenue.  The 
paying  to  the  prisoner,  before  his  enlargement,  a  fair  valuation 
for  his  labors,  after  a  due  deduction  for  the  expense  of  his  clothing 
and  maintenance  during  his  confinement,  would  be  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, and  would  give  him  a  new  interest  in  practising  industry. 

The  next  consideration  respecting  criminals  is,  whether  their 
punishment  should  be  in  a  situation  exposed  to  public  view,  as  in 
the  making  of  public  roads ;  or  apart  from  public  view,  as  in  close 
penitentiaries.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  latter 
should  be  preferred,  and  that  the  former  will,  in  general,  produce 
an  obduracy  that  unfits  the  unfortunate  sufferer  for  any  other 
situation. 
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in  order  to  deter  the  yet  innocent  from  committing  crimes,  it  is 
bot  necessary  that  they  should  b/e  spectators  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  guilty :  to  hear  the  sentence  pronounced,  and  to 
know  that  the  criminal  has  been  dehi  to  expiate  his  crimes  by  im« 
prisOnment  and  labor,  is  not  only  sufficient,  but  productive  of  more 
g^ood  than  could  be  derived  from  the  daily  exposure  of  the  crimi- 
nal in  the  performance  of  his  allotted  labor.  Man  is  naturally 
fond  of  his  liberty,  aiid  averse  to  restraint ;  the  idea  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  his  usual  Society  and  confined  in  solitude,  or  forced  to 
associate  only  with  a  few,  and  these  the  worst  portion  of  society, 
is  SQ  abhorrent  to  his  feelings  and  wishes,  that,  independent  of  any 
other  consideration,  it  must  have  a  salutary  influence  on  a  conduct 
which,  by  its  ^direction,  majr  produce  or  prevent  so  unhappy  a  ca- 
tastrophe. It  is  well  known  that  the  pain  of  confinement  is  allevi- 
ated by  indulging  the  sufferer  with  the  frequent  visits  of  his  friends ; 
it  should  also  be  known,  that  an  effect  somewhat  similar  is  wrought 
on  the  visitors  by  lessening  the  horror  and  aversion  to  an  impri- 
sonment which  they  never  experienced.  It  then  become^  doubly 
necessary  that  imprisonment  of  criminals  should  be  solitary  when- 
ever  practicable,  and  that  unnecessary  visits  should  be  excluded. 

One  objection  only  occurs  to  such  arrangement,  and  that  is, 
the  supposed  additional  ^pense  of  guarding  them ;  but  surely  it 
must  be  more  dilHcult  and  expensive  to  guard  one  hundl*ed  meui 
employed  in  one  room  by  night,  tlian  it  would  be  to  guard  twice 
that  number  if  confined  to  different  apaHments. 

One  object  more^  connected  with  this  important  subject,  should 
iiot  be  forgotten.  The  person  to  be  employed  as  principal  jailer 
should  be  remarkable  for  firmness,  but  suavity  of  deportment;  he 
should  be  bold,  enterprizing,  discerning,  and  capable  to  report  pro- 
perly on  each  person's  conduct,  but  he  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
severe,  brutal  or  dishonest ;  he  should  love  his  prisoners,  without 
their  knowing  it.  In  short,  he  should  be  inflexible  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  but  he  should  not  delight  in  cruelty ,  nor  wan- 
tonly insult  the  unfortunate;  much  less  sell  his  favors,  or  rather  his 
forbearance  for  money.  As  often  as  a  jailer  transgresses,  in  these 
paiticulars,  he  should  be  dismissed  from  employment;  humanity, 
justice  and  policy  require  it.  The  extra  sevcrityof  a  jailer  is  an 
addition  to  the  culprit's  punishment  which  was  not  contemplated 
by  the  law,  and  the  force  of  his  example  must  have  considerable 
influence  on  the  contemplated  reform  of  the  criminal.  O. 

Vor..  I.  T  t  J^"o.  7. 
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yOR   THE    LUMIVART. 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SUN. 

Oh  thou  stupendous  vehicle  of  light  I 
By  heavenly  wisdom  forro'd  to  bless  out  sight ; 
Thy  inexhausted  source  of  radiance  pure, 
From  time's  first  infancy  dost  still  endure ; 
Thro*  boundless  Chaos  dark,  the  mighty  bands 
(Endless  to  number  as  the  grams  of  sand) 
Of  flaming  cherubim  the  Godhead  bore, 
And  gloom  and  darkness  reign'd  alone  no  more  j 
Thy  ofb  resplendent  burst  the  bands  of  night, 
And  at  his  powerful  word  began  thy  course  of  light 

From  thy  magnific  fountain,  genial  flow 
The  various  blessings  changing  seasons  show; 
Thy  rays  enliven  solitude  profound, 
Thro'  thee,  prolific  showers  enrich  the  ground ; 
Thy  fervid  influence  hastens  on  the  spring, 
Whose  dewy  sweetness,  health  and  pleasures  bring ; 
By  thee,  we  nature  renovated  view. 
Glowing  in  life  and  animation  new  ; 
The  fields,  with  verdure  sweet,  refresh  our  sight. 
And  branching  forests  glow  in  foliage  thick  and  bright. 

From  its  plum'd  tenants,  while  they  playful  fly, 
Harmonious,  grateful  strains  resound  on  high ; 
By  thy  assistance.  Summer's  liberal  hand 
Scatters  her  plenteous  blessings  o'er  the  land ; 
Unfolds  her  beauties  to  the  enquiring  mind— 
Ah!  who  to  Nature's  beauties  can  be  bUndl 
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By  thy  congemal  warmth  gay  flowers  arise, 
Whose  odors  sweet  with  fragrance  fill  the  skies ;  ' 
While  each  clear  stream^  whose  waters  murmuring  glide, 
Reflects  their  colors  gay  which  crowns  their  mossy  side. 

Matured  by  thee,  rich  Ceres*  golden  grain 
Spreads  joy  and  gladness  o'er  the  fruitful  plsdn ; 
Then  when  to  autumn,  glowing  summer  yields, 
Embrown'd  and  falling  leaves  bespread  the  fields; 
Each  varying  prospect  fading*  on  the  sight, 
Scorch'd  by  thy  beams  in  summer's  lustre  bright ; 
No  more  abroad  the  playful  zephyrs  stray, 
Where  sweet  unfolding  roses  meet  the  day ; 
Their  sweets  they  pilfer,  then  on  pinions  light, 
Fluttering,  expandiug  rise,  and  melt  in  aether  bright 

Thy  fostering  powers  most  prominently  shine, 
In  that  rich  fruit  which  clustering  decks  the  vine  ; 
Nor  do  thy  beams  benignant  smile  less  sweet, 
When  frosts  and  storms  in  cheerless  winter  meet ; 
Whose  hand  despotic  strips  from  earth  away 
The  last  remaining  fruits  of  autumn  gay; 
Thy  rays  alone  can  soften  and  control 
The  gelid  atmosphere  that  chills  the  soul ; 
Dispel  the  sorrows  of  the  aching  breast. 
Enlivening  thoughts  insp'^re,  and  hush  sad  care  to  rest 

The  weary  exile,  destined  far  to  roam. 
From  his  loved"  country,  friends,  and  peaceful  home, 
Thro'  bleak  Siberia's  frozen  regions  wild. 
To  wander  still  where  comfort  never  smil'd ; 
Enraptured  he  descries  thy  orient  light, 
Tho'  snow-crown'd  mountains  ever  meet  his  sight. 
The  poor  distressed  seaman,  nearly  lost. 
By  night's  hoarse  tempests  cm  the  ocean  tost, 
With  transport  hails  thy  first  faint  beams  of  light. 
Dispersing  clouds  and  storms,  with  heart-appalling  night. 

Fairest  of  all  created  beings,  thou  I 
To  thy  great  maker  humbly  would  I  bow : 
Whose  awful  fiat  caus'd  thy  wondrous  birth. 
And  gave  those  laws  which  guide  our  circling  earth* 
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May  glowing  gratitude  my  mind  inspire, 
And  all  my  soul  be  touch'd  with  holy  fire ; 
Like  thy  refulgence  may  my  conscience  shine, 
That  peace  may  bless  me  in  my  life's  decline ; 
Then,  like  thy  setting  splendor,  mild  and  clear, 
Resign'd,  await  for  death,  dismissing  every  feai*. 
J^eW'Yorkj  June  18/A,  1812.  M.  A.  W- 


For  the  Halcyon  Luminary, 

TRANSLATION* 

Of'  the  MadsigauXj  in  the  LMmiwiry  qf  last  month. 

Isabel,  smiling,  dared  me  to  pilfer  a  kiss, 

Which,  partly  by  force  and  by  stratagem  gain'd, 

So  flatterM  my  powers  that  I  boasted  the  bliss, 

And  the  cunning  manoeuvre  by  which  "twaa  obtain'd. 

<(  Boast  not  of  your  skill,*'  the  arch  fair-one  replied, 
With  air,  smile,  and  accent,  bewitchingly  killing,         *' 

^  For  tho'  you  obtained  what  you  fancied  denied. 
You  conquered,  believe  me,  because  /  wa«  vrillmg," 

OLIVIA. 


ANOTHER. 

A  challenge  the  sprightly  young  Isabel  gave, 
That,  if  I  could  gain  one,  a  kiss  I  might  have: 
I  watch'd,  till  she  tum*d,  then  by  strength  and  address. 
Contrived  on  her  lips  a  warm  kiss  to  impress. 
When  she  saw  me  exult  in  my  conquest  so  sweet, 
Said  she  <'  my  dear  friend,  be  more  just  I  entreat  \ 
Nor  boast,  and  be  proud,  since  /  %mk*d  f  o  be  beat** 

M.  A.  W. 


A  GENEROUS  CREDITOR. 
Vt  I  owe  you  a  drubbing,"  cries  Frank  in  a  pet; 
«f^eyer  mind  it,"  (says  Tiro)  "I  forgive  you  the  dekV 
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SABBATH  MORNING. 

Hail}  happy  day  1  the  type  of  rest^ 
When  all  the  faithful  shall  be  blest, 

And  cease  from  toil  and  pain : 
So  we  to-day  the  emblem  prove, 
Cease  from  all  work,  but  praise  and  love^ 

And  solid  pleasure  gain. 

To-day  our  mighty  Conqueror  rose, 
In  triumph  o'er  his  numerous  foes. 

And  death  a  captive  bound } 
So  we  from  every  evil  rise, 
Mount  up,  in  thought,  toward  the  skies, 

And  walk  on  Zion's  ground. 

Begone,  ye  every  worldly  care  ; 

My  soul,  to  study,  praise,  und  prayer. 

To-day  be  wholly  given; 
I'll  humbly  wait  at  Jesu*s  feet, 
The  saints  in  solemn  worship  meet, 

And  learn  the  way  to  heaven. 

Jesus  will  kindly  condescend 

To  teach  my  soul,  my^eart  amend, 

And  fill  me  with  his  love; 
That  every  Sabbath  I  may  know 
An  antepast  of  heaven  below. 

The  rest  of  saints  above* 


TO  A  LADY; 

WITH  JTLOWEHS   FROM   A   HOMAN   WALL. 

Take  these  flowers,  which,  purple  waving, 

On  the  ruined  rampart  grew. 
Where,  the  sons  of  Freedom  braving, 

Rome's  imperial  standard  flew. 

Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 

Pluck  no  longer  laurels  there : 
They  but  yield  the  passing  stranger 

Wild-flower  wreaths  for  Beauty's  hair. 

Waltkb  Soott« 
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VARIETT. 


**  But,  alts!  what  is  taate!  A  disease  of  the  mind. 
Though  seductive,  infirm— and  though  prais*d,  undefinM^ 
Tis  a  whim — a  mere  shadow — a  changeling — a  gleam — 
Still  it  mocks  what  we  would,  like  the  bliss  of  a  dreaoa.** 


TASTE. 

So  various  are  the  conceptions  which  people  entertain  of  tasfc^ 
that  it  is  impossible  to  define  its  proper  signification,  or  to  confine 
it  within  any  specific  bounds ;  it  possesses  a  fanciful  airiness  that 
soars  to  the  higest  expanse  of  the  human  intei/ect»  and  an  hum- 
ble, or  degraded  unimportance,  which  lowers  like  the  mercury  in  a 
thermometer,  even  below  the  freezing  point.    It  governs  in  the 
proudest  castle,  and  presides  in  the  lowest  cottage.    It  fixes  rules 
ibr  arranging  the  pearls  that  deck  the  queen,  and  orders  the  dispo- 
sition of  those  rags  which  half  cover  the  wretched  peasant.     The 
pulpit,  the  forum,  the  camp  and  the  cabinet,  the  public  school  and 
tlie  private  study,  are  all  influenced  by  that  universal  taste,  which, 
by  its  omnipresence,  affords,  by  general  concurrence,  one  proof  of 
a  ubiquity.    As  variously  inclined  as  is  the  mind  of  man,  equally 
diversified  is  his  conception  of  what  constitutes  taste,  and  so  fond 
Is  he  of  his  prerogative  to  judge,  that  one  in  a  thousand  is  not  will- 
ing to  submit  to  the  decision  of  another.   For  the  sake  of  being  in 
/aakioHy  many  adopt  a  particular  dress,  but  are  generally  at  such  war 
with  its  want  of  taste,  or  they  introduce  so  many  innovaUons,  that  it 
soon  disappears,  or  becomes  so  diversified  as  to  preserve  few  fea- 
tures of  its  original  uniformity,  and  thus  the  wearers  assist  some  in- 
genious deviser  of  a  new  fashion,  or  a  new  mode  of  taxing  and  exer- 
ci^g  the  taste  of  the  beau  monde.  The  powerful  empire  of  taste 
is  not  confined  to  dress:  it  exercises  its  fre^s  in  architecture,  from 
the  most  uniform  and  equally  ranged  windows,  and  the  greatest 
symmetry  of  parts,  to  that  tasteful  or  tasteless  design,  the  incon- 
gruity of  whicli,  outleaping  all  rules,  presents  a  building,  no  two 
windows  of  Ivhich  are  on  a  range,  and  no  two  rooms  on  a  leveL    It 
enters  into  the  garden,  the  parterre,  and  the  pleasure  ground,  di- 
versifying the  plan  and  the  walks  from  the  perfect  square  to  the 
circle ;  from  the  ocUgon  to  the  bdescribable  form ;  from  the  straight 
or  uniform  design,  to  the  meandering  or  intricate  maze,  which  en- 
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tangles  the  saunterer,  and  tries  the  patience  of  the  fretful.  In 
statuary  the  well  propordoned  likeness  of  a  man  has  been  seeiit 
placed  near  that  of  a  horse  bearing  the  head  of  an  ox,  and  the  feet 
of  a  lion.  Thus  it  is  in  painting  and  every  other  art,  ^  so  many 
mexii  so  many  minds.'' 

These  observations  might  be  carried  to  a  great  length,  and  aa 
inquiry  into  every  art  or  form  in  which  taste  contributes  to  variety 
would,  like  taste  itself  prove  boundless,  intricate,  or  embarrass* 
|ng,  and  might  produce,  in  its  prosecution,  little  real  benefit.  An 
inquiry  naturally  arises  from  these  ideas,  the  investigation  of  which 
seems  more  interesting  and  would  very  probably  prove  useful, 
to  wit,  whether  the  effects  produced  by  a  general  display  of  indi- 
▼idual  taste,  and  the  time  and  money  consumed  in  modelling  gene- 
ral  plans  to  suit  individual  caprice,  be  useful  to  society.         O. 


THOUGHTS  ON  VOLCANOS, 
WFTB  THEIR  J^JTURAL  CAUSES  AJ^D  CORRESPOJ^DEJsTCES. 

The  earth,  among  an  innumerable  variety  of  other  matter,  con- 
tains no  small  quantity  of  nuneral  substance,  calleTl  pyritea :  this 
is  what  constitutes  the  inflammable  matter  in  coals  ;  the  more  of 
this  mineral  in  them,  the  longer  they  bum ;  so  that  some  kind  of 
coal  will  continue  burning  for  many  favours,  without  any  apparent 
^minution.  The  basis  of  this  mineral  is  iron,  variously  combined 
with  sulphur,  copper,  and  arsenic  ;  but  in  general,  the  iron  and  sul- 
phur prevail,  which  lie  very  quietly  together  in  the  earth,  till  water 
finds  its  way  to  them,  which,  though  strange  to  tell,  cause  those 
matters  that  before  lay  quiescent,  to  burst  out  into  a  flame,  the  vio- 
lence of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  various  combinations  and 
quantity  of  the  matter  thus  compounded,  producing  earthquakes, 
and  all  the  different  tremendous  et-ceteras  of  volcanic  phenomena. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  take  steel  filings,  and  flour  of  sulphur,  equal 
parts,  formed  into  a  kind  of  paste,  with  a  due  proportion  of  wa- 
ter; bury  this  in  the  ground,  it  will  by  degrees  heat,  and  begin  to 
heave  up  the  earth  that  is  over  it,  and  at  last  burst  out  into  a  flame, 
and  produce,  artificially,  in  miniature,  most  of  the  real  phenomena 
ofvolcanos. 

When  the  above  is  viewed  in  a  a/iiritual  point  of  view,  what  a 
striking  correspondency  appears !  It  is  in  the  earth,  (that  is,  the 
church)  never  in  a  valley,  alw:ays  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  (the 
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summit  of  pride)  iron,  (natural  truth)  and  sulphur,  (the  evil  of  ftdf-' 
love)  abide  very  quietly  together,  till  water  (heavenly  truth,  or 
truth  from  a  celestial  origin)  flows  in,  and  then  the  collision  begins^ 
and  earthquakes  (change  of  sute)  and  fire  (the  false  principle  de- 
rived from  the  evil  of  self-love)  ensues,  with  all  its  various  attend- 
ants. There  is  a  general  idea  in  the  w6rld  that  earthquakes  arc 
judgments,  which  is  most  cerbdnly  true,  but  from  what  ground,  or 
how,  the  world  knows  not;  but  when  the  church  is  in  the  above 
state,  surely  judgment  is  already  begun. 

-It  may  further  be  observed,  that  these  volcanic  mountsdns  al- 
ways increase  by  their  internals  being  brought  outward,  and  also, 
that  if  a  person  is  courageous  enough  to  look  into  their  hollow  bo- 
soms, even  at  their  most  quiet  seasons,  it  will  be  found,  that  there 
is  a  continual  ebullition  of  the  volcanic  matter.  Thus  when  the 
church  is  come  to  the  acove  state,  there  is  a  continual  increase  of 
the  evil  and  the  £adse ;  and  though  it  may  not  always  appear  to 
bleak  out,  yet  it  is  continually  working  within.  M.  K. 

RECEIPT  TO  DYE  HATS. 
For  forty  hats,  take  ooe  pound  Roman  or  blue  vitriol,  pounded, 
and  one  pound  pearlash ;  dissolve  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
taking  care  not  to  put  the  whole  in  at  once,  least  it  should  ferment 
and  overflow ;  this  is  to  be  used  as  verdigris  usually  is,  that  is,  by  . 
pouring  the  usual  quantity  of  the  liquor  into  the  kettle  at  each 
suit.  The  quantity  of  copperas  and  logwood  may  be  the  same  as 
when  verdigris  is  used,  fiy  this  method  a  most  excellent  bright 
and  glossy  black  may  be  made,  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  made' 
with  verdigris,  and  with  a  considerable  saving  of  expense,  as  verdi- 
gris at  tbe  present  price  (3  dolls,  per  lb.)  would  cost  at  least  SI 
50,  whereas  the  above  articles  will  not  cost  50  cents. 

A  convict  in  the  Penitentiary  of  Virginia  has  found  out  a  way  of 
weaving  three  pieces  at  one  operation.  They  are  fixed  on  one 
loom  with  three  shuttles,  which  fly  to  and  fi*o  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches.  These  are  moved  by  one  cord  which  plays  over  two 
pulleys  at  opposite  ends  of  the  beam,  and  the  cord  is  moved  by  a 
handle  in  the  manner  of  a  fly-shuttle.  This  mode  is  chiefly  to  be 
used  in  the  weaving  of  narrow  pieces  of  stuff*,  such  as  girths,  boot- 
strops,  &c.  In  twills,  where  the  feet  shift  from  one  treadle  to 
another,  about  30  yards  may  be  wove  in  a  day ;  in  the  simple  stufis, 
where  the  feet  are  stationary,  and  the  shuttles  mov^  as  fast  as  the 
hand  can  jirk  them  to  and  fro,  60  yards  can  be  executed  in  a  day. 
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[/«  continuation  from  fiage  291.] 

Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  i^s  righteousness,  knd  all  thl  gs  shall 
fte  added  unto  you.     Matt  vl  S3. 

It  may  be  objected  further,  that  by  thus  prying  curiously  into 
the  secret  counsels  of  God,  and  the  mysteries  of  his  wisdom,  men 
may  be  led  to  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  religion,  such  as 
love,  mercy,  charity,  humility,  patience,  and  the  faithful  discharge 
of  those  duties  to  which  they  are  called  in  their  respective  stations ; 
they  may  fill  their  heads  full  of  speculative  knowledge,  and  leave 
their  hearts  empty  of  substantial  good ;  they  may  labor  more  to 
the  enlightening  their  understandings,  than  to  the  reforming  their 
corrupt  wills  and  lives ;  and  thus  they  may  fall  under  that  severe 
denunciation  pronounced  by  the  Lord  against  all  such  deluded  per- 
sons, **  That  servant  which  knew  his  Lord's  will^  and  firefiared  not 
himself^  neither  did  according  to  his  willy  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
strifies  ;"*  and  in  another  place, "  If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should  have 
no  sin,  but  now  ye  say^  we  see^  therefore  your  sin  remaineth*'\     It 


•  Luke  xii.  47. 


Vol.  I. 


Uu 


t  John  iz.  41. 


Ab.  8. 
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is  very  true:  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous ;  nothings  therefbrer 
is  more  justly  reprehensible,  than  a  mere  curious  opinionatiTC 
knowledge  even  in  divine  things,  if  it  be  not  attended  with,  or  doth 
not  lead  to  a  suitable  purity  of  heart  and  life.     It  was  this 
consideration  which  drew  from  the  apostle  that  censure  ;  when 
comparing  knowledge  with  charity  he  saith  of  it,"  li  Mhall  -vanish 
mway  ,•'**  and  in  another  place,  "  Knovdedge  pufftth  ufi^  bui  chari- 
ty edifieth/*^     And  yet  we  find  the  same  aposde  in  other  places 
passing  high  commendations  on  knowledge  ;  as  where  he  prayeth 
ibr  the  £phesianS|  <^  That  God  vf^uld  give  unto  them  the  mfiirU  (/ 
wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  qf  Jesus  Chtist  s"^  and  for 
the  Philip[»ans,  <*  That  their  love  might  abound  yet  more  and  .more 
in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment  J*^     And  agreeably  to  this  prayer 
of  the  apostle's,  we  read  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  writing^s,  the 
great  advantages-and  even  necessity  of  spsrituml  knowledg^e   in 
order  to  the  soul's  attaining  ^nto  perfection  in  a  godly  life,  as 
"^l^ere  it  is  written,  ^  It  is  not  good  that  the  soul  be  without  KHOir* 
L£DGB  ;••  and  again,  *^  My  fieofile  are  destroyed /or  lack  q/'KKOW- 
LEDGE  't  because  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  /  will  also  reject 
thee  ;tt  not  to  mention  laany  other  passages  to  the  same  purport. 
The  truth  therefore  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  not  knowledge,  but  the 
abuse  0/ it f  which  is  hurtful,  and  consequently  reprehensible.  Meuj 
therefore,  should  not  be  discouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  spiritual 
knowledge,  only  so  £tir  as  they  pursue  it  wilb  wrong  motives,  or 
in  a  wrong  spiiit.    If  they  seek  to  pry  into  the  deep  mysteries  of 
holy  things,  merely  to  indulge  a  vain  curiosity,  or  to  build  them* 
selves  up  in  a  proud  conceit  of  superior  wisdom,  without  regard 
to  real  reformation  of  heart  and  life,  through  the  humble  spirit  o£ 
love  and  charity,  they  then  deserve  the  greater  censure,  as  they 
will  subject  themselves  to  greater  condemnation.    But  if  in  humi- 
lity and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  they  seek  the  illumination  of  divine 
knowledge,  as  a  principle  of  heavenly  lighffor  spiritual  direction, 
to  lead  them  in  thf  ways  of  righteousness  and  regeneration,  to  con- 
irm  their  faith,  to  purify  their  love,  and  thus  to  build  themselves 
up  in  a  godly  life ;  if  they  study  to  be  acquainted  with  heavenly 
mysteries,  only  that  the  spirit  of  truth  may  be  more  fully  opened, 
and  more  powerfully  operative  in  their  wills,  their  understandings, 
and  actions;  what  pursuit  in  this  case  can  be  more  profitable,  whtt 

♦  1  Cor.  xHi.  8.  f  1  Cor.viii.  1.  %  Ephet.  i.  ly. 

S  PhUip.  i.  9.  ^»  Prov.  xix.  2.        -ft  Hosea  iv.  6. 
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more  ccmmendable  than  that  of  Mfiiritual  knowledge,  or  a  diligent 
searching  for  the  treasures  of  diyine  truth !  Surely  we  may  say  of 
knowledge,  sought  after  in  such  a  spirit,  and  applied  to  such  holy 
purposes,  what  is  said  in  the  prophet  concerning  Tyre,  ^  Her 
mercharidize  and  her  hire  %hall  be  holiness  unto  the  LordJ^ 

«  Every  part  of  the  word  or  Goz),  historical  a«  well  ae  firofihetU 
€al^  the  (afifiarentlyj  most  trivial  and  insignificant  circumstance 
recorded^  a%  well  as  the  most  remarkable  and  imfiortant  event jcon^ 
tain  in  them  an  iVTERitAL  or  spiritual  sense j  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  sense  of  the  LETr^R^  and  yet  veiled  under  it  j  and  that 
whilst  the  sense  ^f  the  LErrER  of  the  sacred  records  treats  only  ^f 
BXtERMAL  and  HATURAL  things^  such  as  relate  to  persons^  places^ 
mnd  events  qfthis  lower  worlds  the  internal  or  spiritual  sense 
ireats  at  the  same  time  of  internal  or  spiritual  things^  such  a$ 
relate  primarily  to  Jesus  Christ  Himself  and  secondarily  $9  Bis 
kingdom  in  the  heavens^  and  His  true  Church  here  upon  earth.** 
Under  the  influence  of  such  a  persuasion  in  our  own  minds,  we  are 
willing  to  enforce  it  also  on  the  minds  of  those  for  whose  spiritual 
instruction  all  our  labors  are  intended ;  believing  it  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  all  christians  to  be'fully  satisfied,  not  only 
concerning  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures,  but  also  concerning  thdX  spirituality  Contained  in  their  letter 
and  history,  by  which  they  are  so  eminently  distinguished  from  all 
other  writings  wha|K>eTer,  and  which  alone  properly  constitutes 
them  what  they  arf^  so  generally  called-*— the  word  of  God. 

In  making  this  i^peated  avowal  of  our  sentiments,  we  are  well 
aware  that  they  are  at  once  supported  and  opposed  by  many  high 
human  authorities,  which  would  render  it  difficult  to  decide  where 
the  truth  lies,  if  the  decision  rested  only  on  the  opinions  of  men. 
But  k  is  happy  for  the  christian  church  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  the  evidence  of  truth,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instancesi 
is  to  be  sought  for,  and  found,  not  in  the  testimony  of  man,  but  of 
God ;  not  in  tlie  human  and  fallible  speculations  of  finite  minds, 
but  in  the  divine  and  consequently  infallible  attestations  of  the  su- 
preme and  infinite  intelligence.  To  determine,  therefore,  in  what 
manner  the  sacred  seriptures  are  written,  and  whether  they  con- 
tain an  internal  spiritual  sense  distinct  from  the  letter j  or  arie  to  b^ 
understood  merely  according  to  the  sense  of  the  letter,  we  are  not 
left  to  the  uncertainty  of  our  own  vain  conjectures,  nor  yet  to  the 
greater  hazard  of  calculation  on  the  conjectures  of  others.  We 
may  possibly  tremble,  whilst  we  hear  it  asserted  by  one  learned 

*  Haiah  xxzIiL  1& 
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prelatei  ^  That  the  sacred  penmen  were,  in  some  cases,  left  vholfy 
to  themselves  ;  and  that  their  natural  guaUfications  xoere  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  relate  things  with  all  the  accuracy  they  require 
ed."*    And  we  may,  perhaps,  be  equally  concerned  and  surprised, 
to  read  in  the  works  of  another  learned  and  right  reverend  author, 
that  ^  When  it  is  said  that  scripture  is  divinely  inspir^dy  it  u  not 
to  be  understood  that  God  suggested  every  wordy  or  dictated  every 
sacpression  s"i   and  in  another  place,  (though  without  saying  a 
word  of  the  contrary  declaration  of  St.  Paul)  "  We  may  venture 
to  pronounce,  that  in  no  one  book  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament, 
which  professes  to  relate  past  occurrences,  m  there  a  sing-le  vu 
stance  of  allegory  **^  We  may  be  told  again  by  another  celebrated 
writer,  in  one  line,  that  *<  The  word  oy  God,  like  His  book  of  na- 
ture, teems  with  life;"  and  in  the  next  line,  we  may  find  him  dark« 
ening,  if  not  contradicting  his  own  position,  by  his  own  explana- 
tion of  it,  where  he  says,  "  livery  part  thereof  is  animated  by  tnci^ 
dent  and  character,"^    On  the  other  han4)  ve  may  be  taught  by 
authorities  equally  respectable  for  piety,  for  learning,  and  for  dig« 
nity,  that  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  contain  a 
tense  ^  which  is  styled  by  divines  i^^  prophetical^  evangelical^  mys- 
ticaly  and  spiritual  sense."%     We  may  hear  one  to  this  purpose 
assert,  that  «*  The  Therapeutas  (an  ancient  sect  of  the  Jews)  inter- 
preted the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  allegorically^  and  that 
being  wont  to  seek  out  the  spiritual  meaning  qf  the  lawy  they  more 
readily  embraced  the  gospel,  than  those  who  looked  ns  furtlher 
than  the  outward  letter***^     We  may  read  in  the  writings  of  ano- 
ther, that  <^  As  the  historical  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures  is  fetch- 
ed from  the  signification  of  words,  so  the  spiritual  from  the  signi- 
Jieation  of  those  things  which  are  signified  by  the  words,*' ff     We 
may,  in  like  manner,  hear  a  third  testifying  to  « the  double  sense 
of  prophecy  ;"^|  and  a  fourth  to  « the  conduct  of  the  mystic  aUe- 
gory  of  the  scriptures ;"  and  also  to  « the  two-fold  character  of 
T>2i\idy  lUeral  and  allegorical i'*^  and  a  fifth  to  the  testimony  of  the 

•  See  Bishop  Law's  Theory  of  Religion,  quoted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Bi- 
shop of  Landafftn  his  Apology  for  the  Bible,  p.  108. 

t  ^^^  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln^s  Elements  of  Christiaii  Theology,  part  I.  chapt^ 
It  P»  21. 

*  See  ditto,  p.  69. 

§  6ee  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  T  Gisburnc,  p.  174. 

11  See  Bishop  Home's  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  p.  10. 

•*  See  Archbishop  Wake  on  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  St  Barnabas. 

ft  Sec  Bishop  Hall'.-  Works,  folio  edition,  p.  533. 

-^*  See  Bishop  Hunl's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  PkophecieA 

JJ  bee  Bishop  Lowth  on  the  Hebrew  Poelrj',  Lect  XI, 
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primitive  fathers,  "  Who  (says  he)  were  unexceptionable  wit- 
nesses to  us  of  this  matter  of  fact,  that  9uch  a  [ttfiirttual]  method  of 
expounding  the  Fsalmsy  built  ufion  the  practice  of  the  Jifioatles  in 
their  writings  and  fireachingsy  did  universally  prevail  in  the  church 
from  the  beginning.***  We  may  next  consult  Vitringa,  Glassius, 
Witsius,  Waterlaf)d|  and  other  eminent  writers  who  have  discuss- 
ed the  subject ;  and  yet,  after  all,  the  grand  question  will  still  re- 
main to  be  asked  and  answered,  viz.  What  is  the  testimony  of  God 
himself  on  this  important  point  ?  In  other  words,  what  do  the  sa- 
cred scriptures  themselves  testify  concerning  themselves,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  written,  and  the  sense  in  which  they  aro 
to  be  understood  ? 

[^To  60  continued,'] 
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[Continued  from  page  295.J 

AD  UL  T  age,  that  state  of  life  in  which  man  acts  according  to 
his  own  judgment  and  understanding.  This  is  what  properly  con- 
stitutes an  adult^  and  not  so  much  the  number  of  years  which  a 
person  may  have  lived  ;  although  it  is  usual  to  say,  that  such'  or 
such  an  one  is  an  adult^  when  he  has  passed  his  twenty-first  year, 
because  in  that  time  he  generally  attains  to  such  a  state  of  intelli- 
gence and  discretion,  as  to  enable  him  to  judge  and  act  for  himself. 

They  who  are  in  the  affection  of  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
when  they  arrive  at  adult  age,  and  come  into  the  exercise  of  their 
own  understandings,  do  not  abide  in  the  doctrinals  of  their  parti- 
cular church  merely  because  they  were  educated  therein,  but  exa- 
mine and  compare  them  with  the  word,  to  see  whether  or  no 
they  are  agreeable  to  the  truth;  and  then,  after  deliberate  inquiry, 
and  full  conviction,  they  reject  whatever  is  contrary  thereto. 

T-hey  who  die  infants,  are  after  death  educated  in  heaven;  and 
as  they  receive  the  instnictions  of  intelligence  and  wisdom,  they 
^dually  put  off  their  infantile  appearance,  till  at  length  they 
become  adult  angels. 

They  who  die  adults^  carry  with  them  into  the  other  life  tlie 
memory  of  terrestrial  and  material  things,  and  with  it  a  natural 

*  See  Bishop  Home*9  Preface  to  his  Commsntary  on  the  Psalms,  p.  21, 
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corporeal  affections,  which  however  are  then  quiescent^  but  fixed. 
This  memoiyand  this  natural  corporeal  affection  form  the  plane  or 
ground-work  of  their  future  life,  into  which  their  spirUual 
thought  flows  and  terminates.  Hence  it  is,  that  whatever  a  man's 
prevailing  affection  be  in  this  world,  such  will  the^xed  haint  ofhU 
life  be  in  the  next.  Bat  infants,  who  die  such,  and  are  educated 
in  heaven,  have  no  such  plane  as  aduUgy  formed  from  the  material 
things  of  this  world,  but  a  natural-spiritual  plane,  formed  from  the 
things  of  the  afiiritual  world.  Hence  all  their  affections  and 
thoughts  are  of  a  more  pure  and  aftnituai  nature,  than  those  of 
persons  who  have  lived  to  aduU  age.  Moreover,  infants  after  death 
are  ignorant  of  their  having  been  bom  in  this  world,  but  consider 
themselves  as  natives  of  heaven,  acknowledging  no  other  £Either 
than  the  Lord.  Nevertheless,  the  state  of  men  who  live  to  be 
adults  in  this  world,  may  after  death  become  as  perfect  as  the 
state  of  infants  in  heaven,  provided  they  are  careful  to  remove 
from  themselves  the  corporeal  and  terrestrial  loves  of  self  and 
the  world,  and  in  their  place  receive  the  e/iiritual  loves  of  the 
Lord  and  their  neighbor. 

ADULTERATIOJ^^  the  perversion  of  what  is  good  and  true, 
but  more  particularly  of  what  is  good.  Thus  we  say^  the  goods 
of  the  woBO  are  adulterated^  and  its  truths  falsified, 

AD  UL  TER  y,  the  perversion  and  falsification  of  the  goods  and 
truths  of  the  holy  word.  Strictly  speaking,  adultery  means  the 
perversion  of  good,  and  whoredom  the  perversion  of  truth.  They 
who  are  not  in  the  good  and  truth  of  faith,  cannot  possibly  be  in 
conjugal  love :  and  they  who  place  their  delight  in  adulteries^  can- 
not have  faith  in  the  Lord.  Whenever  a  man  conmiits  adultery  in 
this  world,  and  finds  a  delight  therein,  heaven  is  shut  against  him, 
and  the  influx  from  hell  reaches  him.  As  the  essence  and  life  of 
heaven  consists  in  conjugal  love,  so  the  essence  and  life  of  hell 
consists  in  adultery.  The  reason  why  adulteries  are  now  so  com- 
mon in  the  Christian  world,  is,  because  the  church  is  at  an  end^ 
and  thus  there  is  no  longer  faith,  because  there  is  no  charity. 

ADUMBRATIOJSr^  the  covering  of  what  is  internal  by  some- 
thing external.  Thus  the  external  worship  of  the  Jews  was  an 
adumbration  of  internal  worship ;  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  is 
an  adumbration  of  its  spiritual  sense  ;  the  body  is  an  adumbration 
of  the  soul ;  and,  in  general,  the  natural  world  is  an  adumbration 
of  the  spiritual  world. 

ADUJ\rATIOJ^y  conjunction  by  mutual  love,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  societies  in  heaven,  whereby  they  form  one  man.     But  in 
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Helly  ^iunation  ib  effected  by  external  bonds,  such  as  the  fear  of 
punishment,  ^c.  whereby  all  the  infernal  societies,  collectively 
taken,  form  one  monster. 

AD  VENT*  The  Lord's  first  ad-vent  was  in  person,  when  he 
assumed  the  humanity :  but  his  second  advent^  which  has  taken 
place  at  this  day,  is  not  in  person,  but  in  his  word,  by  a  revelation 
of  its  Mfklritual  sense. 

AD  VERSAR  F,  evils  and  £dses  which  oppose  man  in  his  rege- 
neration. 

ADVERSITY,  Those  dispensations  of  providence,  which 
^eemadruerse  in  the  present  world, are  in  reality  conducive,  though 
in  a  most  hidden  way,  to  the  future  happiness  of  the  righteous* 
The  reason  why  the  wicked  are  in  general  more  prosperous  in 
this  life  than  the  good,  is  because  it  is  foreseen  by  the  Lord,  that 
to  the  latter,  riches  and  honors  would  prove  a  snare  \  wherefore 
to  them  adversity  is  rather  a  blessing  than  a  curse. 

ADVOCATE.  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  be  an  advocate  with 
the  Father  for  the  whole  human  race,  because  divine  truth  signi- 
fied by  the  Son,  which  proceeds  from  divine  good  signified  by  the 
Father,  is  the  only  medium  of  salvation,  and  as  it  were  fileade^ 
intereedesy  and  mediatee  for  man.  Mediation,  intercession,  and 
advoeateeAifif  are  predicated  of  the  divine  humanity  of  the  Lord| 
because  the  humanity  is  the  medium  of  conjunction  with  the 
divinity,  just  as  the  body  of  a  man  is  the  medium  whereby  his  soul 
may  be  approached. 

They  who  believe  that  the  divine  essence  consists  of  three  per- 
a<ms,  which  altogether  make  up  one  God,  form  to  themselves, 
while  reading  the  Hteral  sense  of  the  woan,  no  other  idea  of  me- 
diation and  intercession,  than  as  if  the  Lord  sat  at  the  right  hand 
of  hia  Father,  and  conversed  with  him,  as  one  man  converses  with 
another ;  and  as  if  he  made  supplication  to  the  Father  on  behalf  of 
men,  and  thus  became  their  advocate^  pleading  his  own  merits  in 
suffering  the  death  of  the  cross,  and  praying  that  he  would  on  these 
considerations  have  mercy  upon  them,  and  pardon  them.  Such  is 
the  idea  which  every  simple  person  first  forms  to  himself  from  the 
Hteral  sense  of  the  word,  concerning  the  Lord's  intercession  and 
mediation.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  literal  sense  of  the 
WORD  is  accommodated  to  the  comprehension  of  the  simple,  in 
order  thereby  gradually  to  introduce  them  into  genuine  interior 
truths ;  for  the  simple  have  no  other  idea  of  the  heavenly  kingdomi 
than  as  of  an  earthly  kingdom ;  nor  of  the  Father,  than  as  of  an 
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earthly  king;  nor  of  the  Lord,  than  as  of  the  king's  soiif  Who  1^ 
heir  to  the  crown  and  kingdom.    That  such  is  the    idea  of  the; 
simple,  is  very  evident  from  the  notions  which  the  apostles  tbem« 
selves  entertained  of  the  Lord's  kingdom;  for  they  at  first  sup- 
posed, like  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  that  the  Lord,  as  beings  the  Mes« 
siah,  would  be  the  greatest  king  upon  earth,  and  that  he  would 
exalt  them  above  all  the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  the  whole  world. 
But  when  they  heard  from  the  Lord  himself,  that  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world,  but  in  heaven,  then  they  could  not  but  imagine, 
that  his  kingdom  in  heaven  was  like  an  earthly  kingdom  ;  where- 
fore two  of  his  disciples,  James  and  John,  requested  as  a  favor, 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  sit,  the  one  at  his  right  hand,  and 
the  other  at  his  left.     On  which  occasion,  the  rest  of  the  discipleS) 
who  were  also  desirous  of  being  great  in  that  kingdom,  began  to 
be  displeased  with  their  two  brethren,  and  they  contended  amon^ 
themselves  which  should  be  the  greatest.     Now  as  this  idea  of 
worldly  glory  was  rooted  in  their  minds,  and  could  not  be  sudden/y 
extirpated,  therefore  the  Lord  answered  them  according  to  their 
states,  and  told  them  that  they  should  sit  upon  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  but  they  knew  not  what  the 
Lord  meant  by  twelve  thrones,  nor  what  by  the  twelve  tribes  oi 
Israel.     See  Mark  x.  37,  41.     Luke  xxii.  34,  30.     Matt  xix.  38. 
From  all  which  it  is  easy  to  see  what  idea  the  disciples  entertained 
of  the  Lord's  mediation  and  intercession  with  the  Father,  and  whence 
they  received  it.     But  the  man,  whose  sfiiricual  eyes  are  opened 
to  discern  the  interior  things  of  the  word,  has  a  very  different 
view  of  the  Lord's  mediation  and  intercession,  considering  it  not 
like  that  of  a  Son  with  his  Father  the  king,  but  like  the  Lord  of 
the  universe  accommodating^  him%c{f  to  the  wants  and  necessiues 
of  his  sinful  creatures ;   for  He  and  the  Father  are  not  two,  but 
one,  as  he  himself  teaches  in  John  xiv.  8  to  11.    The  reason  why 
he  is  called  a  Mediator,  Intercessor,  and  ^^fvocafr,  is,  because  by 
the  Son  is  meant  divine  truth,  and  by  the  Father  divine  good ; 
and  Mediation  is  effected  by  divine  truth,  as  thereby  access  is 
obtained  to  divine  good ;  for  divine  good  cannot  be  immediately 
approached,  being  in  itsC nature  like  the  intense  fire  of  the  sun;' 
divine  truth,  however,  may  be  approached,  this  being  like,  the  light 
proceeding  from  the  sun,  which  is  the  medium  of  communicatioa 
between  it  ard  man.     This  then  is  the  true  meaning  of  medlatioD 
and  intercession. 

But  as  this  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  te  be  clearly 
understood,  we  shall  take  tlus  opportunity  of  explaining  more  ful* 
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\y  why  the  Lord)  who  is  essential  divine  good,  and  the  real  sun  of 
heaven,  is  called  a  Mediator,  Intercessor,  and  Advocate  with  the 
Father.  When  the  Lord  was  in  the  world,  previous  to  his  com* 
plete  glorification,  he  was  divine  truth  ;  wherefore  he  was  then  a 
Mediator,  and  interceded  with  the  Father,  that  is,  with  the  essen- 
tial divine  good,  John  xiv.  16, 17.  Chap.  xvii.  9, 15,  17.  But  dfter 
his  humanity  was  fully  glorified,  then  he  is  called  a  Mediator  and 
Intercessor  on  this  account,  namely,  because  no  one  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  essential  divinity,  except  under  the  form  of  a  divine 
xnan;  much  less  can  any  one  be  conjoined  to  the  divinity,  except 
by  such  an  idea.  Whoever  thinks  of  the  divinity,  without  having 
the  idea  of  a  divine  man,  thinks  indeterminately ;  and  mdctermi- 
nate  idea,  or  an  idea  that  has  no  object  or  form  whereon  to  fall  and 
be  terminated,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  an  idea;  it  is  a  mere 
vague  notion,  that  ultimately  falls  into  nature,  and  becomes  like 
nothing,  and  consequently  has  no  power  of  effecting  conjunction 
with  the  divinity  either  by  faith  or  love ;  for  all  conjunction  neces- 
sarily requires  an  object  where  with  to  be  conjoined;  and  according 
to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  object,  such  is  the  conjunction. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  Lord  as  to  his  divine  humanity  is  called  a  Me- 
diator, Intercessor,  and  Advocate  ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  understood, 
that  he  mediates,  intercedes,  and  as  it  were  pleads  with  himself  for 
mankind,  and  not  with  any  Father  distinct  from  himself;  for  he  and 
the  Father  are  one  person,  like  the  soul  and  body  in  man. 
[To  be  continued.^ 
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A  TREATISE  ON  THE  OUIGIN  OF  THE  EARTU. 

[^Continued  from  fiage  316-3 

33.  But  this  egg  was  not  yet  fecundated ;  only  nature,  as  in  a 
most  sacred  cabinet,  there  deposited  her  most  precious  treasures 
and  choice  things,  and  had  set  forth  in  it  such  a  noble  apparatus, 
like  a  bride  in  the  expectation  of  her  spouse,  waiting  in  the  bride 
chamber  for  the  consummation  of  their  new  covenant.  When 
nature  had  thus  finished  her  part  of  the  work  to  her  satisfaction, 
and  as  it  were  brought  her  whole  circumference  into  this  egg  as 
a  centre,  the  supreme  mind  met  her  in  the  process,  and  of  himself, 
as  the  sun  of  life,  with  concentrated  ray9^  he  conceived  a  ««/iffr- 

Voi.  I.  X  X  ^0.  8. 
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teUBtialform^  or  soul ;  a  life,  a«  of  itself ^  infinite,  and  capable  of  ia« 
vfinity ;  and  infused  this  noble  treasure  into  this  little  egg.*     This 
was  the  first  connubial  pledge  of  that  union  which  should  take 
place  between  the  spiritual  essence  and  the  supreme  emanaivmt 
of  nature,  for  this  end,  that  the  causes  proceeding  from  infinity 
conceived  in  the  egg  of  the  great  world,  and  communicated  to  this 
little  egg,  might  finish  their  processes  in  nature,  and  afterward, 
by  a  connexion  with  the  infinite,  be  rendered  infinite;  so  that  by 
such  conjunction,  this  earth  might  be  united  as  a  court  to  the  celes- 
tial palace.     Hence,  from  the  continual  influence  of  ends  upon 
cnds,ai>d  uses  upon  uses,  it  would  appear  plainly,  that  ^ye-vy  thing 
proceeded  from  the  supreme  source  of  intelligence  and  w^isdom ; 
for  it  is  only  intelligence  that  can  consider  ends,  and  dispose  of 
means   in   proper  order  to  obtain  thcni,  and  nothing  but  virisdom 
has  the  ability  to  foresee,  and  so  direct  its  operations,  that  all  things 
in  producing  the  effect,  produce  also  the  desired  end.     One  only 
Piovidence  then  it  is,  that  can  direct  the  chain  of  consequences, 
in  which  every  link  or  minute  connexion  fills  its  place  to  consti- 
tute the  perfect  firmness  of  the  whole ;  and  moreover,  that  such 
a  chain  of  consequences  should  be  productive  of  perpetual  uses, 
so  associated,  that  whichsoever  of  these  links  seems  to  finish  a 
series  in  the  chain  of  uses,  only  ends  where  it  began ;  and  again 
proceeds  to  the  re -production  of  its  series,  in  which  respect  it 
never  ends. 

•  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  human  mind  can  hardly  be  perceived  in  a 
description  of  words,  according  to  their  general  acceptation ;  for  the  soul  is  a 
Spiritual  essence,  and  tiicreforc  not  easily  expressed  by  such  terms  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  natural  essences.  But  because  terms  and  forms  of  expression  must 
DC  used,  they  arc  to  be  sublimed,  by  raising  the  ideas  a*inexed  to  them,  and 
subtracting  Uie  finites  annexed  to  them,  by  nature,  which  may  be  done  by  the 
capacity  ot  the  intellect;  and  thus  the  eminent  faculties  of  the  soul  may  be  re- 
presented to  tlie  mind.  How,  therdfore,  a  distinct  idea  of  the  soul  may  be  in 
some  degree  insinuated  into  the  mind,  1  shall  endea^'or  to  deliver  in  the  fol- 
lowing. It  appears  then,  that  tlie  soul  is  the  only  thing  in  our  body  which 
lives ;  so  that  tlie  ability  in  us  to  Uve  and  to  be,  is  only  of,  or  through  the  90ul> 
other  things  pertaining  to  nature,  which  are  supposed  to  live,  only  act  from 
her  life ;  wherefore  the  soul  is  a  substance  so  real,  that  by  it  we  immediately 
exist  and  subsist,  ajid  without  it  we  are  not  bodies,  but  dust  Hence  there  is 
nothing  truly  substantial  in  living  bodies,  but  the  soul ;  the  rest,  as  acceisa- 
ries,  aie  assumed  on  lier  account,  that  Jier  intentions,  by  tlie  mediation  of  na- 
ture, may  produce  eflects  or  causes  in  a  series.  For  the  sublimer  life  is  that 
of  the  understanding,  and  to  understand  is  only  to  propose  ends,  and  so  dis- 
pone of  effects  by  the  ministration  of  nature,  that  the  uses  intended  may  have 
a  final  consequence  in  the  proposed  end.  By  a  little  reflection  on  the  opera- 
tion of  our  mmdsjit  is  sufHciently  plain,  that  to  propose  ends,  and  dispose  of 
or  foresee  them,  is  quite  different  from  the  ckuses  and  eflects  adjoined  to 
these :  that  ends  b}  intermediate  ends,  and  causes  by  mediating  causes, 
should  succeed,  and  so  pe.fect  the  whole  series. 
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34.  This  soul,  so  infused,  as  a  spark  struck  out  of  the  supreme 
mind,  was  no  sooner  inspired  into  the  egg,  but  it  began  actually  to 
represent  the  universe  to  itself,  by  the  intuition  of  pure  ends  and 
ideas ;  not  only  the  universe  of  nature,  like  brute  animals,  but  also 
universal  heaven,  with  its  riches  and  intelligence.  It  began,  there. 
fore,  as  with  a  certain  sacred  fire,  to  glow  inwardly,  and  dispose 
itself  as  •furnished  with  wings  to  descend  from  that  superior  height, 
whence  it  was  prodifced  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  atmosphere,  even  to  that  paradise  where  its  natal  egg 
was  produced ;  and  when  it  had  enjoyed  the  delights  there,  by 
means  of  organical  doors,  or  the  senses,  to  ascend  again,  and  turn- 
ing them  into  so  many  felicities,  affecting  the  interiors  of  the  soul 
itself  to  relate  her  experiences  in  heaven  ;  while  she  weighed  and 
considered  these  things  most  distinctly  in  her  ideas,  she  contem- 
plated the  means  suited  to  obtain  her  purpose,  which  once  pos- 
sessing, she  might  obtain  her  wishes  ;  where  behold  nature  was 
ready  with  her  needful  assistance,  being  a  joint  guest  with  the 
soul  in  the  same  egg,  and  offered  her  most  ready  aid,  whensoever 
called  upon,  to  accommodate  herself  most  fsuthfully  with  all  her 
concentered  powers  to  the  intentions  of  the  mind :  for  these  were 
so  ordipately  disposed  in  the  egg,  that  while  the  soul  only,  from 
the  point  in  it  answering  to  the  naval,  contemplated  the  ends  she 
had  represented  in  herself,  and  proposed  to  put  them  in  execution, 
thcBe^  as  only  waiting  for  her  orders  in  the  first  i-udiments  of  their 
forms,  spontaneously  obeyed  her  will.  For  nature  with  her  sub- 
stantial powers  of  the  world,  and  the  world  with  the  substantial 
powers  of  nature,  as  excited  into  action  by  nothing,  were  so  form- 
ed and  disposed,  as  to  obey,  like  bond-slaves  without  any  choice  of 
their  own,  intelligent  minda  or  s/iiritual  eaaencea  as  their  Gods  of 
creators,  and  in  all  that  was  ordained  by  them,  to  confonn  them- 
selves^ most  obsequiously ;  upon  which  account  nature  was  only 
constituted  as  subservient  to  mind,  that  she  might  bring  the  /lur- 
poae  or  decreea  of  the  supreme  mind  into  effects,  and  thus  might 
continually  turn  them  into  use ;  for  all  the  intermediate  ends  or  in- 
tentions in  a£t  and  effect  are  called  uaea  ;  and  so  far  they  may  be 
tinily  called  uses,  as  they  conspire  and  tend,  in  a  series  after  their 
•wn  manner,  to  produce  the  last  termor  principal  end  of  the  series. 

35.  The  soul  glowing  with  such  a  desire,  as  a  mind  in  the  image 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  began  also  to  form  herself  a  little  world,  or 
iQucrocosm,  after  the  pattern  of  the  great  one,  but  not  out  of  no- 
thing; from  an  eternal  decree  it  was  purposed,  that  she  sheulfl 
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elothe  hers'^lf  with  nature,  as  a  body,  and  act  in  it  as  a  deity,  that 
should  govern  it  by  her  free  will  with  understanding,  and  so  ma- 
nage the  reins  of  its  nature  according  to  her  intuitions,  that  she 
had  only  lo  propose  her  intentions,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature, 
concentered  in  the  structure  of  the  nerves,  would  rush  into  ac- 
tion, ( on  Cormablc  to  these  intentions,  of  their  own  accord;  by 
which  means  also,  universal  nature  would  evidently  represent  in 
herself,  as  in  a  li  tie  image,  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  great  Cre- 
mator of  all  things,  Nothing  prevented  her  intention ;  from  the 
fountain  of  her  life,  as  from  a  little  star  in  the  apparatus  of  the  egg, 
her  virtue  began  to  vibrate  rays,  by  which  she  first  of  all  described 
little  spheres,  revolving  in  and  out  of  the  celestial  form,  and  con« 
stituted  of  these  a  certain  olympus,  or  little  heaven  in  miniature, 
which  was  to  b^  the  residence  of  the  intelligences,  and  their  at- 
tendant sciences  and  experiences.  From  this  last  production,  and 
its  fine  winding  stamina  being  in  appearance  like  clouds  drawn 
out,  she  deduced  all  the  principal  nerves,  that  by  them  she  might 
fashion  and  finish  the  organical  texture  of  the  body,  with  its  bowels 
and  members;  after  this  manner  she  began  to  make  herself  as  it 
were  stairs,  whereby  she  might  descend  from  the  supreme  view 
of  nature,  where  now  she  resided,  to  its  lowest,  and  so  into  para* 
disc. 

S6.  But  all  was  as  yet  in  the  eg^^  wliere  such  rudiments  of  life, 
liccording  to  the  augmentation  of  matter,  began  to  swell  gently ; 
and  that  the  work  might  be  completed  under  the  divine  favor,  there 
was  nothing  in  nature  which  did  not  concur  vehemently  and  dili- 
gently to  assist  in  it.  The  tree  of  life  itself,  which  bore  this  golden 
apple  of  life,  formed  its  branch  into  a  soft  and  yielding  tt(ertt«,an<l 
covering  this  with  tender  rind  and  the  softest  of  its  leaves,  ex- 
tracted from  the  surrounding  foliage  nourishing  sap,  consulting 
its  own  support  only.  The  other  trees  stationed  round  this,  which 
crowned  the  centre  of  the  grove,  directed  their  roots  thither,  de- 
lighted that  sodthings  of  life  from  their  vegetable  juices  might  be 
shared  among  them.  The  sun  dared  not  approach  too  near  this 
last  egg  of  his  world,  in  which  the  spiritual  light  glowed  so  ar- 
clently ;  only  his  rays  were  transmitted  through  the  lucid  apple, 
which  tempered  ihe  heat,  as  when  the  channelled  tubes  of  flowers 
break  their  force.  The  air  with  its  soft  breathing  zephyrs  indeed 
hovered  near,  but  was  withheld  from  approaching  farther,  lest  it 
should  disturb  th-  fine  web  of  life  in  its  origin,  by  ruder  blasts,  or 
pxpand  the  delicate  lungs,  now  in  their  first  rudiments,  before  the 
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proper  time.  The  bushy  shrubs  expressed  their  care  of  the 
growing  btith,  stretching  out  their  arms  as  it  were  to  sustain  the 
burden  of  the  leafy  mother,  and  receive  the  birth  when  excluded. 
Others  prepared  a  cradle,  and  collecting  soft  down  which  was 
scattered  in  the  air,  made  a  couch  of  cotton  for  it.  In  a  word) 
every  thing  around  was  diligently  and  officiously  employed,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  this  new-forming  image  of  the  world ; 
for  all  things  were  so  circumstanced,  as  to  accommodate  them* 
selves,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mind,  to  assist  in  this  her  operation. 

37.  Neither  was  nature  only  present  with  her  ready  helps  and 
assistances,  but  also  heaven  favored  the  work ;  for  her  inhabitants 
were  dispatched  on  purpose  to  second  it»  and  direct  the  opei*ation8 
of  nature ;  as  likewise  to  prohibit  any  thing  from  infesting  this 
sacred  grove,  for  instantly  when  any  ferocious  animals  passed  the 
limits  marked  out  for  them  by  the  heavenly  inhabitants,  they  were 
seized  with  a  sudden  tremor,  and  fled  far  distant  into  their  denS| 
or  crouching  down  with  bended  knees,  did  reverence  as  to  their 
Prince  and  Lord.  Parts  also  of  these  angels  kept  watch  at  a  dis- 
tance, at  the  entrance  into  this  grove ;  for  pure  spiritual  essences 
or  minds  free  from  nature,  by  the  mere  redundance  of  power  issu- 
ing from  them,  can  strike  with  such  an  awe,  that  inferior  beings, 
as  stupid  and  impotent,  fall  into  convulsive  motions. 

38.  All  things  were  now  ready  prepared,  and  the  prolific  branch, 
according  to  the  time  of  its  pregnancy,  bowed  itself  down  to  the 
ground  by  degrees,  till  at  last  its  burthen  was  deposited  in  the 
soft  couch  provided  for  it.  The  heavenly  essences  also,  clothed 
with  white  cloudy  garments,  stood  attending,  and  saw  that  all 
things,  as  it  was  provided,  were  administered  conformably,  accu- 
rately, and  obsequiously  by  nature.  Hence  the  months  being  com- 
pleted, then  being  so  many  years ;  the  child,  well  knowing  its  ap- 
pointed time  of  exclusion,  (for  to  that  the  first  stamina  of  his  ex- 
istence prompted)  broke  through  the  membranes  which  included 
him,  and  by  his  own  proper  efforts  sprung  into  this  world  and  its 
paradise,  so  much  longed  for  from  the  first  moment  of  his  life; 
and  immediately  opened  his  mouth  to  the  air  by  his  own  instanta- 
neous act,  drawing  it  into  his  nostrils  and  breast  as  a  new  inmate 
and  Bfiirit  of  life^^  for  which  he  had  already  prepared  these  as  re- 

*  By  the  breath  of  lives  breathed  into  Adam,  Gen.  ii.  7-  according  to  the 

external  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  understood  the  soul,  but  the  air  by  which 

the  r  flpi'-ation  exists^  and  the  active  life  of  the  body,  8ic.    [What  b  snder* 

.  stood  in  the  internal  sense  of  the  word,  by  this  passage,  may  be  seen  in  the 

Heavenly  mysteries,  viz*  the  cudowin^  man  w«th  the  perceptioo  of  what  in 
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ceptacles :  opening  by  the  admission  of  the  w  the  lobes  of  his 
lungs,  as  a  place  of  exercise,  he  began  to  exercise  such  parts  of  the 
body  as  were  already  in  his  power,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  their 
offices.  The  most  choice  flowers  round  about  his  cradle  bi'eathed 
odors  from  their  inmost  pores,  and  infused  them  into  the  air, 
which  was  satiated  with  sweets,  and  exhilarated  all  the  blood  of 
this  infant,  now  rushing  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs  with  choice 
dainties.  Whatever  was  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  with  a  cer- 
tain pleasing  festivity  seemed  in  their  own  manner  to  celebrate  this 
natal  hour,  as  if  conscious  of  the  fact ;  for  all  the  efiTulgency  of 
heaven  then  beamed  forth  to  publish  the  glad  tidings,  the  angck 
in  chorus  vibrating  the  rays  of  glory  which  encircled  thern^  as  so 
many  marks  of  light  and  applause  terminating  this  scene,  which 
was  the  third  in  order. 

SECTION  THE  SECOND-CONCERNING  THE  INFANCY  OF  THE 
FIRST  BEGOTTEN,  OR  ADAM. 

39.  It  was  the  time  of  midnight,  and  the  stars  of  heaven,  as 
hailing  the  glad  occasion,  shined  not  with  twinkling  rays,  but 
glowed  with  a  certain  flamy  refulgence,  hastening  their  flight  to 
the  west;  when  Aurora  in  her  rise  dissipated  their  splendor,  and 
immediately  opened  the  day  for  the  rising  sun.     The  celestial  in- 
telligences, as  was  observed  before,  stood  round  the  infant,  and 
with  their  vibrating  glories  of  essential  light  took  care,  lest  the 
rays  of  any  other  luminary  should  first  kindle  up  the  lamp  of  this 
new  life.     They  rejoiced  also  to  behold  that  infant,  the  first  bom 
and  the  hope  of  mankind,  lying  supine  on  his  face  and  breast,  with 
his  tender  hands  joined  together,  and  elevated  to  heaven  in  a  wor- 
shipping posture  i  his  lips  also  moving  as  in  the  most  pure  act  of 
thanksgiving  to  his  supreme  Creator  and  Parent,  who  had  now 
finished  the  creation  of  the  world  in  him,  ndt  only  to  be  reverenced 
with  the  mind,  but  also  with  a  certain  correspondent  posture  and 
habit  of  the  body. 

40.  The  infant  was  naked,  but  surrounded  with  the  most  mild 
spring  like  a  vaporous  bath,  of  so  fair  and  elegant  a  countenance, 
as  if  bom  to  a  divine,  not  a  moital  life.  Innocence  herself  shone 
forth  in  his  face  in  all  her  native  candor  and  purity  ;  for  the  features 

good  and  what  is  true,  or  the  will  of  good,  and  the  ^perception  of  truth,  ind 
thus  a  soul  lives.  By  this  pari  of  scnpture  is  also  sijpiiheil,  tliat  man  is  an 
organ  of  life,  and  not  life  itself;  for  lii'e  and  light  are  not  creatable,  but  man 
was  cieated  a  form  recepiivc  of  life,  and  the  eye  a  form  recciitivc  of  light. 
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'^ere  such  an  exact  index  to  the  mind,  that  every  nerve  transmit- 
ted some  of  its  lucid  rays  into  the  lineaments  of  lines  or  the  face ; 
and  stamped  its  original  in  the  mind  so  exactly  there,  that  it  was 
no  other  than  the  mind  in  an  human  form.  Every  thing  was  also 
.  transacted  (in  the  compound)  under  her  auspices  and  direction ; 
for  as  the  body  existed  from  the  mind,  so  it  subsisted  from  her ; 
insomuch,  that  while  she  was  inwardly  delighted  with  her  body, 
the  countenance  immediately  smiling,  represented  the  delight  of 
its  mind,  which  greatly  heightened  its  bestuty.  Thus  the  soul,  as 
a  certain  active  power,  governed  the  powers  of  this  her  body,  and 
united  it  to  the  performance  of  all  necessary  functions ;  and  taught 
it  to  incline  itself  to  the  breasts,  many  of  which  were  held  forth 
by  its  maternal  branch,  to  press  them  lyith  its  fingers,  and  draw 
the  milk  into  its  mouth ;  revolve  that  nourishment  over  the  tongue 
and  palate,  in  order  to  swallow  it ;  after  a  copious  suckling,  to  lie 
down  again ;  and  many  other  particulars,  which  were  only  and  pe- 
culiarly inspired  into  tliis  infant.  Bom  and  educated  under  the 
tutelage  of  celestial  beings,  in  the  very  order  of  life  and  nature, 
^vithout  a  nurse,  for  in  such  a  case,  not  the  least  circumstance  of 
its  trifling  actions  could  be  hid  from  the  omniscient  Creator  before 
the  rise  of  worlds;  neither  indeed  could  the  least  of  these  evade 
his  providence. 

[7*0  be  continued.^ 
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ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  SOLOMON. 

It  appears  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  point  of 
view  in  which  we  ought  most  truly  to  estimate  the  character  of 
Solomon,  a  man  so  favored  as  to  be  deemed  more  worthy  than 
any  of  his  numerous  brethren  of  succeeding  to  the  th.  ,  of  his 
father  David.  It  was  he  to  whom  the  builtling  of  the  first  x  -  le 
was  especially  consigned  by  the  divine  command.  It  was  he  who 
ruled  over  Jerusalem  forty  years,  with  unexampled  prosperity, 
and  uninterrupted  peace.  Yet,  in  the  decline  of  life,  he  fell  to 
idolatry,  seduced  by  the  intimate  connections  he  had  formed  witl^ 
the  strange  women  of  the  land. 

To  take  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  character  of  Solomon,  we 
should  consider  him«as  a  man  merely,  and  also,  as  a  prince.     In 
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his  private  capacity  the  scriptures  have  said  little  of  the  kingi 
unless  where  the  close  relation  betwixt  that  and  his  public  capa- 
city required  it.  He  is  said  to  have  been  skilled  in  commerce, 
and  endowed  with  extensive  knowledge  of  natural*  history.  Uu 
proverbs  exhibit  to  us  a  proof,  that  man  is  a  homogeneous  beic^t 
all  the  world  over,  from  first  to  last.  This  book  containing  the 
same  shrewd  common  sense  vernacular  as  is  current  at  the  present 
day,  amongst  ouf  most  sagacious  fellow-citizens. 

The  government  of  the  Jews  being  a  theocracy,  it  may  be  fairif 
admitted  that  the  king  of  Israel  was  the  terrestrial  represehtaUre 
of  their  heavenly  King.  A  temporal  authority,  correspondent  with 
that  of  heaven.  It  is  in  this  public  station  particularly  that  it  be- 
hoves us  to  contemplate  the  character  of  Solomon.  As  to  the 
mere  man,  and  his  private  transactions,  it  would  not  comport  with 
the  dip;nity  of  the  sacred  penman,  to  gratify  our  sensual  curiositf 
by  giving  details  of  them.  It  was  wisely  withheld ;  for  in  thu 
age  and  nation  the  practice  of  poligamy,  being  universally  admit- 
ted by  lavfy  any  discussions  on  such  domestic  affairs  would  not  be 
very  desirable  in  a  more  enlightened  day,  whilst  the  more  noble 
functions  of  the  king  of  Israel  are  detailed  throughout.  On  these 
we  may  dwell,  and  from  their  history  draw  many  precious  lessons. 

Those  who  view  Solomon  as  a  royal  minister,  dispensing  all 
manner  of  political  blessings  to  his  favored  country,  are  not  only 
to  consider  him  in  those  his  immediate  relations  with  his  own 
country,  but  as  an  emblem  of  the  king  of  the  promised  Jerusalem, 
the  Lord  himself.  He  was  by  natural  correspondence,  king  of 
Jerusalem  actually.  He  is  by  spiritual  correspondence,  king  re-. 
presentativcly,  of  the  Jerusalem  promised  spiritually.  Such  are 
the  sublime  views  attached  to  the  name  of  Solomon. 

His  connection  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  appears  to  have 
been  mutually  advantageous,  and  of  course  friendly.  Hiram  was 
eminently  skilled  in  architecture ;  he  directed  the  buil<Ung  of  the 
temple,  for  which  he  had  as  a  recompense  twenty  cities  in  Galilee, 
bordering  on  the  dominions  of  Tyre,  besides  many  conunercial 
advantages,  which  the  context  leaves  to  presume.  It  appears 
from  the  sequel  that  the  choice  of  Hiram  did  great  credit  to  the 
king's  judgment,  the  work  being  completed  in  the  most  elegant 
style.  There  is  too  a  trait  of  political  ability  in  this  part  of  the 
history,  for  by  a  natural  propensity,  the  power  of  the  king  of  Tyre 
would  be  engaged  to  protect  so  conspicuous  a  monument  of  Tf- 
rian  genius.     Similar  to  this  may  be  reckoned  his  matrimonial 
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tlltance  with  Pharaoh,  whose  daughter  he  espoused.  Thus  was 
two  opposite  '  points  in  his  territory  covered  from  attack  by  the 
wisest  policy.  He  connected  himself  intimately  with  Tyre,  whose 
mercantile  habits  and  domestic  requirements  peculiarly  fitted  her 
for  an  alliance  with  the  agricultural  Israelites.  With  the  scienti- 
fic Egyptians,  he  did  not  disdain  to  connect  himself  and  kingdom* 
Tor  this  <'  atore«hnuse  of  literature"  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a 
flourishing  theocracy.  So,  there  was  fieace  all  the  daya  qf  Solo* 
mon.  Nor  did  the  king  seem  ignorant  of  that  important  maxim 
in  affairs  of  state  s  that,  for  a  nation  to  enjoy  peace,  it  must  be  pre- 
pared for  war;  we  find  accordingly,  that  the  army,  consisting  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  chariots  of  war,  are  described  as  being  nu- 
merous, and  well  appointed ;  for  Solomon,  though  possessing  the 
highest  degree  of  confidence  in  the  protecting  power  of  Jehovah, 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  divine  order  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  man's  co-operation  with  omnipotence,  bf 
the  natural  means  appointed  for  such  purposes;  and  that  however 
peaceable  and  just  his  own  policy  might  be,  he  knew  that  with  his 
barbarian  neighbors,  who  were  not  under  the  influence  of  divine 
injunctions,  the  possession  of  adequate  means  of  defence  was  the 
proper  guarantee  against  their  lawless  ambition.  So,  the  king- 
dom had  fieace  all  the  daye  a/ Solomon. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  derived  merely  from  the  literal,  might 
be  lengthened  considerably  without  lessening  the  interest  excited 
by  the  history  of  so  famous  a  king ;  but  as  the  principal  end  in  view 
is  to  give  some  lessons  from  the  internal  sense  of  Solomon's  his- 
tory, to  this  part  of  the  design  we  shall  immediately  proceed. 

When  David  (Divine  Truth)  had  established  the  Lord's  king« 
dom,  by  adherence  to  the  law,  by  virtue  of  which,  power  and  vic- 
tory were  given  him  over  his  enemies,  he  prepares  to  build  a 
house  of  God,  or  for  God.  The  truth  having  so  far  regenerated 
the  kingdom,  preparation  was  made  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  ad- 
vantages thus  obtained,  by  the  initiation  of  the  people  into  celestial 
goodj  called  the  Lord's  house.  This  is  tlie  sfiiritual  state  of  peace 
and  prosperity  signified  by  the  reign  of  Solomon,  generally,  when 
the  whole  man  or  church  is  under  the  influence  of  celestial  love. 
But  as  David  was  a  <<  man  of  war,"  this  distinguished  honor  was 
withheld  from  him.  David  was  obliged  to  contend  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  people  in  the  land  which  God  had  given  them,  and 
the  internal  dissentions  of  the  nation  were  amongst  the  most  un- 
pleasant of  the  scenes  of  his  life,  particularly  in  surmounting  the 
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power  of  a  family-  be  was  caUed  on  to  supplant.  So  those,  who  ilk 
the  present  daj  are  called  to  the  pleasing  and  necessary  ofl&ce  o£ 
teaching  the  truths  diyine  of  the  JftvfChurch<,  are  like  David, men 
of  S'ar,  and  incapable  of  enjoymg,  from  the  militant  state  o£  the 
church  at  this  time,  tiie  higher  pleasures  attainable  hereafter  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  For  every  man  of  the  new  church  will  sens- 
biy  feel  how  much  this  tnental  warfare  obstructs  that  plenitude  of 
peace  he  might  otherwise  eii^y,  were  aU  co-operating;  in  a  state 
of  coi-dial  charity  and  brotherly  love. 

We  perceive  that  Solomon  was  anointed  king  by  Zadok  and 
Nathan,  by  command  of  David,  hereby  representing,  that  by  the 
means  of  the  supreme  power  of  Truth  (David)  and  its  sobordiDate 
powers  of  rational,  natural,  &c.  Celestial  Good  is  ii^ducted  on  the 
throne,  (or  chief-place)  m  man's  affections.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
read  of  so  many  ehanges  among  the  principal  officers,  at  the  ac« 
cession  of  the  new  sovereign,  many  of  his  father's  principal  ser* 
vants  having  been  dbplaced;  indicative,  (in  the  spiritual  state)  of 
the  different  powers  and  quaHilcs  of  the  mind,  accessary  and  auxi* 
liary,  in  the  different  stages  of  the  regeneration;  what  serves  in 
one  state  will  not  serve  for  the  succeeding  one,  but  is  dismissed 
to  make  way  for  what  is  suitable  to  the  existing  state. 

Pharaoh  signifies,  throughout,  natural  science ;  by  Splomon's 
taking  his  daughter  to  wife,  indicates  the  close  conjugality  exist- 
ing between  love  to  the  Lord,  or  celestial  love,  and  an  affection  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  means  necessary  for  producing  natural  uses. 
So  Salomon  was  skilful  in  all  manner  of  noble  improvements,  such 
as  public  buildings,  fountains,  aqueducts,  and  roads,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  military  stores,  merchandise,  and  provisions, 
some  of  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  travellers,  are  yet 
remaining,  the  mouldering  monuments  of  his  advanUgeous  alli- 
ance with  Pharaoh*s  daughter. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  she  had  a  house  set  apart 
fcr  herself  alone;  she  was  not  admitted  to  occupy  the  apartnM«t9 
allotted  for  noble  uses ;  for  in  the  mind  of  a  wise  man,  trety 
thought  or  idea  is  arranged  in  its  proper  place  and  order,  so  that 
no  conrusion  may  arise  between  natui*al  things,  spiritual  things, 
and  celestial  things ;  each  dwelleth  in  its  own  house. 

But  that  part  of  Solomon's  history,  which  more  than  any  other 
attracts  the  attention  and  excites  the  risibility  of  ignorant  scofflers, 
is  the  vast  number  of  wives  and  concubines  dedicated  to  his  use, 
a  point  which  will  not  be  passed  over  silently  in  this  review  of  the 
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MEte  of  that  great  kingy  persuaided  at  vte  are  that  there  is  nothing 
peculiarly  repubive  to  a  reasoning  mind  even  in  this  part  of  his 
liistory. 

In  order  to  judge  of  an  indiTidval  fairly,  we  tnuit  not  judge  him 
hj  ex  /uiMt  Jucto  lawg,  which  were  not  intended  to  operate  on  him, 
which  had  no  existence  in  his  time,  nor  at  all  suiubie  to  the  pe« 
>hMfi>f  time  we  are  treating  of^  however  excellent  they  might  be 
intrinsically,  and  necessary  at  a  subsequent  penod.  Such  are  the 
laws  which  establish  monogamy,  introduced  long  after  Solomon's 
tune  under  the  christian  dispensation. 

There  was  no  limit  in  the  revealed  Jewish  law,  to  the  number  of 
wives.  It  was  discretionary  with  the  Jews,  though  the  number 
engaged,  we  are  informed,  seldom  exceeded  four ;  and  a  cause  caa 
be  assigned  for  this  indulgence,  which  sufficiently  justifies  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,  in  the  practice  that  prevailed  in  Palestine 
and  its  neighborhood,  of  destroying  female  infants,  for  which  the 
•^nission  of  polygamy  was  a  sure  political  remedy,  independent 
of  whatever  advantages,  profitable  or  pleasurable,  might  have  been 
anticipated  by  connexions  formed  with  the  women  of  the  land, 
who  were  spared  from  the  general  destruction  at  the  conquest. 

Under  such  circumstances,  with  entire  liberty  to  pursue  the 
dictates  of  his  fancy  in  regard  to  concubbes  and  wiyes^  we  can  no 
more  wonder  at  their  number,  than  we  can  at  any  otiier  magnifi* 
cent  object  of  his  establishment.  It  was  not  the  possession,  it  ap- 
pears, of  so  much  of  this  kind  of  superfluous  luxury,  that  became 
the  base  of  a  censdre  against  Solomon,  it  was  from  his  being  led 
away  by  the  strange  wives,  that  is,  those  who  were  not  Jews,  to 
participate  in  the  idolatrous  rites  of  tlieir  worship. 

Ko  man  could  be  more  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  thraldom 
t>f  his  existing  state  and  condition,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  life, 
than  Solomon  himself,  on  perceiving  his  own  aberrations  from  the 
divine  law,  the  light  of  which  still  illuminaud  his  understanding, 
wVil^t  the  heat  of  affection  for  it  no  longer  warmed  his  heart,  or 
influenced  his  will ;  for  even  iii  the  act  of  sinning  we  find  him 
loudly  deploring  the  prevalence  ofa  power  over  him,  which,  spring- 
ing up  insidiously  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  had  stript  him 
of  his  Divine  Master's  favor,  and  rendered  him  incapable  of  any 
longer  representing  the  majesty  of  Jehovah,  in  the  Jewish  king- 
dom and  church. 

To  the  extensive  range  of  sensual  pleasures  enjoyed  by  Solo- 
mon, we  would  direct  the  eye  of  the  debauchee,  in  order  to  teach 
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him  how  best  to  moltiply  the  quantum  of  his  pleasures.  First  aslr 
and  receire  divine  wisdom,  and  the  pleasures  attendant  on  these  he 
will  find  far  beyond  what  any  mere  sensualist  can  enjoy.  For 
whDst  the  appetites  crave  for  enjoyment,  it  is  this  divine  wisdom 
which  constantly  directs  the  most  refined  and  delicious  methods 
of  enjoying,  and,  as  in  the  example  before  us,  multiplies  the  capa- 
cities of  enjoyment,  by  awakening  a  thousand  sensations,  to.  which 
mere  corporeality  is  otherwise  dead.  The  enjoyment  is  even  en- 
hanced by  the  rapid  glances  of  conscience  into  futurity,  into  the 
end  of  all  worldly  enjoyment,  however  refined.  So  the  judicious 
painter  leaves  a  barren  heath,  or  rocky  summit,  in  the  rear  of  his 
beautiful  parterres  and  meadows  and  cornfields,  to  enhance,  by 
contrast,  the  nearer  and  more  exquisite  tints  of  nature  and  art. 

The  wives  and  concubines  are,  by  correspondence^  iJlusirative  of 
the  great  and  multiplied  powers  of  will,  by  means  of  various  afTec- 
tions  in  the  king.     We  would  appeal  to  the  best  of  living  men 
whether,  like  Solomon,  after  a  long  period  of  prosperity,  when  al* 
most  forgetting  there  was  an  enemy  in  existence,  they  were  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasing  contemplations  of  the  past,  and  relaxed  by  conti' 
nuous  enjoyment,  they  have  not  found  themselves,  almost  before 
they  were  aware,  in  the  arms  of  temptation.     Yet  it  is  the  whole 
life,  and  not  by  any  incidental  acts  of  life,  the  result  of  perhaps  for- 
tuitous but  imperious  circumstances,  that  man  will  be'  finally 
judged;  by  his  ruling  love,  and  not  by  casual  passions,  permitted 
often  for  gracious  purposes ;  a  lesser  evil  to  exterminate  a  greater; 
as  in  the  admission  of  polygamy,  infant  murder  is  radically  extin- 
guished, without  any  express  authority  from  the  law  for  a  prac- 
tice which  was  to  be  afterwards  invalidated  by  a  more  perfect  dis- 
pensation. 

Whilst  Solomon's  strange  wives,  or  base  affections,  led  him  from 
the  Holy  Ttmfiley  wherein  was  the  Divine  Foiccy  to  the  hills  and 
groves,  representing  those  external  opinions,  and  loves,  which  are 
still  left  unsubdued  in  the  natural  mind  of  man,  as  were  those 
higher  places  and  groves  of  Canaan  by  king  David,  and  which  had 
tlieir  subordinate  uses.  But  not  for  the  king  nor  the  Jews  to  wor- 
ship in.  That  those  devoted  hearts,  who  adored  the  splendor  of 
Unra  and  Thummim,  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  again  entan- 
gled in  the  yoke  of  bondage,  is  evincive  of  those  alternations  of 
state  to  which  our  nature  is  subject  by  the  immutable  laws  of  crea- 
tion, and  that  in  the  clwrch  of  the  A> to  Jerusalem^  there  will  be 
such  alternations,  by  which  goodness  and  truth  may  be  siiil  mors 
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and  more  .effectually  elerated  and  fixed,  in  the  nature  of  the  be- 
lieving man.  As  the  Spartans  intoxicated  their  slaves  that  they 
might  afford  to  tlieir  children  a  frightful  example  of  the  evils  of 
drunkennees,  we  trust  that  the  evils  of  the  human  proprium,  will 
operate  similarly  on  every  man  of  Abraham's  seedy  who,  encamped 
in  the  desert,  turns  his  back  on  the  leeks  and  onions  and  other 
earthy  produce  of  Egypt. 

The  subject  might  be  extended  to  many  volumes,  but  for  tho, 
present  it  shall  be  closed.  T. 


FOR  THE  HALCYON  LUMINARY. 

C.  B.  OJV   WjiR—ATo.  II. 

Much  has  been  said,  of  late,  against  the  barbarous  and  unjust 
practice  of  duelling,  and  all  that  can  be  ssdd  against  it  is  relatively 
true  against  the  practice  of  war,  which  is  a  kind  of  great  duel 
between  a  couple  of  nations.  If,  therefore,  duelling  is  unholy, 
unchristian,  and  detestable,  war  is  so.  One  nation  injures  or 
affronts  another  neighboring  one,  which  demands  recompense  and 
acknowledgment  of  tlie  former ;  concession  and  recompense  are 
refused ;  menaces  ensue ;  the  challenge  is  accepted ;  and  depre- 
dation, wrath,  revenge,  war,  carnage,  and  hosts  of  evils,  rain  the 
innocent  with  the  injurious. 

Christian,  to  whom  does  vengeance  belong  ?  It  does  not  belong 
to  man,  nor  to  nations ;  for  God  says—'*  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I 
will  repay  it.'*  Therefore  men  are  commanded  "  not  to  avenge 
themselves."  For  to  avenge  ourselves,  is  to  get  into  self,  and  de- 
part from  God.  Not  to  avenge  ourselves  is  to  deny  self;  and  trust 
wholly  in  God,  which  U  the  duty  of  every  one.  Now,  that  which 
is  a  mean  to  make  us  trust  the  most  in  Jehovah,  must  necessarily 
be  best.  Self-defence,  that  selfish  principle,  has  a  tendency  to 
confide  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  deny  God,  instead  of  denying  self, 
and  taking  up  the  cross,  and  following  Jesus  Christ  (the  price  of 
peace  J  in  the  regeneration,  or  regenerating  heart. 

My  Christian  brethren  ought,  for  such  reasons,  not  to  avenge 
themselves,  aor  resist,  by  the  fleshly  arm  of  violence,  the  natural 
injuries,  brought  on  us  by  impious  men.  A  christian's  weapons 
of  war  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual.  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  else  would  his  servants  fight,  as  he  himself  said. 
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But  individoals  and  nations  cannot  sabmit  to  thifl«  They  saf  self- 
defence  is  the  first  ^ la«r  of  natare:"  and  who  can  forego  it?  An* 
swer,  those  who  are  united  to  that  which  is  superior  to  nature  ; 
even  to  that  which  causes  us,  contrary  to  nature,  to  love  our  ene- 
mies. For  God  loved  us  while  we  were  his  enemies;  and  we,  bj 
loving  them,  become  godlike,  and  godly.  He  that  lovem  hat 
neighbor  as  himsel£^  cannot  kill,  or  plunder  them ;  consequently 
cannot  go  to  war  against  them ;  but  chooses,  not  to  expose  but 
preserve  his  own  life,  or  the  lives  of  others.  He  considers  wars  as 
great  evils,  which  originate  from  wicked  lusts  that  war  in  them. 
That  we  must  not  do  evil  or  iniquity  that  good  may  come  out  of  it 
But  that  we  must  do  good  for  injury,  overcoming  it  by  dobg 
good  to  them  who  do  evil  to  us. 

No%  no  I  safTs  the  unsubdued  natures,  whose  god  is  self,  ^ve  will 
avenge  ourselves,  and  support  the  dignity  and  honor  of  human  na- 
ture, by  violence,  against  any  who  injure  or  insult  us.     Blood  for 
blood;  violence  for  violence;  injury  for  injury;  is  the    law  of 
justice  by  Moses.     As  others  do  to  us  we  will  do  to  them.     Thus 
they  reject  the  golden  rule  of  our  Saviour,  and  forgive  not^  that 
they  may  be  forgiven ;  nor  do  to  others,  as  they,  on  a  change  of 
circumstances,  would  be  done  unto.    They  talk  a  great  deal  about 
honor ;  and  think  it  dishonorable  to  receive  an  injury.     If  so,  why 
did  our  Saviour  receive  injuries,  when  he  could  have  commanded 
the  assistance  of  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels.    If  it  m  dis- 
honorable to  commit,  but  not  to  receive  evil ;  to  do  harm,  but  not 
to  receive  and  suffer  ill  treatmentj 

**  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  wcU  you»  part ;— there,  all  the  honor  Bcs." 

This  world  is  a  wicked  one,  and  its  honor  is  not  the  proper 
kind  of  honor.  It  knows  not  what  honor  is.  It  csUs  shame 
honor;  and  true  honor,  it  denominates  an  ignominy ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  nations  pursue  the  dignity  of  a  duellist,  instead  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  princely  sons  of  the  great  king  of  heaven  and  earth.  The 
dignity  of  the  former  kind  is  connected  with  false  shame,  retalia- ' 
tion,  revenge,  devastation,  murder;  the  dignity  of  the  latter  is 
accompanied  with  magnanimity,  clemency,  forgiveness,  kindness, 
and  the  relief  of  our  enemies.    Virtue  only  is  dignity  and  fame. 

Christians,  who  are  come  out  from  the  symbolical  and  shadowy 
dispensation,  dare  not  go  to  law,  brother  against  brother,  nor  fights 


nor  kill.  Thaj  are  come  to  the  substmce  of  shadows,  to  the  Arw 
Jertualem^  to  the  spiritual  ^spensation,  into  which  nothing  un- 
clean, or  maketh  a  lie,  can  enter.  They  are  internal  Jews,  with 
carcumcised  hearts.  ^Thou  shalt  not  kill;'*  or  murder  man,  or 
the  holy  plants  of  piety.  For  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  that 
does  either. 

Prove  war  and  duelling  to  he  virtuous  and  honorable,  and  I  will 
readily  acknowledge  I  err  in  what  I  have  just  said  against  them» 
and  confess  that  private  and  public  wars  may  be  pious,  honorable^ 
and  benificent,  and  that  heroes  in  arms  deserve  the  eulogies  of 
the  poet  and  the  historian. 

The  typical  wars  of  the  Jews  are  symbolical  of  the  9fiintiuU 
Wars  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  coyenant-dispensaticm,  among 
whom,  swords  were  to  be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  speara 
into  pruning  hooks ;  nations,  then,  will  no  more  lift  up  swords 
against  nations,  nor  even  learn  the  art  of  war  any  more ;  and,  then 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  now  opposed  to  peace  and  Christ,  will 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  rule 
and  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  If  I  am  in  an  error,  I  am 
sorry ;  and  may  God  forgive  me,  as  I  forgive  others ;  and  love 
me  because  I  love  my  enemies ;  and  dare  not  hurt  or  destroy 
aught,  but  what  is  wrong  in  myself,  and  my  neighbor.      C.  B. 
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AGRICULTURE JVb.  V. 

.  •'  It  is  of  very  little  consequencs  to  be  able  to  cultivate  any  crop  singly,  ever 
so  well,  unless  it  unites  properly  with  others,  to  form  a  course  beneficial  upon 
the  whole."  Toung^M  Eattem  Tour,  voL  II,  410. 

The  farmer,  having  made  a  judicious  arrangement  as  regards 
manure  and  irrigation,  has  done  nearly  all  that  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure good  crops  of  grass  and  meadow.  As  the  great  object  of  ma- 
nure and  irrigation  is  to  ensure  a  lasting  supply  of  grass,  it  will 
appear  good  policy  to  apply  the  same  principles,  a»  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  tillage  lands ;  and  as  in  the  one  case,  the  meadow  would 
not,  for  want  of  constant  resuscitation  by  water  or  compost,  be 
permitted  to  remain  for  a  season  unproductive,  so,  in  the  other 
rase,  let  all  means  be  used  to  secure  a  constant  productiveness. 
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and  particularly  let  every  thing  calculated  to  unnecessarily  ex- 
haust the  soil  be  avoided. 

The  question,  whether  fallows  or  green  crops  are  most  advan- 
tageous as  a  preparation  for  the  culture  of  grain,  is  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  agriculturist.  Until  within  a  few  years  public 
opinion  leaned  almost  generally  on  the  side  of  fallowing,  but  it 
should  be  observed' that  this  opinion  gained  all  its  stability  from  its 
antiquity,  little  disposition  prevailed  to  dispute  the  judgment  of 
our  ancestors,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  explore  the  motives  for  a 
practice  which  must  have  had  its  origin  in  a  very  early  age.  Mr. 
Fiske  (an  Englishman)  was  the  most  zealous  and  successful  op- 
poaer  of  fallows ;  his  correspondence  with  several  opponents,  ^ho 
labored  to  support  the  old  doctrine,  has  terminated  in  the  convic- 
tion of  all  his  readers,  that  he  (Mr.  Fiske^  was  right;  fallowing  be- 
came less  used,  and  experiment,  so  far  as  made,  tended  but  to  con- 
firm the  new  doctrine,  that  green  crofis  are  fireferable  to  failo^v; 
as  a  preparation  for  grain ;  and  that,  if  llept  clean,  they  produce 
all  the  advantages  that  could  be  expected  from  actual  &dlows,  with 
the  valuable  addition  of  a  supply  of  the  best  food,  while  they  leave 
the  land  more  fit  for  the  reception  of  crops  of  grain.  In  short, 
land,  while  in  fallow,  produces  nothing  ;  but,  if  under  green  crops, 
is  producing  what  will  prove  nearly  as  valuable  as  any  other 
crop.  "  Let  (says  Mr.  Fiske)  the  man,  who  would  farm  in  the 
best  manner  for  profit,  never  suffering  two  exhausting  crops 
(wheat,  barley.  Sec.)  to  follow  one  another.  Let  him  avoid  fallow* 
ing ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  the  land  is  ploughed  in  summer, 
the  more  the  vegetable  food  is  exhausted."  The  observation 
of  Mr.  Fiske  respecting  tlie  impolicy  of  two  successive  exhaust- 
ing crops  has  nothing  new  in  it,  but  yet  should,  from  its  evident 
and  generally-known  effect,  be  carefully  avoided;  and  the  princi- 
ple, if  it  wanted  any  argument  to  enforce  it,  would  find  that  amply 
supplied  by  the  animated  remarks  of  Mr.  Fiske,  whose  practice  of 
husbandry  was  grounded  on  much  thought  and  refiection,  eluci- 
dated and  enforced  by  successful  experiment,  instead  of  being  di- 
rected by  a  blind  or  unexampled  routine*. 

In  the  first  of  these  essays  a  calculation  was  given  of  the  pro- 
duce of  a  farm  of  fifty  acres ;  in  doing  this  due  respect  was  had  for 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  limits,  into  which  these  essays  must  neces- 
sftrily  be  compressed,  preclude  a  more  enlarged  detail,  or,  what  would  in 
many  h»tance»  be  extremely  useful,  a  full  cppy  of  the  letters,  &c.  referred  ta. 


^blic  prejudice,  the  supposed  produce  was  therefore  stated  at 
less  than  what  would  be  the  actual  produce  under  good  manage- 
ment This  subject  cannot  be  better  elucidated  than  by  giving 
the  arrangement  of  a  farm  by  Mr.  Hamilton^  an  Irish  gentleman 
of  the  first  experimental  knowledge  in  agriculture,  anid  whose 
mind  was  strengthened  and  improved  by  extensive  reading.  The 
plan  here  copied  comprehends  a  farm  of  one  hundred  Irish,  equal 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  American  or  English  acres.  The 
farmer  who  cannot  conveniently  manage  so  large  a  farm  will  easily 
calculate  the  proportion  to  be  expected  from  a  smaller  one.  Th« 
writer  deems  it  essentially  necessary  to  repeat  his  former 
advice,  that  the  farmer  will  not  be  led,  by  the  lure  of  gain,  into 
a  plan  too  extensive  for  his  capital ;  and  that,  in  making  experi- 
ments, he  will  confine  himself  to  a  scale  so  small  that  no  insuffera** 
ble  loss  can  accrue.  The  following  plan  could  not  be  abridged 
without  much  danger  of  losing  all  the  beneficial  effects  expected 
from  its  perusal-— «it  is  therefore  given  entire,  although  it  may  be 
necessary  so  to  divide  it,  that  the  whole  cannot  be  given  in  one 
number  of  the  Halcyon  Luminary. 

SKETCH  OF  A  FARM. 

The  following  tract  submita  to  the  lanaholders  of  Ireland  the  srrsngement 
of  a  farm;  comprehending  practices  which  will,  if  adopted,  easenttally  pro- 
mote good  husbandry,  improve  the  soil,  give  constant  employment  to  the 
laborer,  and  reward  the  industry  of  the  judicioua  farmer. 

^heat,  barley,  t»ats,  and  the  other  kmds  of  grain,  have  been  cultivated  in 
this  country  with  tolerable  assiduity  and  success;  but  Ireland  has  been  justly 
charged  with  an  injudicious  neglect  of  green  food  for  the  maintenance  of  Ctt* 
tie  tIm>ughout  the  year ;  though,  for  raising  food  of  that  kind,  the  humidity 
of  her  climate  peculiarly  fits  her.  Could  we  be  taught  to  substitute  green 
crops  in  the  place  of  unproductive  fallows,  the  farmer  would  not  only  be  ena- 
bled to  support  a  much  more  numerous  stock  in  the  farm-yard,  bat  would 
derive  from  them  such  a  quantity  of  manure,  as  would  produce  food  for  slill 
increased  numbers. 

jiiTungement  of  a  Farm. 

In  the  following  tract  it  it  proposed  to  describe  the  arrangement  of  a  farm« 
aoouining  one  hundred  acres,  pUnUtion  measure,  of  good  sound  land,  which 
by  a  certain  arrangement  will  maintain  annually  a  stock  of  one  thousand 
sheep,  two  horses,  and  thirty-two  head  of  black  cattle  from  one  year  old  and 
upwards,  till  they  are  fittied,  or  otherwise  advantageously  disposed  of  in 
succession. 

The  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  four  parts.  The  first  treats  of  the 
disposition  of  the  lands ;  the  second  of  the  management  of  the  tillage  land; 
the  third  of  the  management  of  the  pasture  ground ;  and  tht  fourth  of  tlie 
feeding  of  the  stock. 

Vefc.  I.  Z  z  -Vo.  8. 
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Firat^  the  DUfiontion  tif  the  Land.'' 

This  is  to  be  so  situated,  that  a  rivulet  passing  through  it  may  divide  the 
whole  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  viz.  forty-nine  acres  in  one,  and  fiibf^onein 
the  otJier.  Let  the  first  part  be  for  tillage,  and  laid  out  in  four  ^^ions  of 
twelve  and  one  quarter  acres  each,  (the  quarter  being  for  head-lands)  and 
called  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  divisions ;  three  acres  are  to  be 
taken  off  the  second  parts,  of  which  two  in  the  centre  of  the  farm  are  to  be 
occupied  by  the  house,  offices,  giirden,  hay,  and  sheep-yards ;  the  other  acre 
to  be  allotted  for  the  rivulets  and  the  surrounding  fence.  The  remaining  fbity- 
eight  acres  are  to  be  appropriated  to  g^rass,  and  through  this  ground  the  liru- 
let  may  be  conveyed,  so  as  to  cut  off  sixteen  acres  of  lawn  before  the  house. 
The  remainder  is  to  be  formed  into  two  equal  parts  of  sixteen  acres  each,  out 
part  for  a  second  pasture-ground,  the  other  ibr  meadow*  The  sheep  should, 
for  the  most  part,  be  fed  in  an  inclosure.  One  containing  about  two  thousind 
square  yards,  will  be  sufficiently  spacious  to  accommodate  one  thousand 
sheep.  Open  sheds  projecting  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  the  yard,  should 
be  erected  along  the  walls,  so  that  the  sheep  may  always  feed  under  cover, 
and  be  at  liberty  to  take  shelter,  in  case  of  nun  or  inclement  weather,  whik 
the  remaining  space  being  uncovered,  will  leave  th^m  an  oppovtunity  of 
ranging  in  the  open  air,  as  they  may  feci  inclined.  This  yard  must  be  always 
kept  well  littered  with  straw,  rubbish,  dry  earlli,  Sec.  in  order  to  afford  the 
sheep  dry  lying,  and  to  secure  an  increase  of  their  manure,  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  tillage,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  so  large  a  stock. 
The  sheep-yard  being  always  thus  kept  properly  littered,  and  containing 
throughout  the  year  this  numerous  stock,,  will  supply  annually  abund^Jit  ma* 
nure  for  one  of  the  tillage  divisions.  A  space  inclosed  by  open  paling,  ad« 
joining  to  the  sheep-yard  and  communicating  with  it,  may  be  useful  in  warm 
seasons,  by  affording  free  access  for  air.  This  addition  to  the  ahecp-yard, 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  will  resemble  the  mode  of  folding  usual  in  some  parts 
of  England.f    The  other  cattle  are  to  be  housed  throughout  the  year. 

Hedget  and  Ditchet  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  divisions  on  the 
tillage  land,  as  forming  impediments  to  the  progress  of  the  plough,  besides 
being  receptacles  for  destructive  vermin  and  birds ;  therefore  any  within  the 
bounds  of  the  farm  are  to  be  removed,  the  surrounding  fence  only  to  exist ; 
one  rivulet  divides  the  tUUge  from  the  lawn ;  the  other  separates  the  lawn 
from  the  other  grass  lands. 

N.  B.   Forty  eight  acres  o£ -watered  ^ati  landt  are  allotted  for  the  stock 
on  the  farm,  but  if  there  should  be  no  mpply  af -mater ^  one  bundled  and  fiAy 
acres  at  least  of  grass  lands  of  equal  quality  will  be  requisite. 
\To  be  continued. 2 

»  The  disposition  here  alluded  to,  cannot  always  be  made  i  a  sitaakion 
should  be  sought  as  nearly  of  Uiis  nature  as  possible. 

t  Mr.  Young  mentions,  "about  Brandon  in  Suffolk,  there  is  a  new  practice 
introduced,  I  suppose  from  Kent,  where  it  is  not  uncommon;  which  is,  to  fold 
their  flocks  for  five  or  six  hoiu^s  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  hot  weather.  If 
sheep  are  left  to  themselves,  they  get  into  ditches,  or  lie  on  the  rute  of  roads, 
and  rarely  feed  at  such  time;  to  fold  them,  tlierefore,  is  no  loss  of  feeding, 
and  subject  only  to  the  evil  of  driving :  but  a  shadv,  though  airy  fold»  would 
be  beneficial. 


(     S63     ) 

TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Jameatowfij  Prince  Edward  County^  (^^-J  *^tily  2,  1812. 
Dear  Sirs, 

By  giving  the  following  a  place  in  the  Luminary,  you  will  con- 
fer a  favor  on  its  friend. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  September  last  I  was  requested,  by  a 
gentleman  of  this  county,  to  ride  to  his  house  and  examine  the 
body  of  a  negro  boy  of  his  about  seven  years  of  age,  who  on  the 
preceding  evening  yielded  up  his  life  to  the  tortures  of  death. 
This  child,  until  about  three  months  previous  to  his  death,  enjoy- 
ed an  ordinary  share  of  good  health.  At  that  period,  he  began  to 
be  troubled  with  oedematous  swellings  in  his  inferior  extremities 
and  abdomen,  accompanied  with  a  hard  and  full  pulse,  with  loss 
of  appetite  and  strength,  and  with  an  increase  of  morbid  actions, 
until,  at  length,  the  whole  system  seemed  to  labor  under  a  gene- 
ral hydropic  dmthcHa,  The  aid  of  a  physician  was  obtained,  a 
l^entleman  of  great  respectabUity,  whose  knowledge  and  skill  in 
his  profession  are  justly  admired  by  all  who  truly  appreciate  his 
merits.  Under  his  care,  the  patient  became  so  for  convalescent, 
that  he  discontinued  his  attendance.  But  the  flattering  hopes  of 
his  recovei7  were  soon  destroyed  by  a  recurrence  of  the  disease, 
into  which  he  relapsed.  He  now  despaired  of  every  prospect  of 
earthly  happiness,  for  every  former  symptom  of  his  disease 
brought  new  aggravations,  which  gradually  increased,  till  his 
^  blood  and  spirits,  waxing  cold  and  slow  within  him,  and  retreat- 
ing to  his  heart,''  ceased  at  last  to  animate  his  feeble  frame. 

In  order  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  owner  of  the  slave,  with 
regard  to  some  uncommon  symptoms  which  appeared  some  short 
time  before  his  death,  1  examined  the  body  of  the  boy,  agreeably 
to  the  request,  assisted  by  the  learned  doctor ,  who  admi- 
nistered to  the  patient  the  means  of  relief  in  the  early  part  of  his 
illness. 

A  body  unusually  large,  alone  excited  curiosity  from  an  exter- 
nal inspection. 

Upon  opening  the  cavity  of  the  trunk,  the  viscera  were  found 
literally  deluged  in  a  serous  fluid.  Tht  liver  and  diafihragm  ex- 
hibited marks  of  inflammation,  and  the  stomach,  intestines,  kid- 
neys, bladder  and  peritorium,  had  nothing  difl*erent  in  appearance 
ivom  ojthers  in  like  situations.    The  lungs  and  pleura  appeared 
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%%  expected,  except  that  a  lingular  fihenomenoriy  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity, presented  itself  oD  examining  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungt. 
Upon  that  part  of  it  immediately  above  the  diaphragm,  was  diaco* 
vered  a  wounded  surfaccy  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  forming, 
at  U'  equal  distances,  a  number  of  small  protuberances  like  vilHces, 
whilst  the  coats  of  that  ohitm  were  interrupted  in  their  contiDuity 
in  the  intermediate  spaces,  as  their  absence  man^^ted.  The 
cause  of  such  an  unusual  appearance  was  not  readily  aoconnted 
lor,  but  upon  more  miuute  examination,  near  the  centre  of  the 
injured  surfece  was  fiound  a  email  animal  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  resembling,  in  fo^m,  the  hirudo  or  common  leech,  perfectly 
wljite,  and  adhering  closely  to  the  body  of  that  viscua,  upon  which 
he  seemed  preying.  The  injury  of  this  delicate  organ  was  donet 
as  I  suppose,  by  its  ravages. 

In  what  mannep  it  derived  its  existence  and  became  thus  situat- 
ed, and  how  much  the  wounded  lung  contiibuted,  in  causing  s 
suspensien  of  the  mouoss  peculiar  to  the  vital  fuActioiift,sre  ques* 
tions,  upon  the  solution  of  which  I  have  seriously  reflected,  and 
now,  with  deference,  offer  to  the  oonaideratioH  of  others.  I  asi, 
gentlemen,  respectf^Hy  yours,  Sec.  C.  B.  ATTWCK>D. 


BOa   THE    LUMIVAKT. 

INSOLVENT  DEBTOilS. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  legislative  incapacity  has  hither- 
to been  so  conspicuous  in  the  formation  of  insolvent  laws,  or  that 
prejudice  should  stand  so  much  in  the  way  of  reform.  In  order 
|o  the  enaction  of  wholesome  laws,  the  mind  of  the  legislator  must 
not  be  warpod  by  undue  influence,  or  directed  by  selftshne&s.  Im* 
partiality  and  wisdom  are  necessary  in  promo^ga  system  so  de- 
sirable as  a  wholesome  insolvent  law,  but  which  has  hitherto  been 
thwarted  by  means  too  often  censurable.  The  impolicy  of  pro- 
tracted imprisonment  for  debt  is  to  be  equalled  only  by  the  mcon- 
Bistency  of  the  law  and  the  deleterious  effect  which  it  seldom  &ils 
to  produce ;  and  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  the  legislator  is, 
in  no  case,  to  be  more  regretted  or  censured  than  in  that  act  wluch 
disposes  of  the  property,  liberty,  and  even  life  of  the  subject. 

The  objects  of  imprisoning  debtors  are  generally  understood; 
to  wit,  the  enforcing  of  payment  from  the  debtor,  and  the  punish* 
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iot^  htm  for  committing  an  act  of  intolvencf .  The  justice  of  tho 
first  of  theae  is  clearly  aUowable,  the  latter  doubtful.  They  will 
require  to  be  <Ustioctively  conaidered. 

Properly  speakingi  an  insolvent  debtor  must  be  considered  aa 
owning  no  property ;  the  very  act  of  insolvency  should  stand  as  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  this  fact,  until  disproved :  the  fair  conclusion  ist 
that  any  property  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  debtor  be« 
longs  not  to  him,  but  to  his  creditors,  who  shouldi  in  justice,  be  put 
in  possession  of  it  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  without  per* 
Slitting  the  debtor,  after  one  or  more  years  of  imprisonment,  to 
mccQunt  Ibr  lost  property,  by  saying  it  was  expended  in  the  sup- 
port of  himself  or  £uni]y.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  or  un* 
just  than  to  charge  the  half-rained  creditor  wiUi  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  entirely  ruined  debtor  and  his  family  for  years. 
The  law  which  does  not  provide  for  an  early  surrender  of  proper- 
ty, is  defective,  and  but  ill  complies  with  its  profession. 

The  second  object  of  insolvent  laws  is  the  punishment  of  the 
msohrent,  who  is  therefore  supposed  to  have  committed  a  crime. 
The  absurdity  of  this  part  of  the  law  is  glaring.  It  refuses  to  the 
criminal  that  early  trial  which  he  is  entitled  to  in  all  other  cases. 
The  man  who  steals  one  hundred  dollars  is  brought  to  trial  at  the 
first  ipeeting  of  the  court  after  committing  the  larceny;  thernmi- 
nal  debtor  must  remain  for  a  third  or  fourth  court.  The  felon  is 
made  answerable  to  the  state,  and  can  be  pardoned  by  the  execu- 
tive ;  the  debtor  being  convicted  is  handed  over  for  punishment  to 
an  individual,  and  the  executive  cannot  mitigate  the  sentence 
which  that  individual  may  choose  to  pronounce.  Two  kinds  of 
crime  are  thus  recognized,  one  against  the  state,  the  other  against 
an  individual ;  in  the  one  case  punishment  is  allotted  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  crime  and  the  opinion  of  an  impartial  judge ; 
in  the  other,  it  is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  rancor  entertained 
by  an  angry  or  injured  creditor.  In  the  one  case,  cause  may  be 
shbwp  in  mitigation  of  punishment ;  in  the  other,  such  is  inadmis-^ 
sible.  A  man  who  steals,  in  order  to  feed  a  starving  family,  urges 
the  motive  in  justification  of  the  act,  and  finds  mercy.  To  plead 
that  insolvency  was  occasioned  by  fire  or  shipwreck,  is  forbidden, 
and  wonld,  if  allowed,  be  useless.  It  may  appear,  to  some,  new, 
that  the  word  ^  criminal**  is  attached  to  insolvency  ;  but  surely  it 
is  better  so,  as  long  as  insolvency  must  be  punished  with  a  seve- 
rity not  known  in  mai^  cases  actually  criminal ;  for  otherwise  the 
country  would  be  chargeable  with  punishing  a  man  who  commit* 
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ted  no  crime.    The  declaration,  which  specifies  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion, and  which  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  *<  indictment,' 
charges  the  debtor  with  havbg  committed  fraud,  and  this  seems 
necessary  to  justify  the  prosecution  ;  his  being  subsequently  con- 
victed, or,  in  milder  language,  judgment  being  had  against  him, 
he  must  be  supposed  guilty  of  the  charges  specified  in  the  decla- 
ration; he  must  have  committed  fraud,  a^d,if  such  be  a  crime,  the 
judge,  as  in  all  other  cases,  ought  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  the 
criminal  ought  to  have  the  usual  advantages ;  if  it  be  not  criminal, 
he  ought  to  be  discharged.     It  must  however  be  acceded   that  it 
is  a  crime,  as  the  judge  always  passes  sentence ;  he  pronounces 
^nprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  a  vindictive  /irosecutor  i  he  issues 
not  any  order  to  a  sheriff  to  punish  him  for  any  particular  length  of 
time ;  he  reports  not  the  case  to  a  merciful  executive ;  but  he  is- 
sues a  cafiias  ad  satisfaciendum^  an  order  to  imprison  the  debtor 
during  the  will  of  the  creditor.     It  b  impossible  to  justify  this 
mode  of  punishment  without  also  justifying  every  other  mode  that 
has  ever  been  adopted  towards  insolvent  debtors.     The  selling  of 
the  debtor,  the  banishing  of  him,  the  enslaving  of  him,  the  enslav- 
ing of  his  children  and  their  children,  to  the  hundredth  generation, 
the  cutting  of  the  prisoner  into  pieces,  all  these  were  just,  if  im- 
prisonment at  the  will  of  the  creditor  be  so.     The  reader  may 
startle  at  these  severe  punishments,  but  are  any  of  them  really 
more  abominable  than  imprisonment  for  life  ?  or,  if  this  latter  be 
more  mild,  what  does  it  prove,  but  that  a  regenerating  world  is 
gradually  abandoning  the  errors  of  ancestry. 

An  error  of  no  small  magnitude,  connected  with  imprisonment 
for  debt,  is,  that  all  debtors  are  treated  alike.  However  the  law 
may  consider  insolvency,  individuals,  when  uninterested,  agree 
that  it  is  not  disgraceful,  and  all  prisoner  are  not  only  punished 
alike,  but  looked  on  with  equal  favor  and  pity.  The  unfortunate 
man,  whole  insolvency  was  unavoidable,  sufi'ers  equally  with  the 
knave,  while  the  crime  of  the  latter  is  sunk  or  forgotten  in  the 
general  undistinguished  view  which  the  community  takes  of  the 
whole. 

An  objection  may  be  made  to  an  early  surrender  of  propcrtyj 
because,  in  that  cause,  the  debtor  will  not  have  wherewith  to  sup- 
port his  family ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  poverty  of  the 
debtor  gives  him  a  claim  on  the  public  which  becomes  still  in- 
creased by  his  imprisonment  He  and  family  become  a  fidr  charge 
on  the  public  as  long  as  be  is  precluded  from  earning  a  subsist- 
ence for  himself  and  them. 


6N  the  nature  of  LAWSl  ^eff- 

The  many  attempts  to  improve  insolvent  laws  are  so  many  proofs 
of  their  insufficiency  or  injustice.  The  law  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sentence  of  the  judge,  abrogates  the  power  obtained  by  the 
creditor  over  the  debtor,  is  a  proof  that  such  a  sentence  was  wholly 
or  in  part  founded  in  injustice;  and,  if  it  was  partly  so,  who  can 
say  what  part  of  it  was  right  ?  The  law  which  pronounces  insol- 
vency a  fraud  and  provides  no  punishment,  but  as  an  individual 
creditor  may  judge,  is  partial  and  wrong;  it  subjects  twopersons, 
whose  crimes  are  every  way  alike,  to  be  differently  punished,  and 
it  enables'  the  rich  to  purchase  a  remitment  of  the  punishment. 

In  order  to  produce  any  equitable  or  wise  effect,  insolvents  must 
he  classed  into  those  unavoidably  so,  and  those  fraudulently  so. 
The  former  must  assign  their  estates  for  the  benefit  of  their  cre- 
ditors and  be  free  from  further  punishment;  the  latter  must  also 
assign  their  estates,  and  further  be  accountable  to  their  country, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  for  the  committing  of  the  crime.  With  this 
object  in  view,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  will  succeed 
in  forming  a  code  somewhat  better  and  more  satisfactory  than  any 
yet  devised. 


From  Poulaon*8  Advertiser, 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  LAWS, 

BOTH  PHYSICAL  AND  MORAU 

BY  A  LAYMAN. 

[By  Lawy  ia  here  meantj  rule  of  action.  IVhen  a/ifilied  to  moral 
conduct  J  it  will  carry  the  idea  of  truths  order  and  sincerity.  When 
joined  with  material  aubatancesy  with  which  our  aenaea  are  con* 
veraanty  it  will  intimate  regularity ^  uniformity ^and  orderly  action.'] 

The  earth  we  tread  upon,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  clothes  which 
cover  our  bodies,  the  sun  which  shines  over  our  heads,  and  which 
warms  and  enlightens  the  world,  the  food  we  eat;  the  heart  which 
beats  in  our  bosoms,  the  speech  we  use  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  to  each  other,  could  neither  exist  nor  subsist,  without 
rule  or  law. 

There  is  no  kind  of  existence  whatever  which  could  possibly 
Cbme  into  that  existence  except  by  means  of  law. 
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No  nation  can  possibly  cohere  together  without  law  s  without 
law  it  must  be  a  mischievous  rabble. 

No  fiunily  can  cohere  without  laws  of  order;  a  liouse  filled  with 
irregularity  of  conduct;  with  jarring  differences,  and  with  conten- 
tious passions ;  must»  sooner  or  later,  crumble  into  decay  and  final 
ruin. 

That  individual,  whether  male  or  female,  who  lives  withoiit  any 
proper  rule  of  conduct,  will  most  assuredly  live  also  without  re« 
■pect  or  esteem. 

Every  person  among  us,  arrived  to  years  of  discretioiif  must^ 
both  from  feeling  and  reflection,  know,  that  within  the  human 
breast  there  exist  such  turbulent  passions  as,  if  suffered  to  burst 
forth  into  open  act,  without  restraint,  would  induce  destruction 
upon  the  possessor. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  nations  are  guided  by  wise  Jaws^  they 
must  be  both  great  and  happy. 

When  families  are  conducted  by  harmony,  reciprocal  affectickn^ 
and  tender  offices,  they  must  thrive  and  flourish. 

When  individuals  regulate  their  conduct  by  sound  principles  of 
moral  law,  and  physical  propriety,  they  must  needs  be  esteemed 
and  respected. 

And  what  is  much  more,  they  will  enjoy  an  inward  felicity  and 
satisfaction  in  well  doing,  far  superior  to  fortune  or  to  honors  ;  or 
to  any  thing  else  this  world  can  bestow. 

From  this  cursory  view  even  of  the  subject,  it  may  appear  of 
how  vast  consequence  is  law. 

The  best  things  among  men,  however,  have  been,  and  may 
again  be  perverted.  Law  has  been  perverted.  Law,  just,  pure 
and  holy  law,  may  again  fall  into  unhallowed  hands  which  may 
pervert  it.    But  woe  to  the  perverter. 

CHAPTER  ir. 

When  the  Almighty  Fiat  was  expressed,  and  visible  nature 
came  obediently  into  manifest  existence,  law,  as  an  inseparable 
continent,  attended  the  creation  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

If  matter  had  been  a  chaos,  previous  to  the  impression  and  re- 
gulation of  law,  then  it  must  needs  have  existed  without  or  inde- 
pendent of  the  Deitt;  for  where  God  is,  there  is  order,  there  is 
law  ;  and  to  snppose  a  chaos  existing  without  God,  is  to  rob  him 
of  one  of  his  attributes,  his  omnipresence ;  and  if  omnipresence 
he  taken  away,  Gon  himself  is  removed  from  the  ideas  of  the  soul. 
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But  matter,  or  visible  nature,  is  a  servant  and  not  an  independ-^ 
ent  existence,  and  so  long  as  it  obeys  the  lavs  of  order,  has  the 
c:are  and  superintendance  of  the  God  of  order,  its  Master, 
over  it. 

The  general  laws  of  the  visible  world  are  not  only  in  space  and 
,  time,  but  they  are  space  and  time  themselves. 

All  progressions  of  space  are  measured  by  time,  and  all  periods 
of  lime  are  marked  by  the  spaces  or  things  which  they  passed 
over. 

Heat  and  light  are,  both  of  space  and  time ;  the  states  of  light 
fh)m  dawn  of  morning  to  the  darkness  of  night,  are  marked  by  the 
apace  passed  over,  together  with  the  time  they  continue ;  their  in* 
*  crements,  decrements,  &c. 

The  various  instruments  used  in  the  sciences  show  this. 

The  shadow  on  a  sun-dial,  the  hands  on  a  clock  or  watch,  the 
rising  or  falling  of  quicksilver  in  a  weather-glass,  or  in  a  thermo- 
meter, all  show  the  different  changes  of  the  things  to  which  they 
are  applied,  by  the  spaces  passed  over  in  a  certain  period  of  time. 

This  visible  creation  is,  therefore,  bounded  and  limited  by  space 
and  time ;  nor  can  possibly,  by  any  means,  exceed  those  limits. 

The  human  body  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  matter,  has  its 
commencement  and  increase,  its  bounds,  its  limits,  atid  is  distinctly 
a  subject  of  both  space  and  time. 

Now  space  and  time,  in  their  very  natures,  exclude  the  idea  of 
infinity  and  eternity. 

If  space  were  infinite,  it  could  no  longer  be  space,  because  infi- 
nity is  unmeasureable,  but  space  can  be  measured. 

In  like  manner  time  and  eternity  are  dissimilar ;  for  time  has  an 
end,  but  eternity  not. 

Infinity  and  eternity,  space  and  time,  are  not  mere  names  with- 
out  implicating  things.  It  would  make  human  language  foolish- 
ness, were  this  the  case.  But  as  there  is  time  and  space  visible 
to  the  eye,  so  is  there  both  an  infinity  and  eternity  existing  be- 
yond it. 

Space  and  time  cannot  possibly  create  and  change  themselves. 
Their  very  limited  and  bounded  existence  prove  demonstrably 
that  this  is  the  case.  A  self-creating  power  would  not,  could  not 
bound  itself.  Limitations,  when  they  exist,  must  be  imposed  by 
another.     But,  a  self-creating  power  is  an  absurdity. 

This  proves  that  some  other  besides  space  and  time  does  exist> 
and  it  also  proves  that  other  to  be  more  powerful,  greatly  superior 
to  both.    Limitation  by  law  proves  a  law-giver. 

Vol.  I.  1  A>.  8. 
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Above  time  is  etemitf.  Above  space  is  infinity.  Infinity  and 
eternity  are^  tberefore,  tbe  lords  and  masters  of  time,  in  the  hands 
of  Him  who  is  both  Eternal  and  Infinite. 

And  forasmuch  as  whatever  undergoes  change  must  necessa*- 
rily  be  a  created  existence  ;  it  follows  that  the  Creator  is  without 
change  himself;  consequently  that  he  is  uncreated,  and  self-exist- 
ent ;  The  First  Cause. 

There  is  no  denying  such  a  first  cause,  so  long  as  chang^ing  mat- 
ter exists.  A  change  is  an  effect ;  and  an  effect  caimot  be  both 
cause  and  effect  at  the  same  tioie. 

\^To  be  continued. "^ 


REMARKS  ON  MODERN  GOSPEL  PREACHING. 

Is  it  not  astonishing  that  men  should  think  they  are  preaching' 
the  gospel,  and  doing  good  to  their  fellow  creatures,  whilst   thejr 
are  insulting  and  degrading  the  divine  law,  which  is  the  complex 
of  all  wisdom,  the  power  of  an  endless  life  ?     Some,  I  doubt  not| 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  following  words  being  delivered  in 
a  sermon  preached  this  year.     "  To  be  blesaedy  in  the  first  placet 
is  to  have  one's  neck  delivered  from  the  legal  yoke  oi/irccefitj  and 
one's  soul  redeemed  and  delivered  from  the  terrible  sentence  of 
the  /aw."      Huntingdon,  p.  9.      But  what  saith  the  scripture  ? 
«  Bltbsed  are  they  wlio  keep  his  teatimoniea  :  consider  howl  love 
thy  firecefita.     In  thy  /aw  is  my  delight." 

"  While  grace  heals  all  the  wounds  made  by  the  fiery  law,  sin 
and  Satan,"  p.  10.  "  The  law  is  the  only  and  eternal  rule  of  right e- 
ouancaa  and  life^  to  all  the  reprobate,  to  every  bond-chiJd,  vain 
jangler,  proud  doer,  self-righteous,  self-sufficient,  and  independent 
phariscc,"  p.  36.     Observe  then,  the  law  is  no  rule  for  a  believer. 

It  is  said  in  the  prophet,  <^  I  will  magnify  the  /a«&,  and  make  it 
honorable."  Mr.  Huntingdon  classed  it  with  sin  and  SUan,  caifs 
it  the  book  of  death;  the  roll  of  lamentation,  mourning,  and  woe," 
p.  38. 

Some  principles  only  need  to'be  exposed  to  confute  themselves. 
These  seem  to  be  the  last  strugj^lcs  of  dying  Amino mianism^ 
which  has  great  Td^ty  knowing  its  time  is  short.        Lon,  Mag^ 
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C^  The  following  is  inserted  for  its  poetical  merits.     It  was  handed  us  as 
origifuUf  and  we  give  it  as  such. 

FOR  THE  HALCYON  LUMINARY. 

•  TO . 

The  heart  that  so  long  sighed  so  fondly  for  thee 

Is  fluttering  no  longer,  but  tranquil  and  free  ; 

I  can  gaze  on  the  form  which  I  used  to  adore 

With  a  careless  indilFerence  I  ne'er  felt  before. 

Yes,  yes,  to  the  soft,  to  the  magical  spell  ' 

Of  love  I  have  now  bid  a  lasting  farewel. 

For  neter,  alas !  can  another  excite 

In  my  bosom  such  sweet  unaffected  delight. 

And  passion  has  fled,  and  tranquil  and  free 

Is  the  heart  that  so  long  sighed  so  fondly  for  thee. 

Yet,  I  cannot  forget  what  soft  joys  'twould  impart, 
For  still  the  remembrance  is  dear  to  my  heart : 
When  at  evening  to  walk  my  companion  you've  been, 
Whilst  the  rays  of  bright  Cynthia  illumin'd  the  scene. 
And  Oh  !  if  my  hand  you've  unconsciously  prest, 
It  would  fill  with  a  pleasure  extatic  my  breast. 
But  now  all  the  charms  of  the  walk  could  withstand. 
And  insensate's  my  heart  to  the  press  of  thy  hand. 
T  hus  passion  has  fled,  and  quite  tranquil  and  free 
Is  the  heart  that  so  long  sighed  so  fondly  for  thet. 
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Yet  long  will  it  be  ere  I  love  one  so  true. 

So  ardenti  so  dearly,  as  once  I  loved  you ; 

When  a  word,  or  a  glance,  my  fond  bosom  could 

E'en  your  faults  I  confess  had  the  power  to  charm. 

But  the  pleasing  illusions  shall  never  again 

In  my  bosom  excite  either  pleasure  or  pain. 

Thus  the  love  that  for  months  and  for  years  was  my  theme^ 

Has  vanished  and  faded,  and  fied  like  a  dream. 

Yes,  passion  has  fled,  and  now  tranquil  and  free 

Is  the  heart  that  so  long  sighed  so  fondly  for  thee. 

ALONZO. 


SABBATH  EVENING. 


BT   JOSEPH    PROUD,   N.  H.  M. , 

The  day  of  f est  is  nearly  gone, 
But  how  have  I  my  duty  done  ? 

How  have  I  spent  the  day  ? 
Did  I  in  solemn  prayer  begin  I 
Have  I  refrain'd  from  every  sin^ 

And  run  my  heavenly  way  ? 

For  what  is  given  this  day  of  rest  ? 
That  souls  should  be  divinely  blest. 

With  milk  and  honey  fed ; 
That  we  should  cease  from  earthly  care, 
Improve  in  love,  in  truth  and  prayer. 

And  eat  of  heavenly  bread. 

Then  O,  my  soul,  thy  God  obey. 
Keep  holy  all  the  Sabbath  day, 

And  walk  in  truth  and  love ; 
Then  will  thou  rightly  keep  the  rest. 
With  every  solid  good  be  blessed 

And  soon  sit  down  above. 
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EVENING. 


*Ti8  pleasant,  vrhtn  the  world  is  still, 

And  Evening's  mantle  shrouds  the  vale, 
To  hear  the  pensive  ivhipperwill 

Pour  her  deep  notes  along  the  dale ; 
While  through  the  self-taught  rustic's  flute 

Wild  warbling's  wake  upon  the  gale, 
And  from  each  thicket,  marsh,  and  tree, 
The  cricket,  frog,  and  Katy-dee, 
With  various  notes  assist  the  glee. 

Nor  once  through  all  the  night  are  mute. 

The  streamlet  muirours  o*er  its  bed. 

The  wanton  Zephyrs  kiss  its  breast, 
Bid  the  green  bullrush  bend  its  head. 

And  sigh  through  groves  in  foliage  drest ; 
While  Cynthia,  from  her  silver  horn. 

Throws  magic  shades  o'er  Evening's  vest ; 
Sheds  smiles  upon  the  brow  of  Night, 
Nor  dazzling,  like  Day's  shower  of  light. 
But  as  the  dew  which  mocks  the  sight, 

Till  seen  to  sparkle  on  the  thorn. 

'Tis  then  the  hour  for  sober  thought. 

To  leave  this  little  world  behind ; 
To  traverse  paths  which  Newton  taught. 

And  rove  the  boundless  realms  of  mind; 
Till  Pride  reluctant  lifts  the  mask. 

And  shows  the  boasting  mortal  blind  ; 
Then  the  warm  soul,  intent  to  stray. 
Would  joyful  shake  its  clogs  away. 
And,  bursting  from  its  bonds  of  clay. 

Pursue  its  glad,  progressive  task. 


SELIM. 


SUICIDE. 
When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone, 
The  cofTAMD  sneaks  to  deatti-*the  bsafe  live  on. 
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THE  WREATH  OF  LOVE. 

Let  Fame  her  wreath  for  others  twine. 
The  fragrant  wreath  of  love  be  mine, 

With  balm-distilling  blossoms  wove ; 
Let  the  shrill  trumpet's  hoarse  alarms, 
Bid  LAURELS  grace  the  victor's  arms, 

Where  Havoc's  blood-stain 'd  banner's  move  ; 
Be  mine  to  wake  the  softer  notes 
Where  Acadalia's  banner  floats, 

And  wear  the  gentler  wreath  of  lovb. 

The  balmy  rose  let  stoics  scorn, 

Let  squeamish  mortals  dread  the  thorn, 

And  fear  the  pleasing  pain  to  prove  i 
I'll  fearless  bind  it  to  my  heart. 
While  every  pang  its  thorns  impart 

The  floweret's  balsam  shall  remove ; 
For,  sweetened  by  the  nectared  kiss, 
*Tis  pain  that  gives  a  zest  to  bliss, 

And  freshens  still  the  wreath  or  love. 

Give  m^  contentment,  peace  and  health, 
A  moderate  share  of  worldly  wealth 

And  friends  such  blessings  to  improve; 
A  heart  to  give  when  Misery  pleads, 
To  heal  each  rankling  wound  that  bleeds, 

And  every  mental  pain  remove ; 
But  with  these  give— else  all  deny~ 
The  fair  for  whom  I  breathe,  the  sigh, 

And  wedlock  be  a  wreath  of  love. 

Connubial  bliss,  unknown  to  strife, 
A  faithful  friend — a  virtuous  wife, 
Be  mine  for  many  years  to  prove  : 
Our  wishes  one  within  each  breast 
The  dove  of  Peace  shall  make  her  nest. 

Nor  ever  from  the  ark  remove ; 
Till  call'd  to  Heav'n,  through  ages  there 
Be  ours  the  blissful  lot  to  wear 

A  never-fading  wreath  of  love. 

SELIM. 
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VARIETY. 


**  But,  alas !  what  Is  taste !  A  disease  of  the  mind. 
Though  seductive,  infirm — and  tliough  prais'd,  undefinM; 
*Tis  a  whim — a  mere  shadow — a  changeling — a  gleam — 
Still  it  mocks  what  we  would,  like  the  bliss  of  a  dream." 


KEFLECTIONS  ON  THE  MILKY  WAY. 
When  we  examine  the  sky  at  night,  we  perceive  in  it  a  pale 
and  irregular  light  over  our  heads,  a  certain  quantity  of  stars, 
whose  mixed  rays  form  this  light.  This  apparent  cloud,  or  lu- 
minous tract,  is  commonly  called  the  milky  way.  These  stars  are 
too  far  from  us,  to  be  perceived  separately  with  the  naked  eye; 
and  between  those  which  are  visible  through  a  glass,  there  are 
spaces  discoverable,  which,  in  all  probability,  are  filled  by  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  other  stars,  which  even  the  telescope  cannot 
make  visible.  It  is  true,  that  the  number  already  discovered  is 
prodigious ;  but  if  we  could  make  our  observations  on  another  side 
of  the  globe,  from  a  part  nearer  the  antarctic  pole,  we  should  then . 
make  still  more  discoveries ;  we  should  see  a  great  number  of 
stars  which  have  never  appeared  in  our  hemisphere.  And  even 
then  we  should  not  know  half,  perhaps  not  a  millionth  part  of  the 
radiant  bodies  which  the  immense  expanse  of  the  heavens  contain. 
The  stars  which  we  see  in  the  milky  way,  appear  to  us  no  more 
than  shining  specks,  yet  they  are  much  larger  than  the  globe  of 
the  earth.  Whatever  instrument  we  make  use  of,  they  still  appear 
as  before.  If  an  inhabitant  of  our  globe  could  travel  in  the  air, 
and  could  attain  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  milliona  of 
leagues,  those  bodies  of  fire  would  still  appear  only  like  shining 
specks.  However  incredible  this  may  seem,  it  is  not  a  chimeri- 
cal idea,  but  a  fact  which  has  actually  been  proved ;  for,  towards 
the  tenth  of  December  we  were  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  leagues  nearer  the  northern  part  of  the  sky,  than  we 
shall  be  the  tenth  of  June ;  and  notwithstanding  that  difference, 
we  did  not  perceive  any  difference  of  size  in  those  stars.  This 
milky  way,  so  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  the  whole  space 
of  the  heavens,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  greatness  of  the  Supreme 
Being;  and  every  star  discovered  in  it,  teaches  us  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God.    What  are  those  stars  in  comparison  of 
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the  immense  quantity  of  globes  and  worlds  which  roll  in  the  fir* 
maraent !  A  late  ingenious  astronomer,  by  help  of  a  telescope  of 
remarkable  power,  has  discovered  beyond  conjecture  this  account 
of  the  milky  way,  and  says,  «^  That  even  our  sun,  and  in  consequence 
our  whole  solar  system,  forms  but  a  part  of  the  radiant  circle. 
Many  small  specks  in  the  heavens,  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  he  dis- 
covers to  consist  of  myriads  of  stars ;  being,  as  he  supposes,  en- 
tire systems  of  themselves. '*  Here  reason  stops,  and  is  confound- 
ed: to  admire  and  adore  is  all  that  remains  for  us  to  do. 


COLONEL  DAVIESS. 

Colonel  Daviess,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Wabash,  was  a  man 
of  high  character,  a  native  of  Kentucky.  He  was  a  Lawyer  whose 
character  was  tinged  wkh  those  eccentricities  that  indicated  fu- 
ture genius.    There  was  a  difficult  question  to  decide  before  the 
court  of  Kentucky^  involving  an  important  question  in  regard  to 
the  title  of  an  estate.     The  case  embraced  a  long  concatenation  of 
facts  and  sundry  technical  niceties.    When  the  case  was  called, 
a  Kentucky  hunter,  with  his  musket  and  bird-bag,  loaded  with 
provisions,  all  equipped  and  complete,  entered  the  hall  and  took 
his  seat  among  the  lawyers.    There  was  a  grin  on  the  faces  of 
the  Bar,  Court,  Jury  and  Spectators.    He,  all  unconscious,  took 
out  his  provisions  and  began  to  eat  with  the  most  perfect  compo- 
sure.    The  Lawyer,  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff,  rose,  and  made  a 
long  argument.    And  who  answers  for  the  defendant?   inquired 
the  court.     I  do,  replied  the  Hunter^and  rising,  broke  forth  into  a 
torrent  of  eloquence  that  astonished  the  court  and  jury.    Away 
went  the  plaintiff,  law  and  evidence ;  and  so  complete  was  the  dis- 
comftturey  that  the  op^iosite  counsel  made  a  most  piteous  reply. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  without  retiring 
from  their  seats,  when  the  court  adjourned  and  invited  the  stranger 
to  their  lodgings.  "  No,  I  thank  you,  gentlemen ;  and  unless  you 
will  take  a  cold  cut  with  me,  I  must  be  gone."  So  saying,  he 
shouldered  his  musket,  and  with  great  aang^  froid  departed.  Such 
a  man  was  Col.  Daviess. 
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Difference  between  Animals  and  Plants. 

'  The  difference  between  animals  and  plants  is  so  great,  and  so 
^sible,  that  it  requires  but  a  very  slight  observation  to  be  con- 
vinced  of  it.  Undoubtedly  one  remarkable  difTerence  consists  in 
the  animals  having  the  faculty  of  moving  and  changing  place,  a 
faculty  of  which  the  vegetables  are  totally  deprived.  A  muck 
more  essential  difference  is  the  faculty  of  feeling,  which  cannot  be 
denied  to  animals,  whilst  it  cannot  be  granted  to  plants.  To  this 
must  be  added,  the  manner  of  being  nourished,  which  is  still  an- 
other distinction  between  them.  Animals,  by  means  of  exterior 
organs,  are  capable,  of  chusing  their  proper  food  ;  plants,  on  the 
contrary,  are  oblige4  to  take  what  nourishment  the  earth  affords, 
without  any  choice.  This  is  given  them  from  the  moisture  of  the 
earth,  and  by  the  action  of  the  veins  in  the  leaves,  which  pump 
and  draw  in  the  nourishing  juices  with  which  the  air  is  filled. 
The  number  of  species  is  much  greater  in  the  animal,  than  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  insects  alone,  there  may  perhaps  be  a 
greater  number  of  clasf^es,  (taking  in  those  which  can  only  be  seen 
with  a  microscope)  than  there  are  of  visible  plants  on  the  stirface 
of  the  globe  ;  neither  have  the  animals  such  conformity  with  each 
other  as  the  plants  have,  whose  resemblance  makes  it  difHcult  to 
class' them.  Another  circumstance,  which  marks  the  difference 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  is  the  manner  in  which  they  propagate, 
very  distinct  from  each  other,  notwithstanding  the  accidental  simi- 
larity found  between  them.  Who  can  avoid  observing  another 
remarkable  difference,  as  to  the  place  where  they  live?  The 
earth  is  the  only  place  where  plants  can  grow  and  multiply ;  most 
of  them  rise  above  its  surface,  and  are  fastened  to  the  soil  by  roots 
more  or  less  strong.  Others  are  entirely  under  ground.  A  small 
number  grow  in  the  water;  but,  in  order  to  live,  it  is  necessary 
they  should  take  root  in  the  earth.  Animals,  on  the  contrary,  are 
less  limited  in  place.  An  innumerable  multitude  people  the 
surface  and  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth.  Some  inhabit  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  Others  live  in  the  waters,  at  a  considerable  depth. 
Many  live  in  the  air,  in  vegetables,  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, in  flXiid  matter,  and  even  in  stones.  If  we  consider  animals 
and  plants,  in  respect  to  size,  we  shall  find  still  a  striking  differ- 
ence. Between  the  size  of  a  whale  and  that  of  a  niite,  the  distinc- 
tion is  much  greater,  than  between  the  highest  oak  and  a  bit  of 
moss.  Lastly,  it  is  particularly  in  the  form  of  animals  and  plants, 
that  the  general  and  most  striking  difference  subsists.  Most  of  the 
latter  have,  in  that  respect,  so  distinct  st  character,  that  it  is  im- 
Vox..  I.  2  JVb.  8. 
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possible  to  confound  them  with  vegetables.    HowcTer,  let  as  not 
imagine  we  have  perfectly  discovered  the  limits  which  divide  the 
animal  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  that  we  have  found  out  all 
that  distinguishes  them.     Nature,  to  diversify  her  works,  makes 
use  of  almost  imperceptible  shades.     In  the  chain  of  beings,  per- 
fection increases  successively,  and  rises  by  millions  of  degrees,  so 
that  a  more  perfect  species  differs  very  little  from  that  which  pre- 
ceded it.     How  narrow  are  the  bounds  which  separate  the  plant 
from  the  animal !  There  are  plants  which  appear  sensible,  and 
animals  which  seem  deprived  of  sensation.     Nothing  proves  this 
better  than  the  discoveries  made  in  coral.    Formerly,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  corals  were  sea  plants,  but  now  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  placing  them  among  animals ;  for,  what  was  taken  for  a  flower 
has  proved  to  be  really  an  animal.    Thus,  every  order  of  creatures 
rises  insensibly  to  perfection,  by  numberless  degrees.    The  more 
observations  are  made,  the  more  reason  is  there  to  be  convinced^ 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  limits  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal ;  and  that  amongst  most  crea- 
tures there  is  more  confoi*mity  than  dissimilarity.     It  is  at  least 
certain,  that  the  limits  which  divide  the  most  perfect  creatures, 
from  those  that  are  a  degree  less  so,  become  at  last  imperceptibie 
to  understandings  so  limited  as  ours.     These  observations  ought 
to  convince  us,  that  the  world,  with  all  the  creatures  it  contains,  is 
the  work  of  an  Infinite  Being.     So  much  harmony  and  such  differ- 
ences, so  much  variety  with  so  much  uniformity,  can  only  proceed 
from  the  Almighty,  Omniscient,  and  perfect  Being,  who  created 
the  universe  and  all  that  is  in  it.    Let  our  hearts  rise  towards  him. 
Let  u^  go  from  the  stone  to  the  plant,  from  the  plant  to  the  brute, 
from  the  brute  to  the  man,  and  from  man  to  the  heavenly  spirits ; 
then  take  our  flight  towards  the  everlasting,  incommensurable 
Being,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  preserver  of  plants,  the  pro- 
tector of  animals,  the  Father  of  mankind,  the  King  of  spirits. 
Measure,  if  possible,  measure  his  greatness,  and  try  to  sound  tlie 
depths  of  his  wisdom.     Thrice  holy  God  I  created  beings  arc  too 
weak  to  know  thy  works.    They  are  immense;  and  to  tell  them  all, 
would  be,  to  be  infinite  like  thee.    Therefore,  the  less  capable  we 
are  of  conceiving  how  far  the  wisdom  of  God  extends,  the  more  wc 
ought  to  reflect  on  his  greatness;  and,  above  all,  to  imiute  his 
goodness  as  much  as  in  our  power.     We  see  that  no  creature  is 
deprived  of  the  merciful  care  of  the  Lord.     It  is  extended  to  the 
btone  and  the  plant,  as  well  as  to  men  and  animals.    In  his  sight 
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^  some  respects)  there  is  no  distinction :  his  mercy  is  over  all 
liis  works.  Let  us^  in  this  also,  endeavor  to  imitate  our  Maker. 
We  filly  it  is  true,  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  created  beings ; 
but  let  us  take  care  not  to  be  cruel  or  tyrannical  towards  creatures 
who  appear  to  be  inferior  to  us.  Let  us  rather  endeavor  to  enjoy, 
with  gratitude  and  moderation,  all  those  designed  by  God  fot' 
our  use.  M.  K» 


LAW  REPORT. 
eOUBT  OF  KING'S  BENCH,  APRIL  8. 

NISBETT  V,    SWIFT. 

This  was  an  action  against  a  Lottery-Office  keeper,  to  recover 
the  half  of  a  20,0001.  prize,  gained  by  the  ticket  No.  27,  in  the 
Spring  Lottery  of  1709,  which  the  plaintiff  charged  to  have  been 
lost  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendant.  It  appeared  that  the 
plaintiff  had  dreamt  a  dream  that  foreboded  the  certain  luck  of 
;Nos.  27  and  111, and  immediately  applied  to  the  defendant  to  pro- 
cure, for  him,  a  half  ticket  of  the  former  number,  and  a  quarter  of 
the  latter.  This  the  defendant  undertook  to  do,  and  the  plaintiff 
was,  previously  to  the  drawing  oi  the  lottery,  funiished  with  the 
quarter  No.  Ill:  but  it  was  No.  27  which  was  drawn  a  20,0001. 
prize.  The  plaintiff  accordingly  filed  his  bill  in  Chancery,  against 
the  defendant,  for  a  recovery  of  certain  facts,  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  prove;  and  the  defendant,  by  his  answer,  admitted  the 
application  and  undertaking  between  him  and  the  plaintiff;  and 
«aid,  that  he  had,  in  pursuance  of  it,  made  application  at  the  proper 
office  in  the  Bank,  had  paid  the  usual  fee  of  5s.  each  number,  and 
had  given  in  a  paper  with  those  numbers.  This  paper  had,  how- 
ever, been  accidentally  either  effaced  or  lost,  and  the  tickets  ii;i 
requisition  were  sold  to  somebody  else.  By  chance,  however,  the 
ticket  No.  Ill,  came  into  the  defendant's  hands,  and  he  secured  it 
for  the  plaintiff. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  of  opinion,  that  the  defendant  had 
used  all  the  due  diligence  for  which  he  undertook  in  applying  for 
the  tickets,  and  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited. 

A  circumstance  similar  to  the  above  occurred  in  the  last  year  at 
Georgetown  (District  of  Columbia.)  A  Mrs.  Hendy,  a  respectable 
ividow  lady  of  that  place,  dreamt  that  the  No.  5333  in  the  Poto- 
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mack  aad  Shenandoah  Lottery,  then  drawing,  would  turn  out  a 
prize.  J^ot  vtry  early  the  ensuing  moniing,  she  sent  to  purchase 
the  ticket,  but  it  had  just  before  been  sold!  It  canie  up  a  prize 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars ! 


QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 

Q.    What  is  it^  Man,  prevents  thy  God 
From  making  thee  his  blest  abode  I 
He  says  he  loves  thee,  wills  thee  heaveD, 
And  for  tliy  good  has  blessings  given. 

Ar    ni  tell  thee— Tis  thy  love  of  self. 
Thy  love  of  rule — ^thy  love  of  pelf. 
Binds  thee  to  earth,  and  all  her  toys» 
And  robs  thee  of  substantial  joys. 


ON  THE  IMAGINAHY  INPLUENCE  OP  THE  PLANETS  ANB 
FIXED  STARS. 

The  prodigious  distance  of  thf  so  celestial  bodies,  and  the  little 
eonnection  our  globe  has  with  ,them,  scarce  permits  us  to  think 
that  they  can  have  any  sensible  effect  upon  it.     There  are,  how- 
ever, many  superstitious  people  who  give  credit  to  their  influence, 
and  say,  that  from  the  stars  and  planets  there  issues  continually 
somewhat  which  acts  upon  our  atmosphere  and  the  earthly  bodies. 
But  what  is  it  that  has  this  effect?  If  they  mean  the  light  of  the 
stars  themselves,  or  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected  by  the  planets, 
it  evidently  comes  to  nothing,  and  is  much  more  inconsiderable 
than  what  the  moon  alone  reflects  upon  us :  therefore,  as  the  light 
we  receive  from  the  moon  has  no  sensible  influence  upon  the 
earth,  or  the  atmosphere,  the  light  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars 
roust  have  still  less.     If  it  was  supposed  that  other  matter  issued 
from  the  stars,  and  reached  us,  it  would  be  without  the  least  foun- 
dation; for,  if  these  illapses  were  real,  they  would,  when  collected 
in  a  burning  glass,  produce  some  alteration  or  sensible  change  in 
earthly  bodies,  which  experience  contradicts.     Of  course  then, 
there  proceeds  nothing  out  of  the  celestial  bodies  but  the  faint 
light  they  convey  to  us;  therefore,  the  astrologei-s,  whether  they 
are  weak  enough  to  be  themselves  deceived,  or  mean  enough  to  im- 
pose on  others,  they  deserve  nothing  but  contempt,  when  they  tell  ift . 
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•fa  beneficeut  Jupiter,  a  malevolent  Satam,  a  witty  Mercury,  o£ 
l^ars  inspiring  warlike  dispositions^  and  Venus  inclining  to  love.Tiie 
planetsf  far  from  producing  the  effects  ascribed  to  them  by  astrol* 
ogers,  have  in  general  none  of  any  sort.  What  shall  we  say  then 
of  the  Pleiades  which  bring  rain,  the  impetuous  Orion  which 
foretels  storms,  the  sfld  Hyades,  the  setting  of  the  Arcturus,  and 
the  rising  of  Capricorn,  which  presages  hail  and  hurricanes? 
\^hat  influence  can  the  constellation,  the  Bull,  have  on  peas  and 
beans  ?  or  the  Dog-Star  in  respect  to  the  madness  of  dogs  ?  What 
connection  can  there  be  between  our  harvest  and  the  Scorpion  ? 
As  for  the  rest,  if  the  rising  or  setting  of  these  constellations  was 
only  observed  in  order  to  know  the  proper  times  for  the  diffe  rent 
parts  of  agriculture,  and  not  as  the  causes  of  natural  things,  it 
might  be  allowable.  In  the  earliest  times,  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  each  season  was  not  marked  by  months,  but  by  the  ri- 
sing and  setting  of  the  stars,  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  or  by 
their  immersion  into,  and  their  emersion  out  of  its  rays.  From 
thence  proceeds  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  different  aspects  of 
those  stars  produced  effects  which  in  reality  should  only  be  im- 
puted to  the  seasons,  and  consequently  to  the  sun.  Orion  rises 
in  autumn,  and  sets  in  winter,  which  gives  occasion  to  say,  it  brings 
storms ;  while  it  is  to  autumn  and  winter  in  reality  they  belong. 
The  rising  and  setting  of  Orion  only  marks  the  time  of  those  sea- 
sons. When  the  dog-star  rises  with  the  sun,  it  is  excessively  hot 
in  our  zone,  but  that  constellation  is  not  the  cause  of  it.  These 
heats  are  occasioned  by  our  sun  being  then  at  the  highest.  I  say 
0ur  sun;  for  in  the  opposite  zone,  when  the  dog-star  rises  with 
the  sun,  it  is  so  extremely  cold  as  to  freeze  animals,  and  to  cover 
the  river  with  ice.  So  that  the  southern  nations  consider  this 
constellation  as  the  cause  of  cold  instead' of  heat.  It  is  the  same 
in  respect  to  the  Pleiades,  which  are  said  to  occasion  rain,  and  all 
the  other  constellations,  to  which  they  impute  effects  that  in  reali- 
ty only  belong  to  the  seasons  in  which  these  stars  rise  or  set.  If 
then  the  planets  and  stars  have  no  part  in  the  temperature  and  na- 
tural revolutions  of  our  globe,  they  can  have  still  less  upon  human 
actions.  The  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  individuals^or  of  whole 
nations,  depends  partly  on  natural  talents  and  passions,  partly  on 
the  combination  of  certain  moral  and  natural  circumstances ;  but 
the  stars  can  have  no  influence  upon  any  of  these.  If  they  had, 
we  might  be  led  to  doubt  the  rule  of  Providence,  and  to  believe, 
that  the  world  is  not  governed  by  a  Being  infinitely  wise,  good, 
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just,  and  powerful.  Who  would  wish  to  inhabit  a  globe  where  all 
its  revolutions  depend  on  a  blind  chance,  or  on  the  influence  of 
the  stars,  which  must  be  fatal  both  to  our  natural  and  moral  state. 
Let  us  leave  to  the  superstitious  this  science,  so  humiliating  to  the 
mind,  and  so  destructive  to  peace,  which  they  call  astrology^  and 
which  in  reality  is  only  a  wretched  abuse  of  astronomy.  As  for 
us,  our  surest  foundation  for  happiness  is  to  know,  that  we  live 
under  the  guidance  of  a  wise,  just,  and  good  God>  who  directs  all 
things. 


To  the  above  we  beg  leave  to  annex  the  following  sing^ar  story  ;  which,  if 
true,  seems  to  indicate,  that  some  individuals  at  least  have  been  possessed  of 
an  extraordinary  share  of  fores  ig-ht  into  future  events;  but  whether  by  means 
of  astrological  calculation,  or  by  any  other  way,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine.   Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

We  are  told,  that  the  judicious  Mr.  Dryden  studied  astrolog^y  with  great 
accuracy  and  success,  as  appears  from  the  calculations  of  his  children's  nati- 
vities, and  especially  that  of  his  son  Charles ;  concerning  whom,  from  his  ge- 
niture,  he  thus  predicted : 

•*lf  he  [Charles]  lives  to  arrive  at  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  says  Mr. 
Dryden,  he  will  go  near  to  die  a*  violent  death  on  his  very  birth-day  ;  but  if 
be  should  escape,  of  which  I  see  but  small  hopes,  he  will  in  the  twenty-thini 
year  be  under  anodier  dangerous  direction ;  and  if  he  should  escape  that  also, 
the  tliirty-third  year  will  produce  a  killing  direction." 

Before  the  month  of  August,  in  which  young  Dryden  was  to  enter  into  the 
eighth  }'ear  of  his  age,  Mr.  Dryden  was  invited  to  tlie  country  seat  of  the  earl 
of  B.  his  brother-in-law,  at  Charlton  in  Wilts ;  where,  on  the  very  day  of  mas- 
ter Charles'  anniversary,  lord  B  mnde  a  general  hunting  match,  to  which  all 
the  neighboring  gentlemen  were  invited.  Kfr.  Dryden  accompanied  the  gentle- 
men, after  takmg  care  to  set  his- son  a  double  exerrise  in  tite  Latin  tongue, 
which  he  Uught  his  children  himself,  with  a  strict  charge  not  to  stir  out  of 
the  room  till  his  return  j  well  knowing  the  task  he  had  left  him  would  take  up 
a  longer  time.  Charles  was  busy  in  performm^,^  his  duty,  in  obedience  to  his 
father,  when  the  stag  made  towards  the  house ;  and  tlie  noise  alarming  the 
servants,  they  hasted  out  to  see  tlie  sport  One  of  tliem  took  young  Dryden 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  to  see  it  also,  when,  just  as  they  came  to  tiie 
gate,  the  stag  being  at  bay  with  the  dogs,  made  a  bold  push,  and  leaped  over 
the  court  wall,  which  was  low,  and  very  old ;  and  the  dogs  foUow.ng,  threw 
down  part  of  the  waU,  ten  yards  in  length,  under  which  Charles  Dr>den  lay 
buried.  He  was  immediately  dug  out,  and  af^er  six  weeks  languishing  in  a 
dangerous  way,  he  recovered. 

In  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  he  fell  from  the  top  of  an  old  tower  be- 
longing to  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  occas  omd  by  a  swimn  ing  in  his  head,witli 
which  he  was  seized,  the  heat  of  the  day  being  excessive.  He  again  reco- 
vered, but  was  ever  after  in  a  languishing,  sickly  state. 
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la  the  thir^-lKird  year  of  his  age,  h&og  returned  to  England,  he  was  an- 
happily  drowned  at  Windsor.  He  had  with  another  gentleman  swam  twice 
over  the  Thames ;  but  in  crossing  it  the  third  time,  it  was  supposed  he  was 
taken  with  the  cramp,  because  he  called  out  for  help»  though  too  late.  ThUti 
were  the  fioher's  predictions  fulfilled,  and  his  skill  in  astrology  verifiedi 


PROGRESS  OF  ARTS. 

We  dare  not  overlook  the  progress  of  our  arts.  The  woollen 
manufactories  of  Bennington,  (Vt.)  supply  one  hundred  yards  of 
cloth  in  a  week,  and  some  of  it  is  equal  to  our  high-priced  cloths. 
Even  the  shoemaker's  pegging  is  an  art  which  has  lately  received 
much  improvement,  by  which  this  labor  has  been  greatly  shorten- 
ed. The  present  state  of  our  country  has  much  relief  from  thci 
persuasion  that  it  has  great  instruction  in  the  arts,  which  have  at- 
tained great  improvements  in  Europe,  and  that  it  already  possesses 
such  infant  institutions  as  only  require  the  public  favor  to  carry 
them  to  their  perfection.  The  opinion  prevails  that  the  Spanish 
sheep  will  give  their  excellent  wool  in  America,  and  that  our 
coimtry  will  not  be  judged  from  experiment,  as  it  has  been  from 
theory,  incapable  of  any  thing  which  is  excellent  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  We  learn  from  Baltimore,  that  an  engraving  of 
arch-bishop  Carroll  had  been  executed  by  Landy  and  Tanner,  in 
1812.  The  superior  execution  of  our  times  may  be  admitted,  but 
in  the  times  of  Smibert,  in  the  past  generation,  we  were  indulged 
from  public  favor  with  engravings  of  our  most  eminent  men  of 
every  rank.  Not  a  minister  of  any  communion  in  our  capital,  but 
be  might  have  been  found  from  some  engraver  upon  the  walls  of 
our  houses.  Not  a  governor  or  a  general  but  this  token  of  affec- 
tion appeared.  The  taste  is  less  indulged,  and  the  arts  suffer. 
We  have  seen  an  engraving  from  Spain  of  the  bishop  of  Orense 
in  1810,  and  we  wish  to  see  the  same  execution  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Much  is  said  of  the  admirable  edition  of  Homer  at  Parma^ 
and  we  have  not  been  displeased  at  the  printing  of  Wolf  *s  Homer 
for  common  use,  not  only  for  its  correctness,  but  great  execution. 
The  progress  of  the  press  in  our  country  is  its  honor,  and  the  spe- 
cimens of  Cambridge  will  lead  us  to  covet  the  same  generous  aids 
from  an  established  university  press,  that  are  enjoyed  in  foreign 
countries.  Mr.  Thomas  has  shown  us  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
press  in  America,  and  its  useful  publications  are  not  without  spe- 
cimens of  taste  and  elegance.    It  is  to  the  honor  of  France  that 
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the  |nper  employed  at  the  priesses  in  F^ris  in  the  beginning'  oTthe 
present  centarfi  much  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  resuus. 
The  comparison  of  this  proi^ress  would  not  dishonor  us  in  the  opi- 
nion ofany  of  the  friends  of  this  useful  art. 

Our  charities  continue  to  perform  their  kind  offices,  in  some 
places,  with  generous  establishiaents,  but  every  where  by  tbe  pub- 
lic sentiment.  In  the  past  year  the  Baltimore  dispensai-y  adminis- 
tered to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  persons,  of 
whom  only  twenty  died,  and  of  whom  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
received  the  vaccination.  When  these  charities  do  not  occasion 
any  neglects,  and  agree  with  domestic  economy,  they  are  of  high 
utility.  Care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  degenerate  by  the 
careless  manner  in  which  they  are  administered.  To  find  them 
aids  to  the  enlightened  charity  of  well  informed  men,  and  institu- 
tions that  the  best  might  direct,  and  not  be  burdened  by  them,  is 
to  find  a  consolation  to  human  woes,  and  strength  to  good  hopes, 
and  an  aid  to  the  health  of  the  body,  without  destroying  the  healtA 
of  the  mind,  and  the  active  powers  it  can  possess.       Emscx  Heg. 


CURE  FOR  BURNS« 

From  the  Albany  Gazette. 

Mess.  Webster  ScSkinnbr^^A  son  of  mine,  some  time  since^ 
while  playing  with  some  other  boys,  with  fire-balls  composed  of 
tow  dipped  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  gun-powder,  &c.  was  burned 
in  a  shocking  manner,  by  having  one  of  the  fire-balls  accidentally 
thrown  in  his  face.  Having  noticed  the  application  of  cotton  re* 
commended  in  the  Baltimore  Medical  Lyceum,  in  case  of  bums, 
I  was  induced  to  make  the  experiment.  I  covered  the  side  of  the 
face,  which  was  now  so  much  swollen  as  to  close  the  eye,and  blis» 
tered  all  over,  the  skin  also  in  some  parts  broken  by  his  having 
washed  it  in  cold  water  immediately  after  the  accident  had  taken 
place.  I  did  not  remove  the  cotton  for  ten  days ;  during  which 
time  he  never  complained  of  the  least  pain,  and  when  removed 
found  it  perfectly  well,  leaving  no  sort  of  marks  except  two  or 
three  spots  rather  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  skin,  but  which  has 
since  disappeared.  As  a  remedy  so  eificacious  and  so  easily  pro- 
cured, ought  to  be  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, I  request  the  liberty  to  communicate  the  same  through  your 
paper.  JOHN  COOK. 


'  "   '  ■     "  '  'f  r* 
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[/n  continuation /rom  page  341.] 

Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteouBness,  and  all  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you.    Matt.  vL  33. 

Now  the  very  titles  alone  of  the  writings  under  consideration,  if 
they  be  just  and  proper  titles,  appear  to  supply  the  clearest  and 
most  satisfactory  answer  to  the  above  question,  at  least  such  as 
must  needs  be  deemed  so  by  those,  who  allow  the  justness  and 
propriety  of  those  titles.  For  if  the  writings  under  consideration 
be  indeed,  what  they  are  called,  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  the 
Word  ot  God,  then  they  must  needs,  in  the  very  nature  of  them, 
contain  a  sense  distinct  from  that  of  the  letter^  and  yet  involved  in 
the  letter.  For  the  term  Saored,  manifestly  implies  that  they 
treat  of  sacred  things;  and  the  Word  of  God  as  manifestly  im- 
plies, fuither,  that  they  are  His  real  speech  and  language  ;  and  if 
they  be  the  real  speech  and  language  of  God,  they  must  needs 
contain  his  divine  will  and  wisdom,  just  as  the  words  of  a  man, 
when  he  speaks  from  sincerity,  contain  the  will  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  man.  They  must  also  contain  that  will  and  wisdom  equally  in 
one  part  as  in  another^  since  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any 
.     Vol.  I.  3  Xo.  9. 
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part  of  the  speech  of  God  can  be  without  a  meaning,  that  is  to  ^jr/ 
a  divine  meaning}  or  a  meaning  expressive  of  his  divine  will  and 
wisdom,  in  it^  power,  and  in  its  fulness.  If,  therefore,  there  be 
any  single  part  or  sentence  of  the  divine  book,  which  doth  not 
contain  a  divine  meaning,  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  the  inspired 
speech  of  God  ;  and  if  it  be  not  the  inspired  speech  of  Ood,  then 
it  is  alike  impossible  th'at  it  can  constitute  anf  part  or  portion 
whatsoever  of  his  Divine  Wokb.  When  therefore  the  Apostle 
said,  '^  All  scri/iture  ie  given  by  insfiiration  of  GoDy  and  i«  profit* 
able  for  doctrineyjbr  re/irooJ\/br  correction  j  for  in^tructiun  in  righ- 
teouaneasy**  his  meaning  must  needs  be,  that  one  part  of  the  sa- 
cred volume  is  inspired  of  God  alike  with  another  part,  and  there- 
fore is  alike  his  divine  speech  and  language,  consequently  is  alike 
fiiil  of  his  divine  will  and  wisdom,  and  thereby  silike /ir actable  for 
doctrine,  &c. 

But  where  now  shull  we  find,  or  how  shall  we  be  able  to  form 
any  concet^^tibn  of,  this  divine  will  and  wisdom  of  God,  thus  profit- 
abkefoT  doctrine,  8cc.  and  contained  in  all  parts  of  the  Holy  Word^ 
if  we  look  no  deeper  than  the  letter,  and  suppose  that  the  sense 
of  the  letter  is  all  that  concerns  us  \    It  is  true,  in  some  cases>  the 
sense  even  of  the  letter  of  the  sacred  volume,  expresses,  in  the 
most  energetic  fulness,  both  the  will  and  the  wisdom  of  him  who 
inspired  it ;  but  in  how  many  instances  is  this  not  the  case  ?    To 
say  nothing  of  the  rituals  of  the  Jewish  church,  which  form  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  commonly  called  the 
Pentateuch,  what  must  any  rational  person"  conclude  respecting 
the  many  apparently  trivial,  and  in  some  cases,  unjustifiable  cir- 
cumstances related  of  the  three  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  if  they  be  supposed  to  refer  only  to  those  patriarcbs,  and  ta 
involve  in  them  nothing  deeper  and  more  holy  than  what  concerned 
their  history  ?    For  let  it  be  asked,  (but  with  a  holy  awe)  of  what 
concern  is  it  to  us  to  be  informed,  (if  the  literal  information  be  all) 
that  "  Abrafiam  made  a  great  fea%t,  the  aame  day  that  Iviac  vas 
weaned  ;"t  and  that  afterwards  "  he  diamisaed  his  concubine  Ha- 
gar  ;"t  and  presently  that  he  provided  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac, 
which  latter  transaction  occupies  the  whole  of  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  is  recorded  with  a  detail  of  the 
most  minute  and  seemingly  uninteresting  particulars  ?    What  doc- 
trine again,  what  refiroof,  what  correction^  or  inatruction  in  rightc-' 
^itneaa,  is  further  to  be  found  in  what  is  related  of  Isaac's  servants 

*  Tim.  iii.  16.  -f  Cen  xxi.  8.  H  6en.  xxi.  14- 
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f^  htrvvinf^  about  wclh  qfvfater  with  the  bcrdmen  qf  Gcrar?*  Or 
in  Isaac  himself  on  his  death-bed  ^longing  for  savory  meaty  and 
commanding  hi*  ton  to  hunt  venison^  that  he  might  eftt  and  blets 
fiimV*^  Or  in  the  artifice  by  which  Jacob  imposed  on  his  father, 
And  robbed  his  father  of  the  intended  blessing  ?t  Or  yet  in  the  more 
signal  and  singular  artifice^  by  which  he  grew  rich  in  the  service 
of  his  master  Laban»  as  it  is  riBcerded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  30th 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis  ?  Surely  common  sense  and  rea- 
son must  see,  that  these  apparently  trivial  relations  can  never  be 
entitled  to  the  sublime  and  sacred  title  of  the  Wo&d  of  God,  if 
they  involve  nothing  more  in  them  than  what  appears  on  the  face 
of  the  letter ;  and  therefore  c<Hnmon  sense  and  reason  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  if  tho^e  relations  be  indeed  the  inspired  speech  of 
the  Most  High  God,  they  must  needs,  in  such  case,  contain  a 
sense  worthy  of  their  diyine  author,  that  is  to  sa^,  a  spiritual  and 
divine  sense,  which  doth  not  appear  in  the  letter^  but  yet  is  con- 
cealed and  conveyed  under  its  liter^  history. 

We  must  then  either  change  the  tit}es  of  our  Bibles,  and  n» 
longer  call  them  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the  Word  of  God, 
or  we  must  allow  that  they  are  replete,  in  the  whole  and  in  eve- 
ry  part,  with  the  revealed  will  and  wisdom  of  a  Divine  Inspirer 
and  Speaj^er,  consequently  that  they  ai*e  replete  with  an  internal 
or  spiiitual  sense,  distinct  from  the  letter,  since,  as  hath  been 
abiMidantly  proved,  and  might  be  proved  yet  more  abundantly, 
tthere  are  interspersed  in  the  sacred  volume  various  historical  re- 
lations, in  the  letter  of  which  no  traces  whatsoever  arc  to  U^ 
found  of  any  such  divine  will  and  wisdpm. 

But  thanks  be  to  the  Ai.MioHTY  Beikg,  who,  in  his  unspeaka- 
ble mercy,  hath  been  pleased  to  favor  us  with  a  revelation  of 
Himself  and  from  Himself,  there  is  no  necessity  for  making  any 
alteration  in  the  namea  of  the  Heavenly  volume  which  contains 
the  eternal  treasure ;  because  it  will  appear  further,  from  the 
infallible  testimony  of  the  holy  book  itself,  that  it  is  fairly  entitled 
to  its  high  and  dignified  appellations,  being  in  very  deed  and  truth 
a  Sacred  Scripture  and  the  word  of  the  Living  God,  by 
virtue  of  that  deep  and  divine  meaning,  which  lies  concealed  un- 
der every  part  of  its  thereby  instructive  and  important  letter. 

For  let  us  hear  now  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  on  the 
interesting  subject :  "  Search^  (says  He)  the  Scri/itureaj/or  in  them 
yf  think  ye  have  eternal  life^  and  thet  are  they  which  testify 

*  9ee  Gen.  xxri.  18  to  22.  f  See  Gen.  xxvil  t  See  ditto. 
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or  ME.'**    What  he  here  means  by  tke  Scrifitureaj  he  explains  to 
his  disciples  in  another  place,  where  he  sajs,  after  his  resurrection, 
<<  ThcMC  are  the  worda  which  I  afiake  unto  you^  while  I  wau  yet 
with  youj  that  all  things  must  befulfiiled  which  were  writ  ten  in  the 
Zjrr  OF  MosES^  and  in  ^he  Profhetsj  and  in  ras    JPsjilms, 
concerning  Jlf£."t   The  scriptures  then,  which  we  are  commanded 
by  Jesus  Cheist  to  search,  are  the  Law  of  Moid,  the  I^rofihets^ 
and  the  Psalms  ;  and  we  are  commanded  to  search  theae  holy  re- 
cords for  this  most  weighty  of  ail  reasons,  because  they   testify  of 
Him,     But  let  it  be  considered  now,  in  how  few  passag-es  do  the 
books  of  Moses  and  the  Psalms  testify  of  Jesus  Chris  9^,  if  they 
be  regarded  only  according  to  the  sense  of  the  letter?     For  ac- 
cording to  that  sense,  their  general  testimony  is  merely  concern- 
ing men  and  human  erents,  insomuch  that  there  are  several  whole 
chapters,  and  some  whole  books,  which,  if  viewed  according:  ta  the 
letter  only,  are  entirely  destitute  of  any  testimony  concerning  the 
Imca&mate  Goiy.     Beudes,  if  the  testimony  be  confined  oTily  to 
the  letter^  why  is  it  said  in  another  place,  that  Jesus,  after  his  re- 
surrection, "  ofiened  the  understanding  of  his  discifiles^  thai  they 
might  understand  the  scriptures  ?"^    For  what  need  of  having  the 
understanding  opened  by  Jesus  Christ,  if  there  was  nothing  to  be 
understood  but  what  was  declared  in  the  plain  terms  of  the  letter? 
The  disciples  had,  doubtless,  read  the  letter  of  the  sacred  hisfory 
over  and  over,  but  yet  had  heretofore,  it  seems,  read  without  un- 
derstanding it,  and  would  have  continued  so  to  do,  had  not  the 
merciful  Jesus  ofiened  their  eyes  ;  which  is  surely  a  sufficiently 
convincing  proof,  that  something  more  was  necessary  for  under^ 
standing  the  scrifituresj  than  merely  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
sense  of  the  letter, 

llh  be  continued.^ 
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[^Continued  from  fiage  345.] 
ADUSTIQJ^^ov  burnings  signifies  concupiscence,  or  the  loss 
and  extinction  of  the  good  of  love  j  the  reason  of  which  is,  because 
fire,  in  the  genuine  sense,  signifies  love ;  but  in  an  opposite  sense, 
its  perversion,  which  is  concupiscence  originating  in  the  love  of 
self.  Such  is  the  signification  of  adustion  or  burning  in  Exodus 
xxi.  25.  Isaiah  iii.  24;  and  in  other  places, 

•  John  V,  39.  f  Luke  xxiv.  44. 

\  Luke  i^xiv.  45. 
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jiDZJS,  or  ax,  signifies  the  truth  of  faith  derived  from  charity. 
The  head,  being  iron,  denotes  truth ;  and  the  handle,  which  is  wood, 
charity  or  good.     In  an  opposite  sense,  ax  means  what  is  false. 

In  Matt.  iii.  10,  and  Luke  iii.  9,  it  is  said,  *<  that  the  ax  is  laid  to 
the  root  of  the  trees,"  &c.  by  which  is  meant,  that  divine  truth,  at 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  discovers  the  real  quality  of  the  church, 
by  laying  open  the  interiors  of  man,  and  thence  judging  him  ac<- 
cording  to  his  works. 

To  hew  wood  with  an  ajr,  in  scripture  language,  means  the  dis* 
pute  about  good  from  religious  persuasions.  Hence,  in  Deut.  xix. 
5,  to  kill  a  man  accidentally  by  the  head  of  the  ajc  flying  from  the 
helve,  signifies  to  instil  false  principles  of  religion  into  another, 
mrhereby  he  is  spiritually  injured,  although  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  it  was  without  any  evil  intention,  but  merely  the  effect  of 
blind  zeal.  The  head  flying  from  the  helve,  signifies  truth  sepa- 
rate from  good. 

AFAR  OFFy  denotes  the  being  in  externals.  Am  I  a  God  at 
hand^  and  not  a  God  afar  offy  Jer.  xxiii.  23,  means,  that  the  Lord 
is  as  well  the  God  of  those  who  are  in  external  truths,  as  of  those 
who  are  in  internal  truths ;  or  as  well  the  God  of  those  who  are 
without  the  church,  as  of  those  who  are  within  it. 

Dives  in  hell  is  also  said  to  see  Abraham  afar  off^  Luke  xvi.  23 ; 
which  denotes  that  the  heavenly  and  hellish  states  are  widely  dif- 
fer^it  from  each  other. 

AFFECTATIOJSt  of  great  learning  and  elegant  language, 
either  in  speaking  or  writing,  has  a  tendency  to  darken  the  under-' 
standing  both  of  the  speaker  and  hearer,  by  withdrawing  the  atten* 
tion  from  the  substance  of  things,  and  confining  it  to  mere  words, 
which  are  only  material  forms  of  the  things  signified. 

Among  other  reasons  why  the  word  is  written  in  so  plain  and 
simple  a  style,  one  is,  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  may  not  be  as  it 
were  fascinated  wijh  the  mere  sound  of  vforda^  and  thus  chained 
down  to  the  literal  sense,  but  that  it  may  with  ease  and  readiness 
pass  off  to  the  internal  sense.  For  the  same  reason  also  the  Lord 
in  his  divine  wisdom  has  ordained,  that  the  word  should  be  written 
in  such  a  manner,  that  some  parts  of  it  should  appear,  as  to  the 
letter^  trifling  and  ludicrous,  other  parts  wicked  and  unjust,  and 
some  parts  not  historically  true.  By  these  and  other  means  the 
human  mind  is  gradually  weaned  from  material  and  corfioreal 
things,' and  taught  to  look  up  to  the  sfiiritualy  substantial^  and  di- 
vine things  which  reside  in  every  fiart  of  the  word,  as  the  soul 
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within  the  bpdy.  '  If  the  reader  desires  to  know  what  paits  of  the 
iroRB  we  allude  to  as  apparently  trijling  and  ludicrouBj  let  him 
turn  to  Jer.  xiii.  1  tp  7.  Isaiah  xx.  2,  3,  Ezek.  iv.  1  to  15.  Chap. 
V.  1  to  4.  Hosea  i.  2  to  9.  Chap.  iii.  1  to  13 ;  and  many  others. 
For  those  that  seem  wicked^  cruelj  and  unjuat^  see  Deut.  iii.  6. 
£xod.  xi.  2.  Chap.  xii.  35,  36.  Numb.  xxxi.  ir,  18.  Psalm, 
cxxxvii.  9,  &c.  The  paru  of  the  word  that  are  not  hutdrica^ly 
or  literally  true^  are  the  first  ten  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  a  variety 
of  other  particular  passages ;  as  Numb.  xxii.  28,  where  Balaam's 
ass  is  represented  as  speaking  in  human  language.  Josh.  x.  1 3, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still.  Matt,  xxvii. 
52,  where  the  graves  are  said  to  be  opened,  and  the  bodies  to  arise. 
Not  to  mention  many  other  passages  which  might  be  produced, 
and  which  are  all  true  in  the  intemai  sense,  but  not  in  the  letter. 
\To  he  conrwfKfrf.] 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

GENTLEMEN, 

As  the  17th  verse  of  the  xxth  chapter  of  St.  John  seems  to  fa- 
vor the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  held  forth  in  the  old  church,  I 
think  an  explanation  of  it,  in  your  much  admired  Magazine,  will 
not  fail  to  afford  great  pleasure  to  your  numerpus  readers.  The 
words  are,  <<  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father :  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them, 
I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father^  and  my  God  and  your 
God:'  AMICUS, 

Jt  is  with  great  propriety  that  opr  correspondents  in  general 
select  tliose  passages  of  the  holy  word  for  expUnadoQ,  which 
9eem  to  countenance  the  prevailing  errors  of  tfie  day  ;  for  until  the 
difhculties  attendant  on  the  letter  qf  acrifiture  are  at  least  in  some 
measure  removed,  they  may  considerably  impede  the  inquiring 
ohristian  in  bis  progress  towards  its  afiiritual  and  celestial  senses. 
The  passage  above  cited  seems  not  so  much  to  establish  the  idea 
of  Trinitarians,  ^s  that  of  Unitarians,  whether  tliey  be  of  the  Arian 
or  Socinian  persuasion :  "  for  (it  is  argued)  if  Christ  acknowledges 
a  Father,  and  a  God,  who  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  him,  as  he 
does  to  mankind  in  general,  it  is  plain,  that  he  himself  is  not  ai) 
eternal  Godj  but  a  mpre  creature,  like  any  other  man  or  angel." 
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iiut  that  such  an  inference  cannot  be  fairly  drawn,  consistently 
with  other  parts  of  the  word,  may  appear  sufficiently  evident  from 
those  passages  where  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour^  who  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  Jesus  Christ,  is  plainly  and  solemnly  declared 
to  be  the  only  Jehovahj  the  only  Father^  the  only  Qod.  As  we 
have  n6t  room  at  present  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  point, 
tre  shall  reserve  it  for  some  future  opportunity,  and  in  the  niean 
time  confine  ourselves  more  particularly  to  the  question,  by  stating 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  internal  sense  of  the  passage  quoted. 
Je9Uif  9aUh  unto  her  (Mary)  touch  me  not.  By  this  our  Lord 
gives  his  church  to  i^nderstan'd,  that  they  who  are  in  the  affectiotk 
of  good,  (represented  by  Mar^)  ought  not  to  return  back  to  former 
states  of  truth,  but  to  press  forward  to  m6re  full  conjunction  with 
divine  good.  The  Lohi  at  that  tifiie,  as  not  having  ascended  to  the 
Father,  which  is  divine  good,  was  in  the  character  of  divine  truth, 
and  indeed  only  of  that  kind  of  divine  truth  which  was  accommo- 
dated to  the  first  or  lowest  heaven,  and  to  the  intermediate  world 
of  spirits.  This  state  is  that  which  is  firoxhnateiy  or  immediately 
above  the  natural  world,  as  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that 
the  above  conversation  between  our  Lord  and  Mary  occurred  al- 
most immediately  after  his  resurrection,  being  the  first  time  he 
was  pleased  to  make  his  appearance.  Now,  as  Mary  represented 
those  in  the  church  who  are  in  the  affection  of  good,  and  conse- 
quently associated  to  the  angels  of  the  sufierior  heavenly  it  would 
therefore  haive  been  contrary  to  divine  order  for  her  to  have  touched 
the  Lord  at  that  time,  as  such  a  circumstance  would  have  repre- 
sented a  descent  from  a  superior  state  to  one  that  is  inferior ; 
whereas  the  progression  of  every  member  of  Uie  church  ought  to 
be  from  what  is  inferior  to  that  which  is  superior.  This  will  ap- 
pear more  evident  from  the  case  of  Thomas  in  the  same  chapter, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  obscurity  and  weakness  of  his  faith,  was  asso- 
ciated to  the  angels  of  tho  lowest  heaven^  and  consequently  in  such 
a  state  that  he  might  With  prop^ty  touch  the  Lord,  that  is,  be  con- 
joined to  him  by  means  of  that  divine  truth  which  was  accommo- 
dated to  spii'its  in  a  similar  state.  Hence  it  was,  that  our  Lord, 
although  he  said  to  Mary,  verse  17,  Touch  me  not^  yet  in  verse 
27,  he  saith  to  Thomas,  Reach  hither  thy  fumdj  and  thrust  it  into 
my  side.  The  reason  of  which  difference  was,  because  Thomas 
and  Mary  represented  different  states  or  different  persons  in  the 
church,  to  the  former  of  whom  permission  was  granted  to  touch 
the  Lord,  while  to  the  latter  it  was  refused. 
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For  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  father  ;  that  is,  my  humanity? 
which  is  now  divine  truth,  and  which  U  to  be  divine  good,  and  a« 
such  the  sole  object  of  all  worship  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  is 
not  yet  fully  united  to  divine  good  signified  by  my  Father.  There 
were  foity  days  between  tl\e  Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension, 
during  which  time  he  was  in  the  process  of  making  hiss  humanity 
divine  good,  as  before  it  was  divine  truth.  His  ascension  was  the 
completion  of  that  process,  and  signified  his  perfect  union  with 
divine  good,  which  is  the  Father. 

But  go  to  my  brethreuy  signifijjs  go  to  those  in  the  church  who 
are  principled  in  good;  for  such  only  in  the  wo&n  are  called 
brethren,  as  might  be  proved  by  many  passages,  where  the  expres- 
sion occurs.  And  indeed  no  others  will  receive  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Lord,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  message  inixnecUatc- 
]y  following. 

And  eay  unto  them^  I  aaccnd  unto  my  Father  and  your  ^a^Acr, 
and  my  God  and  your  God  ;  that  is,  instruct  them  that  my  huma* 
nity,  which  is  now  divine  truth,  is  about  to  be  perfectly  .united  to 
the  divinity,  which  is  divine  good  and  the  father ;  and  further  in- 
struct them,  that  as  I  in  the  character  of  divine  truth  hare  always 
considered  divine  good  as  superior,  and  thus  as  my  Father  and  mjr 
God,  so  they  are  to  follow  my  footsteps,  and  in  all  their  states  of 
truth  to  acknowledge  good  as  the  essential  constituent  of  the 
church,  and  that  alone  whereby  they  are  conjoined  to  the  Lord. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  comprehend  this,  it  should  be  observer], 
that  the  Father  means  the  Divine  Esse  which  is  divine  good, 
and  God  the  divine  Exister,  which  is  divine  truth,  both  in  the  su- 
preme degree,  or  in  that  degree  which  is  far  above  the  angelie 
state  of  reception,  and  before  it  is  accommodated  to  their  actual 
or  sensible  perception.    The  Lord,  in  the  above  passage,  being  yet 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  had  not  so  far  glorified  his  humanity,  as  to 
be  perfectly  united  with  that  divine  good,  whi«^h  is  properly  the 
divine  Esse  or  the  Father;  wherefore  he  says,  I  ascend  unto  my 
Father,     Neither  had  he  as  yet  so  far  glorified  his  humanity,  as 
to  make  it  absolutely  and  perfectly  that  divine  Existere,  which  is 
properly  the  Jirat  form  of  the  divine  esse,  or  that  divine  truth 
which  proximately  emanates  from  the  invisible  fountain  of  all  life; 
for  being  still  in  the  lower  fiarta  of  the  spiritual  worlds  the  Lord 
was  at  present,  as  to  his  humanity,  only  so  far  glorified  as  to  be 
til©  divine  truth  accommodated  to  spirits  in  those  parts  ;  wherefore, 
in  allusion  to  his  more- full  glorificauon,  even  as  to  divine  truth, 
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iviiich  is  signified  by  the  term'  God,  he  also  says,  <<  I  ascend  unto 
tny  God**  And  as  the  divine  esse,  or  invisible  source  of  life,  to- 
gether with  its  primary  form,  or  first  and  proximate  emanation^ 
as  existing  in  the  midst  of  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  world,  was 
really  the  fountain  of  all  good  and  all  truth,  as  well  that  which  was 
manifested  in  the  human  person  of  our  Lord,  as  that  which  is  re- 
ceived by  the  true  members  of  his  church,  both  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  $  and  as  the  Lord^  in  the  whole  process  of  his  glorification^ 
also  represented  and  pointed  out  the  successive  stages  of  man's 
regeneration;  therefore  he  said,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  touh 
Father,  and  my  God  and  tour  God. 

We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  publishing  a  very  wonderful 
Arcanum  respecting  the  glorification  of  the  Lord's  humanity, 
which  will  satisfactorily  account  for  his  not  ascending  till  forty 
days  after  his  resurrection.  It  is  asserted  by  the  illuminated 
auth6r,  to  whose  wbrks  we  are  s6  often  indebted,  in  various  parts 
of  his  writings,  that  b«  the  passion  of  the  cross,  the  Lord  fully 
glorified  his  humanity,  or  made  it  divine.  "  Why  then  (it  may 
be  said)  did  he  not  ascend  imikediately  at  the  time  of  his  resurrec- 
tion ?"  It  was  for  the  following  reason :  The  Lord,  at  his  cruci- 
fixion, but  more  particularly  at  his  burial  and  resurrection,  reject- 
ed or  put  off  the  whole  of  his  maternal  humanity,  insomuch  that 
lie  was  no  longer  in  any  respect  the  son  of  Mary.  In  this  sense, 
and  so  far  as  relates  to  the  natural  world  in  general,  he  was  fully 
glorified,  having  put  off  all  the  hereditary  impurities  of  matter,  in 
which  the  church  on  earth  is  ^till  invdlved.  But  he  could  not  yet 
ascend,  until  he  had  also  put  off  and  rejected  the  impurities  of  spi- 
rits and  angels ;  for  the  Lord  was  hot  only  pleased  to  bear,  in  hiii 
own  {Person,  the  iniqiuties  and  infirmities  of  men,  but  also  of  angels, 
and  thereby  he  redeemed  and  delivered  both.  While  he  was  in 
the  act  of  thus  purifying  atid  redeeming  angelsj  he  underwent 
something  analogous  to  temptations,  their  redemption  being  effect- 
ed, like  that  of  men,  by  an  admission  of  their  proprium  as  it  were 
assaulting  his  humanity.  ^  But  in  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he  re- 
deemed them."  Thb  process  took  up  forty  days,  because  the 
number  fwty  corresponds  to  temptations,  and  signifies  complete 
deliverance  therefrom,  and  victory  over  all  enemies.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  Lord's  ascension  was  protracted  till  forty  days  after 
his  resurrection,  at  which  time  he  ascended  above  all  the  heavens 
into  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  world,  in  the  midst  whereof  he  eter« 
nally  resides  as  Jehovah  God,  in  glorious  human  form. 

Vol.  L  4  JTo.  9. 
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In  consequence  of,  and  in  connection  with  this,  are  the  eardi« 
<)Uakes  terribly  fdt;  that  is,  inward  fear,  treihbling,  and  horrible 
anguish ;  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear  of  those  things  which 
are  speedily  coming  on  the  earthly  powers  of  daiicness*,  which  are 
shaken  in  their  souls,  and  in  dreadful-  apprehension  of  continu- 
ing eternally  in  this  state  of  calamity  and  distress,  internal  &- 
mine  and  pestilence  ^  and  this  must  necessarily  be  their  ciase, 
While  they  depend  on  their  reputed  mother  the  church,  who  has 
nothing  to  giire  £or  her  offspring  to  feed  upon,  but  the  starving 
husks  of  darkness,  error,  confusion,  and  contrariety;  no  conso- 
lation can  be  administered  from  without,  for  there  is  no  one  doc- 
trine but  what  is  so  mixed  with  error,  and  fslsified,  that  it  op- 
poseth,  clasheth  with,  and  often  flatly  contradicteth  dedaraUons 
m  revealed  truths. 

If  a  convenient  season  should  offer,  we  may  more  fully  and 
particularly  consider  the  remaining  pan  of  our  Lord's  words  on 
this  subject.  But  we  will  now  proceed  according  to  our  inten- 
don. 

The  6tte  grand  and  principal  error,  the  source  and  fountain  of 
all  the  rest,  is  the  very  absUrd,  gross,  mean,  and  false  concep- 
tion of  the  gloriously  tremendous,  and  awful  Deity,  taught  and 
enforced  for  divine  truth.  While  these  falsities  are  thus  taught 
and  received,  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  any  truth  of  doc«- 
trine  in  the  church,  but  what  is  fiysified  and  covered  with  dark- 
ness. These  gross  and  fundamental  errors,  iiadse  ideas  of,  and 
doctrines  concerning,  the  Deity,  and  what  God  is;  are  such,  and 
have  brought  such  affliction,  oppression,  and  spiritual  tribulation 
on  the  truth,  as  was  never  known  among  any  heathens,  or  profes- 
sors, in  any  age  of  the  world,'  since  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
which  God  created,  Unto  this  time,  neither  shall  be. 

Instead  of  acknowledging  the  One  indivisible,  immutable  God, 
the  source  and  filler  of  all  things,  consisting  incomprehensibly 
in  glory,  majesty,  virtue  and  power ;  this  glorious  Being  of  ail 
beings  is  set  forth  and  represented  as  consisting  in  Tripersonal- 
ity,  and  at  some  very  great  distance,  Separate  from  his  creatures ; 
and  they  ascribe  unto  the  Deity  such  passions,  tempers,  and  affec- 
tions, as  are  fsund  in  the  unregenerate  fallen  nature  of  sinful  man* 
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<iv1ucb  it  mere  coDfosion  and  contrariety ;  tellkig  us,  that  he  is 
•sometimes  angry  and  wrathful,  at  other  times  pleased  and  loving  -, 
sometimes  hatmg,  and  at  other  times  approving,  &c.  And  tha^ 
this  chluigeableness  in  the  Creator  is  in  consequence  oi^  and  af- 
fected by,  the  aetions  of  the  creature.  And  in  order  to  confirm 
this  fidse  absurdity,  it  is  made  to  give  birth  to  one  still  greater ; 
vrbich  is,  that  in  this  one  divine  essence,  in  eternal  unity,  thei^e 
is  a  plurality  of  Gods*  consisting  in  three  distinct  separate  per- 
sons ;  representing  the  two  $rst  opposite  to  each  other,  the  one 
of  vindictive  wrath,  and  infleadble  ininite  justice ;  the  other,  of 
infinite  mercy  and  goodness.  And  in  many  of  their  words  and 
expressions,  called  prayer,  they  will  address,  in  separate  peti- 
tions,  each  of  these  three  persons  separately ;  whereby  it  is  evi- 
4ent  that  they  do  not  cdnfe^  and  worship  a  Triune  God,  but  a 
Trinify  of  Gods.  But  the  loving  Father,  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jbas  taught  us  to  pray  to  one  God  only,  for  his  alone  is  the  king- 
dom, the  power,  and  the  glory  for  ever* 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  church  does  not  worship  threo 
£rods,  although  it  acknowledged)  three  separate  persons  in  the 
Deity,  each  person  to  be  God ;  but  this  is  mere  confusion  and 
contradiction,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  absurdity,  outwardly  denyii^ 
what  is  inwa.rd)y  received,  believed,  and  confessed ;  for  I  will 
appeal  to  any,  or  every  one,  who  are  members  or  sons  of  the 
.church,  and  ask,  if  they  turn  inward^  and  examine  impartially^ 
and  speak  honestly,  if  they  do  nojb  believe  in  and  confess  three 
Gods? 

It  will  readily  be  allowed  by  al),  that  although  divinity  is  supe.- 
rior  to  reason,  it  is  not  contrary  to  it ;  but  the  notion  and  idea  of 
the  worlds  being  created  i^d  preserved,  a  lost  world  restored, 
and  man  redeemed,  recreated,  and  glorified,  by  three  Gods,  is  as 
x:ontrary  to  the  light  of  reason,  as  :o  the  light  of  truth  itself,  and 
may  be  called  the  very  perfection  of  error  and  darkness,  and  must 
he  the  source  of  innumerable  evils;  for  all  doctrines  raised  here- 
on must  be  confusion,  opposition,  contrariety,  uncertainty,  and 
even  falsity  \  no  cle^ur  truth  can  be  taught,  especially  since,  as  has 
been  already  shewn,  the  church  represents  these  three  distinct 
separate  persons  as  of  different  minds. 

Now  it  is  evidently  clear  and  manifest,  that  all  the  divinity  hi 
the  present  Christian  church  is  founded  upon  the  idea  and  con- 
ception of  three  Gods,  and  this  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world.    And  this  is  confirmed  by  almost  every  sermon  and  trea- 
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Use  of  diviiutf)  as  well  as  by  that  creed  which  is  made  the  pillar, 
where  we  read,  <<  The  Father  is  God  aiid  Lord,  the  Son  God  and 
Lord,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  God  and  Lord.^'  And  the  church  far- 
ther declareth,  "  That  we  ai«  compelled  by  the  Christian  verity, 
that  is,  by  the  sacred  truths  of  Christianity,  to  acknowledge  erery 
person  by  himself  to  be  God  and  Lord.-'  Now  can  any  thing  be 
more  express  than  this,  that  there  are  three  Gods  ?  And  yet  it  in» 
consistently  followeth,  <<  That  we  are  forbid  by  the  Catholic  reli« 
gion  to  say  there  are  three  Gods,  or  three  Lords ;"  as  if  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  were  somewhat  diametrically  opposite  to  the  Chris- 
tian verity.  ' 

Now  what  is  this  but  teaching  that  we  are  under  an  indispcnsi- 
ble  obligation  of  inwardly  acknowledging,  believing  in,  and  wor- 
shipping three  Gods,  but  must  not  outwardly  declare  and  con^ 
fess  it? 

I  confess  it  is  taught,  that  these  three  persons  ave  one  in  ps-* 
sence  ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  wise  man,  that  the 
doctrine  of  three  disdnct  separate  persons  in  the  Godhead,  each 
person  acknowledged  to  be  separately  God  and  Lord  himself,  must 
necessarily  beget  in  the  minds  of  men  a  perfect  idea  of  three 
different  Qods.  And  farther,  the  church  so  imposeth  this  doc« 
trme  on  her  sons,  that  they  shall  thus  think  on  a  Trinity  of  Gods^ 
under  pain  of  eternal  damnation. 

\_To  be  continued,^ 


TO  THE  EDITORS, 

G£NTLEM£V, 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  your  remarks  on  the  Trinity,  and 
must  acknowledge  they  appear^  ^to  be  so  well  founded,  and  so 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  sacred  records,  that  1  think  no  one 
can  hereafter  oppose  or  controvert  them  with  the  smallest  degree 
of  success.  As  a  friend  to  the  same  principles  which  you  es- 
pouse, permit  me  to  lay  before  the  public,  through  the  chaDnel 
of  your  Magazine,  the  following  explanation  of  the  Trinity,  which 
1  lately  met  with  in  a  small  book  published  in  1729,  and  which 
so  wonderfully  coincides  with  what  you  have  already  published 
pn  the  subject,  that  I  dare  say  it  will  give  pleasure  to  your  read- 
ers to  find,  that  notwithstanding  the  darkness  which  prevailed  in 
the  past  Church,  yet  the  remains  of  truth  have  still  been  pre* 
ceryed  among  certain  individuals  here  and  there. 

ALBERT, 
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That  the  Father^  Sortj  and  S/iirit  are  One  Essence. 

^he  scriptures  declare,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
called  the  Son  of  Man,  is  the  true  God ;  and  though  he  is  called 
by  several  titles,  as,  Fathevy  Son^  and  Sfiirity  yet  is  God  but  one 
personal  glory  in  the  form  of  a  Man. 

As  the  soul,  body,  and  spirit  of  man  are  united  and  knit  toge- 
ther, making  one  essence,  or  individual  substance,  distinct  in  it- 
self;  so  arc  Father^  Son^  and  5/iinV,  as  truly  joined  together  ;  and 
this  the  scripture  and  all  true  prophets  do  positively  aifirm. 

For  may  it  not  as  well  be  said,  that  man  doth  consist  of  three 
persons,  because  Paul  prayed  the  souly  body^  and  spirit  might  be 
kept  blameless  ?  How  can  God^  who  is  in  one  himself,  be  divided 
into  three  Persons  ? 

If  the  Creator  was  one  eternal  Being,  distinct  from  all  other 
beings,  is  it  not  necessary  that  he  should  so  continue  in  his  own 
divine  center  ?  InJlnUy  hath  power  to  change  its  glory  into  flesh, 
but  not  to  create  other  Deities  out  of  himself ;  because  that  would 
)>e  against- his  glory. 

And  the  most  wise  Creator  can  make  nothing  against  his  glo- 
ry, but/or  his  glory  only. 

For  if  he  should  make  out  of  himself  other  two  Gods,  as  Son 
and  Holy  Ghosty  aad  they  being  both  distinct  from  him,  they 
would  on  necessity  require  sovereignty  ;  for  God  can  be  no  God 
without  sovereignty. 

Where  would  his  prerogative  be  ?  There  can  be  but  one 
prerogative^  for  if  there  be  three,  the  kingdom  is  divided^  and 
eannot  standy  Mark  iiL  24. 

But  this  kingdom  of  one  God  will  stand ;  because  there  is  but 
ONE  SOLE  King,  and  he  hath  said,  he  will  not  give  his  glory  to  an- 
other :  yet  all  glory  was  given  unt»  Christ,  because  he  was  the 
sole  God :  men  and  angels,  principalities  and  powers,  yea,  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  did,  and  for  ever  shall  bow  to  him, 
and  to  no  other. 

If  by  the  titles  Father y  Sony  and  Holy  Ohosty  were  not  meant 
•ne  individual,  substantial,  personal  God  ;  but  that  instead  there- 
of we  were  to  understand  a  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  distinct  from  tht 
Father  ;  then  what  kind  of  God  would  the  Father  be  ?  For  if  he 
hath  invested  the  Son  with  all  power  in  heaven  above,  and  in  the 
earth  beneath,  and  hath  made  the  Holy  Ghost  co-operator  with 
^he  Son,  in  oi*der  to  the  sanctification  and  government  of  the 
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church,  the  Son  being  made  head  of  it,  and  of  all  things  else ; 
I  say,  what  kind  of  God  do  you  nakt  of  the  Father  ? 

Do  you  make  any  Qod  of  him  at  all  ?  Do  you  not  make  bint 
\iselesS)  seeing  he  hath  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  govern  ?  Sure- 
ly you  think,  that  one  of  your  Gods  grew  weary  with  governing, 
as  Pharadh  king  of  Egypt  did,  whp  made  Joseph  sole  governor 
•f  his  kingdom,  and  he  himself  did  nothing :  or  else  you  think, 
that  he  is  old,  and  willing  to  be  at  rest ;  and  therefore  having 
made  a  Son  out  of  himself,  and  an  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  hath  be? 
got  out  of  his  Son  and  hingiself,  doth  therefore  dispose  of  the  go- 
vernment to  them  wholly  and  absolutely. 

If  there  be  a  Son  and  Jlo/y  Ghoat  distinct  from  a  Fat  her  j  they 
can  be  no  more  than  creatureay  because  they  receive  their  being 
and  perfection  from  the  Creator^  and  not  from  themselves. 

How  can  there  be  any  af&nity,  or  essential  oneness,  betwixt 
a  spirit  without  a  body,  and  a  spirit  with  a  body  \  Can  the  Sonj 
that  is  a  corporeal  person,  and  hath  a  body,  be  Said  to  be  in  ihi^ 
Father,  if  the  Father  hath  no  body,  shape,  or  form  ? 

If  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  how  can  he  be  co-equal  and  co-eternal  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son  ?  Can  that  which  receives  its  being  from  another, 
be  equal  with  that  which  hath  its  being  of  itself  \   ^ 

Can  time  be  equal  to  eternity  \  If  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded 
from  a  Father  and  a  Spn,  then  he  is  but  a  God  of  time,  and  not 
a  God  of  eternity ;  and  such  a  God  may  end  in  time. 

Again,  if  the  Btm  was  from  eternity^  how  cou]d  he  be  ie^ottrn  7 
And  if  the  Holy  Ghost  was  from  eternity^  how  could  he  proceed^ 
and  take  his  original  from  Father  and  Son,  if  the  three  Persons 
were  each  of  them  eternal,  that  is,  without  all  beginning ;  then 
they  could  not  give  being  one  to  another. 

If  the  Son  was  begotten  by  the  Father  from  all  eternity,  and 
begotten  again  when  he  was  incarnate  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
a  body  of  flesh,  then  it  seems  he  was  a  double  Son,  and  rwic^ 
begotten,  or  tjvice  made  by  the  Father,  and  yet  this  Son  must 
be  said  to  be  equal  with  the  Father,  though  it  is  nevertheless 
confessed  he  was  made  lower  than  the  angels. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  those  who  hold  this  doctrine,  worship  a 
piviDED  God,  or  THREE  DISTINCT  Gods  :  and  therefore  do  they 
make  their  prayers  in  distjlnct  forms,  and  pray  to  one  of  tJicir 
Gods  after  one  manner,  and  another  after  another  manner  ;  ma- 
king in  reality  three  t$ods,  as  disthict  from  one  another  as  three 
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men,  Joliu,  James>  aiul  Peter ;  but  this  dWided  God,  or  God  vfith 
three  heads,  is  a  monstrous  God,  no  where  to  be  found  but  in 
tbeir  own  idle  dreams,  and  is  not  the  true  God ;  for  there  is  no 
such  double  begetting,  nor  proceeding  as  they  imagine,  for  tho' 
God  is  in  a  sense  said  to  be  one  in  three,  and  three  in  one,  yet  i^ 
he  not  in  three  persons,  he  is  only  one  God  with  three  titles  ;  we 
worahi/i  a  God  in  one  person  with  three  titles^  Father^  Son^ 
and  S/iirit  j  but  it  ia  a  self-begotten  Godj  and  not  a  God  be- 
^tten  by  another. 

Oh,  the  darkness  that  lies  upon  some  of  the  learned  !  Did  they 
heed  the  scriptures^  they  would  see  that  tiie  Son  was  but  once 
begotten  or  made  ;  and  that  was  6od's  begetting  himself  into  a 
Son,  according  as  it  is  written,  Crod  bkcamk  Jleah  i  it  is  not  said, 
that  God  SENT  a  Son  to  become  flesh,  that  was  begot  by  him  be- 
fore. 

But  the  meaning  of  those  words  is  no  other,  than  that  Cod 
sent  forth  himself  tlo  be  made  of  a  woman,  to  redeem  us  frokn 
the  curse  of  the  laW,  according  as  it  is  written,  /  lay  down  my 
life  qfuifsHLT. 

'  Now  where  Christ  saith,  that  0/  himself  he  can  do  nothing ; 
and  that  he  bears  not  witness  of  himself;  and  that  he  came  not  of 
ftimaelfj  and  the  like;  that  neffYie  speaks  of  is  but  his  Jtuman  na-^ 
turcy  and  that  makes  him  but  man ;  that  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
not  qf  myself  m  my  mortal^  weak  nature. 

It  is  s^d^  that  he  oa  ve  himself  for  us  ;  is  it  not  Wrong  then  to 
say,  that  God  sent  forth  any  Son  but  himself?  Again  it  is  said, 
/  have  sworn  by  myself,  that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow. 
Now  who  was  this  that  sware  so  by  himself?  Paul  saith  ii  was 
Christ,  and  he  sware  by  himself  because  there  was  none  great- 
er than  himself y  Heb.  vi.  13. 

For  Christ's  nature,  which  is  divine,  is  that  self  which  can 
do  all  things  ;  and  which  is  equal  with  himself  now  since  his  in< 
caniation  with  what  he  was  before ;  and  is  the  vert  Father,  and 
hath  power  to  do  all  things,  having  glorified  himself  in  his  new 
body  of  flesh,  which  was  conceived  of  the  Virgin  by  his  Almigh- 
ty Power,  that  could  live  and  die,  and  live  again,  and  now  he 
lives  for  evermore;  being  one  personal  Majesty,  distinct  from 
heavens,  earth,  angels,  men,  and  all  things  for  everlasting. 

Now  where  was  there  a  Father  but  in  that  Son  ?  Where 
was  there  a  Son  but  in  that  Father?  One  God  and  Father  in 
one  Person  alone.  -  The  glorious  body,   wherewith  the  divine 


Godhead  (which  is  the  everlasting  Father)  is  clothedy  is  hiil 
dearly  beloved  Son,  in  whom  his  Spirit  eternally  delighted. 

And  this  is  the  faith  of  the  holy  seedy  and  which  was  long  since 
taught,  and  believed^  viz. 

That  God  was  in  the  form  of  a  Man,  that  CAriat  Jetut  was  that 
&odj  his  Godhead  is  the  everlaating  Father,  his  now  glorified 
Body  the  SoN|  and  his  powerful  Spirit  the  Holt  Griosr. 

Thus  then  you  have  wliat  is  to  be  understood  by  One  in  TAreei 
or  Three  in  One  ;  which  is  no  more  than  that  these  deiMmina-^ 
tions,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  three  titles^  according  to 
the  different  appearance^  of  the  One  Godj 


The  foUvwmg  elegant  tramlatien  •/ Jac9b*9  firephecy  and  bleeeing^  o»t  Am  it- 
^cendanta  it  extracted  from  the  notee  to  JDr.  Adam  Ciarke^e  edition  oj't/ic  BiHfe 

GENESIS,    CHAPTER    XLIX. 
3.  Come  together  and  hear,  O  Sons  of  Jacob  I 
And  hearken  unto  Israel  your  father. 

3.  Reuben,  my  first  born  art  thou ! 

My  might,  and  the  prince  of  my  strength,- 
Excellhig  in  eminence,  and  excelling  in  power : 

4.  Pouring  out  like  the  water : — ^thou  shalt  not  excel. 
For  thou  wentest  up  to  the  bed  of  thy  father, 
Then  thou  didst  defile  :-*to  my  couch  he  went  u^  \ 

5.  Simeon  and  Levi,  brethren ; 

They  have  accomplished  their  fraudulent  purposes. 

6.  Into  theii'  secret  counsel  my  soul  did  not  come ; 
In  their  confederacy  my  honor  was  not  uiuted. 
For  in  their  anger  they  slew  a  man  (a  notole) 
And  in  their  pleasure  they  murdered  a  prince. 

7.  Cursed  was  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce  I 

And  their  excessive  wrath,  for  it  was  inflexible  I 
I  will  divide  them  out  in  Jacob, 
And  I  will  dispose  them  in  Israel. 

8.  Judah  !    Thou  !  thy  brethren  shall  praise  thee. 
Thy  hand  in  the  neck  of  thine  enemies : 

The  sons  of  thy  father  shall  bow  themselves  to  thee. 

9.  A  Lion*s  whelp  is  Judah : 

From  the  prey  my  son  tliou  hast  ascended. 
He  couched  lying  down  like  a  strong  lion, 
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And  like  a  lioness,  who  shall  arouse  him  ? 

10.  From  Judah  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart} 
Nor  a  teacher  from  his  offspringj 
Until  that  Shiloh  shall  come, 

And  to  him  shall  be  assembled  the  peoples. 

1 1 .  Binding  his  colt  to  the  vine, 

And  ro  the  choice  vine  the  foals  of  hid  assi 
He  "washed  his  garments  in  wine, 
His  clothes  in  the  blood  of  th^  grape. 

12.  With  wine  shall  his  eyes  be  red, 

And  his  teeth  shall  be  white  with  milk. 

13.  At  the  haven  of  the  Sous  shall  Zebulon  dwell, 
And  he  shall  be  a  haven  for  ships, 

And  his  border  shall  extend  unto  Sidon. 
U.  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass, 

Couching  between  two  burthens. 

15.  And  he  saw  the  resting  place  that  it  was  good, 
And  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant ; 

And  he  inclined  his  shoulder  to  the  load, 
And  became  a  servant  unto  tribute. 

16.  Dan  shall  judge  his  people 
As  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

17.  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  On  the  way^ 
A  Cerastes  upon  the  track, 
Biting  the  heels  of  the  horse, 
And  his  rider  shall  fall  backward* 

18.  For  thy  salvation  have  I  waited,  O  Lord! 

19.  Gad,  an  army  shall  attack  him. 
And  he  ^hall  attack  in  return. 

20.  From  Asher  his  breed  shall  be  fat. 
And  he  shall  produce  royal  dainties. 

21.  Napthali  is  a  spreading  oak. 
Producing  beautiful  branches. 

32.  The  son  of  a  fruitful  vine  is  Jo9efth : 
The  son  of  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  fountain  s 
The  daughters  (branches)  shoot  over  the  wall. 

23.  They  sorely  afflicted  h^n,  and  contended  with  him. 
The  chief  archers  had  him  in  hatred. 

24.  But  his  bow  remained  in  strength. 

And  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strongs 
By  the  band  of  the  mighty  one  of  Jacob, 
Vol.  I.  5  ^'b.  9. 
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By  the  name  of  the  shepherd^  the  rock  of  Israel. 
25.  By  the  God  of  thy  father,  for  he  helped  thee, 
And  God  all  suflicient  he  blessed  thee. 
The  blessing  of  the  heavens  from  above. 
And  the  blessings  lying  in  the  deep  beneath : 
The  blessings  of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb. 

26.  The  blessings  of  thy  father  have  prevailed 
Over  the  blessings  of  the  etenial  mountains, 
And  the  desirable  things  of  the  everlasting  hills. 
These  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph, 

And  on  his  crown  who  was  separated  from  his  brethreii. 

27.  Benjamin  is  a  ravenous  wolf: 

In  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey, 
And  in  the  evening  he  shall  divide  the  spoil. 
The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  with  him, 
And  shall  cover  him  all  the  day  long  in  safety  : 
And  shall  dwell  between  Ids  shoulders. 


From  PouUon*»  Advertuer, 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  LAWS, 

BY  A  LATMAX. 

(Continued  from  fiage  370, J 

\^By  Lawj  U  here  meant^  rule  of  action.  When  applied  to  morai 
conduct^  U  wUl  carry  the  idea  of  truth^  order  and  sincerity.  When 
joined  with  material  Mubataneee^  with  whkh  oar  ien^es  are  eon- 
i^ersantyit  vnll  intimate  regularity,  uniformity.and  orderly  action.'} 

CHAPTER  III. 

Whatever  in  this  world  has  relation  to  infinity  and  eternity,  is 
called  morality. 

Morality  will  not  apply  to  inanimate  matter.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  a  stone,  a  piece  of  wood,  gold,  silver,  water,  fire,  or  any 
other  physical  or  material  substance,  moral ;  but  they  may  be  made 
subservient  to  moral  operation. 

Moral  life  is,  therefore,  the  superior  of  material  substances. 
The  attributes  of  each  are  different.  What  applies  to  the  one  wDI 
not  apply  to  the  other. 
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*rhe  proper  subject  of  morality  U^  the  mind  or  soul  of  man. 

The  brute  animals  are  not  moral,  nor  can  morality  be  predicated 
of  them.     Of  consequence,  virtue  or  vice  cannot  be  said  of  them. 

Virtue  implies  a  good  intention,  a  true  mode  of  action,  and 
sound  action  itself,  all  in  regular  sequence  ;  arising  from  a  free« 
dom  of  will,  and  choice  and  election,  by  judgment. 

A  virtuous  mind  has  the  power  to  pervert,  or  invert  his  good 
dispositions,  and  his  upright  thoughts.  He  can  act  for  Gqd,  or 
ag^ainst  him.  He  can  benefit  his  neighbor  or  he  can  injure  him. 
He  can  bless,  or  he  can  curse.     No  being  but  man  can  do  so. 

In  this  we  find  a  definite  distinction  between  mere  animal  life 
and  human  beings ;  and  also  between  matter  and  spirit. 

A  being  of  whom  vice  and  virtue  can  be  predicated,  is  a  moral 

Moral  life  and  moral  law  (both  are  inseparable)  cannot  be  mea« 
sured  by  any  physical  rule  or  material  body.  Such  rule  cannot 
reach  it. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  moral  law,  that  it  is  long  or  short,  thick  or 
thin»  cold  or  hot,  broad  or  narrow,  &c.  the  reason  is,  because  the 
moral  is  superior  to  the  physical  world ;  and  it  is  against  both  na- 
ture and  reason,  that  the  inferior  should  be  a  rule  for  the  superior. 

If  moral  life  be  not  found  in  either  the  brute  creation,  or  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  in  the  vegetable. 
Vegetables  have  life,  for  they  die  as  well  as  propagate  and  grow. 
But  theirs  is  far  removed  from  a  life  of  morality ;  which  is  tlie 
exclusive  privilege  of  man  aloue.  As,  therefore,  the  attributes  of 
moral  and  physical  existences  are  quite  different,  it  follows  that 
the  nature  of  their  essences  are  different. 

If  fihywicM  be  materiaUj  moraU  must  need  be  immaterial.  If 
the  former  be  naturaly  then  the  latter  must  be  afiiritual. 

And  if  mortals  be  entities  or  real  existences  (which  cannot  well 
be  denied)  then  must  they  of  course  uihere  in  substantial  forms : 
because  an  attribute  without  a  subject  in  which  it  inheres,  and  to 
which  it  belongs,  is  not  predicable ;  it  is  not  any  thing :  for  how 
can  we  say  that  black  or  white,  hot  or  cold,  good  or  bad,  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  virtuous  or  vicious,  light  or  dark,  green  or  yel- 
,  low,  &c.  exist,  but  as  adjectively,  or  adjunct  to  some  substance  or 
substances ! 

Hence  it  appears,  that  when  we  speak  of  any  quality  of  the  hu- 
man mind}  it  is  implied  that  thai  quality  inheres  in  a  substantial 
fonn* 
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The  attributes,  brave,  generous,  wise,  modeBt,  chaste,  teiii|>e- 
pate,  benevolent,  would  mean  nothing,  except  attributed  to  some- 
thing substantial  in  form. 

The  human  mind  is  therefore  substantial,  for  it  is  the  man 
himsejf. 

It  has  been  shown  that  material  substances  carry  in  their  bo* 
fipms  their  heat,  Uieir  cold,  their  hardness,  their  softness,  and 
other  qualities  which  may  be  attributable  to  them.  How  much 
more  must  this  be  the  case  with  what  is  above  matter,  frooi 
which  it  is  derived  and  to  which  it  belongs. 

To  allow  to  the  fioatehor  what  we  deny  to  the  firior^  to  the  ef" 
feet  what  we  deny  to  the  cauae^  is  surely  not  rational. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter,  it  will  appear  that 
the  soul  of  man  (and  no  other  being  has  a  soul,  properly  so  call* 
ed,)  is  not  limited  by^  nor  confined  to  matter;  consequently,  that 
it  is  not  Tnaterial.  The  progressions  of  these  are  rapid;  of  the 
other,  slow.  A  man,  by  thought^  can  go  to  the  Indies  in  a  tdo» 
ment;  his  body  co\\\d  not  get  there  in  a  month. 
[TV*  be  continued. li 


FOR  THE  LUMINARY. 

MBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

A  fioble  theme,  or  v^t  more  deserving  of  cultivation  than  thtt  Jierein  treat* 
pi  of,  could  not  be  selected.  A  juat  estimation  of  its  value,  a  judicious  exer- 
pise  of  its  power,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  its  rational  |>ouiids»  are  es* 
sentii^  to  a  profitable  application  of  the  blessings  it  is  capable  to  impart.  The 
total  suppression  of  tlic  press,  or  tjie  rendering  it  dependant  on  the  arbitrary 
will  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  few,  constitutes  a  chief  characteristic  of  tyran- 
ny;  an  unrestrained  use  of  it  amounts  to  licentiousness ;  its  total  obscuration 
is  an  eclipse  of  the  rights  of  man ;  its  unrestrained  use  is  like  a  sword  in  the 
hand  of  a  maniac  The  degrees  of  civil  liberty  are  in  exact  pTop(»^ion  to 
those  of  the  press ;  its  absence  is  death,  its  partial  existence  but  a  compromise 
bet«v  cen  tlie  tyrant  and  slave ;  its  unregulated  dominion  is  destructive  of  peace 
and  order ;  in  this  latter  instance  it  may  not  improperly  be  compared  to  a 
fortress,  the  guns  of  which  are  turned  against  the  place  they  were  intended 
tQ  defend.  Civilians  and  statesmen  have  fortunately  agfreed  on  what  ought 
to  constitute  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  it  consists  in  the  power  to  write  and 
publish  whatever  the  publisher  pleases,  be  being  accountable  for  what  be 
wnteSf  In  this  respect  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  like  the  use  of  fire  arms:  • 
^ver^  man  should  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  them  for  the  defence  of  hin^elf  sad 
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the  UWt  but  not  to  destroy  his  country  or  injure  his  neighbor.  The  press  is 
abused  when  it  attempts  to  sap  the  constitution  or  oTerthrow  the  civil  author- 
ities of  the  country,  because  the  constitution  is  the  work  of  a  whole  people, 
Mid  not  to  be  amended  at  the  will  of  an  individual ;  and  the  civil  magistrates 
MTC  appointed  by  or  under  tlie  general  law,  and  not  removable  but  by  that 
law  s  the  use  of  the  press  consists  in  a  calm,  dispassionate  inquiry  into  men 
and  measures.  To  recommend  reform  may  be  useful,  to  dictate  it  is  crimi- 
nal ;  to  advise  ft  constitutional  repeal  of  the  law  is  the  right  of  every  man,  to 
advise  resistance  to  the  law  is  treason.  In  like  manner,  to  proclaim  or  de- 
fend the  fair  fame  of  an  individuij  is  the  honorable  employment  of  the  press ; 
wantonly  or  falsely  to  assail  it  is  a  libel  calling  for  punishment  Tl^  law, 
in  all  cases,  is  the  proper  source  of  appeal  against  the  aggressor ;  the  sum- 
mary infliction  of  punishment,  in  a  manner  forbidden  by  law,  is  a  rebellion, 
and  evinces  the  madness  of  party  rage,  or  a  doubt  in  the  aggressor  of  the  pu- 
rity of  the  cause  he  would  maintain.  When  I  see  despotism  maintained  by  a 
power  beyond  the  law,  I  think  I  discover  the  dawn  of  freedom.  When  I  see 
freedom  supported  by  Uiwless  rebellion  or  unauthorised  effervescence,  I  think 
I  discover  the  death-fever  of  liberty.  O. 
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[in  continuation  from  page  362.] 
Secondly y  of  the  Management  of  the  Tillage  Land. 

Each  division  of  this,  in  the  first  year  of  its  cultivation,  is  to  be 
subdivided  into  four  parts,  each  of  three  agres  (exclusive  of  head 
lands)  which  are  to  produce  respectively,  potatoes,  cabbages,  bpre- 
cole,  and  turnips,  (the  potatoes  and  cabbages  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  crop  of  rape)  and  in  the  three  following  years  to  undergo  the 
process  of  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  with  aftercrofia  of  rape,  rye, 
and  winter-vetches ;  but  tlie  four  divisions  are  all  to  produce  dif< 
ferent  crops  in  the  9ame  year ;  for  instance,  one  division  shall  be 
under  green  crops,  while  a  second  is  under  barley,  a  third  under 
clover,  &c.  The  division  which  is  under  green  crops  in  the  first 
year  of  the  process,  shall  be  manured  by  the  dung  collected  from 
the  slieep-yard  and  the  other  stock. 

To  render  the  process  clearly  understood,  the  successive  state 
of  the  tillage  land  for  four  years,  is  accurately  represented  in  the 
following  plan : 
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FOX  FOUX  TEARS. 


1799. 


■-if*   o    n^A 


If 


Aftercrop. 


t 


S 


3.  Potatoes.   >      p^ .      ^  ^ 
3.  Cabbages,  5     ^«>^'  ^^ 
3.  Borecole. 
3.  Turnips. 


12  Acres  of  Barley. 


12  Acres  of  Cbver. 


Aftercrops. 


12.  Wheat 


CRape»     - 


3 


1800. 


12  Acres  of  Barley. 


Aftercrops. 

CBape,      .     . 
12.  Wheat.  <{j»ye,     .    .      3/ 


Aftercrop. 
3.  PoUtoes,   \     ^         g      I 
3.  Cabbages,  5     ^"^»    ^ -^-j 
3.  Borecole, 
3.  Tuxnips. 


1801. 


^ 


12.  Acres  of  Clover. 


Aftercrops. 

CJtape,      .    .    6 
12. Wheat  <R}fey     -    -      3 


Aftercrop. 
3,  Potatoes,   *)      p^^    ^  ^ 
3.  Cabbages,  5     ^*^'  ^  ^• 
3.  Borecole, 
3.  Turnips, 


12  Acres  of  Barley. 


18Q2. 


Aftercrops. 

A.| 

K.  ^Rape,     -    -    6 

12.  Wheat  <i?ye,     -    -      3/ 


Aftercrop. 

3.  Borecole, 
3.  Turnips, 


12  Acres  of  Barley. 


12  Acres  of  Clover. 
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{^The  American  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  no  notice 
taken  of  com,  buckwheat,  &c.  when  he  is  informed  that  Ireland, 
placed  between  the  latitudes  50  and  55,  is  too  far  north  to  pro- 
duce crops  which  require  a  warm  sun.  The  American  farmer 
may  appropriate  part  of  the  potatoe  land  to  com,  and  part  of 
wheat  land  to  buckwheat,  &c.  editors.] 

In  the  culture  qf  these  Crofts,  the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed. 

^o/a/of«.— -Plant  one  acre  for  the  use  of  the  farmer's  family,  i. «. 
kalf  an  acre  of  early  kinds  and  half  an  acre  of  apple  potatoes.  An 
acre  well  manured  and  carefully  cultivated  will  produce  twenty  tons 
(533  bushels)  which  will  afford  a  supply  of  eight  stones  (113  lb.) 
for  each  day  throughout  the  year,  besides  reserving  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  seed.  Plant  two  acres  with  cluster*  potatoes  for  the 
stock,  or  as  a  substitute  in  case  of  inclement  weather,  when  other 
crops  cannot  conveniently  be  got  at,  or  to  supply  any  deficiency 
•that  may  occur  in  any  of  the  other  crops.  The  cluster  potatoe  is 
an  useful  crop,  and  easily  stored,  and  when  well  manured  and  cul- 
tivated, the  two  acres  may  be  expected  to  produce  60  tons,  (9600 
bushels)  of  which  6  tons  being  reserved  for  seed,  swine,  &c.  there 
will  remain  fifty-four  tons  for  the  stock.  The  potatoes,  as  daily 
taken  up,  are  to  be  immediately  succeeded  by  rape  plants. 

Cabbages. '-^Of  these  the  kind  most  eligible  is  that  of  the  largest 
size :  the  Dutch  drum-head  is  recommended ;  the  plants  to  be  raised 
on  a  rich  bed  from  an  autumnf  sowing,  and  to  be  planted  in  April.| 
These  three  acres  well  manured,  furnished  with  good  plants  in  rows 
three  feet  asunder  and  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  being  carefully 
cultivated,  and  containing  35,380  cabbages,  at  the  average  weight 

*  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  times  recommended  for  planting  are  those 
best  suited  to  the  Irish  climate.  The  American  farmer  will  easily  see  how  to 
suit  the  time  to  the  climate  of  his  own  country.  Editor. 

f  This  potatoe,  also  called  Yam,  Surinam,  Turk,  Buck,  &c.  is  of  two  kinds ; 
the  skin  of  one  is  red,  and  on  being  cut,  the  heart  apcars  marked  with  red 
streaks:  the  skin  of  the  other  is  white,  and  when  cut,  the  inside  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish color ;  both  grow  in  a  conglomerate  (or  knobby)  form,  and  produce  large 
crops. 

t  In  case  ofa  failure  of  the  autumn  sowmg  in  consequence  of  an  inclement 
winter,  the  sowing  is  to  be  venewed  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  plants  so 
raised  put  out  in  due  time.  As  these  cabbages  cannot  be  expected  to  arrive 
to  a  large  size,  they  should  be  placed  closer,  viz.  in  rows  two  and  an  half  or 
two  feet  asunder,  and  twenty  or  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
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of  12/A.  each,  will  produce  189  ions.  As  the  cabbages  arc  daily 
cleared  away  in  October  and  November,  the  land  is  immediately 
to  be  supplied  with  rape  plants. 

Jfforrco/f .— The  plants  for  these  three  acres  should  be  raised 
from  an  early  spring  sowing,  and  to  be  planted  in  May  in  rows  two 
feet  asunder,  and  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  three 
acres  will  contain  105,840  borecole  plants,  that  are  the  average 
weight  of  three  and  an  half  pounds  each,  which  will  produt  e  1 65  tons. 
Such  a  produce  of  cabbage  and  borecole  as  we  have  calculated 
may  be  safely  expected,  if  attention  be  given  to  provide  g^ood  seed, 
the  land  being  properly  manured  and  kept  accurately  clean  by  the 
plough,  and  carefully  weeded  and  earthed,  till  such  time  as  the 
growth  of  the  plants  renders  such  o]>eration  unnecessary. 

7Vr7ii/k«.— -About  the  middle  of  June  these  three  acres  being- 
manured  in  the  same  ptoportion  as  the  other  divisions,  (not  less 
than  60  cubical  yards  to  the  acre)  and  the  seed  being  soNvn,  and 
the  turnips.  In  due  time,  being  twice  or  thrice  carefully  hoed  fo 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart,  may  be  expected  to  produce 
1 44  tons. 

As  the  crops  of  turnips  and  borecole  are  dsdly  cleared  off,  the 
land  is  to  be  ploughed  (weather  permitting)  into  narrow  ridges  to 
lie  dry,  and  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  succeeding  crop  of  barley. 

Rafie,  This  we  have  mentioned  as  succeeding  those  of  potatoes 
and  cabbages,  when  the  land  is  cleared  by  the  daily  taking  up  the 
potatoes  in  August  and  September,  and  the  clearing  off  the  main 
crop  in  October,  it  is  immediately  to  be  supplied  with  rape  plants 
previously  raised  from  different  sowings  from  about  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  June ;  the  seedlings  of  each  sowing  to  be  pricked  out 
into  beds  the  better  to  prepare  them  for  planting.  If  the  prece- 
ding  crop  has  been  cabbages,  when  they  are  daily  removed  in  Oc- 
tober and  November  for  the  use  of  the  stock,  the  land  is  each  day 
to  be  ploughed,  and  to  be  planted  with  rape  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  the  previous  crop  was  potatoes ;  as  the  furrows  arc  opened 
with  the  plough,  the  rape  plants  are  to  be  placed  in  the  begimiing 
of  August  at  about  nine  inches  apart  in  every  second  furrow,  and 
as  the  season  advances  put  them  closer  in  these  furrows  till  about 
the  middle  of  September.  From  this  time,  till  the  cabbages  are 
all  cleared  away,  tlie  plants  may  be  placed  about  six  inches  apart 
in  every  furrow,  so  that  the  space  allotted  for  each  plant  may  be  in 
proportion  to  the  si^e  at  which  it  may  arrive  by  the  approach  of 
>\  inter ;  by  which  means  the  land  will  be  well  covered  at  that 
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time.    The  plants  in  every  second  furrow  will  be  in  rows  of 
ab^ut  eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  will  admit  the  plough  for  the 
same  purpose  as  mentioned  for  the  borecole.    In  every  furrow* 
tike  plants  are  to  be  earthed  with .  the  hand  hoe,  and  the  whole 
are  to  be  kept  accurately  clean.    These  six  acres,  with  careful 
culture,  may  be  estimated  to  produce  144  tons. 
,  Barley.    Of  this  the  i&eed  is  sown  as  early  as  the  spring  season 
.wxil  permit,,  and  on  thut  land  which  has  been  occupied  by  the  tur^ 
pips  that  have  been  used  to  support  the  stock  in  December,  and 
also  such  part  of  th^^  land  as  has  been  cleared  of  the  borecole, 
which  is  destined  fCTibod  in  January  and  February.     It  is  to  be 
aowied  also  on  thcBix  acres  of  rape ;  which,  with  the  land  above 
mentioned,  will  make  altogether  twelve  acres.*     This  crop  of  bar-, 
j£y  may  be  estimated  at  18  tcms,  i*  e.  180  barrels  of  sixteen  stones 
each.t     The  land  formed  into  narrow  ridges,  as  the  turnips  and 
borecole  were  clearing  off,  will  harr,ow  fine  and  be  well  prepared 
JD  spring  for  the  immediate  reception  of  barley. 
[To  be  Continued.'] 

REMARKABLE  PROPHECY, 
niELATIVE  TO  THE  FUEJSTCH  BEFdLUTlOM 

i^rom  the  propensity  of  the  human  mind  to  asciibe  to  itself  thd 
power  6f  prophecy,  and  to  endeavor  to  remove  that  veil  with  which 
futurity  is  fortunately  enveloped,  have  prhicipally  originated  the 
numerous  predictions  which  are  now  renewed,  and  some  of  which 
are  read  with  interest.  There  is,  in  particular,  no  want  of  such  as 
relate  to  the  great  catastrophe  in  France.  Nostrodamus  has  had 
abundance  of  followers.  Among  these,  the  well-known  French 
writer,  Cazotte,  is  eminently  distinguished.  His  prophecy  of , the 
French  revolution  is  much  more  precise  and  explicit  than  oracles 
of  this  kind  in  general  are.  It  has  made  its  appearance  in  a  new 
Uterary  publication  of  select  works  of  the  celebrated  Laharpe. 
Though  reason  naturally  excites  a  distrust  of  visions  and  predic* 
tions,  yet  the  reputation  of  the  narrator  demands  some  attentibn  to 
the  prophetic  effusions  which  he  himself  heard,  in  the  year  1788, 
from  the  lips  of  Cazotte. 

It  appears  to  me,  says  the  aged  Academican,  as  though  it  had 
happened  but .  yesterday,  and  yet  the  circumstances  took  place  in 

•  The  supposed  aUte  of  tillage  land,  in  the  year  1798,  is  the  tame  as  that 
described  in  1802. 
t  A  stone  is  l41b. 
'      Vol.  I.  6  M).  9 
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the  jrcar  1788.  We  were  sitting  at  table,  prineipaOj  members  of 
the  Academy,  with  one  of  our  colleagues.  The  company  was  na« 
inerous ;  it  consisted  of  courtiers,  men  of  letters,  and  others.  We 
partook  of  a  superb  dinner.  At  the  dessert,  the  Mal¥<ade  and 
Cape  wines  had  elevated  the  gaiety  of  the  company  to  such  a  de« 
grec,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  restrained  within  any  bounds. 
Chamfort  had  read  to  us  some  of  hb  graceless  and  licentious  tales, 
and  yet  the  ladies  who  were  present,  had  not,  as  usual,  recourse  to 
their  fens.  Many  impious  jests  were  launched  against  religion; 
one  read  passages  from  Vokaire^s  PuctUe^  amidst  uniyefaal  plan* 
dits ;  a  second  rose,  and  with  a  full  bumper  in  his  band,  exclaim- 
ed*-^  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  am  as  sure  that  there  is  no  €rod,  as  I  am 
certain  that  Homer  was  a  blockhead."  A  third  admired  thetCTO- 
lution  which  Voltaire  had  eiTected  in  the  empire  of  the  science^-* 
"  I'hat  great  man,'*  ci*d  he,  «  gave  the  tone  to  his  age  f  he  is 
read  as  generally  in  every  anti-chamber,  as  in  tbe  superb  apart- 
ments of  our  most  illustrious  men."  One  of  the  guests  related, 
with  a  hearty  laugh,  that  his  hair-dresser  had  said  to  him  in  good 
earnest  -^  ^  Look  you,  sir,  though  I  am  but  a  poor  fellow,  I  con- 
eern  myself  as  little  about  religion,  as  the  grandest  of  you  gentle- 
men.** It  was  the  general  opinion)  that  a  political  reT<^ution 
would  soon  arrive,  and  that  fanaticism  must  give  way  to  the  philo- 
sophical spirit  of  the  times.  They  wished  happiness  to  those 
whose  age  still  allowed  them  to  cherish  the  hope  of  witnessing 
this  great  work» 

Only  one  individual  of  the  party  appeared  to  withhold  his  ap- 
plause from  our  conversation :  he  merely  laughed  now  and  then  at 
our  enthusiam.  This  was  Cazotte,  an  eccentric^  but  amiable  man. 
He  at  length  broke  silence,  and  said,  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
«  Make  yourselves  easy,  gentlemen,  yoa  will  live  to  see  this  great 
and  sublime  revolution  which  you  so  anxiously  desire.  Yes,  I 
repeat,  that  you  will  live  to  see  it.*'  «  That  may  be,**  rejomed 
one  of  the  company ;  <<  a  man  need  not  be  a  wizard  to  foretel  any 
tiling  of  that  sort."  "  Agreed ;  but  it  requires  more  than  a  com- 
mon head  to  know  what  is  to  follow.  Do  you  know  what  will  be 
the  consequences  of  this  revolution,  and  what  will  become  of  you 
all  during  it  ?"  «  Well,  let  us  hear,  then,"  said  Condorcet,  with 
a  sarcastic  smile.  «  You,  M.  de.  Condorcet,  will  die  in  prison,  and 
by  poison,  which  you  will  uke  to  escape  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
Uoncr.  So  great  will  be  the  happiness  of  this  revokitieiiary  aen^ 
that  people  will  carry  their  dose  constantly  in  theit  pocket'^ 
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T*be  wtele  ta^e  va»  ciMivolaed  with  lauglkter*    ^  M.  Cazotte," 
M9i^  one  of  the  gUfists,  ^  this  story  which  you  have  been  teliingi 
is  90t  OMBar  apf^j^easiDg  «•  your  JJiable  Amoureux  (an  uncommonly 
cntfatainingpoieii^ly  34.  C^Mtte.)    But  bow  do  you  oune  by  pri- 
•QIIS9  poiaooritfu}  extecutioners  I    What  have  these  to  do  with  Tea- 
90a  md  phiiotppl^  f"    <^  'Tis  in  the  yeny  name  of  philosophy,'* 
axmrered  Cazpi^ey  >'  in  the  very  oame  of  liberty  aod  iHimanityt 
^fh9X  Keason  wiM  rule  ki  the  manner  I  predict  s  it  will  be  the  ex- 
press reign  of  Reason;  for  to  her  alone  will  altars  be  erected 
throughout  all  Frauce,  and  the  other  temples  will  be  shut  up." 
^  Upop  my  soul|"  interrupted  Ch^mfort)  bursting  into  a  contemp- 
tuous laughi  ^<  you,  Cs^otte,  will  noy?.e  one  of  the. priests  that  will 
p^rfima  th^  worship  of  Reason."..  ^< I  hope  not;  but  you,  M.  de 
ptiamfort>  w^l  he  one  of  the  most  lyorthy  ;  for  you  will  open  your 
yeios  with  a  raxor,  but  you  wiU  not  (die  till  se-veral  months  after- 
W9J^ds."     The  company  looked  at^eaqh  other,  and  the  laughter  be- 
cajx^e-stiji  louder.    /.'  You,  M.  do  Vioq  d'Asyr,  will  open  si^  veins, 
we  after  t)»e  other,  in  a  fit  of  the  gtout,.and  die  the  same  night 
As  for  you,  Messrs.  Nichollai,  Bailly,  ^nd  Malesherbes,  you  will 
all.  three  die  ff^  tlxe  scaffold."    ^  Tloank  God  !"  criied  Rouchet, 
^  it  appears.fip  if  ^he  speaker  was  determined  to  wreak  all  his  ven- 
g^9imce  on  the  Academy  \  he  has  dispatched  the  Academicians  in 
a  terrible  way^  b^t  as  I  am  not  one  of  their  number,  he  will  surely 
be  j^erclful  to  me."    "You  ?  no ;  you  too,  like  the  others,  wdl)  ex- 
pire pffjthe  scaffold.^'    ^'He  must  have  conspired,"  ii'aS;PQVv  the 
^Itersal  cry,  ^  to.e;Kterminste  us  all^ogetiifsr."  ^  No,  I  have.not." 
«  Are  we  then  to  be  conquered  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars  ?  and" 
r*-:— ^"  ftjt  no  means;  ;^s,I  teve ^ready  said,  you  will  i^en  live 
junder  tbe.s^ay  of  Rcft^oii  And  Philosophy  alone;,  thosdf  6f  wiiom 
^ou  may  expert  suoh  treatment,  are  nothing  but  philosophers,  who,. 
Uke  yourselvfiS,  will^haflro  nothiAg  in  their  mouths  but  reason  and 
j^jMlosophy."     The  company  now 'whispered  each  otlier,  ^  It  is 
plaUi»  th^l  he  is  a  perfect  fool ;  he  always  strives  to  appear  eccen- 
tric in  his  jokes.**    ^  That  may  be,''  said  Chamfort,    ^^  but  this 
luii^wist  should  be  more  cheerful;  his  stories  smell  too  strongly 
5>f  ihp  gftUows.    But,  tell  me,  Cazotte,  when  are  all  the$o  things 
^.happen  V*  ^  Scarcely  stx  years  will  haveelapsed  before  all  that 
'^l  pfedietiwill  be  acccmplldied."  <«That  is  wonderful,'*  at  length, 
eifielaimed:  i  (Laharpe"),  "  and  am  I,  then,  to  make  no  figure  in 
AD'these  seeneft?''  f  You,  Sin,  are  destined  for  one  of  their  most 
eaitv^ordinary  woadersi  You'  will  become  a  Christian.'*  The  room 
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sHook  with  violent  and  universal  peals  of  laughter.  .**  Weil,  cried 
Chamfort,  '<  I  am  easy^  if  we  are  not  to  be  dispatched  unlil  La- 
harpe  has  become  a  Christian.     At  that  rate,  we  shai)  never  die." 
«  We  women  come  off  the  best,"  observed  the  Dtitchess  deGram* 
mont,  <(  as  we  pass  for  nothing  at  all  in  this  revol«rtion.       J  mem 
not  to  say,  that  we  shall  have  no  hand  iti  it,  but,  it  is  admitted, 
that  our   sex——"     "  Your  sex,  madam,  will  not,  in  this   case, 
protect  you ;  it  will  avail  you  nothing  that  you  refrain  from  in- 
termeddling ;  you  will  be  treated,  without  distinction,  like  us  men.** 
«  What  say  you,  M.  Cazotte  ?    That  must  certainly  be   the   end 
of  the  world."    "That  1  know  not,  but  this  I  know  perfectly  well, 
that  you,  Madame  la  Duchesse,  will  be  conveyed  in  the  execution- 
er's cart,  in  company  with  many  other  ladies,  with  ybur  hatids  ^ied 
behind  your  backs."    <*  At  atty  rate,  then,"  said  the  jDuchess,  **  1 
shall  be  allowed  a  carriaf^e  covered  with  black  cloth.*'    "  Ko,  irta* 
dam;  ladies  of  still  higher  rank  than  yourself  will  be  drawn  in  a 
cart,  with  their  hands  ued  behind  them."  "  Ladies  of  higher  rank  ? 
Who  can  they  be  ?"   "The  princesses  of  the  blood  royal.    Of  still 
higher  rank  than——"    Here  the  company  was  in  visible  emo- 
tion ;  a  deep  gloom  overspread  the  countenance  df  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  they  felt  that  the  joke  had  been  carried  too  far.    Ma- 
dame de  Qrammont,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  cenvcrsation  to  a 
more  agreeable  tone,  contented  herself  with  observing — *^  They 
will,  however,  let  me  have  a  confessor  ,^"  "  No,  Madam,  ndbodjr 
^vill  have  any:  the  last  condemned  persoti,  to  whomit  wiif  be  al«> 
lowed  as  a  favor,  will  be—"    He  paused  a  moment--^  wiH  be 
tlie  King  of  France."    . 

The  host  rose  abi^uptly  from  the  table,  and  hiv' example  was 
ibllowcd'  by  all  his  guests.  He  went  up  to  M.  Catotte,  iR^om  he 
addressed  in  a  pathetic  tone :  «  Dear  Cazotte,"  said  he,  "your 
gloomy  fancies  have  lasted  loo  long  ;  yon  go  too  fte ;  you  might 
commit  yourself  and  the  whole  company/'  Cazolte  took  bis  bat, 
and  was  about  to  retire,  without  saying  a'  word.  Mitdame  de 
Grammont,  who  always  avoided  every  thing  like  gravity,  detain- 
^  a  him*  saying,  «  Dear  Mr.  Prpphet,  we  have  listened  long  enough 
to  your  prophecies  concerning  us ;  but  you  have  not  said  a  word 
ubout  yourself."  Caaotte  paused  for  some  time ;  his  eyca  were 
bedimtiied  with  tears.  '^Have  you.  Madam,  ever  re«d  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  by  the  historian  Josephus?^'  *«<  Undoubtedly  ;  who 
la  there  but  has  ?  But  continue,  aa  though  f  had  not."  ^Well, 
;!).cn^  Madam,  during  this  siege,  a'man  went,  for  oevea  wcc^dv^ 
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4^yB9  ronnd.the.nunpiirtsofthe  citjTy  in  the  face  of  the  beineging 
HfMnaoS)  laid  ofitiie  besieged  Jews,  incessantly  crying,  with  a 
YO^ce  of  tiH»dery  ^  Woe  to  lliee,  Jerusalem  !*  On  the  seventh 
4ay>  he  exck^ed,  «  Woe  to  thee,  Jerusalem  I  woe  to  myself  1* 
MX1A9  at  the  same  moment^  a  prodigious  stone,  discharged  by  the 
enemy's  roaeiiineis,  dashed  him  irito  a  tiiouaand  pieces.''  After 
Hiis  an^wery  Cazotte  bowed;  and  withdrew. 

.  Let  the  reader  open  the  history  of  the  revolution,  and  i  he  will 
£ndhow,  and  in  what  day,  the  events  announced  in  1788  were 
accomplished  in  the  years  1793,  3,  and  4.  Laharpe,  as: it  is 
'^eU  knpwtk;  escape^ ;  but  the  atrocities  of  the  revolution,  which 
he  laf>k.ed.up9i^  as  the  conseque»«ce  ,of  what  was  denominated  phi- 
losophy, made  a^uch  an  imprj^^ssv^n  „^pon  bin;,  that,  in  his  last 
y^a]%  he  became , one  of  the  most  \zealous  defenders  of.that  holy 

religiqn^  whi«U  hje.  had  before  so  fui^uaJy  attackLod. 

;^:-..    •   >.  *v:Ci  .-.      .  --^^•— 
<-     '  ^  '    '         TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Observing  in  your  last  Magazioe,  Number  8,  some  stnctures 
respecting  astrology,  with  an'historical  anecdote  of  Mr.  iDryden^ 
<which^anecdotfe  I  had  sce6  befori?  in  the  [London]  Gentleman's 
Magizinel  &p{iarently  confirmed  ^s  truth)  I  could  not  help  send- 
ing you  tH^' following  incidental  foiit,'  as  coming  within  my  o^vn 
Imowledg^.         '  '  "^  * 

I  suppose  it  may  now  be  about  twisnty  years  ago,  a  Isldy,  who 
ihade  a  great  profession  of  what  I  then  called  internal  religion^ 
went  to  cofnsult  the  cvrnning  man  (as  he  was  called)  respecting 
J^r  Alccess  in  ^he  ensuing  loltei^ :  he  told  her,  that  if  she 
g6ts\ich'a  c^/aJ*j  number  on  such'a'ciT/ain  day,  she  might  be 
strre  of  n^  prize  ;  accordingly,  she  bought  that  number  on  the 
appointed  day  ;'  the  issue  was,  that  it  turned  up  a  very  considera- 
ble prize.*  The  effect  it  had  upon  her  'was,  that  by  degrees  f  eli- 
gion  became  a  burden,  and  at  last  was  thrown  aside  as  an  incum- 
brance.* 

"The  above  is  the  general  fact ;  but  it  being  so  many  years  ago^ 
I  cannot  recollect  each  particular.     Now  as  I  am  not  an  advocate 

*  This  we  befieve  ^tm  mere  guess- work ;  for  if  the  astrologer  resUy  knew 
whst  number  would  be  ai  capital  prize,  why  did  he  not  seeiire  it  lor  Um* 
9e]f  ?  The  answer  is  ready ;  because  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
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for,  nor  an  adversarf  to  astpokigy,  hut  only  a  sineere  seeker  after 
truth,  I  should  be,  glad  to  have  the  matter  explained,  »gfreeifele  M 
the  New  ^eniasdem  doctrnie,'by  aotne  of  your  ccirvespoadeiiis ; 
for  though  I  never  did,  nor  ever  had  any  biclmadon  to  apply  to 
astrology  for  the  knowledge  of  any  ftftare  event,  as  it  apppeared 
to  me  rather  linlawiul ;  yet  I  ahoiild  1>e  happy  in  having  the  mat* 
ter  unfolded,  as  it  may  not  only  dissipate  my  clouds  ef  ignorance 
in  that  matter,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  a  means  o#  settings  at  liberty 
some,  who  may  have  been  entajogled  in  the  designing  subtlety  of 
astrologic  tricking. 

Whether,  in  the  above  instances,  the  knowledge  attainec!  was 
by  immediate  intercourse  with  permitted  spirits,  or  conveyerf  me- 
diately by  spiHts  through  the  means  of  the  astrologer's  ideas,  res- 
pecting particular  situations  of  the  hedrenfy  bodiekj  '(as  all  phan- 
tasies are  instigated  in  man  by  spirits  who  are  in  those  phantas  je^  ;y 
yet  this  we  ro^y  conclude,  that  as  the  Lord  is  Divine  Order  itself, 
in  all  and  every  the  most  minute  incident  of  his  Divine  Providence, 
it  certainly  was  permitted  hy  divine  wisdom  for  divine  good; 
perhaps,  permitting  the  lesser  evil,  to  prevent  the  greater,  as 
the  Jews   were  permitted  to   deny  the  Lord  to  pr^ent  their 
believipg  and  profaning.  i 

The  autkor  from  whom  ypu  hav^.  ta;k^jei^  tho  abstract,  I  think, 
||oes  too  far,  •^Uen  h^  sayt),  tha^  th^tc^Icatial  bodi^^  (as  they  are 
called)  have  no  influence  o^.t^ijr  jivprkt..,.  Le;ii  any  m^  lool^  at  the 
ebbing;  and  flowing  of  the  tid<&^;  sin^  t^  ,p^ipdiir^^S»cilJons  of 
maniacs,  and  then  be  bold  enough  to  say,  if  he  can^i  itha^  t;he 
moon's  influence  has  no  eflfcct  cither  upon  the  raUonal  or  mfte- 
rial  creation  in  jthis  our  glo^e^    .The  moQKi  most  certa^y^  as  U 
appears  to  mcj  being  an  extenjal  correspondent  to  fiut)i»  as  de^ 
scribed  in  the  WORD,  has.q^oubtcdly  a  natural  infiiULintQky  and 
regulates,  the  motbn  of  water  ^  but  I  may  be  wrong,  and  gating 
that  some  one  of  your  kind  correspondents  will  set  tlj^s  ma^ 
in. its  proper  light,  I  remain  with  sincere  aSeaion, 

Yoursi  &c.  Aviftv^* 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  Magazine,  where  astrology  b 
treated  of,  we  ^ave  no  opinion  of  our  own  o,n<  the  subject  •  -but 
left  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  Hov^evert  as  we 
since  understand,  that  some  have  taken  up  the  question  <hi  one 
^idc^  and  some  on  another ;  while  others  again  are  in  aniLious 
stispense,  and  know  not  what  to  think  of  the  scieiice;  wc  W^ 
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find  ourselvss  at  liberif  to  declare  our  tentHuents  m.  a  pkte  and 
catfidid  matinart^  bat  aairenhelefta  in  the  most  pointed  and  decided 
^erms.  And  this  we  do  purely  for  the  sake  of  truthf  that  the 
anembers  of  the  Neir  Church  maj  be  put  oh  thdr  guards  and 
noe. suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  that  dangerous  and  delu« 
•ive  apetiea  of  naimraiiM^  usually  called  OMtroiogy, 

ViTe  are  »enuMe»  that  in  thus  deliTering  our  opinion,  we  toax 
incur  the  displeasure  of  some  who  are  particulaly  attached  ta 
euch  studies;  but  as  we  do  not  mean  any  offence,  but  on  the 
contrsry)  a  real  serrice  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  our 
veaders,  we  shall  proceed  in  our  remarks,  without  any  further 
apoiogf . 

Astrology,  then,  is  the  art  of  foretelling  future  events,  by  the 
different  aspect^  positions,  and  influences  of  the  planets  and 
other  heavenly  bodies.  This  science  is  by  s^e  divided  into  twodis* 
tinct  branches,  viz.  natural  and  judicial.  To  the  former  belongs  the 
prediction  of  natural  effects,  such  as  tides,  eclipses,  the  changea 
of  weather,  winds,  storms,  hurricanes,  thunder  and  lightning, 
Hoods,  earthquakes,  8tc.  This  art  properly  belongs  to  natural 
philosophy,  being  rather  a  part  of  aatrtmomy  ^nd  aerology ^  thsa 
of  what  is  commonly  understood  by  astrology  ;  and  is  only  to  be 
deduced,  d  foMierioriy  from  phenomena  and  repeated  observations. 
Yet  even  here  the  science  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  except  in 
those  changes  which  are  fixed  and  constant,  as  the  regular  sea^ 
sons  of  the  year,  eclipses,  tides,  Sec  from  a  proper  knowledge 
of  which  arises  the  art  of  making  calendars  and  almanacs. 

Judkkd  astrology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  pretended  art  of 
foreteliing  fotnre  mortd  evtnta^  or  such  as  have  a  dependance  oe 
the  free-^wUl  and  agency  of  maoi,  aa  if  they  were  directed  and  deter- 
mined by  the  inftuenceof  the  stars.  This  is  the  kind  of  astrology 
which  is  generally  understood  by  the  word,  and  to  which  we  mean 
to  confine  our  present  remarks.  This  includes  all  the  idle  con- 
ceits about  the  horary  reign  of  planets,  the  doctrine  of  horosco- 
pes, the  distribution  of  the  houses,  the  calculation  of  nativities, 
fortune-telling,  good  or  bad  hours  of  business,  the  event  of  wars^ 
sieges,  battles,  and  private  quarrels,  courtships  and  marriages, 
scars  or  other  marks  on  the  body,  and  such  like  fatalities,  which 
m*e  no  better  than  a  mass  of  mere  levities,  and  may  be  plainly 
confuted  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  sound  reason. 

In  our  inquiry  into  this  subject,  two  things  arc  to  be  consid* 
crcd: 
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1.  Wbedier  there  be.any«ti;utb*ia  the.sciencey  or^OAt 

2:  Whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be  pursued  >   aad  the  cte^e^ 
quences  of  such  pursuit. 

As  to  the  first,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  most  learned  meor 
whose  successful  inquiries  into  the  secrets  of  nature  have  made 
llieir  names  respectable  in  every  country  of  Europe,  are  decidedlf 
against  it,  as  a  mean  and  contemptible  imposition  on  the  weak- 
ness <^  the  ignorant,  and  as  a  science  which  has  no  real  founda- 
tion in  truth.  This  yre  believe  to  be  the  fact;  although  we  are 
well  aware,  that  many  circumstances  have  at  times  occuitedt 
which  appeared  to  stamp  the  authority  of  truth  upon  the  astrolo* 
ger's  predictions.  By  these  occasional  afifiearancea  of  triitfaf 
many  are  deluded,  and  the  cunning'  man  himself  confirmed  in  hla 
art.  Such  are  the  faUiacics  of  nature,  not  only  in  astrology,  but 
in  many  other  natural  sciences.  And  if  a  man  suffers  himseJf  te 
be  deluded  by  a  mere  appearance,  and  at  the  same  time  confinos 
himself  therein,  we  may  r^st  assured  he  will  never  arrive  at  the 
genuine  truth. 

It^is  true,  the  moon  has  a  natural  influence  upon  the  waters  of 
our  globe :  so  has  the  sun,  and  every  other  body  in  the  heavens^ 
in  proportion  to  their  magnitude  and  distance.  TMs  is  agreeable 
to  the  fixed  laws  of  gravity,  according  to  which  every  part  of  the 
material  world  is  governed.  But  the  same  influence  is  equally 
exerted  upon  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  the  only  reason 
why  its  effects  on  them  are  not  so  evident  and  perceptible,  is 
because  they  want  the  property  ai  fluidity { 

As  to  the  periodical  affections  of  maniacs,  which  some  may 
suppose  to  be  an  incontestible  evidence,  that  natural  influences 
govern  afiiritual  things,  such  as  the  faculty  of  reason,  &c.  in 
roan,  this  is  an  appearance  of  nature,  and  a  mere  fallacy  of  tht 
senses  \  for  it  is  an  established  law  of  creation,  which  holds  good 
in  every  possible  case,  that  spirit  flows  into,  and  operates  upon 
matter,  and  not  matter  that  flows  into,  and  operates  upon  spirit. 
It  appearS|  indeed,  as  if  there  were  a  certain  natural  influence 
proceeding  from  the  moon,  which  regulated  and  governed  the 
rational  powers  of  some  individuals,  and  in  others  destroyed  thetki 
altogether.  But  this  is  a  mistake:  natural  or  material  things  can 
only  operate  upon  what  is  natural  ifi  man:  thus  upon  the  material 
substances  which  compose  his  bodily  frame*  and  by  no  means 
upon  the  faculty  of  rationality,  which  in  itself  is  aboDC  the  sfihere 
a/nature^  and  consequently  secure  from  all  tlie  assaults  and  storaw 
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of  this  lower  world.  Nevertheless^  if  the  piaterial  substances  of 
th«  bRun,  with  the  fluids  contained  therein,  be  cither  injured  or 
deranged,  in  that  case  the  faculty  of  reason,  which  properly  speak- 
ings belongs  to  the  soul,  cannot  descend  into,  and  be  properly  re« 
eeived  by  the  brain,  but  is  obstructed,  perverted,  and  irregularly 
transmitted  to  the  speech  and  actions.  •  THe  case  is  similar  with 
the  sight  of  the  eye,  and  the  eye  itself:  it  appears  as  if  the  eye 
aaw,  when  in  reality  it  is  the  understanding  that  sees  through  or 
by  means  of  the  eye.  Yet  if  that  organ  of  sight  receive  any  ex- 
ternal injury,  either  by  an  immoderate. influx  of  natural  light,  or 
by  any  other  means,  the  eye  is  no  longer  fltted  to  convey  the 
slight  of  the  understanding  into  the  material  world :  but,  for  all 
that,  the  understanding,  which  is  the  true  sight,  remains  unhurt 
hi  its  own  spheie,  and  looks  down  with  contempt  on  all  the  tu- 
mults and  distractions  of  matter.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  lunatic, 
©r  the  man  whose  bodily  constitution  has  received  some  injury', 
either  in  an  external  way,  or  by  some  violent  emotion  within ; 
his  brain,  which  is  the  mere  organ  of  rationality,  is  some  how  or 
ather  disturbed,  and  in  consequence  thc^reof  his  reason  cannot  ex- 
ert and  manifest  itself  as  before  :  but,  notwithstanding  ^11  this,  hb 
powers  of  rationality,  being  of  a  spiritual  nature,  are  in  them- 
selves unimpaired,  and  after  death  he  enters  into  the  full  enjoy- 
vient  of  his  faculties  like  another  man. 

After  all,  what  is  the .  influence  proceeding  from  the  moon  I 
and  why  is  it  not  always  operative  in  the  lunatic  ?  The  maniac, 
we  know,  is  only  affected  fieriodicaily^  according  to  the  changet 
ef  the  moon  :  but  why  is  not  this  affection  conatanty  seeing  that 
the  same  laws  of  gravity  are  perpetually  acting,  the  same  natural 
influence  perpetually  proceeding,  and  the  same  aspect  of  the  moon 
perpetually  directed  towards  our  globe*— the  diff'crent  appear- 
ances of  the  nioon  being  only  changes  of  its  enlightened  aspect, 
and  not  of  its  real  aspect  ?  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  such  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  the  laws  of  corresfiondency^  according  to 
which  spiritual  oauses  operate  upon  natural  subjects ;  in  which 
case  the  efficient  and  the  inatrianental  cause  are  so  united  in  one, 
that  to  the  sensual  man  it  appears  as  if  the  latter  were  the  sole 
cause  of  a  produced  efl'cct. 

*  The  libration  of  the  moon,  or  that  small  trembling  motion  which  it 
teems  to  have,  as  if  balancing  on  its  own  axis,  does  not  in  this  case  amount 
to  an  exception. 

VeL.  I.  r  .Vo.  9. 
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This  might  be  illustrated  by  many  things  in  nature  ;  but  we 
shall  only  adduce  the  following  instance,  which  is  similar  to  the 
periodical  affections  of  maniacft.     Ail  men  are  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  -sleep  ;  and  this  influence  returns  periodically^  that  iS) 
every  night  on  the  approach  of  darkness.     Now  it  appears  as  if 
there  was  an  influx  of  darkness,  at  such  times,  into  the  eye,  caus- 
ing sleep;  just  as  there  appears  to  be  an  influx  of  changeable- 
ness,  from  the  moon,  into  the  brain  of  a  lunatic,  causing  Insanity  ; 
and  if  a  person  be  so  disposed,  he  may  in  both  cases  equally  con- 
firm himself  in  favor  of  nature,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  spi- 
ritual agency  whatever.     But  the  fallacy  is  easily  detected,  irhen 
we  consider,  that  all  action  must  proceed  from  spirit  to  matter; 
and  that  in  order  to  be  manifested  in  the  material  world,    there 
nectis  only  such  a  disposition,  or  congniity,  in  jiatui*al  thing-s,  as 
fits  them  to  receive  the  operation  of  things  spiritual.     This  fit- 
ness, or  right  disposition  of  the  parts  of  matter,  in  respect  to  spi- 
rit, is   what  we   call  corresfiondencyy  according  to  the  la^w^s  of 
which  the  spiritual  and  natural  worlds  are  united.     So   in  the 
above  case,  when  the  darkness  of  night  approaches,  the  natural 
light,  %vhich  corresponds  to  the  understanding,  departs  from  the 
eye  ;  and  when  this  correspondence  is  interrupted,  there  is  no 
longer  that  strict  conjunction  between  the  understanding  and  the 
eye,  winch  subsisted  previous  to  the  departure  of  natural  light. 
PIcnce  it  i^,  that  the  understanding  retires  inward,  and  becomes 
in  a  manner  quiescent ;  while  the  natural  powers  of  the  eye  are 
suspended,  not  possessing  the  ability  even  to  keep  it  open.    Tills 
is  sleep. 

The  same  reasoning  will  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  periodical 
affections  of  lunatics,  and  in  all  other  cstses  where  there  is  any 
appearance  of  matter  flowing  into,  operating  upon,  and  govern- 
ing things  spiritual. 

But  to  return. 

[^To  be  continued,] 


Captain  Patridge,  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  has  lately 
ascertained,  from  a  barometrical  calculatM>n,  the  altitude  of 
Mount  Washington,  (the  most  elevated  peak  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, in  N.  Hampshire)  to  be  6284  feet  above  the  sea,  and  4460 
feet  above  its  base.  He  has  also  ascertained  the  height  of  Ken- 
sington Peak,  the  highest  of  the  Green  Mountains,  in  Vermont, 
to  be  8879  feet  above  the  sea,  and  2803  feet  abore  its  base. 

ATtt.  Int. 
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FOR  THE  LUMINARY. 
AN  ADDRESS  TO  INDIFFERENCE^ 

To  thee,  Indifference  !  I  appeal, 

To  tranquilize  the  woes  I  feel, 

'Gainst  Love,  'gainst  Hope,  'gainst  Fear  to  steel 

This  aching  heart ; 
With  apathy  my  bosom  heal, 

No  more  to  smart. 

Take  all  these  phantoms  from  my  view, 
Of  Love  sincere,  of  Friendship  true, 
Deceiv'd  by  ally  to  thee  I  sue, 

For  quiet  ease  ; 
Expunge,  with  soft  Oblivion's  dew, 

My  mind's  disease. 

Remove  these  feelings'  fervid  glow, 

This  source  whence  joys  and  sorrows  flow, 

This  power  to  raise  and  cherish  woe, 

Thou  canst  allay  ; 
These  wounds  of  spirit  sad  I  know. 

Oh !  take  away. 

No  more  Ingratitude  shall  pain, 
Nor  cold  Unkindness  grieve  again, 
But  calm  and  placid  as  the  main, 

When  summer  smiles  ; 
Secured  by  thee  from  Passion's  reign. 
And  Pleasure's  wiles. 
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Indifference,  through  this  vale  of  woe, 
I'll  strive  thy  tranquil  ease  to  know. 
But  yet,  my  breast  with  love  shall  glow) 

With  love  divine  ; 
Careless  alone  to  thjpgs  below. 
Peace  shall  be  mine. 

M.  A.  W. 
JuguH  21,   1813. 


FOR  THE  HALCYON  LUMlNAftT. 
ON  CHARITY. 

O  CHARITY,  thou  heaven-bom  gcace  I 
All  tender,  sweet,  and  kind; 

A  friend  to  all  the  human  race, 
To  all  that's  good  inclined. 

The  man  of  charity  extends 

To  all  his  liberal  hand ; 
His  kindred,  neighbor,  foes  or  friends, 

His  pity  may  command. 

He  aids  the  poor  in  their  distress, 
He  hears  when  they  complain; 

With  tender  heart  delights  to  bless, 
To  lessen  all  their  pain. 

The  sick,  imprisoned,  poor,  and  blind, 

And  all  the  sons  of  grief, 
In  him  a  benefactor  find; 

He  loves  to  give  relief. 

But  Oh,  how  mourns  his  feeling  heart. 

While  men  in  sin  delight, 
From  Jesus  and  his  laws  depart. 

And  sink  in  endless  night. 

Fain  would  he  rescue  these  from  woe, 

So  tender  is  his  mind; 
For  all  he  prays,  or  friend  or  fo(!{, 

For  like  his  Lord  he's  kind. 
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fiOR  TUK  HALCYON  LUMINARY. 

AN  ODE  ON  DEATH. 

Of  Death,  the  destroyer,  dark  shadow's  dread  King, 
The  terror  of  mortals,  we  fcarl^s  will  aing; 
Secure  in  our  Saviour,  his  darts  we  defy  ; 
For  in'  Jesus  we  live,  though  by  Death  we  must  die. 

Then  dear  Christians  below, 

Fear  not  Death  as  a  foe, 
For  he  leads  us  to  life,  and  relieves  us  from  woe. 

Here,  with  sickness  afflicted,  by  sorrow  opprest. 

With  temptation  surrounded,  our  souls  find  no  rest ; 

Till  by  faith  we  know  Jesus,  then  grateful  we  see. 

That  our  pain  leads  to  pleasure,  when  Death  makes  us  free. 

Should,  then,  Christians  below. 

Fear  Death  as  a  foe, 
When  he  leads  them  to  joy,  and  relieves  them  from  woe  ? 

Were  we  in  some  large  spacious  city  immur*d, 
With  walls  high  surrounded,  by  d<irkness  obscur'd ; 
Should  we  grieve  and  lament  if  those  walls  were  thrown  dowtia 
Though  light,  life  and  joy,  should  our  liberties  crown  ? 

Then  dear  Christians  below, 

Fear  not  Death  as  a  foe, 
For  he  leads  ua  to  life,  and  relieves  tu  from  woe. 

How  few  are  there  living,  who  age  have  attain'd. 
Whom  the  death  of  some  relative  dear  has  not  pain*d ! 
But  if  chrisuan  believers,  we  need  not  deplore,  ^ 

For  Death  will  unite  us,  to  part  never  more. 

Then  dear  Christians  below, 

Can  you  think  Death  a  foe. 
When  he  leads  us  to  bliss  and  relieves  us  from  woe  ? 

Not  only  our  friend,  lov'd  and  lost  shall  we  meet* 

But  angels  rejoicing  our  coming  will  greet ; 

With  all  those  great  good  men,  in  history  shown. 

We  shall  see  and  converse  then,  and  know  as  we're  known. 

Then  dear  Christians  below, 

Fear  not  Death  as  a  foe, 
For  he  le«4t  us  !•  life  and  relieves  us  from  tfoe. 
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Here^  darklf  we  see,  and  imperfectly  know, 

There  our  Saviour  his  transcendent  glory  will  show  ; 

Let  us  live,  then,  in  love   that  we  dying  may  sing, 

"  O,  Grave !    where's  thy  victory  I  Death  !  whcre's  thy  sting  I 

Thus  Christians  below. 

Dread  not  Death  as  a  foe. 
Since  he  leads  them  to  life,  and  relieves  them  from  woe. 

M.  A.  W. 


From  the  Maryland  Gazette, 

[The  following  sweet  and  touching  lines  were  written  by  the  Hon.  St.  George 
Tucker,  of  Virginia,  on  being  solicited  to  know  why  he  had  cemsed  to 
court  the  inspiration  of  the  Poetic  muse.  They  are  fuUof  feeling,  simpU- 
city,  and  truth,  and  cannot  but  find  their  way  to  the  heart  In  them  we 
find  an  elevation  of  spirit,  which  can  look  back  on  the  changes  €>f  time 
with  a  dignified  complacency,  unmingled  with  regret,  and  a  lively  christian 
hope,  wliich  points  to  the  future,  and  seems  to  anticipate  the  joys  of  the 
Beatified  Good.  It  was  not  from  the  rich  treasures  of  his  highly  cultiva- 
ted mind  that  this  venerable  man  derived  this  desirable  temper,  but  from 
the  study  and  observance  of  tlie  mild  injunctions  of  the  Father  of  Peace. 
Such  a  state  of  mind  alone  is  happiness — to  all,  then,  it  is  desirable  ;  and 
happily,  to  all  attainable.  "  Let  the  hopes  of  your  age  be  fixed  on  your 
God."] 

Days  of  my  youth !  ye  have  glided  away  ; 
Hairs  of  my  youth  I  ye  are  frosted  and  grey ; 
Eyes  of  my  youth  1  your  keen  sight  is  no  more ; 
Cheeks  of  my  youth !  ye  are  furrowed  all  o^er; 
Strength  of  my  youth !  all  your  vigor  is  gone; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth  J  your  gay  visions  are  flown. 

Days  of  my  youth !  I  wish  not  your  recal ; 
Hairs  of  my  youth  I  I'm  content  you  should  fall ; 
Eyes  of  my  youth !  ye  much  evil  have  seen ; 
Cheeks  of  my  youth !  bathed  in  tears  have  ye  been ; 
Strength  of  my  youth .!  why  lament  your  decay  ? 
Thoughts  of  my  youth  I  ye  have  led  me  astray. 

t 
Days  of  my  age  !  ye  will  shortly  be  past ; 
Pains  of  my  age  I  yet  a  while  ye.  can  last ; 
Joys  of  my  age!  in  true  wisdom  delight; 
Eyes  of  my  age  !  be  religion  your  light ; 
Thoughts  of  my  age  1  dread  ye  not  the  cold  sod  % 
Hopes'of  my  age  !  be  ye  fix'd  on  your  God  ! 
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LINES, 

On  the  folly  of  ascribing  to  Divine  Vengeance,  accidents  which  result  from 

human  ind.scretion. 

In  pious  mood,  Sir  Bigot  cries, 

*^  Behold !  a  judgment  from  the  skies  I 

''  See  Richmond  in  despair ! 
"  No  grief  like  this  had  rent  her  heart, 
"  Secure  from  every  hostile  dart, 

"  Had  virtue  flourished  there. 

"  Those  flames,  in  anger  sent  to  bum, 
"  With  ashes  fill  the  mighty  urn, 

"  And though  I  quake  to  tcll-»- 

"  This  vestibule  to  scenes  below, 

"  Now  laid  in  dust  and  ashes  low, 

«  Has  fill'd  the  vaults  of  hell !" 

And  think'st  thou,  miserable  elf  I 
That  GOD,  vindictive  as  thyself. 

Begins  a  hell  on  earth  ? 
Avaunt !  avaunt !  no  more  blaspheme ! 
No  longer  urge  the  impious  theme, 

Stampt  with  Satanic  birth. 

Mourn  (if  thou  canst)  the  cruel  doom, 
That  buried  in  one  common  tomb, 

Worth,  virtue,  age  and  youth ;  • 

Mourn,  with  Virginia,  many  a  son, 
In  valor,  honor,  ne'er  outdone ; 

Daughters  of  matchless  truth. 

Mourn,  if  thou  canst ;  but  ah  !  forbear 
-     To  charge  on  Heaven  the  fiatal  snare, 
For  Heaven  delights  to  save  I 
Bright  the  REDEEMER'S  form  appears, 
Bids  mourners  smile  amidst  their  tears, 
And  hofie  beyond  the  grave. 

CHARITY. 

ELEGANT  EPITAPH. 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  fie, 
As  much  virtue  as  could  die  ; 
Which,  when  alive,  did  vigor  give 
To  as  much  beauty  as  could  live. 


(    424    ) 

VARIETV. 
**  Bat,  Alts !  wh&t  18  Uste  :   A  .lUtHse  of  the  tnlnfl^ 
Thoug^h  seductive,  infirm — and  though  praisa,  aiiaefin'4; 
Tis  a  whim— ^  mere  shadow— a  changelingp^-a  gleam«— 
Btili  it  mocks'what  we  wouM,  like  the  bliM  of  a  drettm." 

A  PEASANT  AND  AN  EMFEROR. 

A  Persian  emperor,  when  hunting,  perceived  a  very  old  man 
planting  a  walnut  tree,  and,  advancing  towards  him,  asked  him  Ym 
age.     The  peasant  replied  "  1  am  four  years  old.'*     An  attendant 
rebuked  him  for  uttering  such  absurdities  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.     "  You  censure  me  without  cause,"  replied  the  peasant. 
« I  did  not  speak  without  re  flertion ;  for  the  wise  do  not  reckon 
that  time  which  has  been  lost  in  folly  and  the  cares  of  the  world  ; 
I  therefore  consider  that  to  be  my  real  age,  which   has  been   past 
in  serving  the  Deity,  and  dischargmg  my  duty  to  society."      The 
emperor,  struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  remark,  observed, 
«  Thou  canst  not  hope  to  see  the  trees  thou  art  planting  come  te 
perfection."   "  Time,"  answered  the  sage,  «  but  since  others  plant 
that  we  might  eat,  it  is  right  that  we  should  plant  for  the  benefit 
of  others."    "Excellent!"  exclaimed  the  Emperor;  upon  which, 
as  was  the  custom  whenever  any  one  was  honored  with  the  ap- 
plause of  the  sovereign,  a  purse-bearer  presented  the  old  man  with 
a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.     On  receiving  them,  the  shrewd  pea- 
sant made  a  low  obeisance,  anSd  added,  "O  king,  other  men's  trees 
come  to  perfection  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  but  mine  have  pro- 
duced fi'uit  as  soon  as  they  were  planted."    **  Bravo  1"  said  the 
monarch,  and  a  second  purse  of  gold  was  presented,  when  the  old 
man  exclaimed,  "  The  trees  of  others  bear  fruit  only  once  a  year, 
but  mine  has  yielded  two  crops  in  one  day."    "  Delightful !"  re- 
plied the  Emperor,  and  a  third  purse  of  gold  was  given ;  after 
which,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  the  monarch  retreated,  saying, 
"  reverend  fatlier,  I  dare  not  stay  longer,  lest  thy  wit  should  extin- 
guish my  treasury." 

CflARACTEH  OF  A  MAN  OF  SPIRIT. 
I  am  reputed  by  some  of  my  acquainunce  to  want  spirit j  and  it 
is  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  I  do  not  live  above  my  income.  I 
have  spliit  enough  to  keep  out  of  debt,  and  endeavor  to  make  all 
my  friends  welcome,  when  they  visit  me ;  but,  when  1  make  an  en* 
tertainment,  they  cry  it  is  not  done  with  spirit,  though  it  is  always 
as  elegant  as  my  circumstances  will  allow.    I  know  several  of 
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these  men  of  spirit  who  are  mean-spirited  enough  to  borrow  mo- 
ney of  me.     OuF  gaols  swarm  with  men  of  spirit,  and  our  streets 
are  crowded  by  children,  whose  parents  were  persons  of  spirit. 
7 here  are  men  of  spirit  in  all  degrees,  from  the  merchant  to  the 
X>orterf  who  ridicule  frugality  and  all  economy » which  prevents  su- 
perfluous expense.     By  these  persons,  a  man  that  is  frugal  is 
said  to  be  miserable ;  and  economy  is  despised  as  the  want  of  spi- 
rit.    I  am  convinced,  that,  if  men  of  spirit  were  to  become  a  little 
less  vain  and    ostentatious,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage,  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  conimunity  ;  for,  it  is  notorious, 
that  they  too  often  keep  up  their  spirit  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  they  are  influenced  by  a 
^ood  spirit,  when  they  ruin  a  tradesman,  by  getting  into  his  debt 
for  superfluities,  or,  when  they  take  in  a  friend,  for  their  surety, 
to  keep  .up  their  credit.     I  know  several  men  of  spirit  who  wear 
the  taylor's  clothes.     I  am  often  blamed  by  these  people,  for  not 
appearing  oftener  at  public  diversions ;  but,  I  can  divert  myself, 
and  fam^y,  without  going  to  the  play-house  every  other  evening, 
in  the  winter,  and  to  the  gardens  or  baths,  in  the  summer,  four  or 
five  times  a  week.     Though  I  am  condemned   by  these  gentle- 
men, as  a  mean  spirited,  and  unpolished  niggard,  yet,  my  conduct 
enables  me  to  provide  for  my  family,  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
atid,  for  myself,  a  perpetual  succession  of  peaceful  pleasures,  with- 
out the  risk  of  my  independence,  my  virtue,  my  health,  or  my  for- 
•    tune  :  all  which  are  continually  shaked  with  the  desperation  of  a 
losing  gamester,  by  our  modern  men  of  spirit. 


GEN.  :6auer« 

In  1712,  when  the  Russian  army  occupied  Holstein  under  Men- 
zikofF,  commanded  the  cavalry.  No  one  knew  any  thing  about  his 
origin ;  even  his  native  country  was  almost  a  secret.  He  was 
then  encamped  near  Husum.  One  day  he  invited  to  dinner  all  his 
brother  officers,  and  some  other  persons  of  distinction.  When  the 
party  were  assembled,  he  sent  for  a  miller  and  his  wife  from  the 
neighborhood.  Such  an  invitation  from  a  commanding  officer 
alarmed  the  worthy  couple.  But  Bauer  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  inspire  them  with  confidence.  He  wished  them  to  dine 
with  him ;  he  wanted  some  information  respecting  the  country. 
They  were  seated  by  him  at  table,  and  during  dinner  he  asked  the 
miller  a  number  of  questions  concerning  his  family.    This  had 

Vol.  I.  8  Jio.  9. 
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the  desired  cfTect  and  loosed  the  iniiler's  tongue.  He  related  to 
his  excellency,  <<  that  the  mill  had  belonged  to  his  father,  that  he 
inherited  it  as  the  eldest  son.  Two  brothers  were  tradesmen,  a 
sister  was  married  to  one  of  the  same  business;  and  God  had 
blessed  him  with  a  family  of  four  children.  "  So  you  were  three 
brothers,"  said  the  general.  There  were  four  of  us,"  answered 
the  miller ;  (who  did  not  wish  perhaps  to  rank  a  famous  soldier 
with  millers)  "the  fourth  unlisted  as  a  soldier,  but  we  hare  nerer 
heard  of  him  ;  he  must  have  been  killed." 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  effect  this  conversation  produced  oty 
the  other  guests.  But  Bauer  would  not  notice  their  astonishment 
till  he  could  raise  it  still  higher.  "Gentlemen!"  he  exclaimedy 
"  you  were  always  anxious  to  know  my  origin.  I  was  bom  here, 
and  you  have  heard  the  history  of  my  Unnily  "  He  then  embraced 
the  miller  and  his  wife  as  their  long  lost  brother.  The  next  day 
he  regaled  them  all  in  the  mill  where  he  was  bom,  made  valuable 
presents  to  his  relations,  and  sent  the  miller's  only  son  to  Berliiiy 
who  afterwards  had  the  honor  of  propagating  the  name  of  Bauer. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  ELEPHANT. 

The  elephant  is  reckoned  the  largest  of  all  land  animals,  and, 
next  to  man,  is  the  most  sagacious.  Its  height  is  from  seven  ta 
fifteen  feet.  And  although  so  large  and  unwieldy,  it  will  swim. 
It  has  a  long  trunk  formed  of  many  rings,  which  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  hands  to  feed  itself.  The  eyes  arc  extremely  small,  the 
legs  very  short,  and  the  tail  like  that  of  a  hog.  The  feet,  although 
undivided,  have  five  hoofs  round  their  margins.  In  the  upper 
jaw  are  two  vast  tu^ks  of  six  or  seven  feet  long,  from  which  we 
obtain  our  ivory.  In  droves  nothing  is  more  formidable.  Where- 
ver they  march,  the  forest  falls  before  them.  It  would  require  a 
whole  army  to  repel  them,  when  tKus  united,  or  enraged,  or  in 
their  rutting  time,  when  they  are  seized  with  a  temporary  mad- 
ness. They  cannot  live  far  from  water.  The  elephant  is  so  fond 
of  music,  as  to  be  capable  of  learning  to  beat  time,  move  in  mea- 
sure, and  join  its  voice  in  concert  with  the  instrument.  In  Africa 
it  still  retains  its  natural  liberty.  No  animal,  when  tamed,  is  more 
courteous,  obedient,  and  affectionate.  It  kneels  to  receive  its 
rider.  It  will  draw  chariots  and  shipping,  and  frequently  carries 
cannon,  and  small  towers  with  soldiers  in  them  to  battle,  with  great 
strength,  courage,  and  perseverance.    Many  have  lived  to  126 
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and  130  years.  The  Africans,  who  take  them  in  pit-falls,  very 
often  eat  their  flesh.  A  slight  wound  behind  the  ear  is  fatal  to 
them. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  its  sense  and  love  of 
glory.  An  elephant  being  directed  to  force  a  large  vessel  into  the 
water,  was  found  too  weak.  The  master  sarcastically  desired  the 
keeper  to  take  away  the  lazy  beast,  and  bring  another.  Tiie  poor 
animal  was  so  affected  at  the  reflection,  that  he  instantly  repeated 
its  efforts,  fractured  its  skull,  and  expired. 

.   Let  not  man  boast  his  attachment  to  glory,  when  he  is  thus 
equalled  in  the  most  eminent  examples,  by  the  brute  creation. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  ANIMAL  REPRODUCTIONS. 

'  It  was  a  long  time  supposed,  that  animals  could  only  multiply 
hy  eggs,  or  by  producing  young  alive  ;  but  we  have  since  found 
that  this  principle  is  liable  to  exceptions,  as  we  have  discovered 
certain  animdl  bodies,  which  can  be  divided  into  as  many  complete 
bodies  as, we  please;  because  what  is  wanting  to  each  piece, 
-when  thus  separated,  is  soon  repaired.  It  is  no  longer  doubted 
that  the  polypus  belongs  to  the  class  of  animals,  though  it  much 
resembles  plants,  both  in  its  form  and  manner  of  propagating. 
The  bodies  of  these  insects  may  be  cut  in  any  way,  and  into  as  many 
pieces  as  they  are  cut,  there  will  be  so  many  complete  polypuses. 
Even  from  the  skin,  or  smallest  bit  cut  off  from  the  body,  there  will 
grow  one  or  more  of  the  polypuses  ;  and,  if  the  several  little  bits 
eut  off  are  put  together  by  the  ends,  they  unite,  and  become  one 
and  the  same  body.  This  discovery  gave  rise  to  other  experi- 
ments :  and  it  has  been  found,  that  the  polypus  is  not  the  only  ani* 
mal  which  can  live  and  grow,  after  having  been  cut  in  pieces. 
The  earth-worm  also  multiplies  when  cut  in  two ;  to  the  tail 
part  there  grows  a  head,  and  the  two  pieces  become  two  complete 
worms.  After  having  cut  the  worm  in  two,  it  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pose to  put  them  togetlier,  in  order  to  unite  them.  They  would 
not  join.  They  remain  some  time  in  the  same  state,  except  that 
they  grow  more  or  less  thin ;  then  there  appears  at  the  end  of 
ene  of  the  pieces  a  little  whitish  pimple,  which  gradually  enlarges 
and  lengthens.  Soon  afterwards,  the  rings  are  seen,  at  first  very 
close  together,  but  insensibly  extending  on  all  sides.  New  lungs, 
new  heart,  new  stomach,  and  many  other  organs,  form  with  the 
rest.    The  following  experiment  may  daily  be  made  with  snails.^ 
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Cut  off  the  headf  without  going  much  below  the  two  principal 
boms^  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  the  head  will  grow  ag^n. 
It  is  the  same  with  lobsters'  claws.     If  one  of  them  is  broken  ofiTv 
and  the  lobster  afterwards  put  into  the  river,  it  will,  in  a  certain 
time,  get  a  new  claw.     Another  very  wonderful  experiment   has 
been  made,  by  M.  Duhamel,  upon  the  leg  of  a  chicken.      After 
the  leg  bone,  which  had  been  broken,  was  perfectly  recovered, 
and  the  calus  formed,  he  cut  off  all  the  flesh  of  that  leg,  to  the 
very  bone  ;  those  parts  grew  again  gradually,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  again  restored.     We  are  convinced,  then,  that 
some  animals  are  perpetuated  by  being  cut  and  divided,  and    that 
certain  insects  are  produced  in  the  same  way  as  a  branch   shoots 
out  of  the  crunk  of  a  tree ;  that  they  may  be  cut  in  pieces  ;  and 
that  the  smallest  of  these  pieces  wiiJ  produce  others ;  that  they 
may  be  turned  inside  out  like  a  glove,  and  still  continue   to   live, 
.eat,  grow,  and  increase  their  kind.     Here  there  arises  a  question, 
which  no  naturalist  possibly  can  resolve  in  a  satisfactory  nianner. 
How  does  it  happen  that  the  parts  cut  off  grow  again  ?    It  must 
be  presumed,  in  this  case,  that  tlie  germ  is  spread  over  the  whoie 
body,  whereas  in  other  animals  it  is  confined  to  certain  parts  of  it. 
The  germ  dcvelopes  itself  as  soon  as  it  receives  proper  nourish- 
ment :  thus,  the  cutting  the  animal  only  supplies  the  germ   with 
the  nutritive  juices,   which  would  otherwise   have  flowed  else- 
where, had  not  their  course  been  diverted  another  way.   Each  bit 
of  a  polypus  or  worm  contains  in  itself,  like  the  bud  of  a  treei 
all  the  intestines  necessary  for  the  animal.    Those  parts  essential 
to  life  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  body,  and  there  is  a  circulation 
even  in  the  smallest  particles.     Besides  this,  we  cannot  compre« 
hcnd  all  the  means  which  the  Author  of  nature  makes  use  of  to 
dispense  life  and  feeling  to  such  a  prodigious  multitude  of  beings; 
neither  have  \vc  a  right  to  maintain,  that  the  animals  above  men- 
tioned are  the  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  increasing.     The  fertility  of  nature,  or  rather  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  of  the  Creator  surpasses  all  our  weak  conceptions. 
The  hand  which  formed  the  polypus  and  the   carth»worm  has 
proved  to  us,  that  whtn  necessary,  it  can  make  the  animal  form 
aJid  constitution  like  simples  or  plants.     It  has  done  it  still  more 
in  other  cases;  and,  descending  gradually,  has  arrived  at  the  ut- 
most limits  of  animal  nature.    But  these  limits  are  unknown  to 
us.     Let  us,  therefore,  have  a  humble  sense  of  our  ignoi-ancc ;  let 
us  admire  and  adore  the  supreme  wisdom. 
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KATUBAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HA^B. 
This  weak  and  deienceless  creature  is  the  most  persecuted  of 
animals.  But  to  compensate  its  danger,  it  is  remairkably  timid 
and  cautious,  which  makes  it  perpetually  attentive  to  every  alarm. 
Xhat  it  may  be  apprised  of  distant  danger,  so  as  to  efTcct  a  timely 
escape,  nature  has  provided  it  with  such  long  ears,  as  convey 
sounds  almost  like  speaking  trumpets.  And  to  enable  it  still  m6re 
to  perceive  its  danger^  the  eyes  are  so  prominent  as  to  be  capable  of 
discerning  objects  almost  behind  them.  It  is  so  watchful  as  to  sleep 
^th  the  eyes  open.  And  as  it  depends  on  flight  for  its  safety,  the 
SQUscies  are  strong,  and  witnout  fnt ;  so  that  the  animal  has  no 
supei-fluous  burthen  to  impede  its  fleetness,  which  still  to  increase, 
nature  has  proTided  it  with  long  legs. 


We  are  peculiarly  proud  to  give  the  following  delicate  and  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful effusion  as  native  Amerciean.  It  was  written  by  a  youth  lung  en- 
deared to  us  by  the  ties  of  fricndsiikp  and'  early  inumacy.  The  author  is 
the  celebrated  Mr.  John  H.  Payn£»  better  known  by  the  appeluuon  of 
the  young  American  Hoscius.  Editors. 

On  the  deck  of  the  slow  sailing  vessel  alone, 
As  I  silently  sa't,  all  was  mute  as  the  grave ! 

It  was  night:  and  the  moon  brightly  glittering  shone, 
Lighting  up,  with  its  lustre,  the  quivering  wave. 

So  bewitchingly  mellow  and  pure  was  that  gleam. 

Which  she  darted  while  watching  o'er  nature's  repose, 

That  I  thought  it  resembled  Christianity's  beam 
When  it  softens  and  soothes,  without  chafing  our  woes. 

And  I  felt  such  an  exquisite  wildness  of  sorrow. 
As  I  gazed  at  the  tremulous  glow  of  the  deep. 

That  I  longed  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  morrow, 
And  stay  there  for  ever  to  wonder  and  weep. 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

The  name  of  this  island  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
Mona,  the  name  by  which  it  was  called  by  Julius  Caesar.  Phny 
calls  it  Monabia,  and  Ptolemy  Monaeda,  which  are  supposed  to 
signify  the  more  remote  Mona,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  island 
of  Anglesea,  which  the  Romans  also  called  by  the  name  of  Mona ; 
yet  other  writers  have  imagined,  that  it  received  its  present  name 
from  the  Saxon  word  man^y  which  signifies  among^  from  its  situa- 
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Hon  between  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales»  znd 
that  hence  arose  the  expression  Mancks-men,  Mancks-lan- 
guage,  &c. 

This  island  was  inhabited  by  the  Britons  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans; bat  when  they  were  afterwards  dispossessed  of  the  greatest 
part  of  their  territories  by  the  Saxons,  Picts,  and  Scots,  it  became 
subject  to  the  latter ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Orosius,  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  both  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Maa 
were  inhabited  by  the  Scots,  and  that  the  present  inhabitants  appear 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Scots,  from  their  language, 
which  still  bears  a  near  afiEinity  with  the  Erse,  and  differs  but  little 
from  that  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  IrislL. 
The  Norwegians,  however,  during  their  repeated   iavasions    of 
Britain,  conquered  this  island,  as  well  as  most  of  the  western  isles 
of  Scotland,  over  which  they  set  up  a  king,  who  had  a  title   of 
King  of  the  Isles,  who  chose  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  place  of  his 
residence ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  between  Magnus  IV. 
king  of  Norway,  and  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  concluded 
in  the  year  1266,  the  western  isles,  and  Man  among  the  rest,  were 
ceded  to  the  Scots;  and  in  1 720,  Alexander  having  driven  the  king 
of  Man   out  of  the  island,  united  it,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  western  isles,  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.     However,  Henry  IV. 
king  of  England,  obtained  the  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
gave  it  to  John  Lord  Stanley,  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  very 
latelv,  when  the  last  Lord  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  dying  without 
issue,  the  Duke  of  Athol,  his  sister's  son,  succeeded  bim  as  Lord 
of  Man  and  the  Isles,  and  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Island 
till  it  was  puixhased  by  his  present  majesty  of  the  late  Duke  and 
Dutchess  of  Athol,  in  tlie  fifth  year  of  his  reign. 

[It  being  tlie  usual  custom  of  the  Roman  governors  to  advertise 
the  senate  and  people  of  such  material  things  as  happened  in 
their  respective  provinces ;  in  the  days  x>f  Tiberius  Csesar,  the 
Emperor  Publius  Lentulus,  at  that  time  being  President,  wrote 
the  following  epistle  to  the  Senate  concerning  Christ^J 

«  COJ^SCRIPT  FATHERS,  ^ 

"There  appeai'ed  in  these  our  days  a  man  of  great  virtue, 
named  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  yet  living  among  us  ;  and  of  the  Gen- 
tiles is  accepted  for  a  prophet  of  truth ;  but  his  own  disciples  call 
him  the  Son  or  God.  He  raiseth  the  dead,  and  cureth  all  man- 
ner of  diseases.  A  man  of  stature  somewhat  tall,  and  comely; 
with  a  very  reverend  countenancci  such  as  the  beholders  may  both 
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tbve  and  ftar ;  his  hair  of  the  color  of  a  filbefd  full  ripe,  plain  to  his 
ears,  whence  downward  it  is  more  orient  of  color ;  somewhat 
eurling^  and  waved  about  his  shoulders.  In  the  midst  of  his  head 
is  a  seam  or  partition  of  his  hair,  after  the  manner  of  the  Naza- 
rites  ;  his  forehead  plain  and  delicate ;  his  face  without  spot  or 
-wrinkle,  beautified  with  a  comely  red ;  his  nose  and  mouth  exactly 
formed ;  his  beard  thick,  the  colour  of  his  hair,  not  of  any  great 
length,  but  forked ;  his  look  innocent ;  his  eyes  grey,  clear  and 
quick.  In  reproving  terrible,  in  admonishing  courteous,  in  speak*- 
ing  very  modest  and  wise.  In  proportion  of  body  well  shaped. 
None  have  seen  him  laugh,  but  many  have  seen  him  weep.  A  man 
{pr  his  singular  beauty  surpassing  the  children  of  men." 


«  Every  one  for  himself ^  and  God  for  ua  ali"  Whatever  trutl^ 
under  certain  restrictions,  there  may  be  in  this  saying,  as  it  is  tot 
frequently  quoted,  it  has  proved  hurtful  and  destructive.  Hereby 
all  PUBLIC  SPIRIT  and  disinterestedness  is  struck  at,  and  man 
is  left  to  sink  and  dwindle  into  an  arrant  muck-worm.  In  conse* 
quence  of  being  governed  by  it,  (unexplained  and  imdigested) 
man  has  indulged  his  own  proprium  and  self-love  to  such  a  de- 
gree, as  to  become  his  own  idol :  his  natyral,  civil,  and  religious 
eonnections,  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow-creatures,  have  been 
hereby  undermined  and  lost  sight  of,  and  charity  swallowed  up  in 
the  whirlpool  of  self.  "  Help  thyself,  and  God  will  help  thee," 
is  a  just  and  true  saying;  but  '*  help  thyself,  and  leave  others  to 
God,"  has  neither  equity,  truth,  nor  scripture  in  it.  It  is  so  di- 
rectly contrary  to  "  bearing  one  another's  burdens,"  and  to  the 
same  Apostle  in  another  place,  '<  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own 
things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others,"  that  it  mis- 
guides the  simple,  and  leads  the  plain  wayfaring  traveller  astray. 


It  is  a  correct  observation,  that  the  office  of  a  priest  ought  to 
be  entirely  detached  from  all  worldly  concerns  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  this  will  be  the  case,  hereafter,  in  the  JSTevf  Jerusalem 
Church.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  an  exception  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  church,  from  the  nature  of  use,  which  requires  that 
something  should  be  done,  though  in  an  imperfect  manner,  pre- 
vious to  the  full  establishment  of  order.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  primitive  Christiaa  Church.    The  Scribes  and  Pharisees^ 
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the  heads  and  rulers  of  the  then  established  Judaism,  would  not 
forsake  their  honorable  situations  to  follow  so  humble  and  mean  a 
master  as  they  esteemed  our  Lord.  He  therefore  invited  fishermen, 
who  were  plain,  simple,  and  even  illiterate  men*  These  were  to 
be  priests  of  his  New  Church,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  labor 
with  their  hands  for  a  subsistence.  Paul  likewiae  was  a  tent- 
maker  and  worked  at  his  business.  Nevertheless*  all  this,  I  believe, 
was  agreeable  to  divine  order,  being  the  most  probable  and  effec- 
tual means  of  raising  a  New  Church  distinct  from  the  Old ;  and 
there&>re  it  all  tended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  full  establishment 
of  order,  when  the  Church  should  arrive  at  a  state  of  roaturityi 
and  consequently  when  the  priesthood  should  be  entirely  set  apart 
from  all  functions  of  a  civil  nature. 

It  is  highly  probable,  the  Lord  will  make  use  of  similar  means 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  his  New  Jerusalem  Church. 
And  when  I  see  that  it  has  actually  commenced  in  such  a  waj,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  the  protection  of  the  Lord  will  be  over  it,  who 
alone  is  able  to  bring  strength  out  of  weakness,  and  order  out  of 
.confusion. 


A  RUSSIAN  HYMN. 

The  following  solemn  and  impressive  hymn  is  copied  from 
«  Carr*s  Northern  Summer."  This  hymn,  it  is  said,  is  generally 
^recited  over  a  corpse  in  Russia,  previous  to  its  interment : 

*«  Oh !  what  is  life  I  a  blossom  !  a  vapor  or  dew  of  the  morn- 
ing !  Approach  and  contemplate  the  grave.  Where  now  is  the 
graceful  form !  where  the  organs  of  sight !  and  where  the  beauty 
of  complexion  I 

"What  lamentation  and  wailing,  and  mourning,  and  struggling, 
when  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body  I  Human  life  seems  alto- 
gether vanity ;  a  transient  shadow ;  the  sleep  of  error ;  the  una- 
vailing labor  of  imagined  existence ;  let  us  therefore  fly  from  every 
corruption  of  the  world,  that  we  may  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
heaven," 


'    In  thy  choice  of  a  Wife,  take  the  obedient  daughter  of  a  goo^ 
mother. 


^^. 


u  m 
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Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness,  and  all  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you.    Matt,  vi.  33. 

When  Jesus  Christ  said  "  Search  the  Scrififurea  ;"  and  espe- 
cially when  he  added  tliQ  sacred  and  powerful  motive  to  such 
search,  »  For  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me^**  he  must  surely 
mean  to  inform  the  unbelieving  Jews,  that  there  was  something 
more  contained  in  the  sacred  records,  than  what  they  had  before 
been  accustomed  to  believe;  and  that  tliis  something  was  a  divine 
testimony  concerning  himself,  the  incarnate  god,  which  was  to 
be  found,  not  in  a  few  detached  sentences  interspersed  only  here 
and  there  with  a  sparing  hand,  so  as  to  render  the  search  at  oftce 
difficult  and  of  doubtful  success,  but' was  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  mass  of  the  divine  volume,  constituting  the  substance,  the 
vitality,  the  sanctity,  and  tiie  unfathomable  wisdom  of  all  its  most 
minute  parts  and  particulars.  For  had  this  not  been  the  case,  why 
should  the  Jews  be  required  to  search  for  such  a  testimony  ? 
They,  no  doubt,  had  frequently,  like  tV.e  <lis:  iples  above  mviitioned, 
read  or  heard  the  scriptures  both  of  Moses,  of  the  Prophets,  and 
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of  the  Psalms,  and  yet,  it  is  plain,  they  had  never  discovered^  either 
in  their  reading  or  hearing,  that  these  holy  writings  testified  at 
all  to  the  divine  person  of  the  Blessed  Jesus.  But  how  shall  we 
account  for  so  strange  a  circumstance,  that  a  people,  who  enter- 
tained the  highest  possible  respect  for  the  writings  of  a  lawgiver 
whom  they  believed  to  be  inspired  of  Gon,  and  who  were  also  in 
the  daily  habit  of  reading  or  hearing  those  writings,  should,  never- 
theless, overlook  the  one  grand  testimony  contained  in  them, 
which  was,  of  all  others,  the  most,  the  only  impoitant?  It  is  im- 
possible to  assign  any  reason  for  so  criminal  an  oversight,  but  the 
grossnesB  of  their  ideas,  in  looking  no  deeper  than  the  sense  di 
*  the  letter  of  their  favorite  books,  and  in  not  apprehending,  as 
they  ought  to  have  done,  that  the  inspired  word  or  the  Most 
High  must  needs  involve  some  higher  sense  and  meaning  relaUng 
to  himself,  his  kingdcmi,  his  church,  and  his  providence.  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  assign  a  reason  why  Jesus  Christ  should 
call  this  people  to  search  the  Scrifiturea^  and  to  search  also  for  a 
testimony  concerning  himself,  unless  we  suppose  that  this  tesd- 
ipony  was  contained  in  and  concealed  under  evert/  fiart  of  the  let- 
ter and  history  of  the  Inspired  Volume,  and  though  "  hid  from  the 
vAse  and  /irudeiit**  was  ready  tb  be  revealed  unto  the  humble 
and  the  simple,  who  were  desirous  to  find  it  for  their  spiritual 
edification  and  blessing. 

And  if  this  reasoning  be  seen  to  be  conclusive,  what  sublime 
tuid  edifying  ideas  doth  it  present  to  our  view  respecting  the  con- 
tents of  the  Holy  Volume !  And  with  what  new  eyes  are  wc 
taught  to  read,  and  with  what  new  ears  to  hear,  the  consecrated 
pages  of  its  wonderful  history' !  For  if  the  testimony  concerning 
the  GaEAT  Redeemer  be  infused  into  every  part  of  the  Holy  Re- 
cords, so  as  to  constitute  its  very  life  and  soul,  by  forming  its 
internal  afiiritual  sense  and  meaning  ;  if  a  divine  life  and  idea  thus 
animates,  not  only  the  general  body  of  the  Sacred  Book,  but  also 
every  sentence,  expression,  character,  and  incident ;  then  what  a 
sanctity  of  heavenly  importance,  what  a  sublimity  of  heavenly  in- 
struction, is  immediately  annexed  to  what  must  otherwise  ap- 
pear destitute  of  both !  Then  the  devout  reader  of  the  Blessed 
Volume,  like  the  patriarch  Jacob  awaking  out  of  sleep,  is  con- 
strained to  exclaim, "  Surely  the  Lord  U  in  this  filace^  and  Iknezt 
it  not  ;  this  ia  none  other  than  the  houae  of  GoDj  and  thia  is  the 
gate  of  heaven.***    For  then,  whilst  Jesus  Christ  is  seen  and  con- 

*  Gen.  sxviii.  16,  17. 
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(iessed  in  the  living  records,  every  thing  becomes  interesting, 
every  thing  sacred  and  edifying,  because  every  thing  is  seen  to 
be  full  of  the  divine  spirit  and  life  of  that  Ikoarnatk  God  ;  and 
whilst  it  bespeaks  his  presence,  it  conducts  to  him,  and  infiises 
more  or  less  of  his  divine  power,  benedictioni  wisdom,  and  salva- 
tion,  into  the  penitent  and  believing  mind.  In  this  case,  we  are 
no  longer  offended  at  apparent  trifles,  or  even  at  apparent  contra- 
dictions, in  the  sacred  history,  because  we  are  enabled  to  discern, 
that  what  is  apparently  trivial,  or  apparently  contradictory  in  the 
letter^  is  otherwise  in  the  afiirit^  where  all  is  full  of  dignity  and 
of  harmony,  because  all  alike  testifies  to  the  Incarnate  God, 
his  kingdom  and  church.  In  this  case  too,  from  the  dawning  and 
discovery  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  in  the  divine  volume,  its 
face,  and  that  of  its  contents,  assume  a  new  complexion  and  cha- 
racter, in  like  manner  as  from  the  rising  of  the  material  sun  on 
this  world  of  nature,  all  its  objects,  which  were  before  involved 
in  darkness,  are  seen  and  viewed  as  to  their  real  features  and  beau* 
tiful  proportions.  The  ficraona  therefore  recorded  in  the  Sacred 
Pages  are  no  longer  regarded  as  mere  persons  of  men ;  nor  the 
places  as  the  mere  habitations  of  men ;  nor  the  events  as  what 
respect  only  human  contingencies  here  below ;  nor  the  animaU 
and  filanta  as  tlie  mere  creatures  and  growth  of  this  lower 
•earth;  but  whilst  the  believing  eye  is  elevated  to  Jesus  Christ, 
it  catches,  and  beholds  in  them  all,  both  generally  and  in* 
dividually,  some  blessed  trait  of  his  divine  countenance,  some  sig- 
nature more  or  less  conspicuous  and  brilliant  of  his  etenial  king- 
dom, power  and  glory.  Thus  all  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  the 
judges,  and  the  kings  of  Israel,  being  seen  z^  representative 
figures  of  the  Great  Redeemer,*  in  their  several  histories  we 
read  hb  history ;  in  the  several  events  of  their  lives  we  read  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  of  that  of  his  church  or  people.  And  thus 
too,  there  is  npt  a  country,  a  city,  a  river,  recorded  in  the  sacred 
history,  but  what  was  intended  to  open  to  the  enlightened  eye  of 
the  devout  mind  some  blessed  and  animating  prospect  of  that 
Bfiiritual^  that  eternal  world  of  living  realities,  in  which  all  the 
natural  things  oi  this  lower  world  originate,  and  of  which  they 
are  at  once  the  representative  figures  and  truest  manifestations. 

That  there  is  nothing  either  vague,  or  visionaiy,  or  enthusiastic, 
|n  tliese  ideas,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  grounded  in  cer- 

»  The  ancient  patriarchs,  prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  were  t}'plcal  cha* 
racters,  in  their  several  oiEces,  and  the  more  remarkable  passages  of  their 
lives.    Preface  to  (fte  Psalma,  by  Jiithop  Home. 
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tainty,  in  reality,  and  in  soberness,  because  they  originate  in  the 
testimony  of  the  woRn  of  God  itself,  may  yet  be  further  manifest 
from  the  declaration  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  muimuring  disciples, 
who  cavilled  and  were  offended  at  some  such  ideas  expressed  by 
himself  in  his  memorable  discourse,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.   It  appears  from  that 
discourse,  that  he  had  been  laboring  to  convince  his  hearers,  that 
the  mannay  with  which  their  fathers  were  fed  in  the  wilderness, 
had  relation  to  himself,  ^'  IVho  was  the  true  bread  that  cometh 
(lovn  from  Jfeaverij*  (verse  33).     And  in  enlarging  on  this  very 
interesting  subject,  he  further  instructs  them,  that  this  ^  dread 
xvoB  hia  Jleahj   which  he   would  give  for  the  life  qf  the  wor/dj" 
(verse  51}.   Such  divine  language,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
ill  suited  to  the  gross  apprehensions  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, and  therefore,  as  we  afterwards  read,  they  strove  amongst 
themselves,  saying,  ^^  horn  can  thu  man  give  ua  hia  fleah  to  eat  P** 
In  answer  to  this  cavil,  the  blessed  Jesus  proceeds,  according  to 
his  first  idea,  to  give  a  fuller  declaration  of  his  meamng,   and 
therefore  pronounces  these  awful  words,  ^^Excefit  ye  eat  the^eah 
of  the  Son  of  Man^  and  drink  hia  hlood^  ye  have  no  life  in  yotf," 
(verse  53).     And  when  this  appeared  even  to  his  own  disciples  to 
be  *^a  hard  aaying"   (verse  60)  he  endeavors  to  silence  their 
murmurmgs  by  this  extraordinary  observation,  "  It  ia  the  apirit 
that  guickenethj  the  fleah  firofiteth  nothing  ;  'The  wobds  that  m 
SPEAK  UNTO  rouj  rasr  are  spjeiTj  and  thet  axe  life"  (verse 
63).     We  are  taught  then  manifestly,  by  this  last  decJaration  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  there   is  a  spjRit  and  a  life  in  all  that  he 
spake  and  said,  and  that  whensoever,  therefore,  he  adopted  natural 
expressions  (as  it  was   absolutely  necessary  he  should  do,  since 
Otherwise  his  speech  could  not  have  been  apprehended  by  natural 
minds)  he  always  annexed  to  them  afiiritual  ideas,  and  spiritual 
life,  and  intended  them  to  convey  such  ideas  and  such  life  to  his 
hearers.    Thus  in  tlie  instance  under  consideration,  where  he  ap- 
plies the  natural  terms ^r^A,  body^  and  bloody  it  is  his  manifest  de- 
sign, by  and  through  those  material  images,  to  direct  the  thoughts 
^d  affections  of  his  disciples  to  those  living  and  eternal  princi- 
ples, which  where  in   ^nd  from  himself,  and  which  constituted 
himself,  viz.  his  divine  love,  and  divine  wisdom,  and  to  teach  them 
tJie  saving  lesson,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  they  should  re- 
ceive those  vital  principles  from  him,  and  incorporate  them  into  th?ir 
dwn  lives,  in  order  to  their  attaining  eternal  life ;  in  other  words* 
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that  this  was  eternal  lifey  to  receive  and  to  incorporate  into  them- 
selves those  vital  principles.  And  as  the  blessed  Jesus  spake  thus 
in  the  JWw  Testament,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  h€ 
adopted  a  similar  mode  of  speech  in  the  Old^  by  virtue  of  which, 
under  natural  figures  and  images,  whether  of  persons  of  places, 
or  of  things,  he  intended  to  involve  and  to  express  s/iiritual  ideas, 
and  to  convey  aftiriiual  life. 

[To  be  Continued,'] 
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.[^Continued from pa^e  390.] 

APFECTIQJsr^  or  /ovr,  is  what  constitutes  the  life  of  every 
person;  for  whatever  the  affection  is,  such  is  the  whole  man. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  affection :  there  is  tlie  affection  of 
good,  and  the  affection  of  truth ;  the  affection  of  evil,  and  the 
affection  of  what  is  false ;  the  affection  of  the  internal,  and  the 
affection  of  the  external  man ;  the  affection  of  knowing,  from 
-whence  arises  the  affection  of  truth ;  the  affection  of  understand- 
ing a  thing,  from  whence  arises  perception ;  and  the  affection  of 
seeing  a  thing,  from  whence  arises  thought :  not  to  mention  many 
other  varieties,  which  are  different  modifications  and  states  of  the 
same  life. 

All  affection  is  spiritual  heat,  and  is  a  continuous  emanation  of  the 
will,  as  thought  is  a  continuous  emanation  of  the  understanding. 

Every  man  has  a  predominant  affection^  which  gives  him  his 
peculiar  character ;  and  whatever  that  may  be  when  he  departs 
this  life,  such  he  will  remain  forever. 

With  regard  to  the  affections  of  good  and  truth,  the  case  in  ge- 
neral is  as  follows.  The  genuine  affections  of  good  and  truth, 
which  come  to  the  perception  of  man,  arc  all  from  a  divine  ori- 
gin, inasmuch  as  they  all  proceed  from  the  Lord :  but  in  their 
descent  from  him,  they  spread  into  various  and  different  channels, 
in  which  they  form  to  themselves,  as  it  were,  new  orighis ;  for 
as  they  flow  into  affections  which  are  not  genuine,  even  into 
spurious  affections^  and  into  the  affections  of  evil  and  falsehood 
in  man,  they  thus  become  continually  varied,  if  not  in  their  ex- 
ternal appearance,  yet  internally.  The  only  way  for  a  man  to 
know  whether  his  affections  be  genuine  or  not,  is  for  himself  to 
examine  the  ends  and  motives  of  his  life,  for  the  end  in  view  de- 
termines the  quality  of  the  whole  man.  If  the  object  of  his  q/^ 
fections  be  the  good  of  his  neighbor,  the  good  of  society,  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  still  more,  if  it  be  the  good  of  the  church, 
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and  the  good  of  the  Lord's  kiDgdom,   then  his  affeciiona  are 
genuine^  bemg  derived  from  the  Lord)  and  also  directed  to  the 
Lord;  for  the  Lord's  residence  in  man  is  principally    In  the 
good  of  love  which  appertains  to  the  will,  and  only  so   far  in 
the  truth  of  faith  belonging  to  his  intellect,  as  the  latter  is  de- 
rived from  the  former.     But  if  the  end  in  view  be  merely  fkelij  or 
the  world,  then  the  affections  are  not  genuine,  but  evil  and  spuri- 
ous, having  nothing  of  the  Lord  in  them,  nor  of  his  kingdom.     It 
is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  man  examine  the 
motives  of  his  life,  for  hereby  he  may  discover  the  real  quality  of 
bis  affections  ;  and  this  he  may  do  by  attending  to  the  deiig'ht  he 
perceives  in  himself  on  being  praised  or  spoken  well  of,  and  to 
the  deHght  he  perceives  on  some  ^ooA  being  done  to  another, 
wherein  he  himself  has  no  concern.     l£  th^  latter  delight  fills  his 
breast,  he  may  then  know  that  his  affection  is  genuine,  and    that 
he  is  principled  in  love  to  the  Lord,  and  in  charity  to  his  neigh- 
bor.    But  no  man  can  be  a  judge  of  another's  state ;  it  is  a  great 
thing  if  he  can  discover  his  own;  and  the  Lord  says,  ^<  Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged ;  condenm  not,  that  ye  be  not  condemned," 
Luke,  vi.  37;  for  a  thousand  persons  may  appear  to  be  in  a  simi- 
lar affection  as  to  good  and  truth,  and  yet  no  two  shall  be  in  pre- 
cisely the  same,  but  the  affection  of  each  will  be  different  in  its 
origin,  that  is,  in  its  end;  and,  as  before  observed,  it  is  the  end 
which  causes  the  affection  to  be  either  genuine,  spurious,  tir 
false  ;  for  the  end  in  view,  or  the  love,  is  the  very  life  of  man. 
When  the  good  of  our  neighbor,  the  good  of  the  community,  the 
good  of  the  church  and  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  ia  the  end,  then 
man,  as  to  his  soul  or  spirit,  is  in  the  Lord's  kingdom,  and  thus, 
in  the  Lord ;  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  is  no  other  than  a  kmg- 
dom  of  ends  and  uses  consecrated  to  the  good  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race.     The  angels,  who  are  attendant  on  man,  dwell  in  these 
ends ;  and  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  principled  therein,  in  the 
same  degree  ^re  the  angels  delighted  with  him,  and  conjoin  them- 
selves to  him  as  to  a  brother ;  but  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  princi- 
pled in  merely  selfish  ends,  in  the  same  proportion  the  angels  re- 
cede from  him,  and  evil  spirits  from  hell  have  access  unto  him, 
for  in  hell  nothing  but  selfish  ends  predominate.    Hence  it  ap- 
pears, how  highly  necessary  it  is  for  a  man  to  explore  the  ends  of 
his  life,  as  hereby  alone  he  can  discover  the  true  origin  of  his  qf- 
fections. 

AFFIXITY^  differs  from  consanguinity^  in  that  the  former 
has  respect  more  immediately  to  faith,  or  to  what  is  external,  and 
the  latter  to  charity,  or  what  is  internal. 
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The  affiniiiea  and  consanguinities  of  the  natural  world  do  not 
continue  such  after  death,  but  are  then  dissolved.  Spiritual  affini^ 
ticB  are  all  derived  from  the  marriage  of  good  and  truth,  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  and  differences  of  love^ind  faith.  In  another 
life  it  is  common  enough  for  the  husband  and  wife,  father  and  soOy 
mother  and  daughter,  brother  and  sister,  to  meet  together  after 
their  decease.  If  they  were  dissimilar  in  their  affecti<Mis  of  eood 
and  truth,  they  are  soon  separated,  and  never  see  each  other 
again.  But  if  they  were  alike  in  this  respect,  they  continue  to 
dwell  together,  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  similarity.  It 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  same  husband  and  wife  live  together 
in  heaven  as  such ;  but  this  is  only  where  they  had  before  been 
united  in  true  conjugal  love. 

A  very  wonderful  circumstance,  not  unfrequent  in  the  spiritual 
world,  deserves  to  be  noted  in  this  place.  If  two  persons,  who 
are  in  a  similar  state  of  good,  meet  together,  although  they  had 
never  seen  each  other  before,  instantly  they  become  as  familiar  as 
»f  they  had  been  acquainted  with  each  other  from  their  infancy. 
Such  is  the  instinctive  bond  of  union  between  all  who  are  in  similar 
affections,  which  is  sometimes  witnessed  even  in  the  natural 
world.* 

AFFIRMATIVE  firincifile  in  man,  is  the  first  medium  of  hi? 
conjunction  with  the  Lord,  and,  as  it  were,  the  first  habitation  of 
influent  good.  Actual  good  from  the  Lord  cannot  flow  into  man, 
while  he  is  in  the  negative  principle,  nor^ven  while  he  is  in 
the  doubtful  principle,  until  this  latter  becomes  affirmative  ;  and 
it  becomes  affirmative  on  the  commencement  of  regeneration. 

Every  person  in  early  life,  when  he  first  begyis  to  imbibe  goods 
and  truths,  is  kept  by  the  Lord  in  the  affirmative  principle  as  to 
the  truth  of  what  is  said  and  taught  by  his  parents  and  masters. 
This  affirmative  principle,  with  such  as  are  capable  of  becoming 
spiritual  men,  is  confirmed  by  scicntifics  and  knowledges ;  for 
whatever  they  learn,  which  has  any  connection  with  such  princi- 
ple, insinuates  itself  therein,  and  strengthens  it  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  become  their  affection  and  delight.  But  with  those  who,  in 
consequence  of  their  choice  of  an  evil  life,  do  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  regenerated,  the  affirmative  principle,  wherein  they 
were  held  by  the  Lord  during  their  childhood,  gives  way  first  to 
doubtay  and  lastly  to  the  negation  of  what  is  good  and  true.    These 

*  These  assertions  are  proven  from  the  word,  when  understood  in  its 
internal  or  spiritual  sense. 
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latter  persons,  inasmuch  as  a  negative  principle  governs  all  their 
thoughts,  make  more  of  a  single  scruple,  be  it  ever  so  trifiing-, 
than  of  a  thousand  rational  arguments  tending  to  confirm  the  trutli  ; 
for  with  such  the  most  trivial  scruple  or  objection  is  like  a  grain 
of  sand  placed  close  to  their  eye,   which,  although  in  itself  a 
mere  atom  or  point,  yet  entirely  deprives  them  of  sight.     But 
they  who  are  in  the  affirmative  principle,  or  they  whose  thoughts 
are  all  influenced  thereby,  reject  the  scruples  arising  from  mere 
fallacies,  which  would  militate  agunst  genuine  truth ;  and  if  there 
be  any  difficulties  which  they  do  not  comprehend,  they  wave  the 
consideration  of  them,  saying  in  themselves,  What  we  do  not  at 
present  understand,  we  may  hereafter.     Thus  they  do  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  withdrawn  fi-om  the  genuine  prmciples  of  their 
faith,  but  remain,  as  before,  in  the  affection  and  affirmation  of  truth. 
AFFIRMATION  of  truth   and  good,   is  the    first   common 
principle  of  the  ^church,  when  faith  and  charity  begins  in  man; 
consisting  in  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  good  of  life,  and  the 
holy  principle  of  faith ;  for  until  these  are  acknowledged,  tYi^y 
cannot  be  received.    In  the  person  who  is  about  to  be  regenerated, 
this  affirmation  and  acknowledgment  is  first  in  point  of  order;  but 
in  him  who  is  regenerated,  it  is  last.    This  affirmation  was   re- 
presented by  the  tribe  of  Dan,  whose  inheritance  was  the  extreme 
boundaries  of  Canaan,  by  which  was  signified  the  first  entrance 
into  the  church.     In  enumerating  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  or 
the  twelve  thousand  sealed.  Rev.  vii.  5  to  8,  Dan  is  omitted,  in 
order  to  point  out,  that  they  who  are  only  in  the  first  affirmation  or 
acknowledgment  of  truth  and  good,  without  proceeding  any  fur- 
ther towards  regeneration,  are  not  admitted  into  the  kindgom  of 
the  Lord;  for  merely  to  know  the  things  that  arc  true  and  good, 
or  even  to  affirm  and  acknowledge  them,  is  of  no  avail ;  this  may 
be  done  by  the  very  worst  of  men:  it  is  the  life  alone  that  deter- 
mines the  true  naturo  and  quality  of  the  affirmation, 
(To  be  continued, J 

Ctiurity  is  an  internal  afi*ection  of  the  soul,  proceeding  from  tlie 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  its  proper  fountain,  and  prompting  a  man  to 
do  good,  and  to  act  uprightly  from  a  pure  love  of  goodness  ^nd 
uprightness,  without  any  regard  to  reward  or  recompense ;  for  it 
bringeth  its  own  reward  along  with  it,  and  in  its  exercise  is  at- 
tended with  the  highest  and  purest  satisfaction  of  life. 

N.  J.  D.   104. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  REV.  XIV.  14.  &C: 

SevenJ  of  our  Correspondents  having  expressed  a  desire  tk 
see  an  explanation  of  the  follow  ing  extract  from  the  ApocalypMi 
According  to  its  internal  or  afiirituai  signification,  we  take  this  op<« 
portunity  to  gratify  them ;  hoping  that  it  may  be  found  at  onc< 
satisfactory  smd  edifying. 

^  And  I  l«oked.   uid  behold^  a  white  cloud,  and  upon  the  cloud  one  sat, 

like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,  baling  on  his  head  a  golden  crown,  and  in  hui 

liand  a  sharp  sickle.    An.i  another  angel  came  out  of  the  temple,  crying 

wit*  I  a  loud  voice  to  him  tliat  sat  on  the  cloud.  Thrust  in  thy  sickle  and  reap^ 

•4br  the  time  is  come  for  thee  to  reap ;  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe. 

Uind  be  that  sat  on  the  cloud  thrust  in  his  sickle  on  the  earth ;  and  the  earth 

was  reaped.    And  another  angel  came  out  of  the  temple  which  is  in  heaven^ 

he  also  having  a  sharp  sickle.    And  another  angel  came  out  from  the  iJtar^ 

which  had  power  over  fire ;  and  cried  with  a  loud  cry  to  him  that  had  the 

sharp  sickle,  saying.  Thrust  in  thy  sharp  sickle,  and  gatlier  tlie  clusters  of 

Hke  vine  of  the  earth;  for  her  grapes  are  fully  ripe.    And  the  angel  thrust 

in  his  sickle  into  the  earth,  and  gatliered  the  vine  of  the  e^rth,  and  cast  ii 

into  the  great  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God     And  the  i^ine-presii  was 

4rodden  without  the  city,  and  blood  came  out  of  the  wine-press  even  unto 

the  hors^-bridles,  by  the  space  of  a  thousand  and  six  hundred  furlongs." 

This  portion  of  prophetic  scripture  applies  to  the  present  dayi 
knd  is  therefore  highly  important  to  be  known  and  understood. 
Being  the  word  of  Divine  Truth  itself,  its  end  is  the  salvation 
tyf  mankind)  and  its  tenor  the  moral  condition  of  the  human  racei 
Those  who  look  into  this  inspired  book  for  the  temporal  history 
ef  individuals,  men  or  nations,  will  assuredly  be  disappointed^ 
since  **  no  prophecy  is  of  any  private  interpretation,"  but  em- 
braces the  moral  state  of  Man,  merely*  And  it  is  under  this 
view,  that  nations,  or  individuals,  refireaenting  in  the  ultimate 
or  natural  forms  of  creation,  thos^  principles  of  heavenly  good* 
ness  and  truth,  or  the  opposite  evil  and  false,  from  which  all 
things  are  derived,  are  involved  by  afiirittial  causes  in  the  events 
alluded  to  in  this  text ;  for,  as  it  is  by  our  connection  with  th« 
•finitual  world,  that  we  live,  movs,  and  enjoy  our  being,  it  ne« 
cessarily  follows  that  every  revolution  and  change  of  that  worlds 
must  have  its  correafiondent  change  and  revolution  in  our  natural 
world,  by  the  various  agencies  therefor  provided  under  the  dia» 
pensations  of  the  Divine  Providence. 

Behold^  a  white  cloud.    The  sun  of  our  earthy  the  sensible  im^ 

.  age  of  Deity,  would  destroy  the  earth  by  the  refulgence  of  his 

beams,  was  it  not  that  his  rays  are  tempered  in  our  atmosphere 

VoB.  I.  10  JV#.  10 
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by  the  cloud*.  Thus  between  the  Man  and  his  God,  Divine 
Truth  is  interposed  as  a  medium,  by  which  he  might  enjoy, 
"without  anniliilation,  the  beams  of  heavenly  fire.  A  whUe  cloud 
—the  luminous  appearance  of  this  Truth. 

Ufion  the  cloud  one  sat,  "  Heaven  is  his  throne,  the  earth  his 
footstool."  He  was  on  the  cloud,  or  what  is  the  same  in  the  m- 
iernai  sense,  in  the  cloud — Tlius  was  his  approach  suited  to  the 
condition  of  mun — but  yet  conspicuous. 

One  sat  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man*  Jehovah  God  had  assumed 
for  our  redemption  the  Human  nature,  and  made  it  Divine,  and 
as  such  he  now  appears  to  his  Church  on  earth. 

Having'  on  his  head  a  golden  crown.  The  sign  of  rojralty,  sove- 
reignty, and  dominion.  It  was  a  golden  crown^  denoting  the  su- 
perior qualify  of  the  dominion  and  government  to  be  by  him  in- 
troduced. 

In  his  hand  a  sharft  sickle.  The  means  were  effectual.  It  was 
sharp  of  edge  ;  it  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  things,  for  it  was 
Divine  Truth ; .  than  which  there  is  nothing  so  fit  to  cut  down 
evils  and  falses. 

Another  Angel  came  out  of  the  Temfile.  Here  it  is  seen,  that 
in  due  progress,  affection  of  triith  comes  forth,  for  so  does  an 
angel  imply,  and  from  the  temple,  (or  new  form  of  doctrine)  de- 
rived from  the  internal  word. 

Reafi ;  for  the  harvest  qf  the  earth  is  rifie.     The  Christian 
Church,  in  which  there  was  a  trine  of  times,  having  completed 
its  first  period  under  the   external  dispensation,  is  now  ripe. 
I  The  fruits  it  has  produced  are  to  be  gathered  in,  the  good  and 

true,  to  the  gamer;  and  the  evil  and  false,  to  be  burnt.  The 
harvest  of  the  earthy  is  the  produce  of  the  exisUng  Churches. 

The  earth  was  reaped.  It  eame  to  pass  m  act  according  to  the 
desires  of  those  who  were  in  the  love  of  Truth. 

Another  Angel  came  out  of  the  Temfile.  This  angel  has  refer- 
ence to  the  quality  of  the  life,  as  the  preceding  one  had  to  the 
quality  of  doctrine;  for,  he  was  commanded  by  him  that  had 
power  over  fire,  to 

Gather  the  clusters  qf  the  vine  of  the  earth.     That  such  evils 
of  life  as  had  clustered  together  under  the  influence  and  sanction 
of  false  doctrines,  drawn  from  the  letter  of  the  word,  were  also 
to  be  gathered  for  destruction. 
I  And  gathered  the  vine  of  the  earth.     The  body  on  which  those 

grapes  and  clusters  were  produced,  that  is,  the  existing  forms  of 
church  doctrines,  and  ail  the  worship  grounded  therecn. 
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And  ea$t  it  into  the  great  wine-firesa  ofihc  wrath  <(f  God.  By 
the  wine-press  is  meant  that  state  of  trialy  which  discloses  and 
exhibits  quality  ;  and  in  these  words,  wine-press  of  wrath,  is  sig- 
nified a  trial  of  that  which  was  bad. 

The  vfine-fireaa  was  trodden  without  the  city.  In  the  Christian 
universe,  that  which  is  most  perfect  in  form,  and  accordant  with 
the  Divrine  order,  is,  speaking  sfitrituaUyy  in  the  midst  or  centre 
of  the  system ;  and  as  we  humbly  and  sincerely  l>elieve,  that  such 
is  the  state  of  the  J^ew  Churchy  or  Holy  City,  at  this  time,  however 
insignificant  it  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  men,  the  sense  of  these 
words  may  be  readily  deduced. 

Blood  came  out  of  the  winc'preaa  even  unto  the  horae-bridlea. 
There  was  an  overflow,  in  every  mind,  of  dreadful  evils,  from 
the  great  degree  of  excitement  produced  by  the  exposure  of 
those  corrupt  lusts  and  affections,  which  at  present  are  not  even 
recognized  as  such.  M-ven  tQ  the  bridlesy  is,  to  the  ordinary 
means  by  which  the  understanding  is  governed,  and  guided. 
JFurlonga — A  great  extent. 

Consequential  Reflections.  Let  us  view  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Wh*en  the  tree  puts  forth  its  buds,  ye  know  that  summer 
is  near :  When  ye  see  an  husbandman  ploughing  his  ficJd,  you 
expect  he  intends  first  to  sow,  and  secondly,  to  reap.  Look  then 
at  France  ;  the  old  government  said,  we  will  tolerate  no  religion, 
no  sect,  but  the  Roman  Catholic.  What  saith  the  Almighty  ? 
<«  The  time  of  my  coming  is  at  hand — the  kingdom  therefore  is  de- 
parted from  you,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  another  dynasty,  who 
will  comply  with  my  desire,  in  establishing  religious  freedom^ 
and  the  revolution  will  punish  the  vanity  of  a  Pope,  who  hath  ex- 
alted his  throne  above  Heaven,  and  those  vain  philosophists,  who 
have  combined  to  worship  themselves  alone,  under  the  image  of 
Reason.  And  that  France,  under  the  fallacious  impulses  of  world- 
ly honor  and  glory,  by  her  labor  and  blood,  shall  carry  my  pur- 
pose into  execution,  by  restoring  freedom  of  worshipy  in  Italy, 
in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  &c.  The  time  is  come  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  MT  church,  for  the  glorification  of  my  name ;  and 
kings  and  emperors,  and  principalities  and  powers,  and  thrones 
and  dominions  must  yield  to  the  irresistible  power  of  Truth." 

Miserable  Americans  of  Venezuela !  You  longed  for  liberty, 
the  Lord  gave  it  to  you.  How. did  you  requite  Him?  You  left 
Him  to  languish  in  the  gloom  of  the  monastery,  in  the  iron  fetters 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  You  say  in  your  new  political  consti- 
tution, the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  exclusive  religion.    What  fol- 
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lowed  this  declaration  f-  An  awful  catastrophe  indeed!  The  de- 
•troying  angel  was  unbound)  and  your  cities  were  buried  in  ruins. 
And  on  tbe  birth-day,  too,  of  that  same  insulted  God.  A  memo* 
liable  celebration  it  was.  Oh,  vain  man  !  Could  not  the  lL.oTd 
protect  his  Divine  Truth,  by  bis  Divine  Power  ?  But  must  jou, 
oh,  worm !  impious  worm !  pretend  by  your  laws  to  prescribe 
the  bounds  of  Hi»  heritage,  and  appoint  the  means  of  its  protec- 
tion and  perfection? 

More,  my  readers,  might  be  added,  and  that  nearer  oar  homes 
too  ;  but  I  beseech  each  and  all  of  you  to  use  your  ovm  senses, 
and  to  prepare  for  this  great  and  terrible  day. 

«  IVho  shall  not  /ear  thee^  Ohj  Lord  !  and  glorify  thy  name  9 
for  thou  only  art  holy  s  for  all  nations  shall  come  and  wrafkifi  be^ 
fore  thee  /  for  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest*^  T- 
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A  conespondent  over  the  signature  of  Z.  having  requested  an  ezplanados 
Df  a  certain  passage  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  we  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  complying  with  his  request  In  order  to  which,  we  will  first  tnoischbe 
the  passage  itself,  as  it  stands  in  our  English  version  of  the  Inblc : 

<<  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whilst  tliou  art  in  the  way  with  him, 
lest  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  tho  judge  deliver  thee  \o 
the  ofllper,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison ;  verily,  1  say  unto  thee,  thou  sMt 
not  come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  Ikrtbing/'  Matt,  v  25« 

Be  xoeU-ndnded  to  thine  accuser,  8tc.  This  is  the  literal  tran  slation  from 
the  Greek,  and  instructs,  in  this  verse,  in  the  natural  sense,  that  We  arc  to 
hear  accusations  from  without,  with  patience ;  if  true,  that  we  may  ^fit 
thereby,  and  refbrm  ourselves :  if  false,  that  cmr  happiness  should  not  bd 
fuQed  by  the  efforts  of  a  liar,  who  may  proceed  still  greater  lengths  in  hii 
evil  endeavors,  should  he  encounter  hitter  recriminations ;  for  rage  will  g»  • 
l^ny  length  in  its  revenge. 

In  the  spiritual  sense  it  signifies,  that  in  states  of  temptation,  when  iha 
spiritual  adversary  of  man  is  busy  in  fixing  groundless  charges  of  guilt  oil 
the  troubled  soul — (called  in  the  Revelations,  ••  the  accuser  of  the  hreth" 
ren,  roho  aceuseth  them  (fefire  Chd,  day  and  nighh"  chap.  ani.  10).— Tkat  this 
accusation  is  to  be  gently  answered,  and  kindl)  opposed  ;  otherwise  a  ftetisl 
and  violent  spirit  is  excited,  in  which  man  becomes  aeparated  from  ^vine 
principles,  whence  comes  spiritual  imprisonment,  as  here  spoken  at  Foi^ 
by  spiritual  liberty,  we  mean  the  exercise  of  an  option,  to  do  either  right  or 
wrong ;  but  when  the  man  is  under  the  influence  of  bad  passions,  be  is  capa- 
Irlp  pf  4oin|^  evil  ^^  and  therefore  ui  said  to  be  imprisoued,  or  not  itt  liberty. 
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EXPLAINED. 

A  correspondent,  who  si^ns  himself  R.  H.  having  imide  some  observations, 
and  requested  our  opinion,  on  the  subject  of  D.vine  Appointmeni  /  we  mvit» 
¥aa  attention  to  the  foUowing^  brief  remarks  : 

*  The  laws  of  a!!  free  countries,  punish  crimes  after  commissioii  only^ 
Crimes  being  forbidden  by  law,  means  no  more  than  that  certain  crimes 
enumerated,  are  punished  by  law ;  for  no  crime  can  be  a  subject  of  law 
in  its  incipient  state.  It  mast  appear  in  act.  The  prevention  'of  crime 
in  any  other  way,  would  amount  to  the  deprivation  both  of  understanding  to 
oenceive,  and  volition  to  execute,  a  criminal  act,  which  would  be  annihilation* 
Bian  therefore  enjoys  fieeedom  to  do  ill,  or  to  do  well,  being  amenable  to  the 
laws:  and  here  we  perceive  the  origin  and  necessity  oi permitMn,  and  that 
it  is  a  law  or  condition  of  life.  '  Man  could  not  even  exist  without  it.  The 
ease  is  net  alteted  under  the  spiritual  or  divine  law,  but  is  exactly  the  same. 
Aocoantabtlity  Is  a  necessary  condition,  in  both  eases^  else  the  law  would  be 
nugatory. 

By  appomimentt  we  mean  just  the  reverse  of  the  former  position,  for  here 
there  being  no  freedom  of  choice,  there  can  be  no  accountability.  In  the 
former  case,  the  agency  is  moral ;  in  the  latter  merely  mechanical.  If  the  ex- 
erdse  of  a  function  by  appointment,  should  involve  any  exercise  of  free- 
agency,  so  far,  they  come  under  the  laws  of  permission,  and  that  without  an- 
nulling the  general  law  of  appointment. 

R.  H.  will  find  this  satisfactory,  if  his  comprehension  is  up  to  tlie  level  of 
the  subject.  And  he  may  also,  from  hence,  deduce  the  doctrines  of  predesti- 
nation, absolute  decrees^  8cc  to  be  downright  foUy.  N. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

After  reading  seven  numbers  of  your  valuable  Repository,  and  observ- 
ing therein  frequent  interrogations  by  your  readers,  1  am  induced  to  submit 
fer  your  consideration,  a  request  of  a  difierent  nature  from  those  which  have 
hitherto  been  therein  inserted.  It  may  not  correspond  with  your  plan,  and 
I  should  not  trouble  you  with  it,  were  1  differently  situated.  But  living 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  your  place  of  residence^  1  am  not  in  a  situa- 
^on  to  obtain  correct  information  on  th-  subject 

As  you  have  begun  to  inform  your  readers  of  the  true  state  of  the  pre- 
sent Chrbtian  Church,  my  request  is,  that  you  will  also  inform  them  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  New-Jerusalem  Church,  particularly 
with  rq^ard  to  <*tlie  outward  viMbleaign  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace.'* 
There  ace  many  at  the  present  time  who  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  idsa, 
that  te  convince  the  world  **  that  they  are  not  ashamed  of  the  gospe!  of 
Chriat,"  and  to  promote  his  cause  on  earth,  it  is  their  duty  to  have  their 
names  reg^ered  in  some  vUible  Church,  and  to  become  strictly  observant 
tb  Its  cstabljljihed  rules  and  ordinances.    But  considering  the  prevailing  di< 
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I 
Tenity  of  opinion,  and  the  constant  cryof«Lo,  bere!"  and  "  L^,  tberePtlwfr 
are  at  a  loss  which  way  to  go,  or  whether  to  turn,  for  the  security  of  that 
blessed  promise  which  it  hath  tiot  entered  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 
These  considerations  have  induced  me  to  intrude  upon  your  patience,  and 
should  you  feel  di8p08e<l  to  comply  with  tlie  foregoing  request,  and  i.  some 
future  number  of  your  Luminal  y,  to  instruct  these  weary  travellers  in  the 
way  tliey  should  go,  you  wJl  materially  contribute  to  the  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction of  IfESTOR. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

OENTLEMSN, 

P.-oce-rd  as  you  have  begun;  your  work  is  a  God-like  one,  and  it  may 
truly  be  predicated  a  power  of  turning  men  from  darkoess  into  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

Be  pleased  in  your  next  Magazine  to  show  me  in  what  sense  wc  arc  said 
to  be  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ  Also,  the  reason  and  necessity  of 
Christ  suffering  the  Jews  to  do  unto  him  what  they  had  done  unto  the 
WORD  ;  and  why  the  Prophets  were  to  be  treated  after  the  same  mamier, 
because  they  lepreacnied  the  Lord  with  respect  to  the  woan,  kc. 

CONST  ANTIU& 

[(E?  The  foregoing  inquiries  shall  be  attended  to  in  our  next  numberi J 


FOR    THE    HALCYON    LUMINARY. 
DISSERTATION   ON   THE  ADVANTAGES    OF  REVELATION. 

[^Contintted/rom  page  SllJ 

Having  given  a  short  sketch  of  some  important  considcrationa 
in  regard  to  Revelation,  which  appeared  to  have  been  unat- 
tended to  in  time  past,  it  is  now  iiitended  to  cast  a  glance  into  fu- 
turity, taking  for  our  guide  the  word  of  Divine  Truth  itself,  and, 
as  in  what  hath  been  already  said,  use  only  was  intended,  so  io  the 
following  remarks  we  have  in  view  the  edification  of  our  fcUow- 
men,  by  setting  in  a  light  entirely  new  a  portion  of  the  Sacred 
History,  inferior  in  interest  to  no  other  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  important  at  the 
present  era — we  mean  the  history  of  Joseph. 

Whoever  has  examined  the  geography  of  what  has  been  call* 
ed  the  Holy  Land,  will  have  perceived,  that  it  was  divided,  un- 
der the  Jewish  dominion,  into  three  grand  districts— Galilee,. Sa- 
maria,  and  Judea — refireecnting  three  successive  states  of  the 
Christian  Church;  which,  in  the  New  Church  are  designated  as 
Natural,  Spiritual,  and  Celestial;  and  that  those  districts  were 
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•Usposed  in  the  order  here  named  from  J^orth  to  ^ottrA--^erusa- 
lem,  situated  in  the  district  of  Judea,  being  the  place  for  the  sut* 
cd  solemn  assemblies  of  all  the  Jews. 

It  is  without  our  purposed  limits  to  go  into  an  explication  of 
the  refirestntativcs  derived  by  the  New  Christian,  from  the  Old 
Jewish,  Church,  any  further  than  is  needful  to  explain  the  addi- 
tional advantages  that  may  in  time  to  come  be  expected  from  Re- 
Telatlon,  and  of  which  the  experience  of  past  and  present  times 
is  an  earnest  of  the  sure  and  certain  accomplishment,  so  that  not 
one  jot  or  tittle  shall  pass  away  until  all  be  fulfilled.     , 

This  correa/iondence^  or  refireBentation  of  things  of  the  Jewish 
with  the  Christian  Church,  has  a  commencement  with  the  family 
of  Jacob,  who  corresponds  to  the  spiritual  man  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Esau,  the  eldest  ^of  Isaac,  or  natural  man. 

Of  the  family  of  Jacob,  Joseph  was  the  best  beloved  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  the  child  of  the  favorite  Rachel,  whose  conjugal 
endearments  he  had  won  by  two  terms  of  arduous  service  ;  for  the 
affection  of  good,  corresponding  with  Rachel,  is  only  acquired  by 
a  double  service ;  a  service  of  years,  or  a  state  of  probation  in 
the  natural  man,  and  a  state  of  probation  in  the  spiritual  man ;  for 
if  he  should  not,  after  the  first  term,  be  satisfied  with  the  weak- 
eyed  Leah,  corresponding  to  the  affection  of  truth,  or,  in  other 
words,  finds  that  spiritual  truth  fulfils  not  the  measure  of  his  de- 
sires, he  will  serve  another  period  to  obtain  the  affection  of  good, 
correspondent  to  Rachel.  Hence  we  have  the  exposition  of  Jo- 
seph's superior  descent  and  character  ;  we  have  the  reasons  for 
his  father's  peculiar  regard,  and  also  for  his  brethren's  jealous 
enmity. 

Joseph  represents  the  Lord,  in  being  sold  by  his  brethren,  the 
Jews,  and  in  being  brought  into  Egypt;  and  the  temporary  abode 
of  the  children  of  Israel  there,  corresponds  to  the  Galilean  state 
jd{  the  Christian  Church,  now  at  its  close,  in  treating  of  which, 
to  prevent  confusion,  we  shall,  in  as  succinct  a  manner  as  the 
subject  will  admits  descant  a  little  on  the  life  of  Joseph,  and  af- 
terwards recur  to  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  having  been  provided  in  the  Divine  order,  that  the  Christian 
Church,  in  an  external  or  Galilean  state,  should  immediately  suc- 
ceed to  the  corrupted  Jewish  Church,  the  same  is  re/msentcd  by 
the  events  in  the  family  of  Jacob,  where,  on  account  of  o  f amine j 
they  were  obliged  to  tak» refuge  in  Egypt,  where  their  reception 
was  graciously  provided  for,  according  to  the  promises,  by  the 
mediation  of  Joseph,  who  had  been  previously  established  in  that 
land. 
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We  find,  from  hence,  that  the  Israelites  dki  not  settle  in  Egypi 
as  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity ;  the  country  of  their  fore- 
fathers was  abandoned  by  reason  of  the  famine  which  threa^bened 
their  existence.  The  fruitful  tract  of  Goshen  was  provided  for 
them  in  ^gypt^  in  which  they  were  employed  chiefly  as  shqi- 
herds,  and  apart  from  the  Egyptians,  who  were  cuUiTatora,  for 
^  all  shefiherds  are  an  ahommatUm  to  the  Egyfktkma**  So  it  was 
with  dte  early  Christians;  the  earth  was  become  intoierably 
wicked,  and  eyen  the  chosen  people,  the  Jews,  did  in  tbat  day 
regard  their  law  as  a  matter  of  mere  form,  which  had  lost  all 
moral  efficacy.  In  consequence  of  which,  as  many  as  would  un- 
derstand received  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord  with  great  joy  and 
gladness,  although  the  belief  was  not  universal ;  for  he  that  hatk 
drank  of  the  old  wine  doth  not  straightway  desire  the  new,  for  ba 
saith  the  old  is  better ;  nor  do  we  read  of  any  of  tiie  children 
•f  Esau  coming  do^iii  to  Egypt.  They  were  not  called. 
.  We  find  that  the  civil  power  (Pharaoh)Aras  consenting  and  aid- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  as  we  have  seea 
how  the  establishment  of  Christianity  has  been  favored  by  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  European  world,  that  favored  part  of  the 
^loba,  which  combined  more  advantages  than  any  other,  and  may 
be  truly  called  the  Goshen  of  the  earth.  Costly  and  permanent 
^tftablishments  were  every  where  granted  to  the  Church ;  and  as 
tlie  seed  of  Israel  did  multiply  in  Egypt,  so  did  the  seed  of , the 
Church  in  the  western  empire. 

As  there  came  in  a  Pharaoh  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  laid  the 
children  of  Israel  under  bond  service,  so  there  hath  been  in  thaae 
last  days,  rulers  and  philosophers  who  know  not  the  Gospel,  asid 
deny  its  authority.  Nor  is  this  denial  alone  confined  to  such  per- 
sons ;  for,  in  the  Christian  Ministry  itself,  they  have  so  corrupted 
its  doctrines,  in  particular  by  the  cxclusidn  of  charity,  (the  very 
essential  of  Joseph)  that  they  have,  in  the  language  of  the  Pro- 
phet, all  become  vile ;  they  have  all  gone  a  whoring  after  other 
Gods.  Some  adore  and  preach  politics  and  political  Gods:  some 
preach  fashions  for  religion,  how  to  cut  the  coat,  how  to  wear 
the  hai;*.  Some  worship  Mammon  in  the  worship  of  its  posses- 
soi»s,  and  in  various  other  ways  and  means,  and  seme  are  even 
scandalous  enough  to  preach  and  practise  fornication.  They  are 
all  gone  astray :  like  the  king  of  Egypt,  they  know  not  Joseph, 
for  the  first  born  are  slain.  The  rudiments  of  celestial  life  are  at , 
this  period  takfen  away  from  the  Gallilean  Church. 
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There  can  be  nothing  more  grievoua  to  a  spiritual  man  than 
the  bondage  under  a  natural  man)  who,  of  course,  must  be  totally 
iC^<\rant  of  his  principles  of  action ;  and  such  hath  been,  for  a 
^considerable  period,  the  fate  of  those  who  had  the  greatest  love 
for  truth-^thejr  have  been  in  a  woful  bondage.  Many  have 
deserted  the  Galilean  Churches  entirely,  to  get  free  from  their  absur- 
dities, and  settled  down  into  mere  morality,  a  situation  in  which 
they  could  not  remain  long  in  safety,  though  favorable  to  their  pre«> 
sent  peace. 

It  hath  pleased  the  Lord,  in  these  latter  days,  to  place  a  barrier 
in  the  way  of  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  to  regenerate  his  churcH 
on  earth  by  an  additional  display  of  his  divine  wisdom,  by  which 
they  are  introduced  into  the  Spiritual  or  Samaritan  region  of  the 
Holy  Land.  That  we  are  explicitly  informed  of  this,  through  the 
medium  oi  corrcMfitrndence^  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  presumed,  shall  be  here  shown,  though  previous  to  this  time 
the  same  could  not  appear  from  the  mere  literal  word. 

1.  Our  Lord  fled  with  his  parents  into  Egypt,  in  order  that  the 
saying  of  the  Prophet  might  be  fulfilled — ^  Out  of  Egypt  have  I 
called  my  son/* 

2.  The  first  nuracle  was  that  performed  in  <<  Cana  of  Ga/i/ef ,'* 
when  the  water  was  turned  into  winp.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that 
Cana  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Galilee. 

3.  In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  at  the  scene  of  the 
holy  supper,  we  are  told,  *^  after  that  I  am  risen  I  will  go  before 
you  into  Galilee :"  and  after  he  had  risen,  ^  Go  tell  my  brethren 
that  they  go  into  Galilee^  and  Mer^  shall  they  see  me.'* 

4.  In  Galilee  he  fed  the  multitude  with  five  barley  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes. 

5.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  i.  verse  10,  two  men  in 
white  raiment  thus  address  the  Apostles*-*^  Ye  men  of  Galilee^ 
why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  V* 

6.  He  appeared  to  Peter  and  others  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee^ 
where  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  was  made. 

Those  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  readily  allow,  that  there  is  not  a  jot  or  tittle  which  is 
not  pregnant  with  meaning.  In  considering  the  foregoing  heads, 
therefore)  our  attention  may  well  be  excited  by  the  frequent  men- 
tion, (for  no  apparent  useful  purpose)  of  the  word  Galilee.  For, 
where  mention  is  made  of  our  Lord's  re-appcarance  in  Galilee, 
by  himself,  and  also  by  the  angel  at  the  sepulchre,  we  are  left 
totally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  this  choice  for  his  ap- 
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pearance  in  that  particular  district^  so  distant  from  Xhfi  scite  of 

the  Cross,  the  place  of  intermenty  and  the  abode  of  his  disciple^. 
There  being  then  no  literal  application,  in  the  way  of  instruction^ 
to  be  made  of  these  words,  uttered  at  a  remarkable  period,  wa 
naturally  look  for  a  sfiiritual  and  instructive  application  of  them. 
And  here  our  curiosity  is  immediately  relieved ;  for,  as  it  was  ne«r 
ccssary  that  in  all  things  the  scriptures  should  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  not  in  only  coherence  with  what  had  been  written  afoi^etime, 
but  also  with  what  was  to  be  written  in  aftertime,  which  were  all 
equally  present  in  the  eternal  mind.  This  appearance  in  QtUilee  i% 
announced  as  the  first  after  his  rising,  aa  it  was  likewise  the 
first  scene  of  the  public  recorded  acts  of  his  ministry. 

In  this  re-appearance  in  Galilee  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
person  of  the  Lord  was  visibly  changed.  He  even  points  to  the 
wounds  in  lits  hands  and  his  side,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  unbe<* 
licving  Thomas;  he  declares  he  was  not  a  spirit,  but  flcsb 
and  blood,  for  this  his  Galilean  appearance  in  the  cjctemal^ 
was  a  correspondence  with  his  abode  in  the  world.  In  ita 
natural  sense.  It  was  in  this  state  he  explained  to  two  of  them 
the  scriptures,  beginning  with  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  for  it  ap* 
pears  that  even  his  disciples  were  not,  before  that  time,  instructed 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  their  divine  master's  mission,  aAd  from 
which  we  ar^  instructed,  that  there  was  much  contained  in  those 
books,  that  was  $tiU  unkown  to  mankind,  and  could  then  be  made 
known  to  two  only.  And  so  much  astonished  were  the  favored 
disciples  with  the  extent  and  importance*  of  the  information  re- 
ceived, that  it  is  declared,  all  the  world  would  not  contain  the 
books,  if  written  ;  an  expression  perfectly  correct,  coming  from 
John,  who  knew  that  finite  space  could  n9t  contain  the  records 
uf  infinite  wisdom. 

When  Joseph  was  warned  in  a  dream,  to  flee  with  the  young 
child,  that  it  might  be  said,  according  to  prophecy,  out  of  Egypt 
have  I  called  my  son :  we  may  in  vain  search  literally  for  any  ra- 
tional cause  herein,  though  the  fulfilment  was  strictly  literal.  We 
here  observe  the  rigid  accuracy  of  the  double  correspond ence^  for 
as  the  natura!  seed  of  Abraham  were  called  from  Egypt  by  the 
mission  of  Moses,  so  was  the  natural  word  called,  in  the  person 
uf  the  child  Jesus ;  this  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  Jewish  scrip*, 
lurc.  But  there  was  yet  another  scripture  to  be  fulfilled  by 
the  same  act;  the  Christian  scripture,  at  that  time  veiled  with 
the  literal  sense:  for  the  Galilean  Church  of  Christ,  subsisting  by 
ijcicnce  drawn  frpm  tl^e  literal  wordj  >vas  strictly  Egyptian  ip  iu 
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constitution  and  knowledge ;  and  being  now  about  to  be  dcliyered 
from  bondage,  by  the  second  coining  of  our  Lord,  we  sec  fulfilled, 
in  the  scriptural  sense,  the  prophetic  fact,  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I 
isalled  my  son.'* 

Neither  did  the  young  child  come  front  Egypt,  at  once,  to  Je- 
rusalem ;  for  the  holy  city  was  in  th^  hands  of  the  enemy.  He 
turned  aside  into  GaHtee^  till  those  were  dead  who  sought  thd 
young  child's  life.  Heavenly  innocence  could  meet  with  murder- 
ers only  on  its  ariival  at  the  corrupted  Jerusalem ;  i^  was  therefore 
obliged  to  turn  aside,  to  avoid  the  malice  of  the  civil  rulers.  Then 
was  h^ard  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  as  there  is  at  this  day 
In  the  city  of  New-York— ^'  Reficnt  ye:  for  the  Kingdom  of  Hea* 
'oen  is  at  hand.** 

It  has  never  been  thought  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  memora- 
ble miracle  of  Cana  in  Galilee^  was  performed  on  th(i  verge  of  Pa- 
lestine, and  on  the  northern  verge  too,  to  signify  the  first  entrance 
on  the  holy  ground  of  Christianity,  and  on  its  coldest  extremity. 
It  was  at  a  marriage,  to  signify  that  there  was  an  union  of  good- 
ness and  truth.  Water  wa^  turned  into  wine,  to  signify  that  natural 
truth  was  made  spiritual  truth,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  order  of 
men  in  such  things,  the  best  was  kept  till  the  last ;  such  things 
irere  done,  and  ar«  now  doing,  in  this  depraved  state  of  the 
ChUrch^n  the  ultimates  of  Galilee. 

When  tlie  apostles,  deprived  of  their  master,  were  i^zing  up 
into  Heaven,  two  men,  in  white  raiment,  (as  much  as  to  say,  two 
angels  of  truth)  address  them  thus :  <<  Men  of  Galilee !"  and  why 
did  they  thus  address  them  I  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  again  re- 
curring word  ? 

The  apostles,  Whose  minds  it  Appears  were  not  at  all  divested 
of  ideas  of  time  and  space,  were  looking  up,  to  what  was  consi- 
dered the  abode  of  their  master.  They  were  not  yet  aware,  that 
their  knowledge  and  doctrine  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  natural 
sense  of  the  word  :  for  as  they  were  told  they  were  merely  "  Mc7t> 
of  Galilee  J*'  so  far  and  no  farther  did  their  commission  extend. 
Human  nature  required  to  go  through  a  long  probation  before  it 
could  bear  a  view  of  Heavenly  things,  after  which  the  apostles 
were  earnestly  directing  their  attention,  when  wanied  by  the  an- 
gels. 

Hear  the  distinction  drawn  by  Moses,  between  the  Galilean 
Church,  deriving  its  doctrine  from  the  natural  scmq  of  the  wonn^ 
and  the  succeeding  one,  deriving  its  doctrine  from  the  spiritual 
sense :  "  For  the  land  whither  thou  gocst  in  to  possess  it,  is  not 
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as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sow- 
edst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of 
herbs : 

<<  But  the  landy  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  df  hills 
and  ▼allieS)  and  dnnketh  water  of  the  rain  of  Hearen ; 

^  A  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for:  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  are  always  upon  It,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  year." !  1  Deut,  9  cA.  10, 1 1,  13,  v. 

To  those  who  have  been  graciously  favored  witli  a  view  of  the 
infinite  things  of  the  internal  sense  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  it 
doth  indeed  appear  nothing  less  than  a  miracle,  that  the  compara- 
tively small  measure  of  tfiiritual  food  contained  in  the  literal 
sense,  the  five  barley  Joaves  and  two  small  fishes,  should  have  suf- 
ficed the  multitude,  aiid  how  tlus  divine  blessijigy  upon  means  so 
inadequate,  should  nevertheless  be  found  competent  to  so  great  g 
purpose.    ^  Oh  ye  \  of  little  faith,  wherefore  did  ye  doubt  ? " 

The  apostle  Peter,  who  especially  represents  truth,  had  percep* 
tion,  by  means  of  John,  or  good  of  truth,  from  the  vast  multitude 
of  fishes  that  were  taken  in  tlie  net  in  the  9€a  qf  Galilee^  that  the 
power  of  their  Divine  Master  was  present.  <'  Without  me  ye  can  d9 
nothing**  They  had  toiled  all  night,  and  without  success ;  but  lo  I  at 
his  comingy  on  the  morning,  the  net  was  filled  full  of  great  fishes.  So 
at  this  dawning  of  day,  those  who  are  in  the  divine  principles  of 
goodnesS'End  trnth,  recognize  the  power  of  God  in  the  immense 
spread  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  which  they  ascribe  to  his  power 
and  presence  only;  being  abundant  confirmation  so  far, o(thQ  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises,  and  thereby  preparing  a  high-way  for  the 
Lord,  at  his  second  coming^  in  the  holy,  heavenly  doctiines  of  the 
Nsw  Church— ^rawn  from  the  intertial  sense  of  tlie  word. 

It  was  necessary  to  go  into  these  views  before  a  final  close  of 
this  essay,  which  shall  be  concluded  M'ith  a  few  observations  on 
the  practical  results  expected  to  arise  from  the  second  adventy  ex- 
hibiting further,  the  advantages  of  Revelation.  T. 


Bevelaiioft  on  our  earth  i5  effected  by  \iTiting  and  preaching  from  the 
WORD,  and  not  by  immediate  commerce  with  spirits  and  angels ;  and  what 
ill  written  may  be  printed  and  published,  and  thus  be  read  and  comprehended 
by  whole  societies,  whereby  the  life  may  be  corrected  and  amended :  on  this 
earth,  where  corporeal  and  terrestrial  things  are  so  much  loved,  divine 
things  from  Heaven  could  not  otlierwise  flow  in,  and  be  received :  and  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  persons  in  such  circumstancejs,  to  discourse  witli  an« 
gels.  £,.  U.  155. 
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TRUE  STATE  OF 
THfi  PRESENT  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

\_CimHnued from  page  396-3 

it  is  well  knowii,  the  wise  heathens,  in  every  age,  acknowledge' 
but  one  God,  one  Creator,  supreme  Governor  of  all  things ;  but 
the  present  church  glorieth  in  having  found  out  that  there  are 
eJiree  gods.  But  as  this  is  contrary  to  the  hnguage  of  nature, 
(which  is  a  manifestation  of  the  God  of  nature)  so  it  is  quite  con^ 
ttary  and  repugnant  to  the  language  of  the  holy  scripture :  (which 
is  a  declaration  of  the  truth)  for  we  do  pot  find  in  Moses  and  the 
prophets  any  the  least  ground  for  such  doctrine  of  darjuiess,  but 
llie  very  contrary ;  for  we  read,  « I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou 
Shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me.  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
one  Lord.  Am  not  I  the  Lord,  and  there  is  no  God  else  beside 
ine ;  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour,  there  is  none  bende  me.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  thy  Redeemer  the  Lord 
of  hosts ;  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me  there  is 
no  God.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  know  no  God  but  me ; 
for  there  is  no  Saviour  beside  me.  In  that  day  the  Lord  shall  be 
King  over  the  whole  earths  in  that  day  there  shall  be  one  Lord, 
and  his  name  one :"  (In  that  day,  at  that  period  when  the  Lord 
shall  overturn  this  antichristiux  power  of  darkness):  besides  ma- 
ny other  places  of  the  like  import  in  the  ancient  writings,  and 
abundantly  confirmed  in  many  parts  of  the  New  Testament »  for 
the  one  God,  the  eternal  Source  and  Being  of  all  Beings,  is  tho 
Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  man,  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  tlie  First 
'  and  the  Last,  the  Beginning  and  the  End ;  therefore  there  is  no 
Trinity  of  gods ;  yet  the  mysterious  triune  existence  of  the  one 
undivided  Deity.  For  in  Christ  the  Lord,  our  Redeemer,  is  all, 
and  infinitely  more  than  can  be  conceived.  He  is  the  Father,  He 
is  the  Son,  He  is  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  a  Trinity  of  gods  was  thought  of,  until 
some  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church,  when 
the  love  of  many  liegan  to  wax  cold.  The  sun  beginning  to  be- 
come dark,  the  moon  and  stars  to  withdraw  their  Ugl>t,  and  the 
powers  of  heaven  began  to  shake,  darkness  thus  covering  the, 
church,  being  turned  from  the  true  light  to  its  mere  natural 
guide,  it  greatly  eiTed  in  not  understanding  the  internat  apirUual 
meaning  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sacred  writings. 

It  seemeth  that  at  about  the  time  of  the  first  Christian  empe^ 
for,  when  the  church  became  subject  to  human  power  and  human 
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wisdom,  these  errors  appeared  and  gained  much.  Antichrist  wa^ 
then  exalted,  and  ascended  his  throne  in  the  temple  of  God,  in- 
creased his  power,  and  extended  his  dominion. 

Now,  seeing  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  church,  on 
which  all  its  doctrines  of  divinity  depend,  nothing  but  confusion, 
contradiction,  and  falsity,  can  be  raised  thereon.  We  will  pro- 
ceed to  mention  a  few  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  springing  out  of, 
or  flowing  from  this  fountain  ;  but  shall  first  answer  an  objection, 
that  will  probably  be  made  $  that  is,  that  there  must  be  a  Triidty  ; 
for  St.  John  saith,  "  There  arc  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven  ; 
« the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Anavfer.  It  has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged^  that  there  is  a 
Trihity,  a  mysterious  triune  existence  of  the  one  God  ;  nor  ia  it 
paid  here,  that  there  is  a  Trinity  of  Gods,  or  that  there  are  three 
persons,  distinct  and  separate  in  the  Godhead ;  neither  is  it  im- 
plied, or  to  be  understood ;  for  the  very  expression  of  three  per- 
sons, each  being  God  and  Lord,  although  said  to  be  of  one  es» 
scnce,  does  not  destroy  the  idea  of  three  gods,  but  confirms  it ; 
and  no  man  can  receive  this  doctrine  without  such  an  idea. 

This  passage  is  so  far  from  setting  fbrth  three  gods,  that  it  on- 
ly sheweth  the  manner  of  existence  and  manifestation  of  the  one 
God. 

The  Father  here  signifieth,  and  isj  the  eternal,  hidden,  unnta- 
nifeated  deep  of  the  Deity,  or  source  of  all  essences,  unknown^ 
unsearchable,  incomprehensible  to  all  creatures. 

The  Word  signifieth,  and  is,  the  whole  manifested  Jytxtj^  or 
divine  nature,  that  is,  the  light,  life,  majesty,  glory,  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness.  The  Father  made  known^  or  the  eternal  hid- 
den source  or  essence  of  the  Deity  breaking  forth  and  manifesting 
itself,  which  is  God  alone,  the  beginning  and  fountain  of  all  be- 
ings, by  whom  the  worlds  were  created,  and  man  redeemed. 

The  Holy  Spirit  signifieth  the  arising,  flowing  forth,  and  out- 
goings of  the  divine  Majesty ;  for  the  manifestation  is  by  opera- 
tion ;  therefore  the  Divine  Majesty  and  Being  is,  and  can  be,  but 
one,  although  denoted  by  three  expressions.  For  this  flowing 
forth,  and  out-going  of  the  Deity  in  operation,  is  the  majesty, 
splendor,  power,  wisdom,  love,  and  goodness,  which  as  imceas- 
ingly  flowcth  as  the  existence  is  immutable  and  eternal. 

♦*  There  are  three  that  bear  record  on  earth,  the  Water,  the 
Blood,  and  tlie  Spirit,  and  these  agree  in  one."  Now  this  is  a 
record,  evidence,  or  manifestation,  that  the  divine  Being,  or  Deity, 
is  one  j  and  that  the  workings  and  operations  to  maaifestation  are 
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eternally)  unchangeably  one  imd  the  same,  both  in  this  outward 
temporary  world,  and  in  the  interior,  spiritual,  eternal  world. 
This  outward  world  is  a  representation  of  the  inward. 

Water  here  in  this  world  is  that  from  which  all  things  origi* 
nate ;  and  the  essential  substantiality  of  all  bodies,  whether  inani- 
mate, vegetative,  or  animate;  and  this  must  be  evident  to  every 
one  whe  has  any  skill  and  knowledge  in  nature ;  not  barely  from 
the  certainty  that  the  whole  earth,  at  its  creation,  was  brought 
forth  out  of  the  waters ;  but  from  the  observation  of  the  nature 
and  manner  of  all  vegetation  and  generation ;  ?dl  originating  in, 
and  raised  from  the  watery  th|t  being  their  original  essence  and 
aubstantiality. 

The  blood  is  not  different  or  separate  from  the  water ;  it  is  not 
another  and  a  different  thing,  but  the  very  same,  the  water  itself, 
only  in  it  is  generated  and  brought  forth  the  heat  from  the  dark 
hidden  fire ;  thence  the  mysterious  tincture  in  the  formation  of 
life :  so  the  blood,  which  still  is  water,  is  the  source  and  center 
of  all  life,  and  is  the  life  itself;  so  our  being  saved  by  bloody  is 
being  saved  by  the  life  of  our  Redeemer. 

The  Spirit  is  one  with  all  things,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  and 
f  annot  be  conceived  of  otherwise,  as  is  clear  from  the  apostle's 
expression ;  it  is  as  inseparably  one  with  all  things,  as  being  is 
with  existepce  :  for  there  can  be  no  operation,  action,  or  motion, 
without  air,  or  spirit,  which  is  the  same ;  neither  can  there  be 
air  or  spirit  without  motion :  without  motion  all  would  be  as  no- 
t.hing ;  no  fire,  no  life ;  neither  can  fire  and  Ufe  exist  without  spi- 
rit or  air ;  so  all  is  one.  All  substantially  stands  in  the  water. 
All  life  Qtands  in  the  fire,  thp  beat,  and  tincture  of  the  blood. 
All  motion  in  the  spirit. 

The  water,  fire,  and  air,  or  spirit,  are  inseparably  one,  and  are 
the  sum  and  substance  of  this  world,  and  an  express  image  of  the 
Creator;  as  this  is  an  out-birth,  or  image  of  the  inward  s/iiritual 
vorld.  The  tincture  in  the  blood  is  the  fire  in  lyhich  all  life 
standeth  and  existeth,  and  the  meekness  of  the  light  is  one  with 
^he  water :  so  it  may  truly  be  said  again,  that  fire,  light,  and  air, 
is  an  image  of  the  triune,  indivisible.  One  God. 

Hence  it  is  truly  said,  the  Saviour  came  by  water  and  blood, 
pot  by  water  only ;  not  only  to  create  new  beings,  but  to  generate 
new  life ;  which  is  our  redemption.  And  again,  "  we  must  be 
bivptized,  not  witli  water  only  ;  but  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with 
fire  ;**  for  all  heavenly  beings  and  divine  life  are  raised  from,  ^d 
H^and  in,  the  heavenly  waters  and  divine  fire,  which  is  the  on^ 
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God  and  source  of  all.    Herein  is  the  substance  and  mastery  ef 
baptism ;  the  mere  outward  form'  can  avail  nothing  of  itself. 

But  it  is  still  objected,  saying,  <<  Our  Lord  sent  his  apostles  to 
baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  I  an- 
swer,  Here  is  nothing  contained,  nor  can  be  understood  in  this, 
but  what  has  been  already  explained ;  for  this  baptism  is  after- 
wards mentioned  in  the  single  name  of  Jesus  only :  for  in  him, 
or  rather  he  was,  and  is  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghosts  The 
true  baptism  is  partaking  of,  and  being  in  union  with,  the  divine 
nature  ;  therefore  he  teacheth,  by  these  words,  that  all  men  must 
partake  of  this  baptism,  that  is  to  be  baptized  into  the  liame,  in* 
to,  and  partake  of,  the  whole  nature  of  the  one  God,  regaining 
the  divine  image  which  was  lost  or  defaced  ;  for  nothing  short  of 
this,  is  or  can  be  our  redemption  ;  this  it  is  to  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  regain  a  perfect  and 
inseparable  union  with  the  whole  divine  nature,  which  union  be^ 
twcen  the  human  and  divine  was  fully  accomplished  in  our  Lor^ 
Jesus  Christ. 

[To  *tf  Continued.'}    . 
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41.  The  divine  essences  or  celestial  images,  to  vrhom  the  tu* 
telage  of  this  little  infant  was  committed,  as  the  treasure  of  the 
world,  ministring  to  him  as  the  little  son  of  the  supreme  go- 
vernor, providentially  and  attentively  examined  if  any  thing  was 
omitted  in  the  supplies  which  nature  furnished ;  for  nature  did 
not  intermit  her  spon^taneous  assistance  till  her  nursling  infant  was 
able  to  provide  for  himself  under  the  direction  of  his  own  proper 
mind ;  moreover,  these  celestial  attendants,  that  his  body  might 
sooner  arrive  at  this  obsequiousness  with  their  own,  inspired  vir* 
tue  and  power,  and  accelerated  that  stage  of  his  existence;  they 
were  not  only  employed  standing  about  him,  but  they  also  infused 
themselves  into  his  body  itself,  and  its  recesses,  as  yet  involved 
with  unexpanded  membranes.  For  the  celestials,  because  they  arc 
spiritual  essences,  may  freely  penetrate  even  to  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  body,  for  nothing  in  nature  can  be  an  hindrance  to  them, 
asr  bebg  hi  the  supreme,  so  in  the  intimate  centre  of  life;  for  they 
even  can  enter  into  a  kind  of  society  and  conversation  with  the 
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tottl  herself.  Having  first  then  saluted  the  mental  inhabitant^ 
they  began  to  investigate  the  contexture  of  the  organs  in  a  par* 
ticular  manner;  more  especially  those  which  were  disposed  in 
such  clusters  about  her  sacred  residence^  the  olympus,  or  little 
heaven,  symbolized  in  the  superior  region  of  the  head,  which  was 
to  be  tlie  residence  of  intelligences  and  sciences)*  with  which 
they  were  delighted  to  find  all  things  delineated  to  a  lively  re- 
semblance of  its  great  pattern,  or  heaven  itself;  into  this  little 
Heaven  they  invited  each  other,  with  most  ravishing  sensations 
of  delight,  and  consecrated  it  with  sacred  symbols  to  the  Deity : 
they  rejoiced  yet  more  to  find,  that  to  each  of  the  intelligences 
there  was  assigned  a  peculiar  seat)  and  these  disposed  in  such  an 
excellent  order,  representing  the  starry  Heavens,t  that  it 
might  be  believed  the  great  Antitype,  concentering  itself  in  this 
its  image,  had  really  transferred  itself  into  this,  when  it  was  deli^ 
neated.  They  beheld  also  the  great  egg  of  the  world  repres)snted 
in  this,  as  in  an  efBgy,t   in  this  respect)    that  according  to  the 

*  Where  this  olympus,  that  is,  the  museum  or  Heaven  of  the  intellt- 
gencea ;  or  more  plainly,  where  the  residence  of  our  intellectual  mind  is  fixed^ 
we  have  no  other  way  of  investi^tlng,  but  to  trace  the  nerves  where  they 
heg^n  and  end,  for  all  our  sensation  is  transmitted  by  means  of  tliose  nerves» 
called  sensory  nerves,  to  the  inward  sensorium,  and  so  to  the  understandings 
Thus  the  sensations  go  by  the  optic  nerves  from  the  eyei  and  from  the  nos- 
trils by  the  olfactory  nerves,  or  processus  mamillaris ;  from  the  ears  by  th« 
auditory  nerves,  and  so  on.  Therefore,  that  their  bej^innings  and  endings  may 
be  found,  we  must  examine  all  the  brain,  and  not  desist  t^  we  find  tlie  ends 
and  beginnings  of  the  nerves.  Having  therefore  dissected  the  brain,  we  meet 
with  little  spheres,  roimd  or  fully  witepped  inward  and  outward,  commonly  call- 
ed the  cortical  glands,  where  the  nerves  begin  and  end  ;  and  where  our  mind 
resides,  and  acts  from  tlie  beginnings  of  all  the  nerves ;  for  to  ihese  spheres,^ 
as  to  their  ultimate  ends,  all  the  nerves  are  centered;  Hence  the  minddeduceft 
and  collects  all  the  modes  of  appearance  andojieration  transmitted  bv  the  senses, 
)ind  thence  distributes  tliem  round  to  the  interior  perception  and  understanding. 
All  the  nerves,  whatever  be  their  office^  are  formed  aiid  produced  firom  these 
glands ;  wherefore  this  is  our  common  sensormm ;  from  hence  also  proceeds 
our  intimate  sense,  or  understanding,  which  perceives  by  its  senses,  tliinks  on 
what  it  perceives,  and  judging  on  what  it  thinks  cboosess  what  is  judged 
best,  fvom  what  it  chooses  desires,  and  lastlj^  from  the  will  of  lU  desu'e  acts. 
This  therefore  is  the  supreme  sphere  of  our  body,  as  an  olympiu  or  hea-nen  ; 
for  thence,  as  from  a  center  or  supreme  station,  the  rest  that  are  ih  the  cir' 
cumference*  or  beneath,  are  beheld.  That  these  glands  taken  together  con« 
stitute  our  Heaven,  is  manifest  from  experience ;  for  these  being  aitected,  Uie 
whole  appendix  of  the  brain  and  body  languish  in  proportion :  the  power  of 
imagination  is  stupified:  the  cogitations  languish :  the  memory  fails :  the  de- 
terminations of  the  will  hesitate :  the  desires  fail,  and  the  senses  are  dulled. 

f  In  another  place  it  will  be  demonstsated,  that  those  little  spheres, 
called  the  cortical  glands,  which  are  tlie  beginnings  of  the  nerves,  and  hence 
the  brain  at  large,  or  these  spheres  with  the  cere^llum,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  medulla  spinalis,  taken  together,  are  thus  disposed  and  wound  about  in 
spires;  even  also  they  are  furnished  with  greater  circles,  poles,  and  axes,  so 
as  exactly  to  imitate  the  form  of  the  celestial  sphere. 

i  That  is,  the  brain  may  not  only  be  likened  to  an  egg,  but  also  all  the 
nerves  excluded  fh)m  the  aforesaid  beginnings  which  it  mt  contained  itself, 
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l)osition  of  her  axes,  the  nerves  were  transmitted  like  rays  froQi 
the  domicils  set  apart  for  inteiUgencesi  and  hence  diffused  exten-* 
sively  to  the  inferior  parts  of  their  body  or  little  world.  Lastly^ 
that  the  soul  herself,  like  a  god,  chose  her  seat  in  the  intimate  or 
supreme  place,  so  that  nothing  which  was  without  could  escape 
her  intuition  and  controling  government ;  with  many  more  parti* 
Gulars  so  delineated,  that  their  ultimate  texture  from  their  first 
stamina  was  manifest  in  a  series  of  causes  and  consequences,  that 
they  already  foresaw  their  effocts. 

42.  After  they  had  so  luxuriously  indulged  themselves  in  these 
delightful  speculations,  they  determined,  with  one  unanimous  con^ 
sent,  to  hold  a  feast  in  honor  of  this  day,  the  last  of  creation,  and 
first  of  man's  birth ;  on  which  account  they  exhibited  a  new 
dance,  called  the  paradisical  dance,  never  before  that  time  per- 
formed in  the  heavens  i  but  not  with  such  contra-dancing  and 
tripping  as  the  terrestrial  nymphs  practise  in  the  women's  as- 
semblies; but  such  us  celeBttalintcHigenceM  are  delighted  with  !b 
a  state  of  innocency,  as  it  were  in/ancy,  when  they  desire  to  recre- 
ate themselves.  This  dance  was  introduced  by  such  gjrrations, 
circumvolutions,  and  as  it  were  by  mutual  insinuations  of  each 
into  the  other,  from  the  circle  to  the  centre,  that  of  an  innume* 
rable  company  they  assumed  the  appearance  of  one  continued 
and  perpetual  unity:  which  form  also  they  acquired  by  such 
spheriods  of  a  circle,  and  spiral  volutions,  as  would  to  our  view 
exhibit  the  perplexing  mazes  of  a  labyrinth  ^  yet  the  movements  ' 
were  in  themselves  most  distinct,  that  not  one  beat  in  the  measure 
fell  out  of  time,  or  tunc  ;  for  they  so  insinuated  themselves  frovi 
rounds,  by  lessening  circuits,  and  involutions  towards  the  centre, 
in  the  form  of  a  circus  continually  inflected  inward,  that  pardcu- 
lars  in  succession  concentered  each  other  mutually ;  and  so  united 
were  they,  that  not  one  of  the  company  but  seemed  to  herself  the 
very  centre  of  the  rest ;  for  they  were  able,  by  the  sole  benefit 
only  of  harmony  and  formy  to  coalesce  from  distinct  parties  into  a 
certain  continued  one.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  in  the  continuation  of 
their  sport,  being  yet  more  stimulated  with  delight,  from  this 
centre  as  now  consisting  of  all,  because  it  was  equally  diffused 
among  particulars,  they  began  to  form  the  celestial  crown  itself, 
by  new  circular  orbs  from  the  interior  centres,  and  universal  evo- 
lutions yet  more  perfect ;  which  at  the  same  time  coincided  with 

and  then  transmitted  them;  and  finally  strengthening  them  by  the  pith  of  the 
neck  and  spine,  and  the  nerves  there  collected^  transmitted  them  into  the 
whole  body,  and  all  the  members  thereof. 
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tiie  centre^  and  once  more  continuous^  from  the  prior  unity  to  all 
and  singular  distinctly 9  they  brought  themselves  into  a  more  inti- 
mate concentratiooy  consequently  superior  to  the  first;  ^vhich  was 
three  times  repeated  by  the  dancers,  till  they  so  far  insinuated 
themselves  into  each  other,  that  they    no   longer   represented 
something  continuous,  but  a  species  of  infinity,  and  beheld  them- 
seWes  according  to  the  idea  of  supra-celestial  harmony,  so  indivi- 
dually conjoined,  inserted,  and  initiated  into  each  other,  that  every 
particular  scarce  thought  of  mant/y  but  of  all  as  oncy  and  that  o?ie 
herself;  sensibly  perceiving  themselves  in  the  most  intimate  cen- 
tre, for  in  like  manner  as  their  minds  were  elevated,  their  senses 
with  delight  rose  in  unison.     They  transferred  also  the  mind  of 
our  infant  from  the  outmost  circle,  where  he  was  seated,  together 
with  them,  by  insinuations  towards  the  intimate  centre,  and  so 
united  with  them.    Thus  conjoined  as  one   divine  person,  from 
the  unanimity  of  spirit  they  made  an  holy  ofifering  of  the  child  to 
the  supreme  God ;  who  being  delighted  with  the  end  of  his  work 
represented  primarily  and  ultimately  in  him,  propitiously,  merci- 
fully and  favorably  accepted  him  with  his  grace  and  favor.    Being 
highly  elevated  with  such  divine  honor,  they  again  from  this  cen- 
tral intimacy  extricated  themselves  by  like  evolutions,  and  eccen- 
tric circles  in  a  backward  series ;  so  that  of  one,  they  again  un- 
folded themselves  into  many,  and  placed  the  infant  in  the  outmost 
circle  proper  to  himself  again.     The  delight  itself  of  his  mind  in 
the  course  of  this  dance,  so  plainly  shone  out  in  his  countenance 
and  eyes,  that  the  soul  seemed  to  rush  forth  from  her  intimate  re- 
cesses into  the  features  of  his  face :  and  while  he  was  with  them 
in  the  central  unanimity,  they  observed  him  to  be  so  carried  out  of 
himself  with  ravishing  delights,  arisbg  from  the  enjoyment  of 
concentrated  felicity,  that  his  animal  spirits  in  the  nerves  of  the 
lungs,  as  overpowered  with  festive  stupor,  and  delightful  oblivion, 
uitermitted  their  reciprocal  attraction  of  the  air;   and  while  he 
was  brought  back  again  to  the  outmost  circle,  the  little  lobes  of  * 
his  lungs  beat  time  to  the  measure  of  the  dance ;  so  quick  and  so 
frequent  was  their  contraction  and  expansion.     By  this,  and  such 
like  sports,  they  rendered  the  tender  body  obsequious  to  its  mind, 
which  by  this  means  put  in  action  the  extreme  ramifications  of 
vessels  in  the  body ;  which  from  its  first  existence  in  nature,  she 
seemed  to  conmiahd  at  pleasure. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Any  thing  is  complete  in  its  kind,  when  it  performs  all  the 
purposes  it  was  designed  for. 

The  visible  natural  world  is  complete  in  its  kind,  because  it 
serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  fit  habitation  for  man,  from  concep- 
tion to  death,  in  old  age.  Did  it  not  undergo  the  mutations  cf 
states  which  it  now  does,  it  would  not  be  subservient  and  accom- 
modating to  the  various  changes  in  his  mmd.  The  inferior  would 
not  be  suited  to  the  operations  of  the  superior. 

Matter  is  passive,  receiving  and  retaining  the  impressions  made 
by  man  -qpon  it*— it  is  therefore  dead  and  inactive. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  mind  is  active,  and  impressive  of  its 
powers  upon  matter,  and  isi  alive. 

Matter  cannot  command  man,    Man  can  command  matter. 

Hence  we  see  there  is  an  exactitude  of  limits,  a  distinctness  of 
definition,  between  the  soul  and  the  body. 

Each  has  its  own  mode  and  state  of  existence ;  together  mth 
appropriate  laws,  and  consequent  actions  or  effects. 

Moral  laws  relate  to  vice  and  virtue — physical  Jaws  relate  t» 
space  <ind  time,  and  their  progressions. 

Each,  therefore,  must  need  have  its  own  world:  and  as  the 
world,  which  we  here  inhabit,  is  not  a  moral,  but  a  physical 
world,  it  follows,  when  the  human  body  atid  its  in-dwellbg  mindj 
are  firefiared^  at  deathj  that  the  latter  recedes  into  a  moral  tvorlc^^ 
vfhere  matter  is  not. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  moral  law  may  operate  upon,  but 
not  convert  into  its  own  nature,  physic  or  material  entities. 
Hence,  then,  may  be  seen,  that  no  elaboration  can  convert  the 
human  body  into  mind ;  the  ejf'ects  can  never  asaimilate  into  the 
nature  of  the  cause. 

The  seat  of  the  human  thoughts  and  affections  is  the  soul. 

That  affections  are  warm^  and  thoughts  clear,  or  in  lt£^hty  those 
who  think  and  feel  rightly,  well  know.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
the  mental,  immateri^d,  or  spiritual  world}  possesses  and  enjoins 
tQth  heat  and  light. 
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Now  were  such  enjoyments  come  to  the  human  soul,  it  is  a 
proof  in  itself,  that  there  must  be  a  centre  to  communicate  them ; 
for  man  is  not  self-derived ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  derivative^ 
there  must  be  a  firimitvve ;  wherever  there  is  a  circumference^ 
there  aUo  muat  be  a  centre. 

As  there  are  moral  beings  or  spirits,  to  enjoy  the  heat  and 
light,  it  follows  that  the  centre  of  their  life  is  moral  also ;  for, 
In  order  to  participate,  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  simi- 
larity. 

Essential  morality  can  be  found  in  God  only ;  who  is  wherever 
foundly  moral  men  are ;  for  he  is  their  Head  and  acknowledged 
JLife. 

The  more  pure  and  upright  a  man's  heart  is,  the  more  moral 
he  is ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  loves  purity,  he  loves  God,  who 
is  the  Author  thereof;  consequently,  in  the  same  proportion  he 
becomes  happy  and  blessed. 

Such  an  one  advances  more  and  more  from  the  inertness  of  phy- 
sic, and  physical  law,  into  the  vivifications  and  activities  of  moi*al 
law,  with  the  delights  of  its  life.  His  delights  and  joys  become 
more  and  more  of  the  mind,  and  less  of  the  body.  In  consequence 
whereof  they  have  made  less  alloy  in  them. 

There  is  no  physical  gratification  of  the  senses  but  what  brings 
fiitigue,  and  often  pain.  Whereas  it  never  was  known  that  a 
pure  moral  action  waafollovjed  by  any  thing  but  fileaaure  and  rfc- 
iight. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AN  INQUIBT  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  ASTROLOGY. 

(Continued  from  fiage  4 18. J 

It  is  well  known,  that  some  persons  pretend  to  possess  the  art 
ef  foretelling  future  events,  by  the  shuffling  and  relative  position 
of  a  pack  of  cards ;  and  it  is  really  surprising  how  well  such  peo- 
ple will,  at  times,  gueaa  at  the  truth.  Yet  who  would  venture  to  as- 
sert, or  for  a  moment  give  countenance  to  the  idea,  that  any  event 
whatever  was  brought  to  pass  in  consequence  of  the  particular 
position  or  aspect  of  the  cards,  or  of  any  influence  proceeding 
from  them  ?  So  again,  some  pretend  to  tell  fortunes^  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  foretelling  future  events^  by  the  disposition  of 
the  grounds  in  a  tea-cup,  and  by  a  variety  of  other  means  equally 
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idle  and  fimtastical;  and  those  who  are  good  gueaaetM  will  some- 
times hit  the  mark  very  wonderfully*  Yet  who  in  his  seases 
would  be  ridiculous  enough  gravely  to  declare  his  belief,  that  any 
event  happened  so.  and  so,  merely  because  the  tea4eaTea  were  in 
such  and  such  a  position  ?  Similar  also  is  the  case  with  the  predic- 
tions of  astrologers,  who,  although  they  may  sometimes  give  a  good 
guess,  are  yet  ofitener  deceived  by  their  false  oracle:  and  it  is  a 
query  with  us,  to  whom  the  greatest  credit  be  due,  to  the  astro- 
loger with  his  planets,  the  juggler  with  his  cards,  or  the  gosttip 
with  her  tea-leaves  ? 

But  what  appears  to  us  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  is  no  real 
truth  in  the  science,  is,  that  no  astrologer,  let  him  be  ever  sm 
well  skilled  in  his  art,  and  let  him  make  what  pretensiona  he 
pleases  to  tell  tlie  fortune  of  othera^  can  teli  hia  own  :  beil^  9^ 
ignorant  of  what  will  befal  him  to-morrow,  as  any  of  his  ne^h- 
bors.  Such  men,  if  they  in  reality  foreknew  future  events,  would 
surely  take  every  advantage  of  their  foreknowledge  to  enrich 
themselves,  either  by  state-lotteries,  or  by  some  other  contingen- 
cies in  human  affairs,  which  they  alone  pretend  to  be  acquainted 
witli ;  and  yet  for  all  that,  we  more  frequently  find  the  astrologer 
among  the  poor  and  needy,  than  among  those  who  partake  largely 
of  the  bounties  of  fortune,  notwithstanding  he  is  to  the  full  as 
fond  of  the  good  things  of  this  lile,  as  those  who  make  ao  pre- 
tensions to  the  art. 

Astrology,  as  well  as  magic,  without  doubt,  had  its  fonndatiom 
originally  in  truth;  although  at  the  present  day  both  these  sciences 
are  perversions  of  divine  order.  In  ancient  times  men  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  afiiritual  world ;  and  they 
who  gave  themselves  to  the  study  of  apvitual  things,  knew  that 
there  were  atara  and  filaneta  in  that  world,  equally  as  well  as  in 
this,  and  that  the  one  mutually  correafionded  with  the  other.  Fix- 
ed stars  in  the  afiiritual  world  signify  the  genuine  knowledges  of 
good  and  truth,  and  are  represenutions  of  angelic  societies.  Pla- 
nets, or  wandering  stars,  denote  falsities,  and  represent  those  who 
pervert  the  genuine  knowledges  of  good  and  truth.  New  as  it  is 
an  established  law  of  existence,  that  men  in  the  natural  world 
should  be  influenced  and  governed,  consistently  with  the  freedom 
of  their  will,  by  spirits  in  the  apirUual  world,  with  whom  they 
are  associated ;  and  as  this  great  truth  was  in  former  ages  well 
known  to  many  of  the  ancients,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  express- 
ing themselves  according  to  correafiondencca  s  it  was  not  unusual 
for  them  to  say,  that  such  and  such  men  were  governed  by  a9 
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influence  from  such  and  such  stars ;  meaning  the  stars  in  the  afiU 
ri^/ world,  or  what  in  their  idea  amounted  to  the  same  thing, 
spirits  refiretented  hy  stars.  Such  an  astrologer  was  Daniel,  as 
znay  be  seen,  Dan.  i.  19,  20.  Chap.  ▼.  II.  But  in  process  of  time^ 
when,  with  the  science  of  corrcefiondencesj  the  knowledge  of  the 
9/tirituai  world,  and  of  the  things  therein,  began  to  be  lost,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  posterity  of  those  ancients ;  then,  recollecting 
what  their  ancestors  used  to  sajr,  of  a  certain  influence  proceed- 
ing from  stars  and  planets,  according  to  which  the  actions  of  men 
were  determined,  they  transferred  their  ideas  from  9/iiritual  stars 
said  filanet9y  and  fixed  them  on  those  material  bodies  with  which 
they  corresponded^  Hence  came  the  idea  of  natural  astrology, 
aach  as  is  professed  by  some  in  the  present  day,  and  with  it  the 
fiillacious  doctrine  of  materialism,  which  pretends  to  Account  for 
every  thing  by  an  appeal  to  nature^  as  to  an  in&llible  oracle.  But 
as  soon  can  a  camel,  or  jack-ass,  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  nee- 
dle, as  natural^  material  influx  be  the  cause  of  moral  or  sfivrittiat 
events^  such  as  the  transactions  of  human  life. 

Dismissing  for  the  present  this  first  part  of  the  subject,  let  us 
now  consider  what  we  proposed  in  the  second  place,  viz.  Whe- 
ther the  study  0/ astrology  ought  to  be  pursued^  and  what  are  the 
probable  consequences  thereof.  And  here  indeed  the  subject  be- 
eomes  serious,  and  demands  our  most  sober  attention,  as  it  is  a 
questi<m  in  which  is  involved  our  well-being  both  in  this  life  and 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  in  our 
uiquiry,  by  referring  to  some  passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
which  particularly  allude  to  this  fallacious  science. 

In  ths  second  chapter  of  Daniel  the  magicians  and  astrologers 
were  commanded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  declare  his  dream,  and 
tiie  interpretation  of  it.  But  neither  they,  nor  the  sorcerers 
and  Chaldeans,  could  give  the  least  item  about  the  matter ;  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  himself  charged  them  with  having  prepared  ly* 
ing'  and  corrupt  words  to  speak  before  hiniy  verse  9.  To  this  they 
made  no  reply,  but  acknowledged  that  « they  could  not  shew  the 
king's  matter,  and  that  none  could,  except  the  Gods,  whose  dwell* 
ing  is  not  with  flesh;"  as  much  as  to  say,  that  all  revelation  must 
come  from  him  who  is  omniscient,  consequently  from  the  spirit- 
nai  world,  and  not  from  the  natural  or  planetary  world.  This  is 
.confirmed  by  Daniel,  who  declares  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
"  that  the  astrologers  cannot  reveal  his  secret,  but  that  there  is  a 
€rod  in  heaven  that  revealeth  secrets,*'  verse  19  to  28.*^  See  alsrt 
Chap.  iv.  7,  8.  Chap.  v.  1 1  to  15. 
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In  Isaiah  xlvii.  Babylon  (the  falleh  church)  is  represented  as 
trusting  in  inchantments,  sorceries,  and  in  the  multitude  of  coun* 
sels.  But  the  prophet  says  to  her,  verse  13,  14,  <<  Let  now  the 
*<  attrologrrtj  the  star-g^azer^,  the  monthly  prognoeticatortj  stand 
<<  up,  and  save  thee  from  the  things  that  shall  come  upon  thee. 
*^  Behold,  they  shall  be  as  stubble ;  the  fire  shall  bum  tAem  ' 
"  they  shall  not  deliver  themselves  from  the  power  of  the  flame." 
And  in  many  other  places  of  the  word,  astrologers,  magicians^ 
soothsayers,  &c.  are  spoken  of  as  perverters  and  destroyers  of  di- 
vine truth,  and  as  men  who  set  up  natural  influx  in  opposition  to 
that  which  is  spirituaL 

To  conclude :  in  order  that  our  readers  may  have  a  full  and 
distinct  view  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  present  subject, 
we  shall  sum  up  the  whole  in  the  following  inferences,  xrhich 
appear  to  us  as  undeniable. 

1.  That  afiiritual  and  natural  things  are  inseparable,  although 
at  fir^t  sight  it  may  appear  otherwise  ;  being  united  together  like 
cause  and  effect,  or  like  what  is  prior  with  what  is  posterior. 

3.  That  whatsoever  a  man  delights  in  in  this  world,  after  death 
he  epters  into  the  corresfiondence  of  that  delight,  and  is  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  same  many  both  as  to  his  affections  and 
pursuits ;  with  this  difference  alone,  that  his  pursuits  after  death 
are  afiiritual  and  unchangeable,  whereas  before  death  they  are 
7iatural  and  may  be  changed. 

3.  That  whoever  consults  the  planets  for  a  knowledge  of  future 
events,  acknowledges  Nature  as  God,  and  in  his  heart  denies  the 
Divine  Providence  of  the  Lord,  and  tliat  He  alone  is  the  Governor 
ef  the  universe. 

4.  That  whoever  is  desirous  of  foreknowing,  his  lot  in  this  life, 
and  consults  the  planets  with  that  view,  will  after  death  be  equally 
desirous  of  foreknowing  his  future  lot  in  the  sfiiritual  world,  and 
will  also  take  similar  measures  to  obtain  that  foreknowledge  by 
an  abuse  of  correspondences, 

5.  That  nature  is  in  itself  dead^  and  consequently  cannot  be  the 
real  cause  of  any  event  whatever. 

6.  That  all  life  in  its  procession  is  from  the  internal  to  the  ex- 
Sernalj  or  from  the  center  to  the  circumference,  and  not  vice  veraa. 

7.  That  all  events  whatever  are  the  effects  of  some  life^  and  con- 
sequently derive  their  origin  from  within,  and  not  from  vntAout. 

8.  That  every  cause  is  of  a  superior  nature  to  its  effect ;  and 
that  all  the  events  of  human  life  are  brought  about  by  the  Divine 
Providence,  which  operates  by  means  of  human  liberty  and  ra- 
tionality. 
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9.  That  bII  the  planetary  bodies  are  mere  matter,  possessing 
•f  themselves  no  principle  of  life  ;  and  as  such,  incapable  of  act- 
ing upon  human  liberty  and  rationality. 

10.  That  whoever  believes  the  events  of  human  life  are  deter- 
mined by  any  influence  proceeding  from  the  planets,  believes  also 

-that  matter  is  superior  to,  and  operators  upon  spirit ;  that  the  ef- 
fect is  greater  than  the  cause  ;  that  life  in  its  progression  is  from 
without  to  what  is  within,  or  from  the  circumference  to  tuc  cen- 
ter ;  that  human  liberty  and  rationality  are  only  the  result  of  cer- 
tain combinations  of  matter,  or,  what  is  more  ridiculous  still,  of 
the  mere  anfiecu  of  material  substances  towards  cuch  other  ;  in 
short,  that  all  things  are  predestined  by  a  ccrudn  fatality,  and  that 
Nature  itself  is  God. 

11.  That  the  foreknowledge  of  future  events  would  destroy 
man's  liberty  and  rationality,  and  either  render  him  so  inactive  as 
to  do  nothing  of  himself,  or  so  presumptuous  as  to  interfere  with 
the  Divine  Providence. 

12.  That  the  desire  of  foreknowing  future  events  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  love  of  evil ;  but  that  it  is  taken  away  irom  those  who 
believe  in  the  Divine  Providence,  and  who  put  their  trust  in  the 
Lord. 


aONES'  SEUMONS. 

We  have  been  lately  muc.i  pleased  with  the  perusal  of  an  old 
volume  of  sermons,  which,  like  the  diamond,  have  lost  nothing 
by  age  and  neglect.  They  were  published  in  England,  some  time 
in  the  year  1790,  by  W.  Jokes,  m.  a.  f.  r.  s.  in  two  octavo  vo- 
lumes, one  of  which  only  has  been  the  accidental  subject  of  our 
inspection.  We  do  not  approve  of  every  particular  seiuiment 
which  is  there  advanced ;  but  the  intelligent  author  seems  well 
versed  in  the  language  of  analogy^  which  borders  a  little  on  the 
science  of  corresfiondences.  Let  him  speak  for  himself  in  the 
«  Gadarene  Delivered** 

<*  Sin  is  in  every  man  what  the  devil  is  in  a  daemoniac;  thns  it  is 
evident  the  same  man  may  be  under  tue  dominion  of  a  legion  of 
vices  and  evil  pussions  at  once  ;  pride,  covctousness,  deceit,  lying, 
lust,  drunkenness,  and  blasphemy,  are  often  found  in  one  single 
person.'* 

«  Suffer  us,  said  the  devils,  to  enter,  not  into  the  oxen  or  nhcefi  j 
not  ir.to  soberly  and  orderly  cattle,  but  into  the  greedy,  filthy  re^ 
bellious  uv)ine.  There  the  devils  had  permission  to  work,  as  they 
still  have  to  do  in  the  children  of  disobedience.     Who  arc  the  peo- 

\o%.  L  13  A«.  If 
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pie  that  are  delhered  up  by  the  just  judgmsnta  of  God  to  the  will 
of  the  devil  ?  who  but  the  unclean  and  abominable,  which  resemble 
9xifine  in  their  lives  and  manners  ?  The  glutton,  the  dininkard,  the 
adulterer,  the  fornicator,  the  idle  and  the  disobedient)  open  a  waf 
for  the  devil  to  enter  in  and  possess  them  with  other  evil  passlcms 
of  wrath,  malice,  revenge,  and  covetousness,  which  bring  them  « 
tinder  the  severity  of  the  lawsy  and  so  they  go  headlong  to  destruc- 
tion." p.  97. 

<^  IIow  careful  ought  we  to  be  in  guarding  against  the  beginnings 
of  sin  1  Who  knows  how  far  he  shall  go  when  he  begins  with  the 
indulgence  of  any  one  sinful  lust?  You  intend  no  more  than  the 
beginning ;  but  the  devil  intends  the  utmost  mischief  that  sin  can 
do  you.  He  works  with  a  view  to  that  endy  which  you  do  not  sccj 
ajid  he  will  take  care  that  you  shall  see  it,  till  it  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed ;  as  when  the  swine  had  started  from  the  top  of  the  precipice, 
they  could  not  stop  till  they  ran  into  the  sea  at  the  bottom."  p.  9S. 

<'  The  world  is  full  of  such  Gadarenes ;  you  find  them  every 
whct*e  ;  men  who  pray  Jesus  Christ  to  depstrt  out  of  their  coasts, 
for  fear  he  should  send  away  their  vile  lusts  and  passions  to  the 
devil.  What !  is  our  property  in  a  filthy  beast  more  desirable 
than  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  can  deliver  us  from  our 
passions,  and  restore  us  to  out  senses  ?"  p.  101. 

^  When  Jesus  had  heard  the  request  of  the  Gadarenes,  he  made 
no  remarks  upon  it,  but  took  them  at  tlieir  word,  and  left  them. 
What  became  of  them  afterwaixls,  we  do  not  read  ;  but  surely  ne 
good  could  possibly  happen  to  those,  who  through  favour  to  a  herd 
of  swine ^  judgeil  themselves  unworthy  qf  everlusting  iife.**  p.  105. 

*^  And  now,  my  brethren,  you  sec  your  own  duty,  and  the  design 
of  this  whole  narrative.  It  is  related  in  the  Gospel,  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  was  published  at  Dccapolis,  that  all  sinners  may  know 
where  to  go  for  that  saving  hciilth  which  is  to  restore  their  xmnd« 
to  quietness  and  con. fort.  For  all  the  diseases  of  the  spirit,  which 
are  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the  troubles  of  the  world,  and  the 
distempers  of  the  body,  there  is  no  cure,  but  from  him  who  was 
manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  wliose  worst  work  is 
the  depravation  of  the  human  mind  by  the  power  of  indwelling  sin, 
which  drives  men  to  all  those  extravagancies  which  render  this 
world  such  a  miserable  place  as  we  find  it.  -The  passions  of  men 
are  like  storms  and  tempests,  which  disturb  the  elements,  destroy 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  send  the  poor  distressed  mariner  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Such  arc  the  eifects  of  those  vices,  whith  tlie 
evil  spirit  infuses  into  tlie  hearts  of  men ;  their  lives  are  rendered 
vain  and  miserable,  and  their  souls  are  shipwrecked."  p.  1 10. 
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«  Clwer  and  the  mamagement  of  it.  In  April  the  twelve  acres  of  barley  are 
Ho  be  U^htly  harrowed  aiid  sowu  witli  nd  clover;  iliey  arc  afterwards  to  be 
rolled,  in  order  to  close  in  and  cover  tlie  clover  seeil,  and  to  prepare  the  clo- 
ver land  for  mowing.  The  barley  being  cut  in  due  harvest  time,  whatever 
growth  the  clover  yields  by  October,  is  then  to  be  mowed,  together  with  the 
barley-stubbleM ;  tlie  produce  to  be  applied  as  additional  food  for  the  stock. 
The  cattle  will  carefully  pick  out  tiie  <  lover,  and  tlie  refuge  stubble  will 
form  uaefui- litter  for  the  farm-^ard.  The  muin  crop  of  clover  i.s  to  be  ap- 
plied as  green  food  for  die  stock,  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  following  year.  During  this  period,  about  50  perches,  or  the 
38th  part  of  tlie  whole  crop,  is  to  be  daily  cut  (in  which  time  four  crops  in 
succession  will  be  taken)  and  given  fresh  in  racks,  as  soil,  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time.  There  should  not  be  more  than  each  day's  supply  of  clover  mown 
in  a  day,  for  a  greater  quantity  of  it  being  cut  and  collected  in  a  heup,  v^  ill 
in  a  lew  hours  heat,  and  become  noxious.  Clover,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
will  be  very  young,  ..nd  rather  short  for  mowing ;  it  is,  however,  absolutely 
necessary  to  commence  cuttmg  thus  early,  tliat  it  may  be  brought  into  a  pro- 
per succession  for  cutting.  With  the  assistance  of  rye  and  wijiter  vetches,  it 
will  supply  the  hotne  food  for  a  numerous  stock,  even  in  that  month.  From 
June  to  the  end  of  September  inclusive,  this  quantity  of  clover  alone  will  be 
sufficient  as  home  food  for  the  stock. 

Clover,  or  any  other  luxunant  green  food,  cut  in  a  state  wet  by  dew  or  rain, 
is  less  liable  to  hove  or  swell  cattle,  when  they  first  begin  to  feed  on  it,  than 
when  they  eat  it  just  cut  in  a  dry  state  ;  however,  it  is  prudent  to  limit  the 
quantity,  so  that  they  cannot  at  first  feed  too  freely  upon  it.  This  well  ma- 
nured and  prepared  land  may  be  expected  to  yield  360  tons*  of  green  food. 

If  heat.  This  is  to  be  sown  on  the  cloverf  land  \  the  ploughing  should 
•ommence  about  the  23d  of  August,^  in  the  year  next  after  the  clover  sow* 
ing,  on  tlie  part  that  the  same  day  has  been  cleared  of  the  clover  (now  the 
fourth  crop)  and  to  cont.nue  each  day's  plough mg  on  such  land  as   is   tlius 

•  Mr.  Young,  in  the  Eastern  Tour,  vol.  IV.  161,  mentions  that  an  English 
acre  of  cbver,  on  good  land,  will  yield  at  two  mowings  4  1-2  loads  (tons)  of 
hay.  The  hay  when  in  a  green  state  will  be  four  times  the  weight,  i.  e.  Itt 
tons.  Four  cuttings,  each  in  a  much  younger  state,  will  be  more  succulent 
and  nutritious  for  the  stock,  and  may  altogether  be  expected  to  produce  a 
ffreater  crop,  and  will  be  less  exiiausting,  than  when  cut  m  a  maturer  state 
by  two  mowings. 

f  Mr.  Young  says,  "  l*he  wheat  about  Whitham  (in  Essex)  was  so  fine, 
that  I  enquired  the  preparation,  and  was  informed,  that  all  the  crops  suc- 
ceeded clover  :  tl)ey  find  that  fallow  is  a  very  bad  prepsi*ation  lor  wheat;  the 
crops  are  weedy,  and  much  mote  attacked  by  mddew." 

\  Mr.  Young  also  states,  "  in  the  time  of  sowing  wheat,  they  (the  farmers) 
remark  that  the  ear  best  sown  crops  are  almost  unexceptionably  the  best. 
The  finest  fv'ld  ui  the  whole  pariah  of  Bumham  (in  Essex)  which  is  ex- 
tensive,  was  sown  in  September,  but  Uie  rest  generally  in  October. 
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cleared  of  tlie  clover  the  same  da) .  The  clover  land  should  be  plooglied 
Wiih  a  nan-ow  turrow  of  about  five  inches  m  breadtl),  the  furrows  vo  be  ruUed 
to  cluae  the  seams,  then  han-owed  to  raise  mould,  and  the  seed  wheal  sifter* 
wards  to  be  harrow  ed  in,  *  and  the  furrows  between  the  ridges  to  be  carefully 
cleared,  so  Uiat  there  m^;  be  a  ready  passage  for  carrying  off  the  winter's 
ram,  liiis  crop  may  be  estimated  at  fifteen  tons;  i.  e.  120  barrels  of  twentf 
stones  each. 


'Six  acres  of  rape. 
The  aftercrops,  viz  <  Three  acres  of  rye, 

I  hree  acr  s  of  winter  vetches. 


As  soon  as  tlie  wheat  is  cut,  the  manure  then  collected  is  to  be  appropriat- 
ed for  Uie  stubble.  It'  six  numil.s  dung  is  now  applied,  the  dung  formed  in 
tlic  nmamder  of  the  jcar  ma}  be  disposed  for  the  succeeding  green  crops 
in  the  cnsumg  sprang;  the  removal  of  u  be.ng  ihus  divided  tor  different  sea* 
Sim  ,  u  .li  lender  OitS  wotk  the  easi  r.  Tlie  manure  for  these  crops  is  to  be 
graviu:tll}  laid  on  tlie  land,  and  spread  according  ua  the  plocg'h  turns  it  in, 
lest  it  be  injured  by  drying  or  evaporation  through  ti)t  influence  of  tlie  wea- 
ther. The  manure  and  plough  ma>  be  ntroduced  the  day  on  which  the  wheat 
cutting  bfgi.is,  by  moving  the  sheaves  in  rows  hirty  or  forty  yards  asunder. 
Six  acres  of  Uiese  stubbles  are  to  be  planted  with  rape ;  the  plants  should  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  the  beginning  of  June,  and  to  be  placed  in  every  se- 
cond furrow  about  eight  or  nine  inches  apart,  and  carefully  weeded  and 
earthed.  Three  acres  are  also  to  b/  sown  with  rye,  and  the  remaining  three 
acres  with  winter  vetches.  By  applying  the  stubbles  in  this  manner,  there 
Will  be  a  provision  of  green  food  on  these  twelve  acres,  that  will  be  produo 
tive  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  manure  laid  on.  This  stock  of  green 
food  will  be  highly  useful,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  be  produced  without 
posiponing  tlie  succeeding  crops  of  potatoes,  cabbages,  &c.  Those  six  acres 
of  rj^je  may  be  expected  to  produce  216  tons ;  the  three  acres  of  rye  thirty 
tons;  and  the  three  acres  of  winter  vetches  tliirty-slx  tons. 

The  several  crops,  particularly  tho^'^tfiat  stand  the  winter,  must  be  care- 
fully kept  clear  of  any  lodgments  of  water,  which  would  prove  fatal  to 
them. 

Thus  there  will  be  every  four  years  on  each  division  of  tillage ;  or  every 
year  on  the  four  divisions,  i.  e.  forty -eight  acres  of  tillage  land  ;  five  crops 
of  twelve  acres,  and  one  crop  of  six  acres,  viz  twelve  acres  of  ba.ley,  twelve 
of  wheat,  and  42  acres  of  green  crbps  aris.ng  from  the  first  and  after  crops  : 
the  land  being  always  occupied  witli  profitable  crops,  and  always  adapted  t« 
the  season  of  vegetation. 

JSi'ote.  The  gre..ter  parts  of  the  head  lands  of  the  tillage  may  be  at  parti- 
cular seasons  cultivated  for  raising  cabbage,  borecole,  and  rape  plants,  but  in 
sucli  manner  that  tlie  head  lands  of  the  drilled  crops  may  be  always  c  ear 
wiiile  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  tlie  plough  for  keeping  the  intervals  of  the 

*  The  usual  motle  of  broadcu«<t  sowing  is  here  mentioned;  but  from  tlie 
experience  of  several  ycArs  practice,  ilie  Norfolk  farmers  are  getting  much 
into  :lie  metliod  ofdibblin  ;  and  from  the  success  at  ending  this  manner  of 
cultivating  wheat,  it  is  stroiij^iv  reommendfd,  as  more  productive,  saving 
seed,  and  advantageousK  affording  an  opportunity  of  employing  the  younger 
classes  of  the  laboring  poor. 
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drilled  crops  clean  iu)d  eartliing  them.  A  part, also  may  be  stocked  with 
rape  plants,  to  answer  for  food  for  the  spring,  only  taking  care  to  reserve  a 
passage  in  the  proper  seasons  for  carrj-ing  off  the  «orn  and  green  crops; 
80  that  tlie  head  lands  may  be  made  as  productive  as  their  pu.  poses  will 
admit 

Thirdly,  of  the  Pastune  Land. 

The  Lawn  falls  under  this  head.  This  is  to  be  reserved  solely  for  pasture. 
Its  fertility  is  to  be  promoted  by  irrigation  in  the  winter  from  the  rivulet  that 
divides  it  from  the  till  ge  land.  In  the  course  of  the  yt  ar  it  may  be  expected 
lo  yield  green  food,  in  grass,  380  tons. 

The  tecond  Pasture.  This  is  to  be  solely  applied  to  grazi'^g,  and  is  to  be 
irri>rated  by  tli-.:  rivulet  that  runs  along  it,  occasionally  througho  -t  the  year, 
which  will  increase  and  promote  continukl  vegetation  through  all  the  s«  asons, 
insomuch,  that  the  produce  of  green  food  may  be  estimated  at  four  hundred 
^d  ninety  tons. 

Meadov.  This  land  is  to  be  irrigated  by  turning  the  water  over  the 
ground  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  in  May.  The  water  is  then  to  be  turned 
off  that  the  land  may  become  dry.  This  is  to  be  repeated  the  folio  ■  ing 
week ;  and  you  are  to  ir  igate  again  one  or  two  dajs  th«^  third  week  In  the 
beginning  of  June  irrigate  again  for  one  day.  Th  s  operation  in  the  warm 
weather  will  pff)mote  vegetation  in  an  extraordinary  manner  When  tlie 
grass  is  advanced  in  growth,  watering  for  the  continuance  of  a  day  at  a  time 
may  be  sufficient,  as  the  moisture  will  remain  banger  on  the  land  by  the  shel- 
ter of  the  grass.  This  meadow  will  l>e  ready  to  cut  the  twentieth  of  June. 
The  hav  being  reared  and  removed,  the  land  is  to  be  irri.:;ated  in  Julv,  and 
the  succeeding  months,  till  May,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  iecmid  pasture 
land.  The  produce  of  the  meadow  may  be  reckoned  at  fifty -six  tons  of  hay, 
and  the  produce  nf  its  pasturage  in  green  food,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
at  220  tons. 

Fourthh/,  of  tlie  feed'ng  of  the  Stock. 

TAe  Pood  is  of  two  kinds,  pasture  and  home  feeding. 

The  Pasture  is  to  be  fed  off  by  sheep  only,  fi)r  though  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
particular!)  milch  cows,  t- rive  remarkably  well  on  grasslands  irrigated  both 
in  summer  and  winter,  yet  tlie  treading  of  heavy  cattle*  on  <and8  nicely  laid 
down,  should  be  avoided  where  the  pa.<--turage  can  be  more  advantageously 
and  conveniently  applied  to  slieep,  that  will  feed  it  off  ciosehf.  They  should 
be  kept  in  the  yard  for  about  eighteen  hours,  i.  e.  from  three  in  the  aflemoon 
to  nine  o*clock  in  the  niorning  thsough  tlie  year.  The  remai-^der  of  tlie  day 
they  are  to  be  pastu'  ed  on  the  grass  lands,  unless  the  weather  be  wet,  hot,  or 
tempestuous,  at  which  season  tlie  sheep  of  themselves  will  seek  shelter. 
Where  there  is  the  usual  demand  for  early  lambs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  towns,  breeding  eioes  will  be  found  a  very  profitable  stock. 

♦  The  produce  of  irrigated  lands  is  sometimes  uselully  applied  by  repeated 
cuttings,  as  fresh  soil,  for  large  cattle  housed. 

[7*0  he  continued,'} 
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BESCBIPTION  OF  THE  HUMAN  TONGUE ; 

irjrii  SOME 

EXTRAORDINARY  AXECDOTKS  RELATIVE  TO  SPEECH. 

The  tooguc  has  for  its  basis  that  fofked  bone,  culled  the  •« 
gutturU.  It  consists  of  various  muscles  interwoven  together, 
that  it  may  be  fit  for  various  kinds  of  motion.  To  these  are  added 
▼ery  many  small  branches  of  nerves,  which  pass  through  the  mid- 
dle of  it  to  the  outside,  and  being  gathered  into  little  bundles,  con- 
stitute those  papillae,  which  make  its  surface  rough  and  uneven. 
Besides  these,  there  appear  also  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  cer- 
tain pointed  fibres,  not  unJike  the  ends  o(  birds'  claws,  incUnmg 
toward  the  basis  of  it,  with  which  are  interspersed  innumerable  sa« 
iival  glands.  And  all  these  arc,  in  their  several  ways,  subservient 
to  the  sense  of  tasting. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  the  tongue  is  essentially 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  speech.  But  as  sure  as  we  have 
been  of  this,  it  is  an  entire  mistake.  A  child  in  Essex,  some 
years  ago,  bad  her  tongue  entirely  cut  out  by  reason  of  an  incu- 
rable canker.  She  was  then  three  years  old.  Twenty  years  af- 
ter, it  was  reported,  that  she  was  able  to  speak.  To  be  satisfied 
hereof,  Mr.  Benjamin  Boddington,  Turkey -merchant,  of  Ipswich, 
with  two  other  gentlemen,  went  to  Wickham-Market,  where  the  * 
young  woman  then  lived,  whose  case  they  thus  describe  : 

«  We  have  this  day  been  at  Wickham-Market,  to  satisfy  our- 
selves concerning  Margaret  Cutting.  Wc  examined  her  mouth 
with  the  greatest  exactness,  but  found  no  part  of  the  tongue  re- 
maining ;  nor  was  there  any  uvula.  The  passage  down  the  throat 
is  a  circular  open  hole,  large  enough  to  admit  a  small  nutmeg. 

"  Notwithstanding  tliis,  she  swallowed  both  solids  and  fluids  as 
well  as  we  could  do,  and  in  the  same  manner.  \^,  and  she  talk- 
ed as  fluently  as  other  persons  do.  She  pronounced  letters  and 
syllables  very  articulately,  even  those  which  seem  necessarily  to 
require  tlie  help  of  the  longue,  as  d,  1,  t,  w.  She  read  to  us  in  a 
book  dislinclJy ;  she  sings  very  prettily  ;  nay,  and  she  distin- 
guishes taslcs,  and  can  tell  the  least  difference  cither  in  Uste  or 
smell." 

But  is  it  possible  to  teach  any  one  to  speak,  who  has  been  deal 
and  dumb  from  his  birth  ?  It  is.  Dr.  VV  allis  taught  such  an  one 
to  speak,  Mr.  Daniel  )Vhaley,  of  Northampton.    He  was  present 
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before  the  Royal  Society,  May  31,  1663,  and  did  there  pronounce, 
distinctly  enough,  such  words  as  the  company  proposed  to  hisn  ; 
indeed  not  altogether  with  the  usual  tone,  yet  so  as  easily  to  be 
understood.  In  a  year,  which  was  the  time  he  stayed  with  Dr. 
Wallis,  he  read  over  great  part  of  the  English  bible,  and  learned 
to  express  himself  intelligibly  in  common  affairs,  to  understand 
letters  written  to  him,  and  to  answer  them.  And  in  the  presence 
•f  many  foreigners,  he  has  not  only  read  English  and  Latin  to 
Ihem,  but  has  pronounced  the  most  difHcult  words  in  tlieir  lao^ 
guages,  which  they  could  propose  to  him. 

The  doctor  has  since  done  the  same  for  Mr.  Alexander  Pop* 
ham,  a  gentleman  of  a  fair  estate. 

But  we  have  an  instance  of  dumbness  cured  in  a  shorter  tisie. 
Henry  Axford,  son  of  Henry  Axford,  in  the  Devizes,  at  twenty* 
eight  years  of  age,  perceived  an  hoarseness,  and  in  about  six 
days  became  quite  speechless ;  not  only  unable  to  speak  articu- 
lately, but  to  utter  the  least  sound  with  his  tongue.  His  cold 
went  off,  but  he  remained  absolutely  speechless ;  and  the  advice 
of  all  the  neighboring  physicians  did  not  help  him. 

He  continued  totally  dumb  for  four  years,  till  in  July,  1741, 
being  at  Stoke,  in  returning  homeward  at  night,  he  fell  from  his 
horse,  and  was  taken  up  and  put  to  bed  in  an  house  upon  the  road. 
He  soon  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  he  was  fallen  into  a  vessel  of 
boiling  wort.  Struggling  with  all  his  might  to  call  for  help,  he 
actually  did  call  aloud,  and  recovered  the  use  of  his  tongue  from 
that  nwment,  as  perfectly  as  he  ever  had  it  in  his  life* 

Perhaps,  therefore,  there  is  truth  in  that  ancient  story,  con- 
cerning the  son  ef  king  Croesus ;  namely,  having  been  dumb  from 
his  birth,  he  had  never  spoke  at  all,  till  in  the  battle,  seing  a  man 
ready  to  kill  his  father,  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  cried  out 
aloud,  "  Soldier,  spare  the  king  !"  Lond.  Ma^. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  AND  THE  GARDEN. 

From  the  Pernan  o/  JSTitami. 

An  Indian  philosopher,  who  travelled  like  a  sage,  (that  is,  on 
fbotj  to  study  nature,  chanced  one  day  to  enter  a  garden,  lie  re- 
posed with  delight  in  this  place,  which  belonged  to  a  niagnificcnl 
palace,  and  trode  with  transport  the  precious  tapestry  with  whicli 
the  grotmd  was  adorned.  There  the  tender  button  of  the  open* 
ing  i*osc  began  to  expand  itself,  imitating  in  its  numerous  folds 
the  brilliant  knot  of  a  rich  purple  cestus.     There  the  tulip  un- 
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Ibldedf  with  pride,  all  the  pomp  of  its  colors,  iterant  of  the 
short  duration  of  its  frail  existence.  Every  where  the  ground 
was  enamelled  with  Dowers,  the  concaves  of  which  glistening 
with  dew  presented  so  many  cups  full  of  precious  liquid.  The 
sweet-briar  seemed  to  have  turned  its  thorns  against  itself;  and 
from  the  trembling  of  its  foliage,  one  might  think  the  willow 
feared  for  its  life.  Tlie  Narcissus,  reclining  its  heaiJ,  dropped 
•rystal  tears ;  and  the  tulip,  placed  beneath  the  rose,  received  in 
ha  beauteous  chalice,  the  precious  rubies  which  distilled  from  the 
perfumed  bosom  of  the  superincumbent  tree  But,  alas  \  the  du- 
ration of  the  one  is  but  an  instant,  and  the  other  is  old  before  the 
end  of  the  day. 

Happy  flowers  .'  The  period  of  their  existence  is  determined  by 
Ifee  setting  sun,  and  they  bloom,  without  anxiety  for  the  moment 
that  is  to  succeed.  The  philosopher,  having  retired  with  regret 
from  this  delicious  place,  had  occasion  to  return  a  few  months 
after.  Alas  I  how  changed  !  Instead  of  the  rose-— dnstead  of  the 
niq^htingale,  which  lately  joined  to  embellish  this  happy  spot,  the 
ear  was  struck  with  the  piercing  cries  of  the  kite  and  the  moum- 
ftil  croaking  of  tlie  frog.  The  smiling  verdure  of  the  shrubbery, 
was  changed  into  greyish  gloom,  and  the  once  charming  clusters 
of  roses  presented  nothing  but  masses  of  pointed  thorns.  He 
cast  a  look  of  regret  on  the  place  which  had  so  lately  enchanted 
him,  and  was  unable  to  refrain  from  tears  as  he  meditated  upon 
the  short  duration  of  existence. 

"  We  have  only  a  few  instants  to  live  I"  exclaimed  he— ^*  let 
us,  then,  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  tbexn  ail  to  insure  happi- 
ness ;  to  effect  which,  there  is  only  one  mode— by  consecrating 
them  to  virtue  !" 

ON  NOVELS. 
A  French  writer  speaking  of  female  education,  says,  that  in 
the  ancient  system  of  femnle  education,  the  chapter  of  things,  not 
to  be  known,  was  of  very  great  extent :  at  present,  thanks  to  the 
novels,  this  chapter  is  a  blank.  A  young  girl  enters  into  the 
world  with  her  novel  in  her  head ;  she  has  made  choice  of  her 
faults  before  she  has  any ;  her  excuses  are  prepared,  and  only  await 
her  errors  ;  she  sees  in  every  thing  that  can  happen  to  her,  only 
one  or  two  pages  of  an  adventure  which  she  has  read ;  and  she 
considers  the  reproaches  which  she  may  sustain,  as  similar  to 
those  reflections  which  she  passed  over  in  the  novels,  and  which 
she  may  in  like  manner  pass  over  in  life. 
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FOR  THE  HALCYON  LUMINARY. 
I 
ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

LORD,  at  thy  sacred  feet 
Joyful  would  we  appear; 
Within  thy  earthly  temple  meet, 
To  see  thy  glory  here. 

We  come  to  worship  thee^ 
For  thou  art  God  alone ; 
In  humble  prayer  to  bend  the  knee. 
Before  thy  holy  throne. 

Thy  WORD  is  our  delight, 
Thy  truth  will  make  us  free ; 
*Tis  from  thyself,  a  heavenly  light, 
It  leads  our  souls  to  thee. 

Thy  goodness  we  behold, 

While  in  thy  presence.  Lord; 
Thy  wondrous  truth  and  love  unfold> 
The  treasures  of  thy  word. 

In  all  our  meetings  here, 

Our  souls  are  bless'd  with  good; 
Thou  wilt  to  waiting  minds  be  near^ 
And  give  thy  children  food* 

So  will  we  render  praise 
To  thee,  the  God  of  love ; 
With  pleasure  walk  in  all  thy  ways^ 
Till  we  shall  meet  above. 
Vol.  L  .14  M.  10 
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THE  ROSE-BUD. 

llow  sweet  was  the  rose-bud  that  blush'd  on  the  txee^ 

In  Eleanor's  beautiful  bower ! 
Allured  by  its  presence,  came  bee  after  bee, 

And  sipp'd  without  wounding  the  flower. 

A  keen  little  worm  chanced  its  beauty  to  view, 

And  creeping  with  wonderful  art, 
It  nibbled,  and  nibbled,  and  eat  its  way  through, 

Nor  ceased  till  it  lodged  in  the  heart. 

The  fair,  little  dreaming  how  short  was  its  date, 

Too  late  the  rude  spoiler  descried  ; 
Beheld  the  sweet  blossom  submit  to  its  fate. 

It  faded — ^it  droop'd — and  it  died. 

Yourself  but  a  flower,  pretty  maiden  beware, 

Distinguish  the  spoiler  and  fly ; 
For  MAN  is  a  worm,  that  oft  preys  on  the  fair, 

And  you,  like  a  rose-bud,  may  die. 


THE  JOURNEY  OP  LOVE. 

Now  Anteros*  lend  me  thy  gossamer  pinion, 
Arid  teach  me  the  speed  of  ARMAXA'sf  sweet  dove, 

I  fly  to  the  seat  of  thy  blissful  dominion, 

For  Catharine's  breast  is  the  mansion  of  Jove. 

No  longer  shall  Fortune  be  whelm'd  with  invective, 
If  my  journey  the  goddess  but  bless  with  her  smile, 

I  heed  not  its  length,  while  I  view  in  perspective 
The  sharer,  rewarder,  and  end  of  my  tojl. 

If  love  has  its  sorrows,  yet  who  would  refuse  'em. 
So  sweetened  with  rapture,  so  mingled  with  joy  ? 

What  mortal  the  rose  would  discard  from  his  bosom. 
Lest  the  thorn  which  attends  it  should  chance  to  annoy  ? 

Separation  was  such — ^but  the  wound  it  inflicted 
Will  soon  be  forgot  in  the  glow  of  a  kiss ; 

Though  grief  on  the  visage  has  oft  been  depicted, 
The  tear  shall  soon  glisten  a  tribute  of  bliss. 

»  Cif/iid.         t   r^nwff. 
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Ah !  still  on  my  vision  tlie  object  increases  ! 

The  cottage  of  peace  and  afFection  I  spy  I 
Hope  smiles,  as  my  bosom  unconscious  releases 

The  mui^nur  of  wishes  respired  in  a  sigh. 

Now,  now  am  I  blest.     But,  ah!  language  it  fails  me. 

No  pencil  can  paint  love's  extatic  alarms : 
*Tis  she  that  approaches-^'tis  Catharine  hails  me, 

She  gazes !  she  smiles !  I  am  prest  in  her  arms  I 

Revilers  of  Hymen  may  talk  of  privations, 
They  are  but  to  sweeten  the  chaplet  of  love, 

If  the  wreath  hide  a  thorn,  yet  the  pang  it  occasions, 
The  balm  of  its  roses  will  ever  remove. 

SELIM. 


THE  TEAR  OF  BEAUTY. 

Deep  pierced  by  rude  misfortune's  dart, 

My  bleeding  bosom  throbs  with  woe, 
And  long  has  grief  forbid  my  heart 

The  calm  of  peace  and  joy  to  know; 
But  yet,  tho'  doomed  on  sorrow's  wave, 

To  suffer  tortures  more  severe, 
With  joy  each  danger  I  would  brave, 

Would  Beauty  bless  me  with  a  tear. 

When  Pity,  dew-eyed  maid  divine, 

Had  left  the  radiant  climes  above, 
To  seek  on  earth  a  mortal  shrine. 

And  shed  her  balni  of  heavenly  love  ; 
To  chase  from  misery's  breast  the  sigh, 

And  sorrow's  woe-worn  heart  to  cheer, 
The  shrine  she  chose  was  Beauty's  eye  ; 

The  balm  she  shed  was  Beauty's  tear. 

And  this  shall  heal  misfortune*s  wound, 

And  raise  a  smile  in  sorrow's  eye  ; 
Bid  the  torn  heart  with  rapture  bound, 

And  hush  chill  penury's  suffering  cry; 
The  heart  shall  know  the  calm  of  peucc. 

Nor  feel  anticipation's  fear; 
E'en  torturing  memory's  pain  shall  cease. 

While  Beauty  sheds  the  pitying  tear. 
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Tho'  unrelenting  fate's  command 

Should  force  me  from  m^  native  home, 
Thro*  every  barbarous  foreign  land, 

A  hapless  exile,  doom'd  to  roam  ; 
Yet  scarcely  would  my  bosom  grieve, 

For  foreign  climes,  remote  and  drear, 
My  friends  and  native  home  to  leave. 

Would  Beauty  shed  one  parting  tear. 

Or  should  the  fatal,  stern  decree 

Give  license  to  the  darts  of  Death, 
His  darts  would  have  no  sting  for  me, 

For  joyful  I'd  resign  my  breath; 
And  meet,  without  one  sigh,  my  doom, 

If  sorrowing  Beauty,  round  my  bier, 
Or  bending  o'er  my  humble  tomb. 

Would  grace  my  relics  with  a  teau. 


THE  ROSES. 

j^ddreased  to  a  Friend^  on  the  Birth  of  his  Firat  Child, 

Two  Roses,  on  one  slender  spray, 

In  sweet  communion  grew. 
Together  hailed  the  morning  ray, 

And  drank  the  evening  dew ; 
While  sweetly  wreathed  in  mossy  green. 
There  sprang  a  little  bud  between. 

Through  clouds  and  sunshine,  storms  and  showers.^ 

They  open'd  into  bloom. 
Mingling  their  foliage  and  their  flower?, 

Their  beauty  and  perfume  ; 
While  foster'd  on  its  lising  stem, 
The  bud  became  a  purple  gem. 

But  soon  their  summer  splendor  pass'dj 

They  faded  in  the  wind. 
Yet  were  these  Ro^es  to  the  last. 

The  loevlicst  of  their  kind. 
Whose  crimson  leaves,  in  falling  round, 
AdornM  and  sanctifi'd  the  ground. 
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When  thus  were  all  their  honors  shorn, 

The  bud  unfolding  rose, 
And  blushM  and  brighten'd,  as  the  mom, 

From  dawn  to  sunrise  glows ; 
Till  o'er  each  parent's  drooping  head 
The  daughter's  crowning  glory  spread. 

My  friends  I  in  youth's  romantic  prime, 

The  golden  age  of  man, 
Like  these  twin  roses  spend  your  time. 

Life's  little  less'ning  span  ; 
Then  be  your  breasts  as  free  from  care^, 
Your  hours  as  innocent  as  theirs. 

And  in  the  infant  bud  that  blows 

In  your  encircling  arms, 
Mark  the  dear  promise  of  a  rose, 

The  pledge  of  future  charms. 
That  o'er  your  withering  hours  shall  shin^, 
Fair,  and  more  fair,  as  you  decline  :— 

Till,  planted  in  the  realms  of  rest. 

Where  Roses  never  die. 
Amidst  the  gardens  of  the  blest, 

Beneath  a  stormless  sky. 
You  bloom  afresh,  like  Aaron's  rod» 
That  blossom'd  at  the  sight  of  God. 


A  PAROXYSM  OF  DESPAIR. 

Say,  pensive  Stranger,  wherefore  discontent 
Spreads  her  black  pinions  o'er  thy  clouded  soul  ? 

Why  on  the  ground  are  all  thy  glances  bent  ? 
Why  does  stem  grief  thy  moumful  breast  control  ? 

Say,  dost  thou  groan  beneath  oppression's  hand  ? 

Hast  thou  of  poverty's  sad  potion  drank  ? 
Or  hast  thou  fled,  for  crimes,  thy  native  land  ? 

♦«  No,  Sir !  Confound  it  1  1  have dravfti  a  blank  /" 

THE  RIVAL  BROOM-MAKERS. 

Says  James  *«  You  undersell  me,  Tim  !  How  is't  you  thus  can  trade  ?** 
»'l  steal  my  9tHjfP  *<WeU!  (answers  Jim)  I  Bteat^-^roaim  rca^  rnadeP* 
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**  But,  aUs  !  what  is  taste  !   A  disease  of  the  miiid. 
Though  seductive,  infirm — and  though  prais'u,  undefin'd ; 
*Tis  a  whim — a  mere  shadow — a  changeling — ^a  gleam — 
Still  it  mocks  what  we  would,  like  the  bliss  of  a  dream." 


DEFINITION  OP  A  CHUBCH-OF-ENGLAND-MAN. 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  JOHN  JEBB. 

The  Church-of-England-man  is  a  sectari^^t,  partly  fiafiist^  partly 
firotestant.  He  is  k  firoteatanty  because  he  asserts  the  sufficiency 
of  the  scriptures.  He  is  a  fiafiist^  because  he,  in  the  same  breath, 
requires,  assent  to  certain  additions  of  those  scriptures.  He  is  a 
proteaiantj  because  he  is  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
upon  the  plea  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  He  is  a  fia/iiat, 
because  he  refuses  the  same  liberty  of  separation  to  his  brethren- 
He  is  2i  firotestanty  because  he  maintains  the  unrighteousness  of 
persecution,  when  he  is  himself  the  sufferer.  He  is  a  fiafiUty 
because,  when  opportunity  offers,  he  always  shews  himself  a 
persecutor  in  his  tuni.  The  Church-of-£ngland-man  is  also  a 
/iafiisty  because  in  the  liturgy  is  found  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
He  is  a  firotestant^  because,  though  enjoined  by  temporal  and 
spiritual  authority  to  recite  it  monthly,  he  hardly  ever  reads  it. 
He  is  a  fiafiuty  because  he  aubacribea  the  39  articles  ;  and  he  is  a 
firatcittant  because  he  does  not  believe  them. 


FKMALE  HEROISM. 

The  widow  of  Camille  Desmoulius,  young,  amiable,  and  well 
informed,  during  the  mock  process  which  condemned  her  to  death 
as  an  accomplice  of  her  husband  and  his  friend,  loathing  life  and 
anxious  to  follow  her  husband,  displayed  a  firmness  of  mind  that 
was  seen  with  admiration  even  by  her  judges.  She  frequently 
heard  the  questions  put  to  her  with  a  smile  expressive  of  her 
conscious  dijrnity.  When  she  heard  the  sentence  pronounced, 
she  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  then  in  a  few  hours  again  meet  my  hus- 
band!'^ And  then  turning  to  her  judges,  she  said,  «  In  departing  . 
from  this  world,  in  which  nothing  now  remains  to  engage  my 
affections,  I  um  less  the  object  of  pity  than  you  are;  for  you  must 
feci  nil  the  un  >applncss  inflicted  by  conscious  crimes,  ull  the  mo- 
ment when  an  ignouuiiious  death  shall  overtake  you." 
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Previous  to  her  going  to  the  scaffold,  she  dressed  herself  wltli 
uncommon  attention  and  taste.  Her  head-dress  was  peculiarly  el- 
egant ;  a  white  gauze  handkerchief,  partly  covering  her  beautiful 
black  hair,  added  to  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  her  complex- 
ion. On  seeing  her  ascend  the  cart  that  conveyed  her  to  the  place 
of  execution,  one  might  almost  have  supposed,  from  her  happy 
countenance,  that  she  was  going  to  a  festival.  On  the  road  she 
conversed  in  a  cheerful  manner  with  a  young  man  who  sat  beside 
her,  and  who  was  also  condemned  to  die.  Being  come  to  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold,  she  ascended  the  steps  with  resignation,  and 
even  unaffected  pleasure.  She  received  the  fatal  blow  without 
appearing  to  regard  what  the  executioner  was  doing. 


OF  THE  MAMMON  OF  UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. 

To  make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteouaneasy  is  to  pro- 
fit by  the  knowledgea  of  goodneaa  and  truths  which  are  possessed 
even  by  the  unrighteous.  It  may  likewise  extend  to  the  charita- 
ble use  of  gold  and  silver ;  for  in  every  benevolent  action  to  our 
neighbor,  we  insure  our  future  happiness. 

The  children  of  Israel  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians,  when  they 
departed  from  them,  jewels  of  gold,  and  jewels  of  silver,  and 
garments,  which  was  representative  of  making  frienda  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighieouaneaa.  Gold  signifies  spiritual  good,  sil- 
ver signifies  spiritual  truth,  and  garments  signify  natural  truths ; 
and  the  jewels  signify  the  knowledges  of  that  good  and  truth. 


LOVE  AND  CONSTANCY. 

A  Neapolitan  being  at  work  in  a  field  bordering  on  the  sea- 
shore, his  wife,  who  was  at  some  distance  from  him,  was  seized 
by  the  corsairs  of  Tunis,  and  carried  on  board  their  vessel. 

The  Neapolitan  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  swam  to  the  ship, 
and  intreated  the  captain  to  take  him  in. 

The  good  man  well  knew  he  would  be  sold  as  a  slave,  and  the 
consequent  misery  and  hardship  he  should  undergo ;  but  love  for 
the  object  who  had  hitherto  shared  in  his  labors,  and  enjoyed  with 
him  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  predominated  over  all  other  sen- 
sations. While  the  Turks  were  astonished  at  his  temerity,  he 
continued  supplicating  to  Ijc  taken  on  board :  he  told  them,  that 
the  woman  they  had  taken  from  the  field  was  his  wife  :  «  we 
have,"  continued  he,  « long  share(l  happiness,  and  we  can  bear 
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misery  tog^ber;  grant|as  only  the  consolation  of  being'  sold  to 
the  same  master,  it  is  alrl  ask ;  deny  me  thatf  and  one  g^rave  will, 
I  trust,  soon  contain  us.'* 

The  Turks,  admiring^  the  man*s  affection,  on  their  retam^  told 
it  to  the  king  of  Tunis,  who,  being  pleased  with  this  sinp^ular  in- 
stance of  conjugal  fidelity,  not  only  gave  them  their  liberty^  but 
each  a  place  in  the  palace. 


ON  ETERNAL  DAMNATION. 

It  is  generally  believed,  by  the  Christian  world,  that  the  dam* 
nation  of  man  is  a  fiontioe  act  of  an  offended  Gody  whom  they  con- 
ceive to  be  full  of  vengeance  and  wrath^  on  account  of  man's  sins  ; 
than  which  supposition  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  thin(^   more 
untrue ;  for  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  mercy  and  lo-ve^  and  never  can, 
consistently  with  his  divine  properties,  punish  any  creature,  no, 
not  for  a  moment.     Punishment  is  the  natural  and  una-uoidabie 
result  of  evU  itself^  and  comes /rom  itself^  and  not  from  the  JLwd, 
Thus  we  see,  that  not  even  a  temfiorary  damnation,  or  a  momene'% 
punishment,  is  inflicted  on  any  man  by  the  Lord  ;  much  less  an 
eternal  damnation,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  a  few  years  spent  in 
the  delights  and  infirmities  of  evil,  in  this  transitory  life  ;  and  yet 
this  is  the  idea  generally  entertained  by  the  Christian  world. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  poaitrve  faciei  and  (according 
to  the  nature  of  evil,  considered  in  itself)  impossible  it  should  be 
otherwise,  that  damnation  is  eternal  ;  or  in  other  words,  that 
the  lust  of  doing  evil  will  never  be  extirfiated  from  the  breast  of 
a  lost  spirit  in  hell ;  although  we  admit,  that  it  will  be  checked 
and  sufipressed  by  punishments,  which  then  immediately  cease^  as 
soon  as  the  lust  of  doing  evil  is  suppressed  from  rushing  into  ac- 
tion. But  still  this  lust  lurks  within,  and  after  a  time,  when  the 
punishment  is  forgot,  it  again  attempts  to  break  forth,  and  is 
again  subdued  and  suppressed  by  punishments.  Thus  the  lust  of 
doin^  evil^  with  its  delights^  and  their  inevitable  consequence,  fiu- 
fiishmenty  succeed  each  other  to  eternity.  But  the  Lord  to  eter- 
nity endeavors  to  mitigate  their  pains  ;  and  by  his  ministering  an- 
gels, does  mitigate  them ;  otherwise  the  nature  of  evil  is  such, 
that  it  would  produce  infinitely  greater  punishments  than  are  per- 
mitted to  take  place. 
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CORRESPONDENCES. 

[/n  continuation  from  page  437,3 

'    Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness,  and  all  things  shall 
Ibe  added  unto  you.    Mutt,  vL  ^o, 

«  The  words  which  I  sfieaky  they  ate  sfiirit  and  they  are  Ufe^* 
is  a  declaration  then,  which  applies  alike  to  both  Testaments,  in- 
asmuch as  both  arc  the  word  and  speech  of  the  same  LIVING 
GOD,  the  one,  of  JEHOVAH  before  His  manifestation  in  the 
flesh,  the  other  of  the  same  JEHOVAH  in  the  person  of  JESUS 
CHRIST  after  His  manifestation,  and  therefore  we  are  to  con- 
clude, since  in  GOD  is  "  no  variableness  or  6hadow  of  change^** 
that  in  both  Testaments,  under  the  literal  expressions  of  the  his- 
tory, spiritual  and  internal  things  (called  by  the  speaker  SPIRIT 
and  LIFE)  arc  hidden,  to  the  intent  that  they  may  be  conveyed 
and  discovered  to  such  as  are  in  a  desire  to  find  them,  and  in  a 
state  to  profit  by  them,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are  merci- 
fully and  providentially  concealed  from  others. 

And  this  view  of  the  subject  will  enable  us  to  explain  a  mys- 
tery in  the  language  of  JESUS  CHRIST,  which  must  otherwise 
g  remain  forever  inexplicable,  and  involved  in  the  thickest  dark- 
ness, viz.  the  distinction  which  He  makes  between  His  fvoum 
V«L.  L  15  JSTo.  1 1 
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and  His  sfieech^  as  likewise  between  what  He  eaid^  and  what  Hjb 
s/iake.     Thus  He  questions  the  unbelieving  Jews,  ^^  Why  do  ye 
not  understand  my  speech  ?**  And  then  instantly  returns  Himsrlf 
the  singular  answer,    *'  Because  ye  cannot  hear  Mr    IVord.*** 
And  thus  He  declares  tO'  them  in  another  place,  ^^  /  havt^  not  afio* 
ken  of  MrsELF^  but  the  FATHER  which  sent   MEj  He  ga-vc 
ME  a  commandment  ivhat   I  should   SjiY^  and  what  I  should 
SPEAK,*'f     But  what  now  shall  we  say  is  the  ground  of  these 
stranp^c  dislinctions  between  the  hord  and  the  sfieeck  of  JESUS 
CHRIST,  and  also  between  what  Hs  naid^  and  what  Hk  ttfiakcy 
unless  we  allow  His  language  to  have  two  distinct  senses,  a  na- 
tural  sense,  adapted  to  the  apprehension,  and  calculated  for  the 
instruction  of  the  natural  man  ;  and  a  sfiiritual  sense,  adapted  to 
the  apprehension,  and  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  the  spvrit- 
ual  man?    If  we  reject  this  idea,  the  distinctions  are  involved  in 
mystery  and  obscurity,  because  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
there  can  be  any  thing  like  tautology  in  the  language  of  GOD : 
but  if  we  adopt  this  idea,  the  distinctions  are  clear^  the  inysteiy 
is  unravelled,  and  the  obscurity  gives  place  to  a  bright  and  cheer- 
ing light,  because  in  this  latter  case  we  are  enabled  to  discern^ 
that  what  JESUS  CHRIST  calls  Hra  Wmd^  and  what  He  «ay», 
has  relation  more  especially  to  His  internal  meaning,  or  to  the 
s/itritual  ideas  concealed  under  His  external  expressions ;  and 
that  what  He  calls  His  sfieechy  and  what  He  speaks^  has  more 
immediate  reference  to  the  exfircseions  themselves^  and  to  the 
external  or  natural  images  thereby  conveyed.     With  good  rea- 
son, therefore,  might  He  press  home  to  the  Jews  the  awful  con- 
clusion, that  they  "  rfW  not  understaiid  His  SPEECH^  because 
they  could  not  hear  His  WOMD^'*  since  it  must  needs  be  impos- 
sible to  comprehend  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the  extemai 
language  or  speech  of  GOD,  unless  they  were  attentive  to  the 
spiritual  affections  and  ideas  involved  in  it,  in  like  manner  as  it  is 
impossible  to  comprehend  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the  ian- 
guage  of  a  man,  wliilst  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  intent  wily  on 
the  outward  sounds,  without  attending  to,  and  endeavoiing  to  col- 
lect the  true  sense  and  purpose  which  those  sounds  were  design- 
ed to  convey. 

With  this  view  of  the  r.ubject  too,  we  are  enabled  further  to 
discover  the  reason  why  JESUS  CHRIST  so  frequently  addres- 
sed Himself  to  His  hearers  in  tlwse  remarkable  and  weighty 
words,  «  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear^  let  him  hear  J*    For  it  is  ro»r 
*  John  riii.  43i.  f  Jolm  zjL  49; 
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iiifest  that  these  words  must  needs  have  reference  to  something, 
ivhlch  was  not  to  be  heard  by  the  outward  ears  of  the  material 
body,  or  yet  of  the  mere  natural  mhid,  since  all  those,  to  whom 
the  SAVIOUR  addressed  them,  had  alike  eara  to  hear  His  out* 
ward  speech  and  language.  If  then  there  was  nothing  more  con- 
tained in  that  speech  and  language,  but  what  was  expressed  ia 
the  letter  of  it,  why  should  the  DIVINE  SPEAKER  still  say  to 
His  hearers,  "  He  that  bath  ears  to  hear^  let  him  hear^^  when  yet 
He  must  needs  be  aware,  that  they  all  alike  heard  plainly  that 
language  and  speech  I  But  if  that  language  and  apeech  involved 
in  it  some  deeper  meaning  than  what  the  sound  expressed  ;  if  it 
<:ontained  some  fiearU  of  heavenly  wisdom,  for  which  the  letter 
served  only  as  a  casket ;  then  we  discover  at  once  the  propriety, 
the  reasonableness,  the  Divine  purpose*  force,  and  mercy  of  the 
admonitory  prece]]ft,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear^  let  him  hear.** 
It  would  be  endless  to  point  out  all  the  passages  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  bear  testimony  to  this  great  truth,  that  they 
contain,  under  their  varied  history  and  letter^  an  internal  and  «/;/- 
ritual  sense  and  meaning,  perfectly  distinct  from  what  the  history 
t>r  letter  itself  expresses,  and  that  this  internal  sense  and  mean- 
ing is  what  principally  constitutes  them  the  WORD  OF  GOD, 
and  entitles  them  to  the  high  and  holy  appellation  of  SACRED 
SCRIPTURES.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence 
t»n  this  occasbn,  that  JESUS  CHRIST  Himself  adverts  to  two 
historical  facts,  ^s  recorded  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  in  both  of 
which,  according  to  His  own  Divine  declaration^  there  is  con- 
tained and  conveyed  that  sfiirittial  and  hidden  wisdom  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  The  facts  are,  first,  the  miracle  of  the 
mannay  at  related  in  the  16th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus; 
and,  secondly,  the  lifting  ufi  of  the  brazen  aerjient^  as  recorded 
in  the  31st  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  each  of  which,  we 
learn  from  the  authority  of  the  GREAT  REDEEMER,  has  re- 
spect unto  Himself,  agreeable  to  what  He  teaches  in  John,  chap, 
iii.  U,  15  ;  and  chap.  vi.  31,  ^2,  32.  Now  if  these  two  historical 
facts  involve  in  them  a  afiiritual  sense  and  meaning,  as  they  must 
needs  do,  whiist  they  are  declared  by  the  INCARNATE  GOD 
to  have  respect  to  Himself  ;  and  if  this  internal  sense  and  mean- 
ing be  not  discoverable  from  the  facts  themselves,  but  is  perfect- 
ly  distinct  fram  them,  and  could  not  have  been  known  so  certainly, 
had  not  JESUS  CHRIST  Himself  been  pleased  to  unfold  it ; 
then  surely  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  at  least  is  hence  de« 
^uciblej  that  every  other  historical  fact,  recorded  in  the  same 
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Sacred  Books,  smd  by  the  same  inspired  Pelnnan,  is  alike  signi- 
ficative and  holy,  involving  in  it  the  same  Divine  testimony,  and 
expressive  of  the  same  sublime  and  heavenly  wisdom,  though 
possibly  the  fact  itself,  as  to  its  letter  and  history,  may  not  ap- 
pear to  be  stored  and  enriched  with  such  important  and  valuable 
contentSf. 

\To  be  continued,}^ 
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[^Continued  from  pa^e  440.] 

AFPLICTIOJSr^  spiritual  temptation,  whereby  man  is  regene- 
rated. In  an  opposite  sense,  affliction  means  the  perversion  and 
desolation  of  $^ood  and  truth  in  the  church,  and  the  miserable  con- 
sequences thereof  in  another  life.  By  affliction  is  particularly  sig- 
nified infestation  by  falses,  and  by  oppression  infestation  by  evils, 

jlFFJLUX^  difi'ers  from  injlux^  in  that  it  is  an  exterior  receptioa 
of  the  truth  and  good  proceeding  from  the  Lord  ;  whereas  influx 
is  the  interior  reception  of  the  same.  Good  and  truth,  therefore, 
proceeding  from  the  Lord,  and  received  by  angels  in  heaven,  and 
by  good  men  on  earth,  is  properly  speaking  influx  ;  but  the  same  , 
good  and  truth  continuing  its  descent,  and  is  received  by  the  spi- 
rits of  hell,  is  called  afflux, 

Jifflux^  also  signifies  the  sphere  proceeding  from  evil  spirits, 
and  assaulting  the  members  of  the  spiritual  church,  while  in  a 
state  of  temptation ;  for  such  sphere  operates  upon  them  froni 
without.  At  such  times  man  is  in  spiritual  captivity  or  bondage ; 
for  as  to  his  interiors  he  is  kept  by  the  Lord  in  good  and  truth, 
but  as  to  his  exteriors  he  is  urged  by  hell  to  what  is  evil  and  false. 
Hence  arises  a  combat  between  the  external  and  the  internal  man ; 
and  then  the  Lord,  by  influx  tlirough  man's  interiors,  fights  for 
him  against  the  afflux  of  evil  and  the  false  from  the  hells.  This 
combat  is  carried  on,  to  the  end  that  the  external  man  may  be  re- 
reduced  to  obedience  to  the  internal^  and  thus  natural  things  be 
made  subject  to  things  spiritual. 

AFFRIGHT^  or  terrify^  has  more  immediate  respect  to  falses, 
than  to  evils  ;  or  to  the  understanding  than  to  the  will ;  for  thus 
ten-or  is  distinguished  from  feary  the  former  being  predicated  of 
falses,  and  the  latter  of  evils.  When  man  is  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
temptation,  he  perceives  something  of  horror  and  dread ;  this  is 
occasioned  by Va  secret  communication^from  evilj[spirits,  who  ar« 
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then  endeavoring  to  excite  hi^  evils  and  falses,  and  who  are  them« 
selves  terrified  and  affrighted  by  the  presence  of  divine  truths  from 
the  Lord,  which  defend  man  from  their  assaults. 

AFORE^  or  before^  has  respect  to  what  is  internal  or  prior, 
vrhen  the  term  behind  alludes  to  what  is  external  or  posterior.  In 
this  sense,  good  is  before^  because  internal^  and  truth  behind^  be* 
cause  external.  It  is  said  in  Exodus  xxxiii.  23,  that  Moses  might 
see  the  back-fiarta  of  Jehovah,  but  not  his  face  or  fore-parta  ; 
by  which  is  signified,  that  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  nation  saw 
the  extemaU  of  the  word,  of  the  church,  and  of  worship,  and  yet 
were  utterly  unacquainted  with  their  internals, 

AFRAID,  Fear  arises  from  many  causes,  but  in  general  it 
originates  in  the  natural  man,  particularly  when  a  person  is 
brought  into  a  state  of  temptation,  and  the  external  about  to  be 
reduced  under  obedience  to  the  internal.  It  appears  at  such 
times,  as  if  all  liberty,  and  even  life  itself,  were  nearly  destroyed. 
This-  occasions  extreme  anxiety,  attended  with  a  degree  of  hor- 
lor.     See  Fear. 

AFTER^  or  afterwarda^  in  time,  denotes  a  succession  of  state. 

AFTERKOOJ^^  a  state  of  intelligence  verging  a  little  towards 
•bscurity.  J^oon  signifies-  a  lucid  state,  and  evening  an  obscure 
state  :  hence  the  afternoon  denotes  a  medium  between  both. 

AGAGy  king  of  the  Amalekites,  signifies  the  false  arising 
from  interior  evil,  which  infests  and  opposes  good  affections. 
Of  this  kind  were  the  falses  of  the  Antediluvians,  who  perish* 
ed ;  and  similar  also  are  the  falses  of  evil  genii  now  in  the  Icusrest 
hells. 

AGAGITE^  one  principled  in  the  false  above  described. 

AGARj  the  affection  of  the  knowledges  of  truth  in  the  external 
man.    See  Hagar. 

AGAIJ^,  Whenever  a  word  or  sentence  is  repeated  a  second 
or  third  time  in  the  scriptures,  it  is  always  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
temal  sense,  and  denotes  something  full  and  complete^  demand- 
ing the  particular  attention  of  the  reader. 

AGAIJVSTy  denotes  contrariety  of  affection  and  state,  both  in 
the  spiritual  and  natural  world. 

AGATEj  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  the  third  order  in  Aa- 
ron's breast-plate,  signifies  the  spiritual  love  of  good.  The  spi" 
ritual  love  of  good  is  charity  to  one's  neighbor,  and  the  spiritual 
love  of  truth  is  faith  derived  from  charily.  This  good  and  this 
truth  constitute  the  second  heaven,  the  internal  whereof  is  the 
good  of  charity^  and  its  external  the  good  of  faith. 


^ 
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AGE^  a  complete  state.  When  spoken  of  the  church ,  it  sig;^ 
nifies  its  duration  even  to  the  end ;  but  when  used  in  relation  t» 
heaven  and  the  Lord,  it  then  signifies  eternity.  The  word  iXge  is 
predicated  in  general  of  every  church,  but  particularly  of  the  ce- 
lestial. It  sometimes  denotes  the  present  world,  and  man's  life 
therein  ;  as  also  his  eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come. 

Ageu  of  Ages,  is  used  in  thd  word  to  denote  the  successions 
of  the  different  churches,  which  have  heretofore  existed  upon 
this  earth ;  and  also  tlie  eternal  duration  of  the  AV«;  Churchy 
which  is  now  establishing. 

From  Age  to  Age^  means  from  the  establishment  of  one  churcb 
to  that  of  another. 

The  toneummation  of  the  age^  spoken  of  in  Matthew  xxiv.  and 
improperly  translated  tl>e  end  of  the  worldy  signifies  the  end  of 
the  present  Christian  Church,  when  a  AVtv  Christian  Churcbt 
called  the  Nev)  Jerusalem ^  will  descend  from  God  out  of  beav&L 

The  different  age9  of  man  have  different  significations.     JUb 
first  state,  from  the  birth  to  the  fifth  year  of  his  age^  is   a   state 
of  ignorance,  and  of  innocence  in  ignomnce  ;  this  state  xai  called 
infancy.    His  second  state,  fi*om  the  fifth  year  to  the  twentieth, 
18  a  state  of  instruction   and  science,  and  is  called  childhood* 
His  third  state,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  sixtieth  year,  is  a  state 
of  intelligence,  and  is  called  adolescence,  youths  and  manhood. 
His  fourth  or  last  state,  from  the  sixtieth  year  upwards,  is  a  state 
of  wisdom,  and  of  innocence  in  wisdom.     They  who  die  before 
they  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  so  as  to  be  capable  oi  judging 
suid  acting  for  themselves,  which  is  generally  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  are,  after  instruction  in  another  life,  all  saved. 

The  four  agea  of  the  world,  viz.  the  golden,  the  silver,  the  .cop- 
per, and  the  iron,  are  the  four  general  churches  that  have  exist- 
ed on  this  earth,  namely,  the  first  or  the  Most  Ancient)  which 
may  be  compared  to  morning-,  spring,  and  the  east ;  the  second 
or  Ancient,  which  may  be  compared  to  mid-day,  summer,  and 
the  south ;  the  third  or  Israelitish^  which  may  be  compared  to 
evening,  autumn,  and  the  west  4  and  the  fourth  or  Christian 
Church,  which  may  be  likened  to  night,  winter,  and  the  north* 
The  same  were  represented  by  the  statue  seen  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. After  all  these  churches  will  succeed  a  fifth,  viz.  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  which  will  be  as  a  perpetual  monung,  a  ne« 
ver  ending  spring,  and  an  unclouded  east. 

AGOJSTYy  an  interior  pain  occasioned  by  the  deprivation  of  the 
liberty  of  one's  life.     When  man  is  in  a  state  of  regeneration^  he 
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i^  frequently  permitted  to  fall  into  spiritual  temptations  ;  nrhicb 
is  efifected  by  evil  spirits  infesting  him  with  evils  and  falses  that 
tend  to  destroy  the  life  of  good  and  truth  which  he  has  received 
from  the  Lord«  This  is  perceived  by  the  person  as  an  interior 
pain  and  agony y  and  is  called  the  sting  of  conscience. 

jiGR£BM£JSrry  the  union  of  the  internal  and  external  man, 
also  of  charity  and  ficdth  ;  and  in  the  opposite  sense,  of  evils  and 
fiilses.  To  agree  with  the  adveraary^  means  to  remove  evils  and 
Mses,  whereby  a  perception  of  peace  will  take  place  in  the  mind, 
and  the  internal  and  external  man  act  in  union  and  agreement. 

AG  U£y  or  cold  /ever^  is  a  disorder  occasioned  by  evil  spirits 
of  the  most  malignant  class,  whenever  it  is  permitted  them  to 
infuse  their  sphere  in  the  impure  substances  of  the  human  body* 
See  FfiVHft. 

All  diseases  whatever  originate  in  the  lusts  and  passions  of  the 
nind,  and  thus  take  their  pise  from  helL  In  general  the  follow* 
ing  evils  are  the  origins  of  diseases,  viz.  intemperance,  luxuries 
of  various  kinds,  and  pleasures  of  a  merely  corporeal  nature ;  also 
envy,  hatred,  revenge,  lasciviousness,  &c.  &c.  These  vices  de- 
stroy first  the  interiors  of  man,  then  his  exteriors,  and  thus  gra* 
dually  bring  on  diseases,  which  at  last  terminate  in  death.  All 
evil  spirits  have  the  power  of  inducing  diseases,  but  with  a  dif- 
ference according  to  the  malignity  of  their  disposition,  and  the 
degrees  of  evil  in  which  they  are  principled.  Yet  it  is  not  per- 
mitted them  to  flow  into  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
viscera,  organs,  and  members  of  man,  but  only  into  his  lusts  and 
felsities,  and  thereby  into  such  filthy  and  unclean  things  in  him 
as  belong  to  the  disease. 

Although  diseases  are  occasioned  by  man's  evils  and  falses,  it 
k  nevertheless  proper  that  external  remedies  should  be  made  use 
of  for  their  cure  ;  for  with  such  means  the  divine  providence  of 
^e  Lord  concurs. 

AH!  a  term  of  lamentation  for  the  destruction  of  good  and  truth 
m  the  church,  and  for  fear  of  impending  damnation.  It  is  also 
used  by  way  of  reproach  and  derision,  as  in  Mark  xv.  29  :  **  Ah ! 
«  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three  days ; 
«  save  thyself,  and  come  down  from  the  cross." 

AH  Ay  a  word  of  contempt  and  derision,  implying  a  rejection 
of  the  interior  things  of  the  word  and  of  the  church. 

AHABy  a  wicked  king  of  Israel,  signifies  the  false  from  evil, 
which  perverts  and  profanes  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
\To  be  Continued.!^ 
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ANSWER  FOR  CONSTANTroSv 

Who  wishes  to  know  In  what  sense  we  are  said  *to  be  redeemed  by  the  BlocMl 
of  Ctirist.  Also,  the  reason  and  necessity  of  Christ  sufii^ing  the  Jews  ta 
do  unto  him  what  Uiey  had  done  unto  the  word. 

Those  texts  of  Holy  Writ,  which  have  been  relied  upon  to  es- 
tablish the  doctrine  of  atonement,  or  vicarious  sacrifice,  have 
been  drawn  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  who  being  himself  a 
Jew,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  nation,  falls  rea- 
dily into  the  practice  of  illustrating  his  new  faith,  by  the  rites  of 
the  old.  In  his  epistle  to  his  brethren  the  Hebrews,  this  prac- 
tice is  still  more  conspicuous,  and  in  the  ninth  chapter  particu- 
larly, the  typicul  nature  of  the  Mosaic  law,  is  made  manifest. 

It  is  then  evident  that  before  we  can  accurately  determine  the 
meaning  affixed  to  the  words  of  the  eminent  apostle ;  we  must, 
in  the  first  place,  cast  a  look  at  the  Jewish  law,  on  the  sense  of 
which  the  apostle  so  frequently  rests  the  structure  of  his  Chris- 
^an  Creed. 

The  Jewish  Law  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  each  ex- 
tolling in  importance  according  to  its  dep:ree  of  dignity.  Firsts 
the  LjfF  OF  GoDj  given  immediately  to  the  people^  or  decalogue. 
Second,  the  Civil  Laht^  or  as  it  may  ^e  termed  literally,  the 
Law  of  Moaesj  being  given  by  the  command  of  God,  to  the  peo- 
ple, intermediately  by  Moses.  And  third,  the  RjrvAL  or  cere* 
monial  lavf^  which  was  to  be  constantly  in  the  view  of  the  Israel- 
ites, merely  to  fix  their  attention. 

The  decalogue,  being  pure  spiritual  laws,  applicable  to  all 
times  and  places,  fi'om  everlasting  to  everlasting,  in  time  and  in 
eternity,  were  the  supreme  law  of  all,  having  prevalence  over 
the  others  ;  and  the  breach  of  them  punished  eternally.  The 
civil  laws,  which  regarded  the  temporal  estate  of  this  nation, 
were  not  of  so  strict  an  obligation,  temporal  punishments  being 
prescribed  for  the  breaches  thereof.  The  ceremonial  law,  was 
the  symbol  or  type  of  the  others,  intended  to  fix  the  minds  of  a 
people,  naturally  idolatrous,  on  holy  things.  From  hence  wc 
may  easily  conceive,  how  little  value  there  was  in  these  rituals, 
when  the  weightier  matters  themselves  were  left  unperformed 
by  the  Jews  ;  as  the  case  was,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

The  rite  of  circumcision,  the  rite  of  the  passover,  the  rite  of 
the  scape-goat,  were  in  themselves,  considered  exclusively,  but 
vain  and  dead  works,  and  as  such  derided  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  ;  but  as  reflre renting  the  repentance  for  sin,  the  vow  •( 
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future  obedience,  and  the  promised  mercy  in  consequence^  hj 
Jehovah  God,  these  rites  became  altogether  important  parts  of 
the  Jewish  institutions.  Nor  were  sacrifices  of  any  account  in 
atonement  for  sin,  without  previous  repentance  and  reformation 
of  life;  for  the  Jewish  prophets  constantly  urge  the  people  to  do 
the  divine  law,  in  order  to  aven  impending  judgments  from  their 
nation ;  but  the  people,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  preferred 
a  reliance  on  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats. 

The  blood,  in  the  Leviticals,  is  callccl  the  life ;  hence  it  is  with 
peculiar  propriety,  that  St.  Paul,  holding  to  his  national  idioms, 
saith  that  "the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin;"  that  is, 
as  St.  Paul  would  have  expressed  the  sentiment  in  our  time,  the 
life  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin  ;  the  same  principles  of  life, 
consisting  in  the  same  charity  and  faith,  received  into  the  under- 
standing, and  adopted  by  the  will  of  man,  as  the  only  sure  and 
infallible  rule  of  life  is,  as  this  apostle  saith,  the  certain  means 
of  cleansing  from  sin ;  but  it  is  not  the  mere  belief  in  the  death 
of  the  Lord,  the  arbitrary  imputation  of  his  merits  through  that 
belief,  and  that  he  died  as  a  vicarious  offering  for  the  sins  of  men, 
without  repentance  and  reformation  on  their  part.  It  is  thus  we 
find  that  the  Jews,  at  his  ^rst  comings  and  the  old  Christian 
Church,  at  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  are  exactly  in  the 
same  predicament— trusting  in  the  external  rite  for  their  eternal 
salvation ;  renouncing  ail  belief  in  the  saving  influence  of  the 
divine  life,  founded  on  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  divine 
lawll 

The  second  part  of  the  query  is  to  be  explained  by  observingy 
that  the  Jewish  law  had,  as  to  them^  a  literal  relation  only.  The 
coming  of  the  Lord  was  a  part  of  the  promise  made  to  Abra- 
ham, and  afterwards  renewed  to  his  posterity.  At  his  coming 
the  essential,  or  divine  part  of  that  law,  was  neglected,  nay,  con- 
temned, so  that  HE  who  was  himself  M  truth,  was  crucified  by 
them,  thus  committing  and  consummating,  by  an  overt  acty  their 
rebellion  and  treason  aforethought  against  the  Divine  Majesty, 
which  act  becomes  the  legal  justification  of  that  dreadful  sentence 
of  condemnation,  pronounced  on  the  Jews,  of  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  which  the  records  of  history  give  us  ample  information. 
Thus  did  our  Lord  fulfil  all  righteousness,  or,  as  mote  truly  ex- 
pressed, all  justice,  and  all  that  the  scriptures  had  said  concern- 
ing HIM ;  equally  affording  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Christians^ 
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• 
the  highest  evidence  of  the  sacred  nature  of  the  truths  of  the  Old 

Testament,  and  also  of  the  New,  thereunto  added  by  his  own  spe- 
cial revelation. 

<<  Woe  unto  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coasts,  the  nation  of  the 
Chcrcthites !  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  against  you  j  O,  Ca- 
naan, the  land  of  the  Philistines,  I  shall  even  destroy  thee^  that 
there  shall  be  no  inhabitant."    ZefihaniaAj  ii.  5.  T. 


The  doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood by  the  Christian  vt^orld,  necessarily  implies  a  plurality  of 
peraona  in  the  Godhead,  and   that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  only 
God ;  but  that  there  is  a  Father  distinct  froni  and  superior  to  Inm, 
who   breathes   out  vengeance    against  the  whole   human    race, 
and  cannot  be  reconciled  to  them  without  the  unmerited  sufTer- 
ings  and  cruel  death  of  an  innocent  person,  even  of  hU  own  Son  / 
This,  we  will  be  bold  to  say,  is  re  fir  eventing  the  God  of  mercy 
and  compassion  as  worse  than  Moloch  himself,  who  was  content 
with  the  sacrifice  which  his  devotees  made  of  their  children,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  offspring  of  his  own  loins  to  gratify 
his  insatiate  lust  of  blood.     Yet,  (horrid  thought  I)  such  is  the 
God  that  modern  Christians  worship,  and  such  the  grand  princi- 
ple of  their  false  theology. 

It  is  the  plain  doctrine  of  scripture  that  Christianity  is  foimded 
on  an  acknowledgment  of  one  God,  on  faith  in  Jesus  Christf 
who  is  that  one  God^  and  on  rbfentakce,  or  a  life  according  to 
his  commandments.  These  are  the  fundamental  constituems  of  the 
Christian  religion,  into  which  the  idea  of  vicarious  sacrifice  and 
atonement,  as  generally  understood,  cannot  possibly  enter,  and  with 
which  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  reconciled.  For  if  it  be  once 
admitted,  that  redemption  consists  merely  in  the  sacrifice  and 
atonement  of  Christ,  as  a  mean  whereby  the  wrath  of  the  Father 
was  appeased ;  and  if,  in  order  to  be  justified  and  saved,  man 
needs  only  to  have  faith  in  the  merits  and  righteousness  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  how  natuml  is  it  to  conclude,  tliat  actual  repent- 
ance is  a  vain,  unnecessary,  if  not  a  dangerous  work  ;  seeing  that 
Redemption  is  already  finished  by  the  passion  of  the  cross,  and 
man's  salvation  already  accomplished,  without  the  necessity  of 
his  co-operation  !  The  danger  that  naturally  arises  from  such  a 
doctrine  as  this,  is  too  evident  to  need  pointing  out  to  any  per- 
son of  sober  reflection  j  for  thus  all  the  precepts  in  the  wouDy 
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p^latiog  to  love  and  charity^  to  newness  of  life,  repentance,  and 
regeneration,  would  be  of  no  more  real  use  to  man,  than  so  many 
pages  of  blank  paper. 

•  "  But,"  our  objector  will  say,  "  what  then  is  meant  by  the  suf- 
*<  ferings  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  If  they  were  not  to  satisfy 
*<  the  vindictive  justice  of  the  Father,  by  bearing  in  his  person 
^  the  punishment  due  to  our  offences ;  what  was  their  end  and 
<<  design  I"  To  this  we  answer,  His  sufferings  and  death  were 
the  necessary  means  of  effecting  the  work  of  redemption,  which 
consisted,  not  in  any  atonement  for  the  offences  of  others,  for  it 
is  neither  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  God  or  man  that  the  innocent 
should  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  tlie  guilty  ;  nor  in  the  appeasing 
of  any  wrath  which  God  the  Father  entertained  against  the  human 
race,  for  no  such  wrath  ever  existed ;  but  in  a  real  subjection  of 
the  powers  of  darkness,  those  evil  spirits  of  hell  which  began  to 
predominate  over  the  whole  universe,  and  which,  if  not  checked 
by  the  omnipotence  of  the  Lord's  divine  arm,  would  not  only  have 
prevented  the  future  salvation  of  mankind,  but  would  also  have 
so  far  gained  an  ascendency  over  the  very  angels  in  heaven,  as  to 
deprive  them,  first  of  their  integrity,  and  then  of  their  supreme 
felicity  ;  for  all  evil  is  of  a  contagious  nature,  and  can  be  resisted 
by  none  in  the  universe^  but  the  Lord  alone.  Wherefore  it  became 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  heavens  in  their 
state  of  purity  and  happiness,  and  to  deliver  the  church  on  earth 
from  the  assaults  of  hell,  for  Jehovah  God  himself  to  come  down 
among  men,  to  clothe  himself  M'ith  human  nature,  and  in  his  own 
divine  person  work  out  redemption.  This  he  effected  by  per- 
mitting that  Humanity,  which  he  received  from  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ry, to  be  assaulted  with  temptations  from  evil  spirits,  in  wliich 
he  fought  against  them,  and  by  his  own  power  conquered  and  put 
them  to  flij^ht.  Every  external  suffering  in  his  body  correb/toTid- 
ed  with  some  internal  temptation  from  hell,  and  was  in  fact  a  con- 
sequence thereof;  for  all  the  stripes,  btiffetings,  and  contempt  he 
cntlured,  and  which  were  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  Jews,  did  not 
solely  originate  with  them,  but  they  treated  him  in  that  maimer  ' 
in  consequence  of  being  mstigated  thereto  by  evil  spirits,  with 
whom  they  were  in  spirit  associated.  Hence  we  find  him  some- 
times rebuking  the  devils,  and  sometimes  their  usbuciates,  the 
Jews. 

But  the  manner  of  fighting  in  spirit,  is  different  from  the  mo?le 
practised  by  men  in  the  naiural  world.  When  our  Lord  was  buf- 
fetted,  he  did  not  retuxui  a  himilar  assault^  and  in  that  manner  c<m- 
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quer ;  but  he  with  patience  submitted,  cither  holding  his  peace, 
or  simply  saying,  "  Why  smitest  thou  me  ?"    Yet  even  this  sub- 
mission in  the  external^  corres/ionded  to  a  complete  victory  in  the 
internal;  and  while  a  single  Jew  apparently  triumphed    in  the 
flesh,  in  the  spirit  a  whole  legion  of  devils  was  put  to  flig-ht.      So 
At  the  time  of  his  crucifixion,  instead  of  delivering  himself  by 
the  weapons  of  this  world,  or  miraculously  coming  down  from 
the  cross,  he  only  says,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know- 
not  what  they  do."     Yet  even  then  his  patient  submission  to   the 
death  of  the  cross,  corree/ionded  to  his  complete  victory  over  all 
the  powers  of  darkness  ;  and  (what  is  wonderful  to  contemplate, 
but  incredible  to  the  merely  natural  man  I)  the  moment  in  which 
the  Jcwisli  nation  vainly  triumphed   in  the   death  of  our  l^oi-d's 
material  body,  that  very  moment  he  gloriBcd  his  Humanity,   van- 
quished all  the  hosts  of  hell,  completed  his  triumph  over  every 
spiritual  enemy,  and  restored  to  the  church  on  earth,  as  well  sts 
to  the  universal  world  of  spirits,  that  liberty  of  which  they  had 
heretofore  been  deprived. 

Such  then  was  the  end  and  design  of  all  our  Lord's  sufferings 
and  death,  and  such  the  nature  of  redemption,  which  was  effect- 
ed by  Jehovah  himself^  whose  essential  Divinity  is  called  the  Fa- 
ther, whose  Humanity  is  culled  the  Son,  and  whose  powerfui 
Opemtion  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit.  M.  K. 

TO  THE  EDITORS. 

GENTLEMSKa 

As  you  have  undertaken,  in  your  new  Magazine,  io  explain  the  most  dark 
and  difficult  paasa^^es  of  scripture,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  what  is  meant  by 
*«  The  lame  and  the  blind  that  Toere  hated  of  David^a  «ow/."     2  Sam.  v.  8. 

Your  constant  reader,  W.  R. 

The  lame  denote  those  who  are  in  evils,  and  the  blind  those  who  are  in 
falscs.  They  are  said  to  be  ha$ed  of  David*9  soul,  because  Uiey  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Lonl,  who  is  there  represented  by  David.  Not  that  the 
Lord  hates  a^y  man,  let  him  be  ever  so  wicked ;  for  he  being  pure  love  and 
mercy,  cannot  but  love  all,  and  tlierefore  the  Scriptures  witli  peculiar-  energy 
declare,  that  ••  his  mercy  is  over  all  his  work*."  But  it  is  so  expressed  ia 
tlie  letter  of  tlie  word,  becaust-  tije  wicked,  when  they  meditate  evil  against 
the  Lord  or  his  cihurch,  and  when  the  punishment  of  their  crimes  recoils  on 
their  own  heads,  imagine  iliat  \he  Lord  inflicts  that  punishment,  and  thus 
thai  be  bears  hatred  towards  them :  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the  Lord  only 
permits  them  to  be  punished,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  running  into  grater 
enormities,  whereby  they  would  not  only  injure  and  distress  the  righteous^ 
hxt  would  also  in  tlie  end  precipitate  themselves  into  more  direful  tormenti. 
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In  verse  6  of  the  above  mentioned  chapter,  it  is  said,  that  except  David 
take  aroay  the  bUnd  and  the  lame,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  city  of  Jc;  usaiem, 
nor  take  the  strong  hold  of  Zlon.  That  thiS  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
Hteral  sense,  is  evident  fix>m  the  very  worvls  t^iem selves  ;  fo  hov  could  the 
literally  lame  and  blind  defend  a  city  or  a  fortress?  Of  all  tlie  persons  in  the 
world,  one  would  think  such  woulJ  be  the  most  tritjing  impediments.  But 
when  tfie  passage  is  taken  epirituaVy,  then  indeed  they  are  the  most  formi- 
dable opponents;  for  what  is  it  that  prevents  a  member  of  the  church  from 
becommg  a  celettial  man,  but  the  lame  that  have  uken  possession  of  the 
strong  hold  of  Zibn^  or  the  evih  that  occupy  his  tot//  and  his  afectiotts  ?  And , 
what  is  it  that  landers  him  from  becom.ng  a  epifitual  man,  but  the  bHnd  that 
fill  the  city  Jerusalem,  or  the  falset  that  darken  his  underatanding',  and 
thereb}  prevent  lum  from  eeeins^  genuin  -.  truth  ?  These  are  tht-  lame  and  tlie 
blind,  which  are  aid  to  be  hated  of  David's  soul,  and  shall  not  be  suifei'ed  to 
come  into  the  house  of  God.  51.  K. 


TO  TH£  EDITORS. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Having  found  much  satisfaction  in  the  perusal  of  your  new  Magazine,  and 
believing  your  explanation  of  the  passages  m  scripture,  given  in  your  former 
numbers,  to  be  consistent  wih  the  internal  sense  of  the  holy  wo  u  d,  I  beg  tlie  fa- 
vor of  an  explanation  of  those  wortls  in  the  12Lh  chapter  of  the  2d  bouk  of  Sam. 
the  30th  and  Ust  verses,  where  (after  speaking  of  David's  having  fought  with 
Kabbah  and  taken  it)  it  is  said  *<  Ue  took  their  king's  crown  from  off  h^s  head, 
**  (the  weight  whereof  was  a  talent  of  gold,  with  the  precious  stones)  and  it  was 
*'  set  on  David's  head:  and  he  brought  forth  the  sp-.d  of  the  ciiy  in  great 
**  abundance.  And  he  brought  f 'rtli  the  people  tliat  were  therein,  and  put 
**  them  under  saws,  and  tmder  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and 
"  made  them  pass  through  tlie  brick-kiln :  and  thus  did  he  unto  ail  the  cities 
*'  of  the  children  oi  Ammon." 

Wisliing  that  your  spirited  endeavors  for  the  promotion  of  the  New 
€hurch  may  be  crowned  with  success, 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  constant  reader, 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

In  order  to  understand  the  intertial  sense  of  the  above  passage,  it  is  necessary 
to  remark,  that  David  represents  the  Lord ;  the  Ammonites  those  who  falsify 
the  truths  of  the  wbaD;  and  tlie  city  in  which  they  dwelt,  doctrine  formed 
from  its  literal  sense,  without  any  reftpectto  the  genuine  truths  of  its  internal 
sense.  By  David**  taking  poteeseion  0/  the  city  Habbah,  is  therefore  un^ 
derstood  the  right  interpretation  of  those  passages  of  the  word  which  :u:e 
written  accordmg  to  appea.ances ;  by  which  means  genuine  doctrine  is 
restored  to  the  church,  and  the  true  sense  of  scripture  preserved  from  the 
violation  of  those,  who  ground  all  their  reasonings  upon  the  mere  appear- 
ances of  the  letter.  By  taking  the  king's  crmonfrom  off  Ids  head,  and  setting 
it  on  the  head  of  David,  it  signifies,  that  all  the  goods  and  truths  of  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  which  before  seemed  to  countenance  the  false  doctrines 
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*  of  the  (Md  Churchy^  ire  now  clearly  and  plainly  perceived,  by  the  light  of  the 
New  Church,  to  make  nothing  in  favor  of  the^  erroneoiu  iivterpretations,  but 
wholly  to  center  in  the  Lord  alone,  represented  by  David,  from  whom  they 
proceeded,  and  to  whom  they  aj^ain  return.    The  -weight  •/"  the  crmnun  hein^ 
a  talent  of  gold,  with  the  precioua  Mtonea,  signifies  that  the  literal  sense  of  the 
WORD,  which  thoae  represented    by  the  Ammonites  falsify,  conta.ns   pure 
celestial  good,  from  which  are  derived  all  $piritnal  truths.    A  talent  of  gold 
signifies  celestial  good,  and   precious  stones  denote  «^'r»rira/ truths,  both 
manifest  in  tlie  Hteral  sense  of  the  word.    By  bringing  firth  the  •peii  qf  the 
ctfy  in  great  abundance,  is  signified  the  vastation  of  Uiose,  ^'ho  being-  in  pos- 
session of  the  WORD,  had  confirmed  themselves  in  evils  and  falses,  by   a  mis- 
application and  perversion  of  its  sacred  contents.    By  bringing  forth  the  pe^' 
pie  that  -were  in  the  city,  and  putting  them  under  §awe,  and  under  harroros    of 
iron,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  maldng  them  pmtt  through  the  brich-hiin,  is 
signified  the  destruction  and  damnation  of  those  who  falsify  the  wov.i>»  and 
thereby  confirm  themselves  in  evils  of  life  and  falses  of  doctrine.    The  punish- 
ment inHltted  upon  them  being  with  instruments  of  iron,  denotes  ^at  they 
were  principled  more  especial^)'  in  falser ;   for  iron  in  the  word  slg^nifiei 
truth,  but  in  the  opposite  sense,  as  here,  it  signifies  falsehood.    And  aa  every 
evil  carries  with  it  its  own  punishment,  so  does  every  false ;    wherefore   our 
liord,  speaking  to  Peter,  says,  *<  All  they  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish 
by  tlie  sword,"  Matt.  xxvi.  52.    The  brick-kiln  signifies  self-derived  intelli- 
gence, which  is  the  parent  of  all  false-doctrines  ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
people  were  likewise  made  to  pass  through  tlie  brick-kiln.  By  doing  eo  to  all 
the  cities  of  Oie  children  of  Ammon^  is  signified  the  utter  destruction  of  eveiy 
heresy  originating  in  the  literal  sense  of  thu*  word  falsified.    And  as  this  is 
necessar}'  to  be  done,  in  ortler  tiiat  tlie  New  Chuich  may  be  fully  established, 
therefore  at  the  conclusion  of  the  above  passage,  the  following  words  are 
immediately  added,  So  David  and  all  t fie  people  returned  to  JerusalcTn.  M.  K. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 
GENTLEMEN, 

What  a  wonderful  (I  had  almost  said  ineffable)  blaze  of  light  have  you 
been  tlie  medium  of  pouring  into  my  dazzled  but  deliglited  mentai  opiics. 
I  know  that  you  claim  no  merit  to  youraetvet,  being  bu  mstruments  in  the 
hand  of  that  liod,  whom  I  love  with  a  tenfold  ardor,  since  I  havt  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  his  true,  his  lovely,  engaging  character.  I  diuly  thank  hrni,  for 
thus  opening  my  eves  to  tlie  wonderful  things  contained  in  his  Holy  Law, 
and  feel  ten  times  the  inclination  to  renounce  e^  il,  and  live  a  good  life,  that  I 
ever  did  before.  Go  on  in  the  glorious  work  you  have  undertaken,  and  1  feel 
assured  that  irour  Heavenly  master  will  prosper  you  here,  and  enrich  you 
with  happiness  hereafter.  ^ 

You  would  much  gratify  many  of  your  r.'aders  within  the  circle  of  my 
acquainunce,  by  explaining  the  internal  sense  <»f  a  historical  fact,  recorded 
in  the  second  book  of  -^amuel,  chap,  xxiv,  v.  2. 10,  11»  12,  13, 14,  15. 

Yours,  &c.  MAKLIU5. 
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The  passage  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent,  is  concerning  the  offence  of 
King  David,  in  numbering  the  children  of  Itrael;  which  act  appears  to  have 
been  a  most  heinous  crime,  and  one  which  required  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  chastisement  But  wherein  the  crime  lay,  is  not  easy  to  discover  from  the 
meoe  Uteral  sense.  Neither  does  it  seem  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  justioiw 
that  any  one  should  be  punished  for  taking  the  number  of  an  army,  which 
one  would  think  b  an  act  not  only  justifiable,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  foe 
done.  We  may  therefore  be  assured,  that  so  heavy  a  j[udgment,  as  the  de- 
struction of  seventy  thousand  men,  would  never  have  been  permitted  to  fall 
upon  that  people,,  unless  the  numbering  of  the  tribes  had  implied  the  most 
consummate  wickedness  on  their  parts,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  tliose  whom 
Ihey  represented.  Let  the  internal  sense  explain  how  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood. 

'*  King  David  said  to  Joab  the  captain  of  the  host,  Go  now  through  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  and  number  ye  the  people,  that 
I  may  know  the  number  of  the  people.  And  after  Uavid  had  numbered  tlie 
people,  the  vvord  of  Jehovah  came  unto  the  proplict  Gad,  saying.  Go  and  say 
unto  David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  oifer  the  three  things  ;  choose  thee  one  df 
them,  that  I  may  do  it  unto  thee.  Shall  seven  years  of  famine  come  unto  thee 
in  thy  land  ?  or  wilt  thou  fiee  three  months  before  thine  enemies,  while  they 
pursue  thee?  or  shall  there  be  Uireedays  pestilence  in  thv  land  ?  And  David 
said,  Let  us  fall  into  the  hands  of  Jehovah.  So  Jehovah  sent  a  pestilence 
upon  Israel,  and  there  died  of  the  people  seventy  tliousund  men.** 

The  tribet  of  Itrael  represented  all  the  truths  and  goods  of  faith  and  love. 
The  numbering  of  them  signified  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of  those 
truths  and  -goods,  which  are  constitutive  of  the  church  in  man ;  and  as  this 
arrangement  and  disposition  can  only  be  effected  by  the  Lord,  to  v,  hom  alone 
the  disposal  of  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  tlie  church  belongs,  therrfore 
David's  numbering  the  people  was  a  most  grievous  offence,  because  it  denoted 
the  evil  of  man's  nature,  in  attributing  to  himself  every  thing  good  and  true, 
and  thus  from  a  principle  of  self-righteousness  interfering  with  the  operations 
of  the  Lord's  divine  providence  in  the  work  of  salvation.  The  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  man  then  thinks  he  merits  Heaven  by  his  own  works,  and 
the  good  things  which  he  does  of  himself;  whereas  all  the  good  which  pro- 
ceeds from  man,  is  in  itself  evil ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  resist  evil 
from  himself,  for  this  would  be  resisting  evil  from  evil ;  when  nevertheless 
evil  can  only  be  resisted  from  good,  that  is,  from  the  Lord.  Man,  however, 
miiV  and  ought  to  resist  evil,  and  do  good,  as  ofhimoelf,  yet  at  tlie  same  time 
aeknowledgping  that  it  is  the  Lord  in  him,  who  operates  by  him. 

There  are  three  plagues,  or  evils,  which  fall  upon  those  who  claim  tc 
themselves  any  thing  good  and  true,  and  who  suppose,  that  by  their  works 
they  merit  Ileaven.  These  three  pli^es  were  represented  by  the  three 
things  proposed  to  David  for  his  choice. 

The  first  is,  the  eeven  yeart  of  famine,  by  which  is  signified  the  total  defect 
and  loss  of  the  goods  and  truths  of  faith  and  love:  for  as  bread,  food,  wheat,, 
barley,  oil,  wine,  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  signify  tJie  goods  and  truths  by 
which  the  spiritual  part  of  man  is  nourished,  so  a  famine,  or  defect  of  audi 
things,  must  necessarily  dentite  the  deprivation  of  all  tlmt  is  good  and  tnie. 
The  second  plague  proposed  wa8»  three  montha  fight  before  tbeir  enemeoy 
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by  which,  in  the  internal  sense,  is  signified  continual  persecution  or  infettts* 
tion  by  evils  «nd  falses.  They  who  attribute  to  themselves  any  thing  good 
and  true,  are  incapable  of  combatting  against  the  evils  and  falses  which  arise 
from  hell ;  for  these,  in  the  tpiritual  sense,  are  the  enemies  before  whom  they 
fly,  and  who  give  them  no  quarter. 

The  third  plague  was  three  days  peatilencet  which  sigmiied  the  vastadoa 
and  consumption  of  all  the  goods  and  truths  which  they  had  received  from 
infancy.  By  David's  choosing  the  pestilence,  in  consequence  whereof  scventf 
thousand  men  died,  was  signified,  that  all  the  truth  of  faith,  and  all  the  good. 
of  love,  would  be  destroyed  among  the  Israelitisb  and  Jewish  people  ;  which 
also  came  to  pass,  when  they  rejected  and  crucified  the  Lord,  from  whom 
•very  g^iod  and  truth  is  derived.  Three  dtuft  signify  what  is  full  and  com- 
plete j  so  also  does  the  number  of  men  tliat  died,  viz.  seventy  thmuamL  M.  K. 

EXPLANATION  OF  MARK  JX,  43. 

A  correspondent  requests  ..n  explanation  of  what  the  Lord  meant  ^  here  it 
is  written  in  Mark  ix.  43,  &.c.     '« And  if  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  oflT  ;  it  i« 
better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands  to   be  csst 
into  hell  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched,  &c     And  if  thy  loot  o^end 
thee,  cut  it  off;  it  is  better  for  thee  tu  enter  hsl  into  life,  than  having  two  feet 
to  be  cast  into  hell  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched,  &c.     And  if 
thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out;  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  with  pite  eye,  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell-fire,  where 
their  worm  never  dieth,  and  tJie  fire  is  not  quenched."    We  shall  endeavor  to 
explain  tlie  above  in  the  way  and  m  nner  this  scripture  has  been  opened  to 
our-  understanding  without  regard  to  science  or  natural   ii*struction.    The 
-WORD  of  tlie  Lord  in  it*»  inmost  contents  or  spiritual   sense  breathes  forth 
notU* ng  but  m-  rcy,  nor  is  an\  thing  to  be  cut  off*  but  that  which  offends  or 
hinders  our  conjunction  with  the  Lord,  who  is  essential  love  and   essential 
wisdom,  and  consequently  essential  life.  Mankind  in  a  state  of  reformation  or 
conversion,  which  is  a  state  preceding'  regeneration,  are  but  in  tlie  appearances 
of  tr:ith,  and  are  ap«    to  suppose  that  gt>odnesses  and  truths  are  their  own, 
and  attribute  to  themselves  a  degree  of  merit;  but  in  the  course  or  process  of 
repfcneration  we  are  led  to  perceive,  that  the  ability  to  do  good  is, not  of  our- 
selves, but  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  to  suppose  otherwise  offends  or  hinders  our 
conjunction  with  the  Lord,  who  is  essf^ntial  life;  therefore  we  are  to  cut  off* 
that  hand  or  remove  propriety,  [selfhood]  that  we  may  be  conjoined  to  the 
Lord. 

"  And  if  thy  foot  offend  thee,"  8cc.  Foot  corresponds  to  the  external  of 
man :  whatever  therefore  in  the  external  man,  such  as  evil  concupiscences 
and  affections,  tliat  hinder  us  fvora  coming  into  conjunction  as  above,  are  to 
be  I'emoved. 

«*  And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,"  &c.  Eye  corresponds  to  un- 
derstanding, and  signifies  intelligence:  if  we  therefore  suppose  that  the 
knov>' ledge  of  truth  and  goodness  is  of  ourselves,  this  also  offends  or  pre- 
vents conjunction ;  therefore  it, is  to  be  plucked  out  or  removed,  that  we  may 
attain  unto  true  illumination,  and  so  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  it 
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i^fipeun  very  manifest  to  us,  there  is  no  other  way  of  entering^  into  life  but 
nukimed,  halt,  or  blind  :  for  we  are  not  life  itself,  (that  is,  love  and  wisdom,  oi^ 
goodness  and  truth  itself)  but  organs  of  life,  or  organized  forms  capable  of 
l^ceiving  life,  that  is,  love  and  wisdom,  or  goodness  and  truth,  from  the  Lord* 
If  we  suppose  we  are  perfect  in  ourselves,  our  state  is  not  changed,  and  we 
are  in  self-love,  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  ctuenched  :  but  if  through  the  di- 
vine mercy  we  put  off  self-love  and  submit  ourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  the  ability  to  do  good  and  to  tiiink  true  is  from  the  Lord» 
then  are  we  in  truth  thut  has  its  t^sscnce  from  good. 

**  For  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  and  evtry  sacrifice  shall  be  salted 
witli  salt  ;**  or  accord  Jig  to  truth  grounded  in  the  rational  principle,  ag^e- 
able  to  what  is  written  in  the  cxviiith  psalm  :  *'  God  is  tlie  Lord  that  shew- 
eth  us  light :  bltid  ye  therefore  the  sacrifice  with  cords  even  unto  the  homi 
oP  the  altar.'"  Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  explain  it  in  the  simple  way  and 
manner  it  appears  to  us ;  and  if  it  should  be  profitable  to  our  correspondent^ 
•r  any  of  our  readers,  we  are  satisfied.  N.  J.  /. 


FOR    THE    HALCYON    LUMINARY. 

DISSERTATION   ON  THE  ADVANTAGES    OF  REVELATION.* 

[^Continued  from  fiage  452.] 

Independent  of  the  reflected  light  the  Greeks  enjoyed  from  the 
Tcnaple  of  Jerusalem,  they  had  the  benefit  of  another  kind  of 
Revelation,  derived  from  the  ancient  church,  which  was  antece- 
dent to  the  Jewish.  The  knowledg;e  of  correafiondeyiccsy  or  as 
^  more  generally  termed  by  the  classic  writers,  Hieroglyphics,  was 
the  medium  through  which  Divine  things  were  brought  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  apprehension,  in  that  ancient  church :  from 
Which  the  learned  Greeks  drew  rich  stores  of  moral  knowledge^ 
and  conveyed  and  taught  it  afterwards  in  their  own  country.  The 
magnificent  temples,  the  superb  cities,  the  great  canals  and  pyra- 
mids, a  well  cultivated  country,  a  well  policed  people,  and  all  the 
indications  of  a  just  and  solid  government,  existed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  secondary  form  of  revelation.  We  are  thus  led  to 
notice  the  appropriate  accuracy  with  which  Egypt  is  always 
given,  among  the  inspired  Jewish  writers,  as  the  type  of  science^ 
and  of  which  Orpheus  and  Homer  availed  themselves,  in  theif 
fine  compositions,  with  extended  latitude. 

"  Thus  farther  from  the  fount,  tlie  stream  at  random  strayed." 

*  The  reader  mav  perceive  that  thirf  part  of  the  dissertation  should  lure 
preceded  that  publi^ied  in  our  last  number.  We  discovered  tlie  mistake  too 
late  to  rectify  it :  and  can  only  apologize  to  our  readers,  and  our  attentive 
and  scientific  correspondent  £  d  i  t  o  as. 

Vo*.  I.  \r  jvb.  11 
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Whatever  were  the  advantages  the  Greeks  thus  enjoyed  ftoA 
the  second  apd  third  revelations  of  Heavenly  truth,  we  are  not  to- 
suppose  they  were  the  result  of  inadvertent  circumstances^  and  not 
through  the  regular  prescienc«  of  a  just  and  regular  order.  For  it 
would  be  preposterous  in  theory,  and  erroneous  in  effect^  to  suppose 
that  the  Jews  alone  were  the  only  subjects  of  benefit  m  this  case.  The 
Jews,  it  is  true,  were  called  the  chosen  people,  because  unto  them 
were  committed  the  Oracles  of  God->-a  high  favor  indeedy  and 
unspeakable  honor,  thus  to  be  called,  as  it  were,  to  the  right 
hand  of  Omniscienee.  Eut  it  does  not  follow  ^at  they  were  alooe 
to  be  benefitted.  No  1  those  gifts  of  Heaven  were  also  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles,  who  were,  as  well  as  Jews,  equally  objects  of  Hea* 
venly  regard.  But  we  find  in  the  natural  character  of  the  Jews  m 
sufficient  reason  for  this  apparent  preference.  This  people  were 
uncommonly  tenacious  of  their  own  customs,  laws,  and  manners— 
indeed,  their  firmness,  or  rather  obstinacy,  in  this  respect,  is  at 
this  day  a  matter  of  admiration  ;  whether  we  contemplate  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham,  either  in  the  line  of  Esau  or  of  Jacob, .  thtj 
are  still  the  same  people  in  all  fundamental  principles— -hence  the 
evident  cause  why  to  them,  particularly,  were  conunitted  the  Ora- 
cles of  God. 

Whatever  advantages  the  Greeks  may  have  unconsciously  de- 
rived from  Divine  Revelation,  they  were  certainly,  in  their  fullest 
extent,  transferred,  at  subsequent  periods,  to  the  Romans.  Who 
can  compare  the  sentiments  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  on  religion 
with  those  of  his  cotemporaries,  deprived  of  the  same  opportuni- 
ties of  acquirement,  without  being  struck  with  the  contrast  I  The 
Romans  had  very  definite  ideas  of  human  virtue,  and  though,  with 
them,  as  with  us,  it  was  rather  of  the  head  than  the  heart,  more  in 
the  understanding  than  in  the  will,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  its 
influence  on  their  minds  was  very  great:  the  charms  of  virtue, 
mixed  and  blended  as  they  were  in  clouds  of  superstitious  cere- 
monies, were  forcibly  recalled  to  the  memory  of  all  the  citizens  by 
the  dsdiy  sacrifices,  shows,  statues  and  festivals,  of  their  pagan 
worship.  A  standard  of  perfection  was  established,  imaginary  it 
may  be  called,  but  sufficiently  correct,  at  those  times,  in  the 
absence  of  better,  for  the  purpose  of  appeal,  by  the  real  patriot  of 
the  Senate,  when  opposing  the  selfish  schemes  of  political  hypo- 
crites; or,  by  the  oppressed  obscure  citizen,  unversed  in  the 
municipal  code,  but  conscious,  at  all  times,  that  the  laws  of  equityt 
formed  for  every  possible  case,  are  in  force  at  that  invisible  tribu- 
nal, where  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  equally  judged  by  Him,  wh» 
camiot  be  deceived. 
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It  kft  pleasing  retrospect,  for  those  who  feel  the  intemai  force 
-•f  reveided  law,  to  observe  the  efifects  produced  wherever  it  has 
been  recognized,  even  in  the  external  natural  world.  In  the 
course  of  these  remarks  notice  has  been  given  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  ancient  Egypt,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Greece,  of  Rome^ 
which  now  brings  us  to  the  era  of  Christian  Revelation,  from 
whence  we  shall  see  that  the  power  of  Truth  is  the  same,  yester- 
day, to»day,  and  forever. 

It  appears  necessary  to  begin  with  a  remark  for  the  better  elu- 
cidation of  this  subject,  which  otherwise  would  more  agreeably  be 
passed  oven  Christian  Revelation  hath  had  from  the  beginning, 
two  kinds  of  friends,  who  may  be  thus  described :  One  kind, 
whose  understandings  were  so  fully  impressed  with  the  truth  and 
goodness  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  that  they  may  be  said  literally 
to  have  forsaken  all  the  worldly  benefits  to  be  derived  from  afiu 
ritual  things,  and  followed  their  master.  The  other  kinds  were 
those  whose  purpose  was  to  serve  both  God  and  Mammon,  and 
who  were  attracted  by  the  loaves  and  the  fishes.  The  first  looked 
'  for  their  chief  reward  in  Heaven,  because  their  master's  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world.  The  last,  kept  their  thoughts  more  on  the 
present.  Both  were  needful  for  the  establishment  of  the  gospel, 
and  each  had  his  reward.  The  first  class  are  chiefly  unknown  on 
the  pages  of  history,  but  not  a  few  of  the  second  are  i^i  the  en* 
joyment  of  much  celebrity.  The  raging  violence  of  such  secta- 
rians, gave  much  occasion  of  offence,  to  those  who  had  not  before- 
hand calculated  the  force  of  self-interest,  working  its  way  under 
the  presumed  sanction  of  sacr^  authority.  But  the  wrath  of 
man  shall  praise  him.  Sects  were  upheld,  places  of  worship 
were  erected,  and  the  violence  of  rival  hatred  appeared  to  supply 
the  place,  among  contending  sectarians,  of  the  regenerate  affec- 
tions of  peace  and  good-will.  Rome  had  established  a  wide  au- 
thority, which  soon  became  a  womb  for  the  Christian  faith ;  and  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  the  evils  of  foreign  domination,  became  the 
means  of  propagating  amongst  men  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
of  Heaven. 

As  soon  as  the  light  of  the  gospel  became  conspicuous  over  the 
western  empire,  mankind  in  that  quarter  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  social  order,  and  the  laws  for  its  security.  The 
Christian,  who  saw  nothing  in  the  revolutions  of  nations  but  the 
mere  transfer  of  power  and  property  from  one  band  to  another, 
could  not  have  been  easily  engaged  in  schemes  subversive  of  >the 
peace  and  order  of  society.  The  Christian  knowa  full  well,  thai 
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every  mode  of  ameliorating  society,  except  by  the  interna/  rege«- 
»erating  power  of  divine  truiii  and  moral  obligation^  is  a  vain  thing. 
Sultan  after  sultan  may  be  immolated  daily  on  the  altar  of  popu- 
lar hopes,  but  what  does  it  avail  to  a  people?  Let  experience  tell. 
My  kingdom,  says  the  Redeemer,  is  not  of  this  world.  Seek  first 
his  kingdom  and  righteousness,  and  all  tilings  necessary  shall  be 
added  thereunto,  says  the  letter  of  the  gospel.  The  reason  of  this 
is  plain  ;  all  good  government  rests  upon  the  principles  of  justice 
taught  us  by  Revelation;  the  principles  of  justice  ought  not  only 
to  live  in  the  laws  themselves,  but  in  the  bosoms  of  those  on  >w bom 
they  are  to  operate ;  this  induces  a  solid  and  regular  state  of  so- 
ciety, favorable  to  the  production  of  property,  and  the  consequent 
enjoyment  ofsill  the  comforts  annexed  to  it;  literally  fulfilling  ihc 
scripture,  all  thinga  necessary  shall  be  added  thereunto,  ■ 

The  civil  power  having  obtained  from  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, a  sanction  which  it  had  antecedently  obtained  by  the  means 
of  an  armed  force,  began  to  turn  its  attention  from  the  warlike  to 
the  peaceful  sciences.  This  was  the  first  grand  triumph  of  Chris- 
tian Revelation. 

The  appeal  to  arms,  to  force  the  law  of  Bautes,  was  exchanged 
for  an  appeal  to  the  conscience,  to  the  reason,  the  law  of  the  spi- 
ritual-natural man.    However  feeble  and  uneducated  this  reason 
may  have  been  in  its  infancy,  it  was  still  a  grand  improvement  on 
pre-existing  circumstances.     Kingdoms  were  enlarged,  by  matri- 
monial alliances  and  amicable  concessions,  the  advantages  of  trade 
and  reciprocities  thereby  extended,  and  the  chances  of  war  nume- 
rically lessened.     Enemy  tribes  became  constituent  parts  under 
the  same  sovereign,  thus  politically  burying  their  selfish  animosi- 
ties forever. 

When  once  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Revelation  had  been  felt,  acknowledged,  and  had  gained 
a  prodigal  patronage ;  avarice  and  ambition  seized  on  the  pontifi- 
cal insignia,  and  the  monopoly  of  faith  became  the  object  of  zeal- 
ous attention.  The  providence  of  God,  resisting  *^  -  Issigns  of 
the  traffickers  in  holy  things,  protected  the  reformed  establish- 
ments, whose  power,  as  if  it  were  to  prevent  such  an  aggregation 
of  authority  in  future  as  had  formerly  occurred,  was  subdivided, 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  into  many  separate  sects ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  it  is  presumed,  will  render  opposition  to  the  doc- 
^ines  of  the  New  Revelation  of  genuine  truth  less  powerful. 

The  policy  of  Hell  devised  the  Inquisition;  the  policy  of  Hea- 
Ypn  devised  the  art  of  Printing.    The  result' of  the  long;  and 
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mutual  struggle  of  these  two  powers  has  ended  in  favor  of  the 
latter.     Glory  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain ! 

It  it  impossible,  on  the  first  \iew  of  the  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  by  Mosheim,  or  any  other  of  the  writers  thereon 
not  to  be  painfully  struck  with  the  dreadful  contests  that  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time  among  its  theologians.  Let  the  super- 
ficial infidel  beware  how  he  construes  this  state  of  things ;  let 
him  not  be  deceived  by'  appearances.  In  the  Church  of  Christ 
there  is  not  only  flesh  and  blood,  but  bones  and  excrescences  of 
various  sorts — all  useful  in  their  proper  places  of  their  mystical 
body ;  nor  Can  one  say  to  another,  I  have  no  need  of  thee. 

There  is  a  class  of  men,  who,  scared  by  the  conflicts  just  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  careless  of  rules  which  militate  against  the  sug- 
gestions of  sensuality  and  selfishness,  have  adopted,  like  some 
Athenians  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  the  worship  of  an  unknown  God. 
This  class  profess  simple  deianiy  placing  Christianity  itself  and 
its  glorious  Revelation  entirely  at  nought.  These  men  are  not  so 
ingenious  as  the  Athenians  were,  who  confessed  their  ignorance 
of  the  Deity,  in  which  they  nevertheless  pretended  to  believe. 
An  enquirer  can  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  a  God  unknown  is 
the  same  in  fact  as  no  God  at  all. 

Why  did  the  Lord  Jehovah  assume  from  the  Virgin  a  human 
form  and  natural  existence  ?  That  the  word  of  truth  might  become 
flesh  and  dwell  among  men — that  the  aim  of  Jehovah,  that  is,  his 
Divine  Wisdom,  should  descend  thereby  to  a  level  with  their  hu- 
man state,  and  by  an  actual  and  immediate  contact  as  it  were  with 
this  lower  world,  afibrd  them  the  means  of  regeneration.  He 
cxplamed,  and  still  explains,  his  own  character,  his  own  attributes, 
his  own  laws,  to  his  faithful  followers  ;  for  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  not,  with  his  disciples,  an  unknown  God,  Let  us 
then  carefully  discriminate  between  those  of  the  Church,  who  may 
have  fallen  into  errors  involuntarily,  which  errors  are  of  the  head 
not  of  the  heart;  those  who  have  erred  through  the  deccitful- 
ness  of  sin,  whose  hearts  are  depraved,  and  infect  their  understand- 
ings ;  and  lastly,  those  out  of  the  church,  who  profess  to  worship 
like  the  Athenians,  an  unknown  God.  X. 

[To  be  Continued.^ 

The  LavfB  of  the  Jewish  Churchy  notwithstanding  the  cessation 
•f  their  authority  in  the  letter ^  are  yet  the  sacred  Word  of  God,  on 
account  of  the  internal  sense  which  they  contain. 

,     A.  C,  9210,  9259,  9349,  10037, 
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From  PouUon*B  ^dvertUer, 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  LAWS, 

BT  A  LAYMAN. 

(Continued  from  fiage  46 1. J 
CHAPTER  V. 

Man,  the  mere  natural,  uninstructed,  uninformed  man,  can  see 
nothing  of  causes  ;  his  vision  is  limited  to  ejfeeta  alone.  N^either 
can  the  bodily  eye  of  the  intelligent  man  penetrate  beyond  nature. 

To  get  into  the  reasons  of  things,  it  is  needful  to  mount  into  the 
€/iiritual  world,  by  means  of  intellectual  light,  or  yigor  of  under- 
standing. 

For  every  inferior  thing  can  be  intellectually  comprehended  by 
superiors  only. 

The  whole  visible  physical  world  is  manifestly  an  ejgTect  ^  for 
we  sec  it  has  not  power  to  move  itself. 

The  earth  cannot  revolve  on  its  own  axis  of  itself ;  neither  can 
the  sun  warm  it,  or  elevate  it  of  himself,  or  by  any  independent 
power  of  his  own.  Vegetables  grow,  not  from  an  external  visible 
cause ;  but  from  an  internal  propelling  power.  The  same  is 
true  of  Man,  and  of  Brutes. 

The  uniformity  and  regularity  of  action  in  physical  bodies, 
proves  a  iav)  and  laws  of  action  ;  for  if  there  were  no  rule  or  law^ 
the  actions  must  needs  be  irregular. 

Now  the  rules  applied  to  physical  bodies  are  merely  natural  or 
physical,  for  they  must  needs  be  similar,  in  order  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  subject.  Therefore,  even  physical  Jaws  are,  of  them- 
selves, inactive. 

Moral  law  is  the  guide,  as  it  is  the  superior,  of  physical  law  ; 
therefore,  he  who  fiosseases  most  of  moral  law^  in  heart  and  head, 
understands  nature  best.  Moral  law  applies,  as  said  above,  to 
living  beings  alone ;  physical  law  only  to  inert  subjects :  and  Life 
1%  central;  Nature  is  circumferential.* 

The  intelligent  moral  man  views  nature  from  within,  as  well  as 
from  without.  The  immoral  man  views  it  from  without  only ;  or 
if  he  views  it  with  some  light  of  intellect,  still  he  sees  it  not  from 
the  true  ground;  a  ground  of  goodness;  consequently  he  views 
Creation  not  as  Gon  formed  it,  but  as  his  suppositions  and  fancies 
suggest  to  him. 

Hence  has  arisen  so  many  Atheist b  i  so  many  Infidels ;  of  va- 
rious denominations, 

•  Wid  the  reader  pemdt  hinuelf  to  be  reesmmended  to  the  perusal  sf  iU 
Fint  Vulume  i^f  the  Fooi  ff  ftw<»«y-;f^ye«  l^  12S  and  14V ♦' 
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What  is  living  is  necessarily  central  to  what  is  dead ;  and  the 
centre  always  commands  the  circumference. 

Life  has  nothing  in  common  with  death;  neither  matter  with 
spirit.     Soul  and  Body  are  bsskntiallt  distinct. 

Both  in  the  moral  and  physical  worlds^  the  subjects  of  central 
operation}  in  order  to  be  denominated  orderly,  and  estimated  ac- 
cordingly, must  possess  a  due  fitness,  and  a  certain  passiveness  to 
the  operations  of  their  respective  centres. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  for  use  of  any  phy- 
sical body,  we  are  obliged  to  apply  the  rule  of  knowledge  or  intel- 
lectual light ;  without  which  we  cannot  form  any  decision  what- 
ever ;  for  an  infant,  an  ideot,  or  a  person  of  deranged  mind,  is  in- 
capable of  forming  a  just  estimate.  A  piece  of  gold,  or  bit  of 
brass  ;  a  pebble,  or  a  diamond,  would  prove  alike  in  value  to  such; 

Hence  again  we  see  that  matter  is  judged  of  by  Bfiirity  and  not 
ifice  versa. 

As  in  the  natural  world  there  is  the  difference  of  inferior  and 
superior,  sweet  and  feculent;  fit  and  imfit;  so  it  is  in  the  moral 
world. 

The  rule  still  advances  in  that  world ;  inferior  virtues  are  judged 
•f  by  superior;  intellect  itself  is  judged  by  the  higher  power  of 
goodness ;  for  as  intellect  is  only  valuable  so  far  as  it  leads  to- 
goodness ;  so  goodness  itself  is  only  so  far  good  as  it  agrees  with 
and  approaches  to  the  centre  of  goodness-— Ths   uving  God 

■IMS  EL  V. 

Man,  therefore,  is  only  then  truly  man,  when  he  lives  in  the 
order  of  Creation.  When  he  recedes  from  the  centre  of  moral 
life,  his  powers  lessen ;  he  recedes  then  towards  inert  physical  ex- 
istence, and  descends  to  the  nature  of  a  beast;  of  a  wild,  untracta- 
ble,  unteachable  beast.  Coercion  then  suits  him  as  a  slave ;  tli© 
riave  of  his  passions.  Whips,  chains^  and  prisons,  are  then  fitly 
adapted  to  him. 

[^To  be  conti7iucd.'] 


All  the  miracles  which  were  done  by  the  Lord  on  earth,  had 
a  BfiirUual  application,  and  hence  were  significative  of  things  done 
to  the  dlindj  and  iamej  the  leprous^  the  deaf^  the  dtody  the  fioor^ 
in  an  internal  sense,  it  is  from  this  ground,  that  the  miracles^ 
wrought  by  the  Lord  were  divine  as  also  were-  those  from  him« 
self  which  were  wrought  in  Egypt,  in  the  wilderness^  and  on  other 
cccasions  as  recorded  in  the  word.  A.  Cr  2383. 
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Thus  have  we  answered  the  objections,  and  shown  in  a  brief 
manner  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  and  truly  enlightened  writer  in 
those  scriptures  ;  and  also  what  is  meant  by  the  Trinity  :  but  per- 
haps this  will  be  too  deep  for  thy  comprehension  at  hrst  readings 
yet,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  intreat  thee  in  love  net  to  despise  it  ; 
for  it  containeth  the  great  mystery  of  God,  which  is  well  worth 
thy  labor  to  endeavor  after,  and  pray  for:  but  be  not  satisfied  with 
a  speculative  knowledge,  for  that  is  not  the  wisdom  which  is 
from  above:  ail  divine  wisdom  has  its  biith  within)  not  a  i^otioa 
in  thy  head,  but  a  principle  of  thy  life  arising  from  that  fountain  of 
light  and  life  which  must  be  opened  in  thy  soul,  in  consequence  of 
thy  being  baptized  as  above ;  and  thy  faith,  not  barely  a  notion,  but 
a  divine  desire  kindled  within  from  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire; 
therefore  there  can  be  no  divine  knowledge  without  a  new  diWne 
life  raised  from  that  union  of  the  human  and  divine  nature. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  the  church,  in  consequence   of 
this  doctrine  of  three  gods,  or  three  distinct  persons  in  the  God- 
head, spcaketh  very  strangely,  darkly,  confusedly,  and  contradicto- 
rily.    Thus  the  Father  is  represented  as  an  angry,  wrathful  being, 
incensed  and  enraged  against  his  offspring,  his  beloved  creatures, 
for  their  disobedience  to  his  laws,  which  he  has  given  them  from. 
his  sovereignty ;  and  that  he  is  inflexible,  infinite  in  justice,  and 
vindictive,  as  not  knowing  how,  or  being  capable  of  shewing  mercy- 
The  Son,  or  second  person  in  this  Trmity,  is  set  forth  as  full  of 
mercy,  compassion,  and  love ;  as  if  they  were  of  different  minds 
and  contrary  to  each  other :  but  each  of  these  acteth  by  the  same 
spirit^  called  the  third  person. 

In  regard  to  man's  salvation,  this  jumbling  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction increaseth ;  for  we  are  taught  that  the  Son  is  so  opposite 
to  the  Father,  that  he,  in  infinite  mercy  and  love  to  fallen  man, 
voluntarily  offered  himself  unto  his  enraged  Father  Xd  become  a 
sacrifice  to  his  wrath,  hot  displeasure,  and  vindictive  justice,  and 
bear  all  that  weight  of  infinite  and  eternal  misery  which  the  Fa- 
ther intended,  or  seemed  detennincd  to  inflict  on  man.  Here  the 
Father  is  represented  as  receding  from  his  purpose  and  determi- 
nation ;  and  agreeth that  man  should  be  saved;  is  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  Son's  offer;  but  as  he  cannot  show  mercy  without 
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having  full  satisfaction,  (which  is  no  mercy  at  all)  the  Son  must 
become  man,  take  the  human  nature  upon  him,  tliat  he  may  be  ca** 
pable  of  suffering,  in  order  that  the  Father  might  (as  it  were,  have 
revenge)  pu  Jsh  man  with  a  punishment  of  an  infinite  nature,  and 
then  have  mercy  upon  him. 

It  is  also  declared  and  delivered  as  a  sacred  truth,  that  if  th<5 
Son  of  God  had  not  suffered,  to  appease  the  Father's  anger,  fiery 
indignation,  hot  wrath,  and  displeasure,  burning  against  man  foi* 
his  disobedience,  none  of  the  human  race  could  possibly  be  saved ; 
but  that  all  n.ust,  in  consequence  of  their  thus  displeasing  the 
Father,  (and  not  the  Son)  be  consigned  and  cast  into  eternul  and 
inconceivable  misery ;  and  that  it  is  solely  and  entirely  for  the  sake 
of  the  Son's  sufferings,  that  the  Father  permits  any  to  be  saved^ 
This,  absurd  and  false  as  it  is,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  present 
church  ;  and  as  it  is  founded  on  the  belief  of  a  Trinity  of  gods| 
these  are  as  pillars  to  support  most  of  its  divinity. 

But  again  :  This  suffering  of  the  Son  is  called  an  atonement  and 
satisfaction,  in  that  he  atoned  or  appeased  the  Father's  wrath ;  so 
that  having  punished  his  dearly  beloved  Son  instead  of  his  crea* 
ture  man,  he  became  reconciled  to  man. 

This  is  big  with  contradiction  and  absurdity^and  still  confirmeth 
what  has  been  before  implied  :  that  is,  that  it  is  impossible  for  God 
to  show  mercy  or  forgive  ;  for  the  very  conception  of  his  being  in» 
flexible  and  infinite  in  justice,  excludeth  every  idea  of  mercy  3 
therefore,  according  to  this,  it  must  be  contrary  to  the  nature  and 
property  of  God  to  show  mercy,  to  have  the  least  pity,  compas* 
sion,  or  love  ;  for  if  he  had,  he  could  not  be  pleased  and  satisfied 
with  the  suffering  of  his  own  Son  ;  for,  instead  of  forming  any 
conceptions  of  mercy  and  love,  it  begets  the  strongest  ideas  of 
hard-heartcclness  and  cruelty,  that  a  Father  should  be  pleased  with 
the  blood  of  his  own  Son,  and  put  him  to  death  in  the  most 
painful  and  tormenting  manner :  yet  it  is  well  knownf  that  doc- 
trines of  this  nature  are  almost  daily  delivered  among  us  by  those 
who  call  themselves  gospel-ministers. 

But  thou,  my  dear  friend,  who  art  a  lover  of  the  light,  consider 
well,  whether  this  is  truth,  or  whether  it  is  falsity,  and  the  greatest 
violence  done  to  the  truth  ;  causing  fearful  anguish,  perplexity 
and  despair  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  part  of  that  desolating 
abomination  that  was  to  come  upon  the  truth,  and  immediately 
precede  the  downful  and  (icstruction  of  the  kingdom  of  darkncst^ 
set  up  instead  of,  and  called  the  church. 

Vol.  L .  18  A^.  11. 
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We  know  and  declare  by  internal  evidencei  as  well  as  by  enter* 
nal  manifest  aiion,  that  the  nature  and  property  of  the  one  LfOrd  God, 
who  is  the  Creator,  Lover,  and  Redeemer  of  the  world,  Christ 
Jesus,  is  ever  to  have  mercy  ;  and  his  goodness  is  immutably  and 
eternally  and  freely  (lowing  forth,  as  the  beams  and  benign  iiifla* 
ence  of  the  temporary  sun. 

Now,  what  man,  that  hath  any  true  light,  is  there,  that  doth  not 
clearly  see,  that  all  the  divinity  which  is  raised  and  founded  upon 
this  erroneous  doctrine  of  three  gods,  three  distinct  different  per- 
sons in  the  Crodhead,  can  be  nothing  but  contradiction,  confusion) 
and  falsity  itself  I  This,  as  a  polluted  fountain,  sends  forth  its  most 
malignant  streams,  branching  out  and  spreading  into  multiplicity, 
increasing  until  it  has  already  deluged  the  whole  world,  that  is,  the 
church. 

When  men  speak  of  the  love  of  God,  it  generally  gives  the  Uc 
to  what  went  before,  or  is  contradicted  by  what  immediately  fol- 
lowcth ;  unless  reconciled  by  the  different  minds  of  the  different 
gods  they  preach. 

Those  sacred  names,  by  which  the  glorious  Lord  is  signified, 
are  so  frequently,  freely,  needlessly,  and  with  such  indifference 
used,  that  it  seems  to  border  on  irreverence.      The  atonement, 
suffering,  satisfaction,  and  blood  of  God,  are  likewise  so  often  re- 
peated, that  they  occupy  a  considerable  space  in  many  discourses  : 
but  if  any  one  ask.  How  men  were  saved  before  the  incamatioQ  ? 
it  is  answered,  by  efficacy  or  virtue  of  this  sacrifice,  atonement,  or 
satisfaction ;    but  I  think  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  in  tliose 
ages  it  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  that  the 
displeasure  of  tliat  Behig  of  love  and  goodness,  who  proclaimed 
his  name,  "  The  Lord,  gracious  and  merciful,"  was  to  be  appeas- 
ed and  satisfied  with  the  death  and  exquisite  suffering  of  his  Son ; 
or  that  one  God  must  die  and  suffer  to  appease  the  anger  of  ano- 
ther, before  man  could  be  saved  or  delivered  from  misery. 

It  may  be  asked  here,  why  then  did  Christ  die  ^  I  answer,  It 
could  not  be  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  as  is  falsly  taught,  for  no 
creature  knoweth  any  thing  of  the  justice  of  God;  neither  was  it 
to  appease  any  anger,  wrath,  or  displeasure,  raised  in  God  against 
roan;  "  for  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  (the  human 
nature)  to  himself;'*  that  is,  bringing  the  human  nature  back 
through  eveiy  stage,  by  which  it  had  fallen,  to  reinsutc  it  in  its 
original  glory ;  for  as  the  human  nature  had  fallen  out  of  life  into 
death,  there  was  a  necessity  of  its  passing  through  death  in  iu 
return  to  life :  therefore  the  whole  that  our  Lord  did,  and  went 
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^iTough,  is  but  one  work  ;  that  is,  to  raise  and  restore  the  pure 
human  nature  :  so  that  our  redemption  no  more  dependeth  on  his 
death,  than  on  his  birth ;  and  no  more  on  bis  birth  and  death,  than 
•n  his  resurrection  and  ascension ;  for  he  is  the  first  fruits  from 
the  dead,  the  second  Adam,  Father  of  the  pure  humati  nature. 

But  again :  We  very  often  hear  the  three  gods  represented  and 
set  forth  as  entered  into  a  secret  consultation  amon^  themseh  rs, 
concerning  the  redemption  of  man ;  making  certain  proposals  to 
each  other,  and  coming  to  a  certain  agreement,  they  solemnly  en- 
gage themselves  in  a  binding  close  contract,  for  each  person  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  agreement,  which  is  called  the  covenant  of 
the  thtee ;  the  sum  and  substance  of  which  is  as  followeth :  that 
part  of  the  human  race  shall  certainly  be  saved,  and  the  rest  shall 
as  certainly  and  inevitably  perish,  according  to  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  The  Father,  or  first  person,  giveth  unto  the  Son,  or  se- 
cond God,  part  of  the  human  race,  on  condition  that  he  will  under- 
take the  hardship  of  bringing  them  to  heaven  ;  which  was,  to  suf- 
fer in  their  stead  all  that  misery  and  punishment  the  vengeance 
of  infinite  wrath  and  divine  justice  could  inflict;  all  which  the  se- 
cond person  engageth  to  perform ;  but  the  other  part  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  reserved  for  destruction,  to  burn  in  the  fire  of  the 
Father's  anger  and  wrath  in  eternal  damnation.  Now  this  cove- 
nant being  entered  into,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  it  is  called  the 
decree ;  and  the  engagement  and  business  of  the  third  person  is, 
to  make  this  decree  known.     But  further  : 

This  eternal  decree  is  often  spoken  of  thus :  The  covenant  be- 
tween the  three  persons,  or  trinity  of  gods,  subsisted  before  the 
creation  of  angels  or  men,  the  substance  of  which  was  this  eternal 
decree ;  that  is  to  say,  that  angels  and  men  should  be  created  innu- 
merably, and  that  it  was  agreed  upon,  ordered,  and  unchangeably 
fixed,  that  part  of  these  two  species  of  creatures  should  be  fixed 
in  unspeakable  happiness  to  all  eternity ;  and  the  other  part  should 
be  as  unalterably  consigned  over  to,  and  fixed  in,  inconceivable 
torment,  under  divine  wrath  and  displeasure  ;  and  this,  notwith- 
standing they  say  it  was  so  ordered  in  the  covenant  between  the 
three,  is  according  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  will  of  the  Father. 
The  first  of  these  classes  in  each  species  they  call  the  elect,  the 
other  the  reprobate. 

We  are  further  taught,  that  in  this  covenant  not  only  every  cir- 
cumstance and  event  relatinp;  to  angels  and  men  was  fore-ordain- 
ed, decreed,  and  unalterably  fixed ;  but  that  every  the  least  and 
minute  motion  or  action  in  this  outward,  material^  elementary 
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world,  was  likewise  so  decreed  and  fixed,  that  it  must  be,  and  be 
as  it  is,  and  no  otherwise;  and  this  is  called  God's  predestination  • 
That  these  are  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  that  coinx>oae 
the  present  church,  none  can  deny ;  so  that  at  best  all  its  divinity 
is  i)Ut  darkness,  uncertainty,  clashing,  opposing,  contradicting', 
groping,  stumbhng,  falling,  strife,  contctttion,  clamor,  perplcxi-' 
t}  •  4ind  contusion,  being  founded  on  falsity  ;  so  that  here  is  no  stay, 
no  centre,  no  point  fixed,  nothing  stable,  nothing  certain,  no  solid 
fbundationf 

(Tq  be  continued,) 
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43.  With  these  and  such  like  sliniulatious  our  first  begotten,  from 
the  first  instant  of  his  birth  into  the  light  of  his  world,  acted  under 
the  full  and  perfect  observance  of  his  mind,  as  a  most  complete  mi" 
jnic,  transferring  the  intentions  of  his  formatrix  and  governess  into 
Corresi)ondent  actions ;  and  though  the  body  knew  nothing  of  these 
piciions,  yet  it  readily  and  acutely  produced  the  act,  which,  however 
Imperfect,  mimicked  her  meaning ;  by  reason  that  he  was  quite 
exempt  from  tl)e  common  lot  of  his  posterity,  viz.  an  im potency 
of  acting  in  their  tender  age.*     Thus  it  was  that  the  soul,  upon  tiie 

•The  brute  animals,  which  are  broup;ht  forth  in  full  obedience  to  tficir 
pouls,  from  the  first  moment  of  their  birtlt,  also  g'overn  tJieir  arteries  aod 
inuJ»cU's,  for  tlicy  stand  or  go  upon  their  feet,  and  Iciiou  ij«w  to  uerforni  the 
functions  iibove  n  cited :  and  uhat  is  more  aWmu-aWe,  they  enjoy  the  out- 
ward senses  in  full  aciitene^s.  But  it  is  ollitrwise  witli  numkind  in  tender 
infancy;  the  reason  is,  betause  we  requiie  a  certain  proper  mind,  fvhich  is 
calle  !  intellectual  And  ration:;!,  from  whence,  as  its  source,  the  u  ill  proceeds. 
TUa  M  our  mind  which  ^vertu  the  ptusc/cs  and  tenacs  ©/  the  body.  \VUerefore 
^je  actions  '  Inch  are  deiermined  by  nicars  o.  the  muscles,  are  from  this 
inind,  and  called  v«  hi  tary,  which  are  so  far  rational  as  they  enter  more  purely 
and  sublimel)  into  tliat  intellect  of  Uie  mind  This  mind  of  ours,  which  is  said 
to  R-o^ern  the  muscles  and  org^ans  of  sense,  is  not  born  witli  tlie  body,  but  is 
opened,  in  process  of  t.me,  by  the  action  of  the  senses;  henoe  it  grovs  and 
|s  ptrtccttd.  This  is  the  reason  thai  we  aie  bom  in  such  an  mpotciiceofact* 
ing"  and  tlunkinjr.  But  it  was  quite  oUieiwise  with  our  iirst>begotten,  whose 
rational  mind  w:i8  to  be  Ibrmed  and  j)erfecied  bv  the  soul  herself  the  bodily 
senses  onh  niinistf  ring-  as  aubaervinit  or  useful ;  for  in  a  peifect  sttte  of  mteg- 
flt),  such  as  that  in  \ihich  he  Wiis  born,  hiS  soul  \^  as  in  lull  (x>wer  of  governing 
his  niiisrh  s  jind  senses,  from  the  montent  c»f  his  birih,  wi  hout  the  mediation 
p<  the  leit  of  hi»  secoiidtiry  mind.  That  it  is  oiherwise  with  his  posterity,  is  a 
piosi  cvitu  nt  s»jr  of  imperfection  But  Without  a  <  lear  perception  wh-t  tlie 
Bo\\\  JH,  and  what  the  intellectual  mind  is,  as  also  how  one  is  joined  to  the 
Otiu  r,  ar.d  how  they  are  dist'mguiubed,  the  i-easo-  s  of  this  truth  cannot  ap* 
pear.    That  it  n»ay  be  niuiiifestcd,  shall  he  ciideavored  in  the  course  of  this 
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whole,  which  lived  clothed  with  a  body  in  the  form  of  an  in&nt,  saw 
in  a  manner  by  her  own  eyes  through  those  of  the  body,  the  glow- 
ing beauties  of  paradise,  and  delighted  herself,  not  so  much  with 
the  harmonious  concurrence  of  effects,  as  the  pleasing  view  of 
their  uses,  and  the  goodness  she  contemplated  resulting  from 
them.  According  to  these  delectable  views,  the  pupil  of  her 
eyes,  with  their  irises,  glisiencd  with  refulgence  ;  for  no  object 
was  hidden  from  the  soul,  she  coiUemplating  all  things  in  the  rise 
and  final  effects  of  nature ;  so  that  siie  con%tantly  acted  from  the 
most  intimate  and  secret  causes  and  sciences  in  her  body  ;  where- 
fore, from  her  new  sight  she  immediately  perceived  what  might 
be  serviceable  or  hurtful  to  the  body,  and  its  connexions  with 
her.  Therefore  she  governed  this  her  instrument  at  her  will,  as 
a  rope  turns  the  pulley,  directing  and  binding  its  joints  and  mus- 
cles quite  conformably  to  the  ehds  she  proposed :  therefore,  at 
her  first  intuition,  the  little  infant  crept  from  his  cradle,  and  laid 
hold  of  things  in  his  way,  but  only  such  as  were  convenient,  then 
applied  them  to  his  lips,  and  as  if  he  had  known  beforehand, 
put  them  decently  into  his  mouth,  and  returned  to  his  cradle. 
'The  mind  still  directing  at  times,  he  lay  supine  where  the  drip- 
ping breast  fram  the  maternal  branch  distilled  milk  into  his  mouth; 
he  also  put  forth  his  hands  ^d  plucked  the  fragrant  flowers  which 
grew  clustering  near,  being  directed  by  her  to  apply  them  to  his 
nostrils,  that  she  might  excite  the  organ  of  smelling  to  its  proper 
functions;  in  like  manner  she  fixed  his  ears  on  the  sweet  singing 
of  birds  ;  neither  was  any  thing  grateful  to  his  senses,  which  was 
not  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  body:  being  at  times  employed 
in  the  day  with  these  actions,  and  at  other  times  lulled  asleep  by 
sounds  or  hannonies  excited  from  within ;  and  when  she  would  have 
him  to  review  again  the  utilities  of  pai-adise,  she  awakened  him: 
this  was  a  constant  custom  with  him,  when  awaking,  to  lift  up  his 
hands  closely  complicated  towards  heaven.  But  all  these  things 
were  the  effects  of  the  supreme  and  divine  Providence,  which  was 
the  intimate  agent,  who  in  all  things. generally  and  particularly  is 
the  aolcfirat  mover^  because  He  only  lives,  and  from  him  we  live, 
because  we  live  in  Uis  UtC|  au4l  by  ^o  huj^gare  only  capable  of 
acting. 

44.  The  soul  thiis  traB?Fcrr«il  herself  into  the  bodily  form,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  e%ecuiirig  Iwv  cuds,  ft^imcd  her  resemblance 
like  a  perpetual  plane  of  her  ope  rations  l*y  tlic  nerves,  eradicated 
from  her  vital  stamina.  These  shecotUtnued  in  the  members,  and 
dispersed  about  in  perennial  circles  with  meandering  ducts  and 
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pores,  into  which  she  infused  fiuids,  and  heavy  essences,  which  by 
their  weight  might  press  this  her  image  down,  and  fix  it  to  the 
earth  as  a  proper  inhabitant  there.*     She  however  resided  in  bcr 
supreme  and  intimate  receptacle, and,  as  from  a  celestial  palace,  en- 
deavored to  elevate  her  image,  or  little  machine,  to  superior  things, 
or  in  effect  to  herself;  and  continually  impelled  all  the  nerves  of 
this  tender  body  to  elevate  themselves,  however  weighed  down  with 
tlic  accession  of  sluggish  matter.     For  the  infant  yet  crept  an  his 
hands  and  knees,  like  the  beasts ;  with  which  the  soul  vehemently 
concerned,  studied  diligently  to  raise  him  on  his  feet,  witYi    an 
erected  countenance.     When  she  had  this  end  in  view,    there 
wanted  not  means  at  hand,  for  she  commenced  all  her  operations 
from  the  very  centres  and  secret  powers  of  all  arts  and  sciences, 
and  so  disposed  of  nature's  works,  as  the  necessities  of  her  ends 
required :  hence  she  infused  her  purpose  into  the  chiid   by  many 
agreeable  contrivances,  for  she  turned  his  eyes  to  the  fairest  apples 
hanging  on  the  highest  twigs  of  his  maternal  branch,  and   stimu- 
lated him  with  a  desire  to  lay  hold  of  them  with  his  fingers,  adding 
vigor  to  the  muscles :  in  like  manner  with  clusters  of  the  vine 
higher  posited  on  the  branch,  which  bent  down  fluctuating  near  the 
ground ;  these  she  filled  him  with  a  desire  of  eating,  that  sup- 
porting himself  by  the  inclined  extremity  of  the  branch,  he  might 
lay  hold  of  the  favored  cluster.     By  these  and  such  like  soothing 
enticements,  she  raised  the  infant's  visage  from  a  grovelling  to  an 
erect  posture.  The  celestial  genii  also  added  their  divine  dexterity, 
and  delighted  him  with  corrciipoiKliTig  scenes^  aiiejKleci  with  suita- 
ble enticements.     Sometimes  tUcy  represented  a  ha/jging  para- 
dise before  his  eyes,  adoi-riLd  with  wreaths  and  g-arJaudb  of  flowers, 
suited  to  his  infantine  purauUs, 

{  7  i  dc  con£mued^\ 

*  The  form  itself  m  tlie  budy,  consitlcrtd  in  the  Denies,  is  only  from  the 
soul;  for  tlure  is  nolliing  in  tli.  hntlv  l>ut  what  is  cnrr^po-eil  of  ihem.  The 
blood  vessels,  even  the  bones,  we  composed  of  mere  nerves ;  it  is  only  from 
collections  of  them  tluit  the  interior  parts  of  the  hody  are  disposed  and  made 
visible  in  forms  to  serve  for  their  use.  h.ver\'  nerve  in  tlie  whole  body  is  de- 
duced from  the  soul ;  neither  have  they  any  otlier  stamina  but  wliat  were  first 
formed  l>y  her.  But  that  ;he  body  might  exist  and  appear  in  a  proper  form» 
weig^lied  down  by  tlie  force  of  gravity  to  the  earth,  there  was  a  necessity  of 
culling  in  the  help  of  terrestrial  elements  of  a  sluggish  nature,  and  these  were 
to  be  infused  with  hqu.ds,  more  especially  blood,  which  is  circulated  through 
the  veins  and  arteries  fabricated  by  these  nerves.  These  vessels  and  their 
complications,  on  acco-  nt  of  the  nerws,  render  tlie  body  heavy,  and  g^vc  it 
a  power  of  acting  in  the  ultimate  spheres  of  this  world'.  Hence  the  reason 
V  hy  blood  is  more  espec.all>  f  use  in  this  aii'air,  from  which  Xim  image  of 
the  soul  is  called  body  and  flesh. 
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TfHOUGHTS  ON  THE 
COXFLAGRATIOJ^  OF  THE  UlCEMOKB  tHEATRE. 

Having  seen  in  your  Magazine  for  September  a  few  lines  of 
poetry  dedicated  to  this  sQbjecty  it  has  drawn  my  attention,  and 
induced  me  to  give  you  my  thoughts  ;  as  I  do  not  altogether  ap- 
prove of  the  sentin>ents  I  have  heard,  in  respect  of  that  event, 
either  by  those  who  were  the  immediate  sufferers^  or  those  wh©, 
at  a  distance,  commiserated  on  the  occasion. 

The  first  class  consider  that  event,  and  treat  it  merely  as  an 
accidental  affair,  arising  from  natural  causes,  with  which  Heaven 
has  nothing  to  do ;  and  cannot  therefore  be  interpreted  into  any 
interposition  or  judgment  of  a  supernatural  nature,  much  less  to 
divine  vengeance.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  place  of 
acting  boldly  on  this  theory,  as  if  they  held  it  in  full  assurance, 
the  people  of  Richmond  have  very  assiduously  and  wisely  conjoin- 
ed, to  build  a  house  of  worship  on  the  scitc  of  the  theatre,  as  an 
offering  to  the  Lord  of  reconciliation.  Thus  the  matter  of  fact  u 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  matter  of  theory  :  that  the  people  of 
Richmond  do  consider  t  his  conflagration  as  a  judgment,  and  that 
fact,  furnished  by  those  people  themselves,  although  from  the  de- 
ficiency of  e/iirhual  knowledge,  they  cannot  discern  in  the  least 
the  cause  of  this  strange  contrariety,  between  the  reasoning  of  the 
head,  and  the  feeling  of  the  heart.  For  "  Pharaoh's  heart  was 
hardened." 

The  second  class  seem  to  consider  the  event  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty,  for  the  sins  of  tlie  people  of 
Richmond. 

These  may  recollect,  that  it  is  written,  "  whom  thq  Lord  lovetk 
he  chasteneth."  That  Virginia  hath  been  chastened,  they  have 
themselves  audibly  acknowledged  ;  that  her  inhabitants  are  loved 
of  the  Lord,  I  therefore  infer.  But  let  it  not  be  inferred  also,  that 
as  man  desireth,  so  doth  the  Lord  love  and  give :  for,  to  be  sure  of  his 
favor  and  bounty,  we  must  be  his  subjects;  that  is,  living  in  obediy- 
cnce  to  his  laws  of  charity  and  faith.  Then  we  are  in  divine  order ; 
otherwise,  the  Lord  cannot  co-operate  with  us  for  our  benefit, 
without  infracting  hh  a*vn  laws  of  providence^  which  cannot  possi- 
bly be.  But  he  endeavors^  by  c!ia»temug^  to  bring  man  into  this 
order. 

The  accounts  published  say,  that  the  r;i  -at  loss  of  life  is  to  be 
ascribed,  not  only  to  the  five,  in  iht;  first  p],,ce,  but  to  the  breaking 
down  of  the  stairs,  in  the  second.    Now  I  would  leave  it  to  the 
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cool,  unprejudiced  reason  of  any  man,  whether,  if  these  stairs 
had  heen  built  by  a  Christian  man,  in  ti^e  love  of  justice  and  equity y 
whether  they  would  not  have  been  made  firm  enough  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd;  and  therefore,that  as  the  stairs  were  anfaith- 
fully  made  by  the  carpenter,  so  the  carpenter  was  also  unfaith- 
fully made  by  those  infidel  priuciple8> which  prevailed  in  Riclimond 
above  all  other  places.  So  that  regarding  only  his  own  cmolu^ 
ment,  his  business  was  executed  as  ill  as  it  could  be. 

Now  as  to  the  chandelier  which  communicated  the  fire.  When 
we  read  of  the  entanglement  of  the  pulley -cords,  can  we  avoid 
supposing  that  the  man  was  drunk  ?  Besides,  this  vice  is  com- 
mon about  theatres;  then,  he  could  not  be  a  Christian  man,  who 
would  get  drunk,  particularly  at  such  a  time.  Well,  but  perhaps 
he  was  not  drunk;  I  grant  even  this;  but  not  entirely,  for  men 
who  by  tippling  keep  themselves  fuddled,  are  like  brute  animals; 
and  those  animals  never  pretend  to  handle  fire. 

But  it  may  be  said,  what  had  the  worthy  governor  and  the  inno- 
cent females  to  do  with  drunken,  faithless  carpenters,  and  scene- 
shifters,  that  they  should  suffer  from  their  crimes  ?  It  is  answer- 
ed, that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to  set  a  good  example 
to  the  lower  orders,  to  check  every  appearance  of  immorality  and 
infidelity,  to  employ  as  workmen  only  those  who  have  afibrded 
evidence  by  a  good  life  of  their  being  trustworthy,  leaving  the 
otlicrs  to  be  employed  as  underworkers  ;  thus  virtue  will  be  en- 
couraged.    But,  if  this  is  not  done,  you  see  already  what  the  con- 
sequences are,  that,  being  members  of  the  same   society,  your 
fale  is  involved  together. 

When  a  man  is  heard  slighting  the  divine  truths  of  Revelation, 
he  should  be  regarded  as  an  incendiary,  whose  principles  will  at 
length  burn  your  theatres,  and  your  dwelling  houses  too,  for 
they  turn  by  a  very  natural  process  into  firebrands.  Infidelity  is 
the  parent  of  immorality,  and  immorality  begetteth  drunkenness, 
robbery,  arsons,  until  society  is  actually  dissolved  and  destroyed^ 
by  its  own  evils. 

Let  us  not  be  enthusiastically  deluded  by  the  idea  ot  there  being 
any  thing  evil  in  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  ;  no  such  thing } 
if  enjoyed  as  a  recreation,  by  those  who  duly  reverence  sacred 
things,  there  is  no  divine  law  infringed ;  but  to  those  who  make 
theatres  the  supreme  objects  of  regard,  and  to  whom  they  are  a 
mean  of  withdrawing,'  their  attention  from  things  that  ought  to 
be  supreme ;  to  such  indeed  tbey  are  a  consuming  fire ;  a  fire, 
not  originating  in  the  bosom  of  a  God,  whose  every  attribute  is 
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.love,  but  originating  indeed  in  the  human  nature,  in  the  base  ap- 
petites  and  passions  of  men  when  they  cease  to  be  under  the 
rules  of  his  merciful  dispensations. 

"  Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  walketh  in 
his  ways.  For  thou  shalt  eat  the  labor  of  thine  hands  ;  happy 
Shalt  thou  be,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee.     Psalm  cxxviii. 

•     A  JEW  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM. 
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[in  continuation  from  page  469.] 

The  abundance  of  green  food  (promoting  a  plentiful  supply  of 
milk)  and  the  sheltered  accommodation  of  the  yard,  are  well  calcu- 
lated for  rearing  and  fattening  early  lambs.  Half  the  stock  of 
sheep,  five  hundred,  are  allotted  for  breeding,  to  be  bought  in  Oc- 
tober or  November,  at  about  twenty  months  old.  The  rams  are 
to  be  admitted  in  May  and  June  following,  and  the  lambs  sold  off 
from  Christmas  to  March,  when  they  will  bring  tlie  highest  prices. 
Being  so  early  taken  off,  the  ewes  will  become  fat  by  the  July 
following,  when  they  are  to  be  succeeded  by  a  like  number  of  we- 
thers forward  in  Hesh,  to  be  sold  off  by  the  time  that  the  succeeding 
flock  of  ewes  are  buying  in  October  and  November.  The  breed- 
ing sheep,  and  the  youu^  twcs,  ai^e  always  to  be  kept  in  separate 
flocks  in  the  sheep-yard,  and  also  on  the  pasture.  During  the  six 
winter  months  (from  November  to  1st  May)  the  two  flocks  are  to 
pasture  on  the  three  gnuHS  laiids  for  about  six  hours,  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  weather  pcrniitung,  ai^d  the  land  in  a  dry  state. 
A  third  part  of  each  grass  la«d  should  be  puled  in  for  each  day,  on 
which  the  breeding  flock,  Civt:  luitidnd  sheep,  is  to  pasture  On 
the  following  day,  the  young  flock  of  five  hundred  are  to  feed  on 
the  part  that  was  pastured  by  the  breeding  ewes  the  day  before, 
that  all  the  produce  may  be  close  eaten  ;  and  the  old  ewes  are  to 
be  turned  into  a  fresh  division,  or  another  third  part,  to  be  follow- 
ed the  next  day  by  the  young  ewes  as  before.  In  this  manner  the 
forty-eight  acres  of  grass  lands  will  be  all  fed  off*  in  rotation  in 
the  course  of  nine  days,  and  each  portion  so  paled,  will  be  two 
days  successively  pastured  ;  the  first  day,  when  fresh,  by  the  old 
ewes,  and  the  second  by  the  young  ones. 

In  May  and  June  the  meadow  is  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  second 
pasture  and  lawn  only  ai*e  open  for  feeding.    The  old  flock  (their 
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lambs  being  sold  off  early  in  the  spring)  now  fattening,  are  to  feed 
on  the  aecond  fiaature  landy  of  which  a  ninth  part  in  this  season  is 
to  be  paled  off  for  each  day's  pasturage,  another  poruon  is  io  be 
paled  off  for  feeding  the  following  day,  and  so  on  each  day,  till 
this  pasture  is  fed  over  in  rotation.  This  practice  to  be  continu- 
ed every  nine  days  in  these  two  months. 

In  July,  tlie  mrarfow  being  cleared  of  the  hay,  the  pasturag^e  of 
it  will  be  an  addition  to  the  stock  for  feeding  the  old  ewes,  when 
the  second  /lasture  and  meadow  lands  may  be  considered  as  one 
grass  pasture.  A  ninth  of  the  whole  thirty-two  acres  may  now 
be  paled  for  pasture,  and  shifted  each  day  as  before,  in  successive 
portions,  for  the  old  ewes,  so  as  to  complete  the  rotation  in  nine 
days.  This  practice  to  be  continued  this  month.  These  ewes 
will  be  .sold  off  fat  by  this  time^  and  are  to  be  succeeded  by  500 
wethers  forward  in  flesh. 

In  August,  September,  and  October,  these  wethers  are  to  be 
pastured  on  the  same  grass  lands,  viz.  second  pasture  land  and 
meadow^  and  in  the  like  manner. 

After  the  pasturage  is  eaten  off  each  portion,  which  in  the  win- 
ter months  will  be  pastured  for  two  days  successively,  one  500  breed- 
ing ewes,  and  the  other  day,  by  a  like  number  of  young  ewes,  and 
during  the  other  six  months,  each  portion  will  be  pastured  for 
one  day  only,*  it  is  immediately  to  be  watered  according  to  the 
season. 

The  lawn  is  to  be  irrigated  only  in  the  winter  months,  that  the 
pasture  may  be  sound  during  the  summer  half  year  for  the  young 
flock  of  ewes,  on  which  they  are  to  be  pastured  only  in  this  sea- 
son :  this  land  in  this  season,  is  also  to  be  paled  off  in  small  por- 
tions in  rotation,  as  the  most  advantageous  manner  of  eating  the 
produce  quite  close, 

Hotiie-f ceding.  This  should  consist  of  green  food,  hay,  and 
straw :  all  the  sheep  are  to  be  confined  in  the  sheep-yard  for  about 
1 8  hours,  i.  e,  from  about  3  in  the  afternoon  to  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  each  day  throughout  the  year.     The  yard  to  be  divided 

»  In  case  these  sheep  in  the  suinmer  months  (then  fattening)  do  not  feed  off 
all  the  ^rass  quite  close,  there  should  be  as  m  aiy  hurdkepi  sheep  (to  be  after- 
wanis  fattened  and  sold  off  by  the  ensuing  spring,  on  account  of  pasturing  on 
the  summer  watered  lands)  to  succeed  them  on  each  portion  in  mution,  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  consume  the  wliole  produce.  Mr.  Price  judiciously  ob- 
sene-,  "  That  the  true  principle  of  grazing  is  to  eat  all,  and  particularly  at 
tliose  seasons  when  vegetation  is  rapid,  that  it  might  not  weaken  the  turf  and 
soil ;  and,  by  keeping  the  grass  in  a  ijoun^  state,  you  have  the  shfiote  mow 
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by  paling  into  two  or  more  parts,  as  may  be  necessary  to  separate 
the  flocks. 

Cattle  yi  succession^  from  1  year  old  till  aged ;  each  year  the 
stock  to  consist  of— 

one  year  old. 

two     do. 

three  do.— These  heifers  to  be  in  calf  at  4 
years  old;  one  reserved  for  milk 
— the  others  sold  off. 
2        —        1        do.    3    four    do.<»— The  best  moving  and  stoutest  ox 

[trained  to  labor ;  the  other*  kept 
as  the  young  stock ;  the  cow  re- 
served for  milk. 
2        •»        1        do.    3    five     do.        One  ox  sold  off  fat  at  6  years  old : 

one  ox  at  labour:  the  cow  for 
milk. 

six      do.-       One  ox  at  labor :  the  cow  for  milk. 

seven  do.——      do.  do.  do. 

eight  do.—      do.  do.  do. 

nine     do.^— The  ox*^  and  cow  sold  off  fat  at 
ten  years  old. 

14  18        do.  32    Total  number  of  cattle. 

Thus  the  succession  will  be  kept  up,  and  there  will  be  each 
year  3  four-year  old  heifers  in  calf  sold  off — 2  oxen  and  1  cow 
fattened— 5  oxen  at  labor— 5  milch  cows,  and  1 6  younger  cattle. 

Five  cows  of  a  good  kind,  always  well  fed,  and  so  managed 
that  one  cow  should  calve  every  two  or  three  months  in  succes- 
sion, will  furnish  a  regular  and  good  supply  of  milk  for  a  mode- 
rate family. 

All  these  cattle  are  to  be  constantly  housed :  the  milch  cows, 
laboring  and  fatting  cattle,  in  all  1 3  head,  are  to  be  fed  in  May  with 
the  rye,  vetches,  and  clover;  during  the  next  four  months,  with 
clover  only ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  May,  with 
such  green  food  as  is  allotted  for  the  respective  seasons ;  and  in 
October  and  November,  part  of  February,  and  the  months  of  March 

*  Mr.  Young  i  i  forms  us,  "  In  fattening  an  ox,  Mr.  Middleton  (of  Crow- 
field,  near  Stoiiham,  iu  Suflblk)  remarked  a  circumsunce  highly  deserving  of 
attention  :  lie  killed  one  that  was  14  years  old,  having  I)een  worked  many 
years,  and  the  beef,  contrary  to  expectation,  was  remarkably  fine,  the  fore- 
quarts  rs  uncommonly  so  ;  the  drawing  having  given  the  beef  a  liner  grain 
than  usual.  This  is  a  valuable  fact;  for  it  not  only  proves  that  working 
makes  good  beef,  but  also,  that  a  roan  may  keep  his  oxen  at  work  as  long  as 
they  A*iU  move  well,  without  any  apprehension  of  their  not  lattening  well, 
when  aged." 
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and  April,  with  121b.  of  bay  for  each  of  the  laboring  oxen    (strair 
insteud  of  hay  will  answer  for  the  intermediate  period,  astlierc  will 
be  scarce  any  work  at  this  time  for  them)  and  6lb.  of  hay  for  each 
of  the  4  cows  giving  milk,  and  the  fattening  cattle ;  the  latter  to 
be  sold  by  May ;  one  cow  in  succession  will  be  generally    dry^ 
which  is  likewise  to  have  a  supply  of  straw  :  there  will  thus  be 
consumed  6  tons  of  hay.     The  other  19  head  of  cattle  are  to  be 
fed  on  the  refuse  food  left  after  the  laboring  cattle,  milch  co^rs, 
fattening  cattle,  and  in  the  sheep-yard,  so  as  to  have  all  the  food,  eat- 
en clean  away,  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible,  to  wbich  sucli  fresh 
food  may  be  added,  according  to  the  seasons,  as  may  be  necessa- 
ry, observing,  that  in  the  winter  months  they  are  to  be  supplied 
with  straw  instead  of  hay,  aave  that  left  by  the  other  stock.      Xhey 
are  to  be  twice  driven  to  water  every  day :  the  milch  cows,  par- 
ticularly the  younger  slock,  are  to  be  allowed  about  an  hour  each 
time  at  watering,  when  the  house  should  be  cleaned  out,  and   the 
dung  deposited  on  the  dung-heap.      The  watering  place  may  be 
BO  contrived,  that  the  cattle  are  to  stand  in  a  moist  place  whiie  at 
water,  which  will  prevent  their  hoofs  cracking  by  being  tied  up. 

Horaea,  Of  these,  two  for  the  saddle  are  to  be  kept  for  the  farmer's 
own  use  ;  they  are  to  be  constantly  housed  and  maintained,  from 
May  to  October,  on  clover,  &c.  the  remainder  of  the  year  each  to 
be  fed  with  about  20lb.  of  hay  and  a  peck  of  oats,  in  small  portions 
at  a  time ;  an  occasional  feed  of  potatoes  of  about  71b.  will  be  sa- 
lutary.    There  are  some  farmers  who  substitute  potatoes  entirely 
for  oats,  and  from  experience,  strongly  recommend  the  prac- 
tice.    It  has  the  advantage  of  saving  the  great  consumption  of 
grain.     If  this  mode  was  adopted,  from  two  to  three  stones  of  po- 
tatoes* may  be  given  each  horse  fier  day,  in  three  or  four  feedSy 
and  will  be  found  to  answer  well  for  the  purposes  of  common  rid- 
ing :  a  small  feed  of  oats,  at  times,  may  be  necessary.    As  there  is 
no  account  of  oats  being  grown  on  the  farm,  the  necessary  quan- 
tity is  to  be  purchased ;  but  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  produce  all 
the  grain  consumed,  about  1  or  3  acres  of  land  stated  as  cultivat- 
ed for  barley,  may  be  reserved  for  oats,  and  will  yield  a  sufficient 
supply  for  the  horses  :  they  will  consume  about  4  tons  of  hay. 

•  When  Mr.  Young  was  at  Ashford  in  Kent,  "  Mr.  Stewart,  in  conversation, 
mentioned  the  circumstance  of  his  having  fed  two  horses  a  whole  winter,  that 
regularly  ploughed  an  acre  of  iand  a  day,  on  potatoes  and  cut  straw  :  no  hay 
--no  com.  The  poutoes  were  washed  and  boiled,  at  the  expense  of  1  l-2d.  a 
bushel  (about  701b.)  fuel  included:  tin*  two  horses  at  9  bushels  a  week:  he 
had  no  horses  in  higher  order,  or  that  stood  their  work  better. 
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If  a  greater  number  of  horses  are  required,  a  proportional  dimi- 
nution of  other  stock  is  to  be  made. 

Hay.  The  meadow  is  estimated  to  produce  56  tons  of  hay,  of 
^^hich  10  tons  are  appropriated  for  the  laboring  oxen,  milch 
cows,  and  the  pair  of  horses ;  ]the  remaining  46  tons  are  to  be  ap- 
plied as  additional  food  for  the  sheep,  from  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  end  of  April,  and  will  aiTord  a  daily  supply  of  about  half 
a  pound  for  each  of  the  whole  stock  of  1000,  and  with  the  cab- 
bages, turnips,  potatoes,  borecole  and  rape,  will  furnish  an  excel- 
lent variety  of  valuable  homefood  during  this  period,  adapted  to 
the  respective  seasons.* 

Straw,  The  amount  of  straw  from  12  acres  of  barley  and  12 
acres  of  wheat,  may  be  reckoned  at  40  tons  ;  of  which  20  tons  are 
to  be  applied  as  additional  food  in  the  winter  season,  for  the  young 
cattle ;  the  remainder  to  answer  for  litter. 

Salt.  The  different  kinds  of  cattle  in  a  natural  state  frequent- 
ing salt-licks;  horses  severely  treated  speedily  amending,  when 
fed  on  salt-marshes ;  and  sheep  affected  by  the  rot,  if  not  in  the 
last  state  of  weakness,  invariably  recovering  on  being  turned  into 
such  pastures — vindicate  its  salubrious  effects.  Some  farmers  re- 
commend salt  to  be  given  to  sheep:  about  a  spoonful  to  be  rubbed 
in  their  mouths  once  a  week,  and  in  a  little  time  they  will  take  it 
themselves.  Mr.  Young  says,  ^<  In  Spain,  where  the  finest  wool 
in  the  world  is  produced,  great  quantities  of  salt  are  given  to 
the  sheep ;  to  which  they  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  the  fine- 
ness of  the  wool.  The  salt  is  laid  upon  the  rocks^  and  the  sheep 
come  and  lick  it,  and  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it." 

*  Mr.  Ellroan,  celebrated  for  his  vahiable  South  Down  sheep  at  Glynd,  in 
Sussex,  observes,  tliat  **  Sainfoin  hay  and  turnips,  are  by  far  the  best  provi- 
sion for  sheep,  during  winter.  When  Uiey  are  first  turn,  d  to  tuniips,  they 
are  frequently  attacked  by  the  red  -water,  which  is  caused  by  their  eating  too 
large  a  portion  of  fluid  in  wet  seasons  ;  by  which  means  a  proper  digestion  is 
prevented.  The  eH'ects  of  this  malady  are  immediately  prex  cnted,  by  allow, 
ing  them  a  small  quantity  of  hay,  to  counteract  the  cflects  of  the  turnips. 
Mr.  BUman  has  not  so  much  a^  lost  a  single  sheep  bv  this  disorder,  for  live 
years,  (his  flock  in  winter  amounts  lo  700,  in  summer  to  1450)  merel)  from 
giving  them  each  a  small  portion  of  hay :  half  a  pound,  or  even  a  quarter  per 
aay,  is  sufficient. 
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Prodiice  of  Food  applicable  to  the  different  Seasons :  and  a  Statement  of 
the  Quantity  of  each  kind  of  Food,  which   will  supply  a   Sheep    of    ibc 

weight  of  20Jb.  per  Quarter,  for  one  day. 


PRODUCTS 


SEVERAL  KINDS  OF  FOOD. 


Acass. 
2. 


3. 
3 
3. 
6. 


12. 
Id. 

16. 
Id. 


16. 
12. 
12. 


Cluster  potatoes,  60" 

tons,  6  tons  reserv 

for  seed,  &c. 

Cabbages, 

Tupiiips, 

Borecole, 

Rape;    the  aftercrop'^ 

gucceedifiq;  Potatoes  v 

and  CcUfbageSf  j 

Rape  J   the  aftercrop  7 

tiicceciUng^  (f'heat,    5 

R\c,        ... 

W*nter  vetches. 

Clover, 

Lawn — Grass  for  pa-  > 

sturaj^c,      -        380  / 

2(1  Pitsuire,  Do.  490  f 

Meadow,      Do.  220  J 


14  [ 


216 

30 

S6 

360 


1090 


S6 


2428 


^20 


Meadow — Hay,  - 
llirley,  ^  Str.iw  " 
Wheat,  3  40  tons : 
tiie  half  to  be  con- 
sumed as  f«»o(l  by 
sto  k  :  the  remain- 
der to  be  applied  to 
litter. 

Amount  of  hay  and") y^ 

straw,  for  food,  3      ' 

Tot.  Timount  of  green") 
and  dr\  food,  exclu-  j 
sive  of  t!  »e  produce  of  I 
head-lands,  and  the  ^2504 
young"  clover  collect-  I 
cd  in  the  mowing  the  I 
harlcv  stubbles,         J 


15 


12 


§1 


^J 
p" 


SEASON^S 
For  giving  the  respective 
Kinds  of  Food. 
TO  THE  STOCK. 


15  UQ  S  ^^^K    inclement      or 
'         (.      other  BCtsons. 

28,224     October  and  November. 
16,128     December. 
24  640  1 

'        /January,   February,    and 

21,504  3     ^^''^^ 

52,760     April 

6,720  i  ^^y- 

67,200     May  to  Sept  inclusive. 

CThe  12  months,  save  the 
203,466  <     meadow  laind,   while  it 
C    is  J^pt  up  ibr  hay. 

41,813     October  to  May  inclusi^-e. 


6,400 


Do.        Do. 


C    Total  amount  of  sheep, 
469,575 <  for  which  there  is  a  sup- 
Cply  of  ibod  for  one  day. 
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The  total  amoont,  2504  tons  of  food,  is  sufficient  to  supply 
469,575  sheep  with  food  for  one  day,  as  appears  by  this  statement; 
it  is  therefore  sufficient  food  for  1,286  for  one  whole  year,  which 
number  exceeds  the  flock  of  1,000  stated  for  the  farm,  by  2B6 
sheep.  The  food  that  would  support  this  overplus  of  sheep,  is  to 
be  applied  to,  and  will  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
thirty-two  head  of  cattle  in  succession,  together  with  the  two 
horses,  the  total  amount  of  the  stock. 

Manure,  In  order  to  examine  the  quantity  of  manure  that  may 
be  annually  raised  in  the  farm-yard,  a  calculation  may  be  formed 
from  what  is  produced  from  a  cottager's  cow  of  5cwt.  This^ 
though  poorly  fed  and  acantUy  Uttered^  will  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  from  November  to  May,  make  as  much  dung  as  will  ma- 
nure twenty  perches  or  rods  of  land  for  potatoes,  and  will  be 
housed  about  twelve  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  during  these  six 
months,  which  are  equal  to  three  months  constant  housing.  Now 
as  the  1,000  sheep  on  the  farm  will  be  equal  in  weight  to  142  cows, 
each  of  5cwt.  and  will  consume  at  least  as  much  food,  they  may 
be  expected  to  return  an  equal  quantity  of  dung;  and  as  the  thirty- 
two  head  of  cattle  in  succession  (supposing  them  only  of  the  same 
kind,  though  in  fact  they  would  be  a  much  larger  sort)  and  the 
two  horses,  will  consume  as  much  food  as  twenty-eight  such  cows, 
which  added  to  the  142,  are  altogether  equal  to  170;  i.  e.  the 
whole  stock  of  the  farm  will  produce  as  much  dung  as  170  cottage 
cows,  supposing  the  time  of  housing  to  be  the  same.  But  as 
the  sheep  and  cattle  are  to  be  confined  and  properly  fed  and  lit' 
tered  in  the  house  and  sheep-yard  for  only  eighteen  hours  in  the 
twenty-four,  which  is  equal  to  nine  months  constant  housing 
throughout  the  year,  being  three  times  the  length  of  time  of  that 
of  the  cottager's;  it  may  thence  be  safely  expected,  that  thrice  the 
quantity  of  dung  will  be  collected  on  this  account,  and  conse- 
quently will  manure  sixty  perches  in  the  proportion  that  the  cot- 
tager is  able  to  apply  his  manure.  This  increased  170  fold  from 
the  stock  of  the  whole  farm,  will  furnish  a  like  portion  of  ma- 
nure for  10»200  perches,  which  is  above  sixty -three  acres.  And 
such  a  quantity  of  manure  will  surely  yield  a  good  dressing  for  VZ 
1-2  acres,  besides  allowing  a  sufficient  quantity  for  enriching  the 
farmer's  garden. 

Labor,  Oxen  are  recommended  for  all  tlicJann  works.  The 
necessary  labour  of  ploughing  (with  a  well  formed  plough)  and 
harrowing  forty-eight  acres  under  the  courses  of  crops  before- 
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mentioned,  is  easily  executed  by  a  pair  of  oxen,*  and  another  pair 
of  oxen  for  carrying  in  the  crops  and  drawing  out  the    manure* 
These  will  have  employment  only  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  as  the 
average  distance  of  all  parts  of  the  farm  from  the  yard  is  about 
thirty  perches.     The  land  will  always  plough  freely  when  stirred 
immediately  after  the  crops  are  removed,  save  the  wheat  stubbies, 
which,  in  a  dry  autumn,  ^v^ll  be  severe  work,  if  the  land  is  much 
disposed  to  clay.     The  wheat  being  sown  at  an  early  wesison,    the 
crop  may  be  expected  to  be  ready  to  cut  by  the  beginning  of  t.Vie 
third  or  fourtlr  week  in  August  following,  when  the  stubbles  are 
immediately  to  be  ploughed.     The  ploughing  of  the  clover  land 
commences  about  the  23d  of  August.     At  this  period  there  wiiJ 
be  two  ploughs  at  work,  with  two  oxen  in  each,  and  the  fifth  labor- 
ing ox  employed  in  drawing  the  green  clover  for  home  food,  and 
at  all  other  times  he  may  be  in  readiness  for  other  exig-encies, 
as  harvest-drawing,  Sec.  But  should  the  wheat  stubbles  prove  very 
stiff,  so  as  to  require  the  united  force  of  three  or  four  oxen  to 
plough  it,  the  additional  strength  must  be  made  good,  by  the  four 
years  old  ox,  and  if  necessary,  by  one  of  the  three  years  old  oxen 
classed  among  the  younger  stock;  however,  in  this  case  of  stiff 
wheat  stubbles,  and  this  only,  there  will  such  strength  be  required 
for  one  ploughing  of  twelve  acres,  as,  in  all  other  circumstances, 
two  oxen  will  perfonn  the  work  better  than  a  greater  number. 
The  oxen,  both  in  plough  and  harrow,  should  be  guided  by  reins, 
the  man  with  the  harrow  (as  well  as  the  ploughman)  takes  his 
place  behind,  wh§re  he  can  view  the  working  of  the  harrow  to 
more  advantag^c,  and  be  at  hand  to  disengage  it  when  necessary. 

This  land,  being  all  of  a  good  quality,  is  appropriated  to  more 
valuable  purposes  than  that  of  growing  trees,  as  it  is  observed 
that  planting  can  be  only  profitable  on  rocky  lands,  or  on  those  in- 
accessible to  the  plough,  or  on  barren  heathy  mount^ns. 

There  are  several  useful  crops  that  are  not  mentioned  here; 
viz.  oats,  Rax,  beans,  peas,  Sec.  as  the  arrangement  is  drawn  up 
in  the  present  form  to  avoid  prolixity. 

JOHN  HAMILTON. 

Dublin^  May  1,  1798. 

«  Mr  Boys  mentions,  that  on  the  31st  of  May,  being  at  Bradfield,  (Mr. 
Young's  farm)  he  saw  "  A  pair  of  stout  oxen  turning  in  manure  for  cab- 
baj:,a's,  with  a  Suffolk  plough  driven  by  the  ploughman  wiiii  reins:  a  Mtijf 
soil  t  urncd  in  a  great  depth ;  a  Sussex,  or  Weald  of  Kent  farmer,  must  have 
ai  least  ci^ht  oxen,  and  perhaps  a  horse  or  two,  with  two  driven  to  perform 
this  operation,  and  not  plough  much  more  in  a  given  time,  than  Mr.  Young 
docs  with liis  fnan  and  a  pair  oj  oxen** 
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FOR    THE    HALCYON    LUMINARY. 
THE  MUSE. 

Fatigued  with  toils,  from  war's  alarms 

I  bent  my  weary  way ; 
I  sought  the  grove  (where  nature's  charm& 
Lessen  the  soldier's  cumbrous  arms) 

To  wait  returning  day. 

Pure  as  the  silver  ray  of  light, 

The  evening  breezes  blew  ; 
Soft  as  the  warbler's  notes  at  night, 
And  clear  as  crystal  to  the  sight, 

Fell  the  reviving  dew. 

Enchanted  with  this  rural  scene, 

I  sought  the  mountain  top; 
I  roved,  I  viewed  the  sky  serene, 
A  The  forests  brown,  the  valleys  green, 
^ut  knew  not  where  to  stop. 

Thence  I  beheld  that  orb  of  lights 

I  saw  night's  stately  queen. 
Whose  rays  dispel  the  gloom  of  night,     ' 
And  guide  the  traveller  aright 

Across  the  lonely  green. 

I  heard  the  silver  stream  that  flows 

Deep  in  the  silent  vale; 
Led  by  a  sound  that  sweetly  rose, 
(A  vDice  that  dissipates  all  woes) 
I  sought  the  lonely  dale. 
Vo*.  I.  20  .V#.  1 1 
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I  saw  by  Luna's  pallid  beam, 

Reposed  beneath  the  plain; 
The  MuaVf  beside  the  rippling  streaiDj 
Who,  driven  there  by  grief  extreme^ 

Poured  forth  this  plaintive  ^strain ; 

<'  Loud  rung  the  war-trump''8  thnUing  sound. 

The  eagle  proudljr  rose ; 
The  flag,  displayed  on  yonder  gFOundy 
Invites  the  brave  to  vally  roundy 

And  wake  from  their  repose. 

**  My  only  hope,  obliged  to  go, 

In  battle  to  appear. 
Must  hurl  destruction  on  the  foe, 
Or  &11  beneath  the  deadly  blow. 

In  spite  of  shield  and  spear. 

^  Then  must  my  harp  remain  unstrung. 

Whose  once  melodious  lays, 
Around  these  hills  so  sweetly  rung, 
When  he  awoke  the  song,  and  sung 

Like  bards  of  ancient  days. 

<<  In  vain  are  all  the  forests  green. 

The  fields  are  gay  in  vain ; 
He  is  not  here  to  paint  the  scene 
.  To  celebrate  the  sky  serene 
Impending  o'er  this  plain. 

^  The  brilliant  chariot  of  day 

Adorned  the  eastern  skies,  -— 

When  from  these  groves  he  bent  his  way,  ^ 

And  joined  the  warriors  bold  and  gay, 

Unknown  to  grief  and  sighs. 

^  I  saw  the  sun's  refulgent  rays, 

Rise  from  their  armor  bright, 
As  from  that  gem  which  ne'er  decays, 
I  saw  in  one  continued  blaze ' 

The  sparkling,  dazxling  light. 
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<<  As  if  a  thousand  moons  should  gleani) 

At  the  pale  noon  of  night, 
And  shed,  upon  this  silent  stream. 
At  once,  their  most  resplendent  beam 

And  form  one  stream  of  light. 

<<  Ere  he  return  to  this  gay  plain. 

Whence  he  by  force  was  wrung, 
A  worthy  theme  may  he  obtain 
Strike  on  my  harp  a  noble  strain, 

So  long  untouched,  unstrung.''  LEI  NAD. 


FOR  THE  LUMINARY. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  RELIGION  COMPARED  WITH  WORLDLY 

PLEASURES. 

Blest  be  the  hour  when  first  I  felt 

Religion's  peaceful  sway ; 
When  first  I  knew  my  bosom  melt, 
When  first  my  hopes  on  Jesus  dwelt, 

When  first  I  lov'd  to  pray. 

Ah  !  what  are  all  the  boasted  joys, 

The  flattering  world  afford  ;" 
They  seem  to  me  like  children's  toys, 
All  gaudy  show  and  empty  noise, 

With  cares  and  sorrows  stbred. 

View  yon  poor  soul  whose  tottering  frame 

Seems  hovering  o'er  the  grave. 
Insatiate  still,  more  gold  to  gain ; 
He  wrongs  the  poor  and  blasts  his  fame, 

Peace,  he  can  never  have. 

Nor  is  that  anxious  man  snore  wise. 

Who  wastes  with  care  his  day ; 
For  titled  greatness  vainly  sighs, 
Should  he,  when  aged,  gain  the  prize, 

Death  hurries  him  away. 

That  careless,  sensual,  grovelling  soul; 

Immers'd  in  guilty  joys, 
If  thoughts  of  God  his  mind  control; 
He  drowns  them  in  the  fatal  bowl, 

Which  health  and  90ul  destroys. 
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Ah!  why  will  thoughtless  mortals  strayi 

From  where  true  pleasures  flow. 
Why  'midst  the  blaze  of  gospel  day, 
Why  flee  religion's  pleasant  way, 
And  crowd  the  paths  of  woe. 

With  grateful  love  my  breast  shall  glow, 

And  praise  my  tongue  employ, 
For  aii  the  peaceful  joys  I  know. 
But  more  for  hopes  1  feel  below, 
Of  heavenly  bliss  and  joy. 


M.  A.  W. 


£0R  THE  HALCYON  LUMINARY. 

THE  HONEY-MOON. 

When  Mart  first  my  love  inspired, 

I  thought  her  smiles  the  hei'ght  of  bliss, 
Each  winning  grace  by  turns  admired, 

And  tasted  rapture  in  a  kiss. 
When  mine,  how  swift  the  moments  flew. 
No  thought  of  care  my  bosom  knew ; 
Ah  !  tell  me  not  I  boast  too  soon— 
I  know  *twas  then  the  Honet-Moon. 

So  tender  was  my  Mart's  love. 
For  me  was  every  gentle  care ; 
And  pure  the  joy  to  me  would  prove. 

Reflected  from  my  charming  fair. 
And  though  four  weeks  had  swiftly  past. 
Each  gave  improvement  to  the  last, 
And  mutual  love  called  down  a  boon 
From  Heaven— a  tecond  Hovet-Moov, 

My  Mart  long  has  blest  my  arms, 
As  good,  as  gentle,  and  as  kind ; 
Her  cheek  retains  its  wonted  charms. 

And  richer  beauties  grace  her  mind. 
Kind  Heaven !  O  grant  my  fervent  prayer, 
These  blessings  unimpaired  to  share ; 
While  harmony's  unvaried  tune, 
Makes  every  month  a  Honrt-Moon. 
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^  But,  alas !  what  is  taste  !  A  disease  of  the  mind. 
Though  seductive,  infirm — and  though  prais-u,  undefined ; 
•Tis  a  whim — ^a  mere  shadow — a  changelings— a  gleam — 
Still  it  mocks  what  we  would,  like  the  bliss  of  a  dream." 


REPUTATION. 

Reputation  cannot  be  too  inviolably  guarded.  The  world  is 
naturally  censorious.  Even  to  claims  on  its  approbation  the  most 
dignified  and  deserving,  it  yields  a  reluctant  sanction  ;  and  con- 
signs to  a  rash  infamy  the  name  which  chance  or  imprudence  has 
rendered  questionable.  Nor  is  the  prejudice  of  character  a  frail 
or  fugitive  impression.  It  is  the  foster  child  of  envy ;  it  finds 
advocates  in  all  the  jealousies  of  emulation,  and  is  nourished  into 
maturity  by  the  self  consoling  fiend  of  undetected  crime. 

They  certainly  mistake  the  character  of  mankind  widely,  who 
trust  in  after-professions  of  reformation,  as  passports  to  the  forfeit- 
ed confidence  of  society.  A  thousand  deeds  of  honor  and  of 
justice ;  a  thousand  protestations  of  penitence,  can  scarce  oblite- 
rate the  memory  of  a  single  crime.  Extravagant  professions 
naturally  induce  suspicions  of  insincerity.  Repentance,  to  be  ge- 
nuine, must  be  secluded.  Mankind,  therefore,  view  the  crime  in 
its  utmost  enormity  and  extent;  magnified  by  ignorance,  and  ex- 
aggerated by  envy ;  but  they  witness  not  the  secret  tears  of  ex- 
piation, nor  listen  to  the  sighs  of  agonizing  remorse.  B. 

DUELLING. 

Macklin  once  undertook  in  a  lecture,  at  his  school  of  oratory, 
to  show  the  cause  of  duelling  in  Ireland ;  and  why  it  was  much 
more  the  practice  of  that  nation  than  any  other.  In  order  to  do 
this  in  his  own  way,  he  began  with  the  earliest  part  of  the  Irish 
history,  as  it  respected  the  customs,  the  education,  and  the  animal 
spirits  of  the  inhabiunts;  and  after  getting  as  far  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  again  proceeding,  when  Foote,  who 
was  present,  spoke  to  order.  <^  Well,  sir ;  what  have  you  to  say 
upon  this  subject  ?"  <^  Only  to  crave  a  little  attention,  sir,  (says 
Foote  with  much  seeming  modesty)  when  I  think  I  can  settle  this 

point  in  a  few  words." **  Well,  sir,  go,  on." **  Why,  then, 

sir,"  says  Foote,  «  to  begin,  what  o'clock  is  it  F"—^*  O'clock!" 
says  Macklin,  <^  what  has  the  clock  to  do  with  a  dissertation  on 
duelling  ?"——><<  Pray)  sir,"  says  Foot^,  <*  be  pleased  to  answer  my 
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question.*'  Macklin,  on  this,  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  reported  the 
hour  to  be  half  past  ten.     "  Very  well,"  says  Foote  ;  "  about  this 
time  of  the  night,  every  gentleman  in  Ireland,   that  can  possibly 
afford  it,  is  in  his  third  bottle  of  claret,  consequently  is  in  a    fair 
way  of  getting  drunk  ;  from   drunkennets  firoceeds   quarrcUing^ 
and  from    quarrelling   duelling;  and  so   there's  an  end   af  the 
chapter."    The  company  seemed  fully  satisfied  with  this  abridg- 
ment ;  and  Macklin  shut  up  his  lecture  for  that  evenmg  in  g^reat 
dudgeon. 

INTEMPERANCE. 
Intemperance  drives  wit  out  of  the  head,  money  out  of  the 
pocket,  wine  out  of  the  bottle,  elbows  out  of  the  coat,  and  health 
out  of  the  body. 

While  Petrarch  was  most  indefatigably   employed  upon    his 
epic   poem  of  "  Africa,"  his  patron,    the   bishop  of  Cavaillon, 
fearing  that  his  close  application  would  destroy  his  health,  which 
appeared  to  him  already  injured,  came  one  day  and  asked  him  for 
the  key  of  his  library.     Petrarch,  not  aware  of  his  intention,  g^ave 
it  him  immediately.      The  bishop,  after  having  locked  up  his 
books  and  papers,  said  to  him,  <'  I  command  you  to  remain  ten 
days  without  reading  or  writing."     Petrarch  obeyed,  but  it  was 
with  extreme  reluctance.     The  first  day  that  he  passed  after  this 
interdiction,   appeared  to   him  longer  than  a  year;  the  second 
he  had  a  violent  headache  from  morning  to  night ;  and  on  the 
third  he  felt  some  symptoms  of  a  fever.   The  bishop,  touched  with 
his  condition,  restored  to  him,  in  the  same  moment,  his  key  and 
his  health. 

DELINEATION  OF  A  PERSON  DESTINED  FOR  IjONG  UFE. 

[5y  Dr.  Hufeland.'] 

He  has  a  well  proportioned  stature,  without,  however,  being 
too  tall.  He  is  rather  of  the  middle  size,  and  somewhat  thick- 
set. His  complexion  is  not  too  florid ;  at  any  rate,  too  much  rud- 
diness in  youth  is  seldom  a  sign  of  longevity.  His  hair  ap- 
proaches  rather  to  the  fair  than  the  black ;  his  skin  is  strong,  but 
not  rough ;  his  head  is  not  too  big  ;  he  has  large  veins  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  his  shoulders  are  rather  round  than  flat  His  neck 
is  not  too  long ;  his  belly  does  not  project ;  and  his  jtiands  are 
large,  but  not  too  deeply  cleft.    His  foot  is  rather  thick  than  long ; 
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and  his  legs  are  firm  and  round.  He  has  also  a  broad  arched 
chest ;  a  strong  voice,  and  the  faculty  of  retaining  his  breath  for  a 
long  time  without  difficulty.  In  geneml  there  is  a  complete  har- 
mony in  all  his  parts.  His  senses  are  good,  but  not  too  delicate ; 
his  pulse  is  slow  and  regular. 

His  stomach  is  excellenti  his  appetite  good,  and  his  digestion 
easy.  The  joys  of  the  table  are  to  him  of  importance ;  they  tune 
his  mind  to  serenity,  and  his  soul  partakes  in  the  pleasure  which 
they  communicate.  He  does  not  eat  merely  for  the  sake  of  eat- 
ing ;  but  each  meal  is  an  hour  of  daily  festivity  ;  a  kind  of  delight 
attended  with  this  advantage,  in  regard  to  others,  that  it  does  not 
make  him  poorer,  but  richer.  He  eats  slowly,  and  has  not  too 
much  thirst.  Too  great  thirst  is  always  a  sign  of  rapid  self-con- 
sumption. 

In  genera],  he  is  serene,  loquacious,  active,  susceptible  of  joy,- 
love  and  hope ;  but  insensible  to  the  impressions  of  hatred,  anger^ 
and  avarice.  His  passions  never  become  too  violent  or  destruc- 
tive. If  he  ever  gives  way  to  anger,  he  experiences  rather  an 
useful  glow  of  warmth,  an  artificial  and  gentle  fever,  without  an 
overflowing  of  the  gall.  He  is  also  fond  of  employment,  particu- 
larly calm  meditation  and  agreeable  speculations — is  an  op- 
timist, a  friend  to  nature  and  domestic  felicity — has  mo  thirst 
after  honors  and  riches,  and  banishes  all  thoughts  of  to-morrow. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  most  sermons  had  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or 
sixty  particulars.  There  is  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Lye*s,  an  English 
clergyman,  on  the  first  of  Corinthians,  the  terms  of  which  he  says 
I  shall  endeavor  clearly  to  explain.  This  he  does  in  thirty  par- 
ticulars, for  the  fixing  of  it  on  a  right  basis ;  and  then  adds  fifty-six 
more  to  explain  the  subject.  What  makes  it  the  more  astonish- 
ing is,  his  introduction  to  all  these  fiarticulara.  It  runs  thus, 
^<  Having  beaten  u/i  and  levelled  our  vfay  to  the  text,  I  shall  not 
Stand  to  ahred  the  words  into  any  unnecessary  parts,  but  shall  ex- 
tract out  of  them  such  an  observation^  as  I  conceive  strikes  a  full 
Ught  to  the  mind  of  man ! 

A  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  was  lately  complaining 
that  from  the  ignorance  and  inattention  of  his  officers,  he  was 
obliged  to  do  the  whole  duty  of  the  regiment.  <<  I  am  (said  he) 
my  own  captain,  my  own  lieutenant,  my  own  comet/'— ^<  And 
your  own  trumfietcr^  I  presume,"  said  a  lady  present. 
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Lord  Mansfield  being  willing  to  save  a  man  that  had  stolen  a 
watch,  directed  the  jury  to  bring  it  in  value  ten  pence.  **  Tea 
pence !  my  lord,"  says  the  prosecutor,  ^  why  the  very  fashion  o£ 
it  cost'  me  fifty  shillings."  <<  Perhaps  so,"  replied  his  lordship, 
*^  but  we  are  not  to  hang  a  man  for  fashion's  sake." 

INSTBCCnVE  ANECDOTE  OP  L£OKAItDO  DA  VINCL 

'*  By  heaven,  and  not  a  master,  tau^^bt" 

When  Leonardi  da  Vinci  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  ¥rancis   tlic 
first,  actuated  by  that  instinctive  reverence  which  great  minds  in- 
variably feel  for  each  other,  visited  him  in  his  chamber.      An  at- 
tendant informing  the  painter  that  the  king  was  come  to  enquire 
after  his  health,    he  raised  himstilf  fix>m  the  pillow ;  a   lambent 
beam  of  gratitude  for  the  honor,  lighted  upon  his   eyes,  and    he 
made  an  effort  to  speak.      The  exertion  was  loo  much,  he  fell 
back ;  and  Francis  stooping  to  support  him,  this  great  artist  ex- 
pired in  his.  arms.     Affected  with  the  awful  catastrophe,  the  king 
heaved  a  sigh  of  sympathetic  sorrow,   and  left  the  bed-chamber 
in  tears.      He  was  immediately  surrounded  tiy  a  crowd  of  those 
kind-hearted  nobles,  who  delight  in  soothing  the  sorrows  of  a  so* 
vereign ;  .and  one  of  them  entreating  him  not  to  indulge  his  grief^ 
added,  as  a  consolatary  reflection,  "  consider,  sire,  this  man  was 
but  a  painter!"—"  I  do,"  replied  the  monarch, and  I  at  the  same 
time  consider,  that  though  as  a  king  I  could  make  a  thousand 
such  as  you,   the  Deity  alone  can  make  such  a  painter  as  Leo- 
nurdo  da  Vinci." 

The  Rev.  J.  Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Manchester,  and  the  au- 
thor of  many  other  valuable  works,  died  lately  at  his  rectory  in 
Cornwall.  The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  this  virtuous 
character:  He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  Gibbon,  that  the  man- 
uscript of  the  first  volume  of  The  Decline  and  Fall  <if  the  Roman 
Emfiire  was  submitted  to  his  inspection.  But  what  was  his  sur- 
prise, when,  as  he  read  the  same  volume  in  print,  that  chapter, 
which  has  been  so  obnoxious  to  the  Christian  world,  was  then  first 
introduced  to  his  notice !  That  chapter  Gibbon  had  suppressed 
in  the  MS.  overawed  by  Mr.  Whitaker's  high  character,  and  afraid 
of  his  censure. 

/  The  soul  and  body  are  like  two  enemies,  who  cannot  quit  each 

other ;  like  two  friends,  who  cannot  bear  each  other ;  they  are 
fastened  by  the  strongest  tie,  and  yet  are  often' in  direct  op- 
position^ 
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[/«  continuation  from  page  484.^ 

Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness^  and  all  thingn 
•hall  be  added  unto  you.    Matt,  vi.  33. 

It  ought  not  again  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  that  Jesu& 
Christ  speaks  of  the  Patriarchs  Abraham^  laaacy  and  Jacobs  in  their 
repreaentative  cYiZv\xcX^v%  as^jr^^ivt  of  Himself,  where  He  describes 
the  blessedness  of  his  kingdon,  by  Bitting  dovm^  with  those  piou^ 
•lathers  of  the  iTewish  people;  and  in  another  place,  by  lying  in  the 
kosom  of  one  of  them,  as  Lazarus  is  described  in  the  parable, 
where  it  is  written,  that  when  he  died,  "  He  was  carried  by  the 
mngeU  into  Abraham's  bosom  ;"t  For  where  could  be  the  blessedness 
which  the  Saviour  intended  to  express,  if  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  nothing  more  had  been  meant  thaiithe  society  and  friendship 
of  those  three  men  f  The  bliss  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  is  assuredly 
a  heavenly  and  spiritual  bliss,  derived  from  the  love  of  the  Divins 
Sovereign,  and  from  mutual  love ;  and  consequently  it  would 
never  have  been  figured  and  expressed  by  the  association  of  mere 
human  beings,  unless  they  had  been  intended  to  represent  that 
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BEST  OF  Beings,  the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  the   uiUTers^ 
Vfhosc  Divine  mercy,  and  love,  and  wisdom,  is  alone  the  source  of 
a  solid  and  satisfactory  joy  to  His  penitent  children.     To  the  same 
purpose,  it  is  plain  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  that  David  was  intended  to  refireaent  Jesvs  Cm rist, 
since  numberless  things  are  spoken  of  that  king  of  Israel,  throug^h- 
out  the  Sacred  Rtccrds,  and  especially  in  the  book  of  Psalm Sy 
which  cannot  be  supposed  in  any  sense  to  apply  to  him,  UQless  the 
application  be  made  to  his ^^^ura/ivf  and  refirc*entaeive  cha,ra,cter. 
And  let  any  one  read  with  due  attention  the  blessing  with  inrliich 
Jacob  blessed  his  sons,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  49th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  also  the  blessings  pronounced  by  Moses   on    the 
twelve  tribes,  as  recorded  in  the  33d  chapter  of  DenteronomT',  and 
then  say,  yrhciher  he  conceives  it  possible   that   those  blessings 
could  be  applied,  in  any  satisfactory  sense  and  meaning'  whsttso^ 
ever,  to  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  the  twelve  tribes,  only  so  far   sls 
they  were  refirescntativcj  both  generally  and  individually,  of  those 
tpiritual  and  eternal  principles  from  Jesus  Christ,  which  consti- 
tute at  once  His  word.  His  kingdom,  and  His  church.     Let  him 
read  also  the  beginning  of  the  11 4th  Psalm,  where  it  is  written, 
"  W/ien  Israel  went  out  of  Egytitythe  houae  of  Jacob  from  a  fieo/ilc 
of  strange  language^  Judah  was  hia  sanctuary^  and  Israel  Ais  do^ 
minion,"  and  then  say,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  Judah  being  the 
sanctuary,  and  Israel  the  dominion  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Ja- 
cob, unless  something  more  be  meant  by  Judah  and  Israel}  than 
the  mere  tribes  so  denominated  ? 

Was  any  further  evidence  necessary  in  confirmation  ol  iht^  po- 
sition here  intended  to  be  established,  it  might  be  sought  for,  and 
successfully,  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  who  declares  expreaaly 
concerning  some  historical  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  GenesiSf 
that  they  are  an  allegory^*  in  other  words,  that  they  involve 
an  internal  sense  and  meaning  distinct  from  the  letter  ;  and  who 
instructs  us  also,  that  the  events  which  attended  the  joumeyings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
typeayi  for  so  the  original  term  tufioiy  which  we  render  maam/UeSf 
ought  to  have  been  expressed.  The  same  Apostle  again,  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  manifestly  considers  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  rituals  in  the  same  instructive  point  of  view,  as  must  be 
plain  to  every  reader,  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  pursue  the  edifying 
and  interesting  chain  of  reasomng  which  distinguishes  that  £pis<- 
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tie.  And  it  is  well  known,  that,  directed  by  such  an  example,  and 
supported  by  such  authority,  the  primitive  fkthers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  who  were  most  celebrated  for  their  piety  and  learning, 
cherished  the  same  spiritual  ideas  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  as  may  be  seen  more  especially  in  the  writings  pf  Je- 
rome, Ambrose,  Amobius,  Cassiodore,  Hilary,  Prosper,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  and  TertuUian.  Thus,  as  the  Right  Rev.  Author 
above  quoted^  expresses  it,  "  They  are  unexcefitionable  nvitnessea 
to  U9  of  this  matter  of  fact  ^  that  9uch  a  spiritual  method  of  ex- 
pounding the  Scri/iturea  did  universally  /irevail  in  the  Church  from 
the  beginning.^*  And  although  some  of  them  might  possibly  fall  into 
extravagancies  in  their  mode  of  interpretation,  and  might  lament, 
as  one  of  them  (Jerome)  is  reported  to  have  done,  that  in  thefer- 
Tfors  of  a  youthful  fancy  they  had  sfiiritualized  what  they  had  not 
understood^  yet  this  is  no  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  thing 
kself ;  it  is  only  a  proof,  amongst  many  others,  that  the  best  of  men, 
through  a  blind  and  misguided  zeal,  may  occasionally  be  mistaken  ; 
and  is  therefore  a  reason,  not  why  we  should  cease  to  look  for  a 
afiiritual  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Records,  but  only  why  we 
should  seek  and  pray  more  earnestly  for  a  pure  light,  and  sure 
guidance,  to  direct  us  in  our  interpretations. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that,  according  to  the  above 
views  of  the  subject,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  conceiving,  at  first  sight, 
how  historical  occurrences,  consistently  with  human  freedom,  could 
have  been  so  directed  and  over-ruled  by  the  Almighty,  as  to  be 
made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  bearing  testimony  to  higher 
things,  by  pointing  to  the  Gbeat  Redeemer  and  His  kingdom, 
and  thus,  in  their  significative  Qx\dfgurative  character,  manifesting 
and  expressing  the  sfiiritual  things  of  that  kingdom.  But  this 
difficulty  vanishes  at  once,  if  it  be  considered  what  and  whose  that 
wisdom  was,  which  was  concerned  in  such  contrivance  and  direc- 
tion. For,  as  the  pious  and  Right  Rev.  Commentator  on  the 
Psalms  excellently  observes  on  this  occasion,  **  The  great  Disfio* 
ser  ofeventsy  known  unto  whom  are  all  Ills  works  from  the  begin* 
fling  to  the  end  qf  time^  was  able  to  effect  this  ;  and  the  Scripture 
allegories  are  therefore  equally  true  in  the  letter^  and  tn  the  spirit 
of  them,'**  It  must,  therefore,  be  for  ever  lamented  by  every  lover 
of  piety  and  learning,  that  a  writer,  whose  talents  and  erudition 
have  both  commanded  and  secured  the  respect  of  the  Christian 
irorld,  should  be  betrayed  into  the  unguarded  assertion,  that  in 

*  9ec  Preface  to  the  Psahns,  p.  37- 
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respect  to  the  Mosaic  history,  the  mhole  must  be  allegorieal  or  th^ 
vfhole  literal  ;*  For  why  might  not  the  whole  be  at  once  both  ^  In 
other  words,  where  could  be  the  dii&culty  for  an  infinite  wisdom^ 
so  to  plan,  and  so  to  record  historical  facts,  that  they  may  be  true 
both  ii)  their  literal  and  in  their, ai^nt/Scafivr  sense,  and  thus,  whilst 
they  are  real  events,  which  really  happened  amongst  men, 
may  point  to,  and  serve  to  record  the  unsearchable  wisdom,  and 
unutterable  mercy,  of  the  Great  Creator  and  Redeemer,  in 
the  divine  and  spiritiual  administration  of  His  Church  and  king-> 
dom? 

{To  be  continued,') 
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C Continued  from  fiage  AST, J 

jiHJSUERUSy  father  of  Darius  the  Mede.  The  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia  signify  those  in  the  church  who  are  in  faith 
derived  from  charity ;  while  the  kings  of  Graecia  denote  those 
who  are  in  faith  separate  from  charity. 

jtHJZy  king  of  Judah,  denotes  idolatrous  worship,  destructive 
of  the  celestial  church. 

jtHJZUHy  son  of  Ahab,  and  king  of  Israel,  represents  idola- 
trous worship  destructive  of  the  sfiiritual  church. 

jiHIEZERy  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  (Num.  1.  12.)  signifies 
a  primary  truth  derived  from  charity  in  the  first  state  of  regene- 
ration. Dan  is  the  first  state  of  one  about  to  be  regenerated,  but 
the  ultimate  or  last  of  him  who  is  regenerated. 

jiHIHUDj  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  (Num.  xxxiv.  27.) 
denotes  the  perception  of  blessedness  in  the  inivrnalj  and  its  cor- 
respondent delight  of  the  affections  of  good  and  truth  in  the 
external, 

AHIJAHy  as  a  prophet,  (1  Kings,  Chap.  xi.  39,  Chap.  xii.  Chap, 
xiv.   2,  4,   6.   Chap.  xv.  27.)  represents  the  divine  truth  of  the 

WORD. 

AHIKAMy  (Jer.  xxvi.  24.)  the  small  remains  of  truth  in  the 
vastated  church,  previous  to  its  absolute  and  total  destruction. 
Ahikam  prevented  the  people  from  putting  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
to  death,  by  which  was  signified  that  the  word  was  not  yet  totally 
falsified,  and  consequently  that  the  Lord  had  not  yet  entirely  de- 
parted from  that  church. 

*  See  Maurice's  Histof}',  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
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AHIMAAZy  one  in  Naptbali,  (I  Kings  iv.  15.)  has  respect  to 
temptations,  as  every  person  belonging  to  that  tribe  is  significative 
of  something  relating  thereto. 

AHIMAJ^^  one  of  the  children  'of  Anak,  (Num.  xiii.  22.  and 
Judges  i.  10.)  signifies  dire  persuasions  of  what  is  false. 

AHIMELECHy  as  a  priest,  represents  the  Lord  as  to  the  good 
of  k>ve  and  charity. 

AHIKOAM^  the  wife  of  Saul,  denotes  the  aiFection  of  that  di- 
Tine  truth  which  Saul,  as  a  king,  represented. 

AHlOy  one  of  the  drivers  of  the  cart  that  bare  the  ark  of  God. 
denotes  instruction  from  the  word.  Uzzah^  his  companion,  who 
vas  slain  for  touching  the  ark,  represents  one  who  instructs  from 
«e^f-derived  intelligence,  and  not  from  the  Lord. 

AHIRAy  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Naptbali,  a  primary  truth  opera- 
tive in  temptations. 

AHISAMACHy  that  afiiritual  good  which  is  immediately  pro- 
ductive of  the  good  and  truth  of  faith  as  existing  in  the  ultimates 
of  Heaven. 

AHISHARy  steward  of  Solomon's  household,  signifies  the  ex^ 
temal  church  respectively  to  the  internal,  Solomon  represents 
the  Lord,  his  house  the  internal  church,  and  his  steward  the  ex- 
ternal church,  or  the  administration  of  its  outward  rites  and  cere- 
monies. 

AHITHOP HELy  counsellor  of  king  David,  and  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  him  in  favor  of  Absalom,  denotes  reasonings 
fram  the  natural  man,  which  oppose  the  perception  of  divine  truth 
in  the  interior  rational  principle. 

AHLABy  a  city  of  the  Canaanites,  (Judges  i.  31.)  by  whom  is 
signified  evil  in  the  external  man.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city 
Ahlab  in  particular  denote  those  hereditary  evils  and  falses,  which 
oppose  the  conjunction  of  the  internal  and  external  man,  and  the 
beatitude  thence  arising.  The  reason  of  this  signification  is,  be- 
cause the  tribe  of  Asher  denotes  that  state  of  the  church  in  man, 
or  of  his  regeneration,  which  is  attended  with  a  beatitude  and  de- 
light corresponding  to  the  happiness  of  eternal  life ;  and  it  is  said 
in  the  chapter  above  quoted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ahlab  were 
hot  driven  out  by  Asher,  but  the  Asherites  dwelt  among  the  Ca- 
naanites. 

AHOLAHy  or  OnoLAHy  denotes  the  sfiiritual  church  per- 
verted. Samaria  is  Aholahy  and  Jerusalem  is  Aholibahy  Ezech. 
xxiii.  4. 
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AHOLIABy  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  (Exod.  xxxi.  6.)  signifies 
those  who  are  in  the  good  and  truth  of  faith,  like  the  angels  of  the 
first  or  lowest  Heaven. 

AHOLIBAH^  or  Oholibahj  the  celestial  church  perverted  ; 
wherefore  she  is  called  Jerusalem,  while  her  sister  Aholah  is 
called  Samaria. 

AHOLIBAMAHy  or  Obolibauae^  (one  of  Esau's  wives,  or 
rather  one  of  his  women,  Gen.  xxxvi.  2.)  signifies  the  affection 
of  apparent  truth,  which  is  first  conjoined  to  natural  good,  repre- 
sented by  Esau. 

AI^  or  Hai^  (Gen.  xiii.  3.)  signifies  the  knowledges  of  worldly 
things. 

AIDy  in  a  supreme  sense,  signifies  the  mercy  and  presence  o£ 
the  Lord.  In  an  inferior  sense,  it  denotes  aiJ  the  means  conducive 
to  salvation.  The  knowledges  of  things  good  and  true  are  Instru- 
mental a\dB^  without  which  man  cannot  be  regenerated.  Aid  also 
denotes  man's  proprium,  as  in  Gen.  ii.  18. 

AILING^  grief  of  mindy  disease  of  body^  b'c.  is  a  consequence 
either  of  the  privation  of  a  person's  delight,  as  in  punishments 
and  diseases,  which  originate  in  afiiritual  and  natural  evil ;  or  of 
the  insinuation  of  a  contraiy  delight,  as  in  the  case  of  temptations, 
which  are  attended  with  extreme  anxieties  of  mind. 

AIRy  in  the  afiiritual  sense,  signifies  perception  and  thought, 
consequently  faith,  and  has  particular  relation  to  truth  in  the  un- 
derstanding; for  as  air  is  the  ultimate  or  most  dense  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  which  natural  respiration  is  effected,  so  thought 
and  faith  are  ultimate  perceptions  of  divine  truth  in  the  human 
mind,  whereby  afiiritual  respiration  is  effected.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary that  these  perceptions  of  the  understanding,  together  with 
their  attendant  afi*ections  of  the  will,  descend  into  works  or  ac- 
tions, whensoever  it  is  possible,  for  hereby  alone  they  become 
fixed  in  man,  and  remain  as  principles  of  his  life ;  otherwise  tliey 
are  no  more  than  like  transitory  phantoms,  or  images  in  the  air. 
Such  an  image  is  faith  separate  from  good  works. 

There  are  atmospheres  in  the  afiiritual  world,  equally  as  well 
as  in  the  natural  world.  The  angels  of  the  third  or  highest  Hea- 
ven dwell  as  in  an  atherial  atmosphere,  the  angels  of  the  second 
or  middle  Heaven  as  in  an  arial  atmosphere,  and  the  angels  of  the 
first  or  lowest  Heaven  as  in  a  watery  atmosphere.  Similar  is  the 
difference  between  cclentialy  afiiritual^  and  natural. 

AJALOJSTy  the  valley  of  has  respect  to  faith.  By  the  sua 
fitandinji^  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalorii 
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Josh.  X.  13,  is  signified  the  total  vastation  of  the  church  as  to 
good  and  truth.  Such  a  circumstance,  as  the  sun  and  moon 
standing  still,  never  took  place  literally^  or  actually,  for  this 
would  have  inverted  the  whole  system  of  the  world ;'  but  it  is  a 
prophetical  relation  copied  from  the  book  of  Jasher,  wherein 
things  were  represented  under  an  historical  appearance,  which 
nevertheless  were  only  to  be  understood  sfiiritually.  Many  of  the 
other  miracles  recorded  in  the  word,  were  literally  performed| 
as  well  as  refireaentative  of  a/iiritual  things ;  but  then  they  do  not) 
like  that  of  the  sun  standing  still,  necessarily  imply  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  whole  course  of  nature,  which  could  not  but  be  attend- 
ed with  the  destruction  of  the  universe.  Still,  however,  we  are 
to  entertain  no  doubt,  but  light  from  Heaven  was  granted  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  light  aa  from  the  aun  in  Gibeon,  and  light  a« 
Jrom  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Jljalon, 

[To  be  Continued.^ 
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[Continued from pag^e  508.] 

Now,  having  thus  far  described  and  shown  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  it  must  be  manifestly  clear,  that  not  one  the  least  grain  of 
consolation,  real  comfort,  or  rest,  can  be  drawn  from  any  of  these 
doctrines ;  or  from  all  of  them  together,  by  the  sincere,  simple^ 
meek,  dove-like  principle  of  the  soul,  when  first  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  its  imprisonment  and  misery,  and  an  earnest  desire  after 
its  enlargement  and  happiness.  For  when  it  flutters  forth,  and 
flies  among  these  desolating  waves  of  error  and  falsity,  which  as 
a  mighty  torrent  or  destructive  flood,  have  deluged  the  whole 
world,  or  truth ;  it  can  find  no  stay,  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  its 
foot ;  but  on  the  contrary,  all  that  inward  anguish,  distress,  per- 
plexity, fear,  and  torment,  so  heavy  and  grievous,  the  like  of 
which  was  not  known  before,  since  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
which  we  are  told  would  possess  the  hearts  of  men  in  those  days, 
that  is,  in  that  state  of  the  church  which  was  speedily  hastening; 
even  so  great  and  grievous,  that  were  that  state  to  continue  with- 
out being  shortened,  that  is,  changed,  no  flesh  could  be  saved ; 
for  in  those  days,  or  in  that  state,  (for  days  signify  state)  no  flesh 
is,  or  can  be  saved ;  but  for  the  elect's  sake  those  days  are  short- 
ened}  that  is;  that  state  i^  changed.    The  elect  signify  tliose  whe 
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live  in  charity  with  each  other  during  their  life  in  the  world ; 

for  such  only  are  elected  to  eternal  happiness  after  death.  These 
are  the  chosen  seed,  the  true  invisible  church  of  Christ.  But  to 
return  to  the  outward  visible  church. 

We  will  mention  only  one  more  of  its  doctrines,  and  in  that    in* 
elude  ail  the  rest ;  and  that  is  salvation  by  faith  alone. 

This  doctrine  is  raised  and  built  upon  that  grand  foundation^  the 
doctrine  of  three  gbds,  and  has  spread  itself  throughout  the  whole  s 
being  almost  universal  in  the  Christian  church  (so  caUed)y  but 
most  enforced,  maintained,  and  insisted  on  in  that  part  called  Re- 
formed ;  and  is  the  principal  and  fundamental  doctrine  taught  by 
the  modem  reformers,  and  gaineth  acceptance  wherever  it  cometh  i 
and  no  wonder,  for  this  doctrine  must  be  readily  embracedt 
as  being  very  full  of  comfort  and  consolation  ;  for  as  no  comfort 
eould  be  drawn  from  any,  or  all  of  its  other  doctrines,  the  church 
could  not  have  nourished  any  children,  could  have  brought  up  no 
sons  ;  but  must  have  remained  as  a  woman  without  breasts,  whose 
offspring  perisheth  as  soon  as  brought  forth;  but  this  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  faith  alone  is  the  breasts  of  comfort  and  consolation 
(although  entirely  dry)  from  whence  her  children  draw  all  their 
nourishment,  spiritual  strength,  consolation,  and  happiness :  For 
instance : 

When  any  one  is  enabled  to  believe,  that  the  Son,  or  second 
person  in  the  Godhead,  has  suffered  and  died  in  his  stead,  to  ap« 
pease  that  anger,  wrath,  and  indignation,  which  he  has  been  told 
his  sins  had  raised  and  caused  in  the  Father,  the  first  person,  and 
to  satisfy  divine  and  infinite  justice,  all  is  well ;  the  work  is  finish- 
ed, the  man  is  saved,  or  certainly  will  be  when  he  dies,  if  he  con- 
tinues thus  to  believe. 

Again :  When  another  child  is  brought  forth,  and  is  enaWcd  to 
believe  that  he  is  one  of  those  which  were  elected  and  inevitably 
decreed  to  be  saved  in  the  covenant  between  the  three  gods,  or 
different  persons  in  the  Godhead,  this  is  salvation ;  here  likewise 
the  work  is  finished,  and  salvation  is  of  faith  alone. 

There  is  now  no  more  to  be  done  in  this  great  work,  only  that 
this  faith  be  kept  in  exercise  in  order  to  glorification ;  believing  in 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  personal  righteousness,  which,  at  the 
dissolution  of  this  earthly  body,  will,  as  a  garment,  be  put  upon  the 
soul,  to  cover  its  deformity,  and  hide  all  its  blackness,  impurity^ 
and  filthiness.  These  are  some  of  the  excellencies  of  that  faith 
now  preached.  Such  excellent  things  are  said  of  this  faith,  that 
it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Saviour  itself;  and  men  are  frequently 
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(ailed  upon  to  believe,  and  they  shall  be  freely  justified  ;  to  be* 
lieve,  and  they  shall  be  fully  sanctified ;  to  believe,  and  they  shall 
be  glorified. 

In  this  doctrine  we  are  taught,  the  Lord  God,  Creator  and  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  merited  salvation  for  his  people,  that  is,  deserved 
to  have  it  of  his  Father  for  them  ;  and  that  he  wrought  out  a  com- 
plete righteousness  (by  his  personally  fulfilling  the  law)  for  them  j 
which  the  Father  imputeth  to  all  the  elect,  or  to  all  that  lay  hold 
on  it  by  this  faith :  and  farther,  that  the  Saviour,  or  second  person^ 
purchased  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Father  for  his  people.  Now  this 
unavoidably  begets  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  one  God  purchasing  a 
second  or  another  God,  and  paying  for  him  the  price  of  his  blood 
to  a  third,  and  then  freely  giving  away  the  purchase. 

There  are  other  monstrous  opinions  and  conceptions  founded 
upon,  or  rather  generated  from  the  former  doctrines,  relating  both 
to  God  and  man,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  and  unnecessary  to 
refute :  and  I  think  it  must  be  confessed,  by  all  who  have  received 
this  doctrine,  if  they  would  speak  honestly,  that  their  conceptions 
of  the  one  God,  Lord,  and  Saviour,  are  dark,  confused,  contradictory 
strange,  low,  and  gross ;  for  we  often  hear  such  shocking  falsities 
of  the  great  Jehovah,  that  are  enough  to  make  a  wise  heathen  shud- 
der :  and  well  may  the  heathens  and  others  say,  "  The  Christiana 
are  most  ignorant  of  the  true  God  of  any  people  in  tfie  world,  for 
they  worship  three  gods." 

But  I  will  proceed  to  show  in  a  few  words,  that  the  faith  now 
preached  is  false,  consequently  no  faith  at  all.  For  the  doctrine 
ofjustification  and  salvation  by  faith  alone,  doth,  in  its  real  nature 
and  tendency,  deny  and  seclude  charity  or  love,  which  is  the  spring 
and  source  of  good  works. 

Now  the  very  essence  and  substance  of  faith  is  truth  ;  and  good 
is  the  very  essence  and  substance  of  love.  It  is  impossible  that 
truth  should  be  separated  from  good ;  for  they  are  eternally  one  : 
therefore,  that  faith,  which  is  separated  from  love  or  works  of 
charity,  is  separated  from  good ;  consequently  is  not  truth ;  it 
cannot  be  faith|  but  is  falsity,  that  is,  a  false  notion.  So  it  clearly 
followeth,  that  as  this  is  not  faith,  but  a  groundless  notion,  it  can 
produce  no  good  ;  it  serveth  only  to  quiet  present  fears  and  appre- 
hensions ;  no  substantial  good,  but  only  an  airy  shadow,  vision** 
ary  one;  no  real,  inward,  permanent  happiness;  but  all  that  it  can 
afford,  or  can  be  derived  from  it,  diifereth  as  much  from  that 
which  is  real  and  substantial,  as  the  representation  of  birds  and  fruit 
in  a  picture  differs  from  the  real  ones. 

Now  this  cannot  be  otherwise ;  for  these  false  notions  being  op- 
posite to  the  truth)  they  must  be  opposite  to  Christianity,  which 

Vol.  I.  22  ^o,  12. 
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is  the  truth,  or  in  the  truth ;  and,  accordin^^  to  tlreir  own  nature 
and  property,  are  opposite  to  all  that  is  of  truth  and  love,  and  pow- 
erfully tend  to  hinder  and  prevent  the  whole  work  of  sulvauon* 
For  they  continually  press  and  enjoin  man  to  rely  on  something 
at  a  very  great  distance^  separate  from  himself,  something:  done 
for  him  for  his  salvation,  (although  this  something  is  nothing:  but 
a  false  invention)  while  he  remains  the  very  same  creature,  un- 
changed, unsaved  ;  just  as  much  under  the  power  and  dominion 
of  evil,  as  before  he  had  these  notions. 

From  whence  it  undeniably  followeth,  that  the  preachers  of  these 
doctrines  are  totally  ignorant  of  what  salvation  is,  and  what  man  is 
to  bd  saved  from ;  and  therefore  blindly  lead  their  breUircn. 

Now  truth  itself  ass ijreth  us,  that  man's  salvation,  recovery,  or 
redemption,  is,  and  can  be,  nothing  less  than  a  new  birth,  his  be- 
ing regenerated,  which  is  the  same  as. new  created:  a  new   birth 
from  the  second  Adam ;  a  new,  holy,  spiritual  creature,  raised 
out  of,  or  generated  from,  that  incorruptible  seed  of  U\e  parskdisical 
pure  human  nature,  innate  in  every  man,  in  union  with  the  divine. 
It  is  a  recovery  of  that  pure,  perfect  humanity,  that  was  at  first 
brought  fourth  by  tlic  holy  Lord  God,  bearing  his  express  image  ; 
but  lost  at  Uie  Call,  iu  the  rubbish  of  the  &pu*it  and  life  of  this  world, 
and  in  the  predominant  propcitics  of  evil  ov  seed  of  the  serpent. 
It  is  an  inward,  neViT,  divine,  heavenly  life,  such  as  man  was  first 
created  to,  which  life  is  supplied  and  supported  by  the  Lord,  the 
bread  of  life  and  fountain  thereof.     But  this  new  divine-life  cannot 
be  raised  witliout  a  death  to,  and  loss  of,  this  outward,  selHsbj 
earthly,  fleshly  life  ;  which  he  ^ot  at  the  fall,  when  he  iost  his  di- 
vine heavenly  life;  therefore  it  is  unchangeafaiy  fixed  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  there  is  no  regaining  that  divine  heavenly  life,  with- 
out losing  this  earthly,  selfish,  beastly  life,  which  lie  must  volun- 
tarily give  up  as  he  first  chose ;  for  he  that  will  save  this  earthly 
life,  must  lose  his  heavenly  eternal  life. 

Herein  lieth  Uic  reason  and  necessity  of  all  that  self-denial  and 
mortification  which  the  gospel  enjoins,  without  which  there  is  no 
salvation.  This  beastly  nature  must  be  sacririced,  we  must  be 
crucified  in  our  fleshly,  earthly  will,  and  desire,  or  we  cannot  rise 
to  a  new  life. 

From  hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  whole  work  of  man's  salvation 
must  be  wrought  within  himself;  it  must  be  performed  in  him,, 
and  upon  him,  and  no  where  else.  From  hence  it  must  also  be 
aclf-evideAt  to  all  who  have  any  true  l^owledge  of  themselves  and 
God,  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  and  salvation  by  faith  alone,, 
i^  false,  and  no  faith  at  all.    Foe  it  not  only  tcacheth  men  ta  i^ly  on 
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*SDTnethiog  donte  without  them,  done  for  them,  and  separate  from 
them ;  but  it  plainly  and  directly  oppposeth,  hindreth,  and  prevent- 
cth,  sets  aside,  and  renders  useless,  all  repentance,  self-denial, rege- 
neration, a  new,  inward,  divine,  spiritual  nature,  from  which  arise 
■works  of  charity,  which  is  love  ;  so  that  it  opposeth  the  whole 

work  of  sanation, 

\^To  be  continued.]^ 
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DEAR     SIRj 

There  is  at  this  day,  as  you  justly  observe,  many  crying  in  - 
all  comers,  "  Lo,  here  1"  and  "  Lo,  there  1"  for  among  Christian 
sectarians,  now,  as  formerly,  each  is  desirous  to  give  to  his  own 
the  fullest  measure  of  commendation.     Some,  no  doubt,  from  very 
good  motives  ;  for  that  for  which  a  man  hath  for  a  long  time  che- 
nshed  a  preference  from  convenience  merely,  becomes,  by  force  of 
habit,  witli   him,  exclusively  good.     There  are  also  many  other 
causes,  originating  in  less  pure  motives :  there  being  with  some 
the  same  inflation  of  mind,  and  desire  of  triumph,  for  the  sake  of 
worldly  or  temporal  ends,  that  monarchs  enjoy  in   conquering 
each  other's  territories.   \Vc  are  instructed,  on  this  occasion,  how 
we  should  act:  "Go  not  forth."     It  is  certainly  a  wise  advice, 
that,  during  the  continuance  of  such  a  war  of  spiritual  elements^ 
each  man  who  has  not  made  up  his  mind  on  this  profound  subjecty 
views,  with  all  the  tranquility  possible,  the  field  of  warfare ;  trusting 
rather  to  the  cherishing  of  good  affections,  which  will  lead  him  to 
good  deeds,  than  in  rushing  into  the  contest  of  words  like   a 
horse  to  the  battle,  where  probably  he  may  be  of  more  hurt  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  than  advantage.     With  the  people  of  the    AVw 
Jeruaaltm^  no  one  can  ever  be  ashamed  of  the  Cross  of  Christ; 
for  we  find  verified,  by  the  experience  of  our  members  daily,  that, 
in  order  to  preserve  truths  from  profanation,  no  one  is  let  more 
interiorly  into  the  knowledge  of  them,  than  they  can  be  kept  therein, 
by  conformable  practice,  afterwards;  and  hence  may  be  inferred, 
a  great  and  pleasing  variety  in  the  opinions  of  its  members,  form- 
ing a  complete  harmony  of  parts,  like   the  various  members  of 
the  human  body  combined  in  one  single  subject — singular,  yet 
multiform.    In  this  way,  with  us,  each  individual  is  a  church  in  its 
least  form,  and  may  hold  communion,  through  the  means  ot  the 
ever  bkssed  word,  with   Heaven  itself.     You  niiiy    then   judije 
of  how  little  comparative  importance  we  deem  the  appV,ar.v>ri.-  <r 
the  '*outward  and  visible  sign/'  our  testimony  hCmv;  r  a!i'  •         .   ' 
Qod  than  before  men,  and  knowing  that  if  wc  i    .. 
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right,  before  Him  who  seeth  the  heart,  we  shall  be  right  be&re 
men  also.   It  is  then  of  more  importance,  indeed  of  cxcludve  im- 
portaRce,that  we  have  our  names  written  in  the  Lamb' 9  book  of  lif^'% 
rather  than  registered  in  the  archives  of  any  visible  churcli  i   for 
external  worship  is  only  the  means  of  salvation,  not  the  end.     And 
wc  praise  the  Lord,  that  this  is  not  the  only  means;  since  we  iiave 
the  printed  word,  and  at  length,  some  of  those  dimmer  twink- 
lings of  its  intellectual  quality,  suited  to  the  dull  state  of  vision  at 
this  time.     Yet  where  external  circumstances  did  fully  justify  tlio 
measure,  (and  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  carnal  zeal  of   maxk 
should  never  outstrip  the  regular  order  evident  in  Divine  things) 
the  member^  of  the  New  Jerusalem  will,  for  the  general  instruc- 
tion, enjoy  such  means  as  public  establishments  may  afford.  Until 
such    time  aud  afterwards,  it  is  surely  the  duty,  and  In  process  of 
time  will  become  a  great  pleasure,  for  every  head  of  a  family  to 
look  on  his  own  (domestics  included)  as  a  congregation  dedicated 
to  the  Most  High,  and  that  of  course,  amongst  all  the  various 
duties  and  services  which  their  temporal  condition  demands,  none 
will  hold  with  them  so  high  an  attention,  so  strict  a  reverence, 
as  the  stated  periodical  worship  of  the  family,  which  may,  though 
only  the  reading  of  a  chapter  daily,  impress  each  individual,  firmly 
with  his  continual   dependance  oa  Divine  power,  the  superior 
claims  of  Revelation,  the  keeping  up  the  tone  of  conscience  and 
self-examination,  and  preparation  for  the  opening  of  those  higher 
mysteries  of  the  internal  sense,  that  are  rather  the  lessons  of  adult 
{ige,  than  objects  of  juvenile  attention.    In  such  a  way  wiiJ  be 
prepared  suitable  materials  for  a  glorious,  visible  church. 

Those  works  entitled  Arcana  Cale8ti(if  &c.  arc,  with  us,  of  dig- 
pity  subordinate  to  the  Bible,  even  as  the  servant  is  to  his  master, 
but  not  less  in  canonical  authority.  As  the  one  is  principal,  the 
Other  is  derivative.  The  work  on  Heaven  and  Hell^  lately  re- 
published at  Baltimore,  by  Mr.  Miltenberger,  is  also  recommend- 
ed to  your  attention,  being  of  the  few  now  on  sale.  On  this  foun- 
dation hath  much  progress  been  made ;  particularly  among  the  </^{f 
ritual  minded  people  of  England,  those  doctrines  being  taught  in 
her  established  churches  in  many  instances.  The  writer  having 
lately  perused  the  notes  in  the  Bible  publishing  at  this  time  by 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  l.  l.  d.  of  the  Methodist  communion,  in  the  . 
ancient  languages  of  Palestine,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
Europe,  had  occasion  to  observe  how  far  a  man  may  travel,  and 
yet  bring  back  disappointment ;  for  he  makes  it  out  that  the  Devil, 
or  Berficnt^  who  tempted  Eve,  was  an  Ourang-Outang  1 !  When 
|.l)ou^an0s  of  illiterate  metho^sts  of  the  i^^ew  Jerusalein,  who  \i^ 
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visited  Jacob's  well,  in  the  midst  of  Samaria,  and  there  found  liv- 
ing water,  could  have  informed  Dr.  Clarke,  that  this  serpent  is 
allegorically  meant  to  represent  the  sensual  part  of  man's  nature, 
overpowering  his  sfiiritual  part,  and  thereby  inducing  the  fall. 

There  is  at  this  time  many  pious  young  clergymen  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  internal  word,  who  will,  in  good  time,  gird 
on  the  two  edged  sword.  We,  as  trumpeters  on  the  Walls  of 
Zion,  make  known  to  an  evil  world,  the  coming  of  oar  Lord,  that 
wedding  garments  may  be  ready,  the  lamps  well  supplied  with 
oil,  trimmed  and  burning,  as  ye  know  not  the  hour  when  your 
hearts,  individually,  will  be  visited.  If  they  are  swept  clean  from 
self-love,  and  garnished  with  innocence,  he  wiU  dwell  with  you; 
but  if  not,  surely  you  will  be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness,  where 
there  is  weeping  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

MENTOR. 
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There  is  one  true  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  self-existing 
from  eternity,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time  assumed  humanity,  to 
vanquish  the  hells,  and  thereby  render  the  salvation  of  all  mankind 
possible :  and  this  divine  person  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at 
once  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  sacred  scriptures  contain  a  three-fold  sense,  natural,  spirit- 
ual, and  celestial,  in  the  latter  of  which. the  Lord  more  immedi- 
ately resides.  * 

Faith  is  to  be  directed  to  the  divine  humanity  of  the  Lord,  as 
containing  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  And  this  &ith  is  in- 
separable from  charity  towards  our  neighbor,  and  uses  or  good 
works  in  our  station. 

Man  possesses  entire  free  will  in  spiritual  as  well  as  natural 
concerns.  Repentance  consists  in  abstaining  from  evils  as  sins 
against  the  Lord.  Regeneration  is  the  act  of  the  Lord  in  co- 
operation with  man,  during  his  progressive  reformation. 

Imputation  of  good  is  from  the  Lord,  as  if  performed  by  man  of 
himself:  but  man  must  ascribe  it  to  the  Lord.  JBvil  is  imputed 
from  hell,  and  leads  to  it. 

Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  indispensible  ordinances ; 
the  first  an  external  sign  of  initiation  into  the  church,  the  latter 
into  heaven  by  the  appropriation  of  divine  good  and  truth,  of  which 
the  bread  and  wine  arc  the  material  symbols. 

The  consummation  of  the  age  is  arrived,  and  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem is  descending  out  of  heaven  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 
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TO  THE  EDITORS. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  have  been  long  waiting  to  see  some  observations,  in  your  valuable  Ma- 
gazine, on  tlie  true  nature  of  the  Soul  of  Man,  and  its  Kesurrection^  after 
death:  These  being  subjects* in  ^iiich  all  mankind  are  deeply  interested,  and 
which  are  as  little  known,  or  as  much  mistaken,  as  perhaps  any  two  in  thcio- 
logy.  As  yott  have,  however,  presented  us  nothing  on  these  very  interesting: 
Mid  important  poinU,  I  beg  leave  to  state  my  opinion,  supported  by  sucli 
proofs  as  I  can  at  this  time  conveniently  command.  The  thoughts  whM€ib  X 
am  ab.  iut  to  offer,  will,  doubtless,  be  7«rw  to  many  of  your  readers ;  but  if  tliey 
accord  with  reason  and  scripture,  they  cannot  be  new  in  themselves.  All 
that  I  request  is,  that  they  may  be  carididft/,  ratwnally,  and  acripturalfy,  con- 
■idercd,  and  sincerely  wish  tliat  they  may  be  productive  of  real  satisfaction 
and  religious  profit. 

With  respect  jo  the  Sovl  of  man  there  are  two  opinions  maintained  by  the 
chriatiau  workl :  I  mean  as  to  the  production  of  the  wui.     One  of  these    opi- 
nions is,  tliat  the  Almighty  created  and  formed  all  souls  on  the  sixth  day,  in 
which,   it  is  said,  all  creation  was  finished  -,  and,  consequently,  that  all  Souls 
have  existed  from  that  time,  although  they  have  not  been  united  with  material 
bodies.    The  other  opinion  is,  that  all  Souls  are  produced  by  traduction,  or 
from  the  parents,  in  continual  succession.    Those  who  maintain  the  former 
opinion  ground  it  upon  this  consideration,  namely,  that  God  finished  the  work 
of  creation  in  six  days  ;  tlicrcfore,  as  the  Soul  is  cheated,  all  Souls  must  have 
been  formed  within  that  time,  or  it  cannot  be  said  that  God  finished  the  work 
of  creation.      They  also  object  to  the  latter  opinion,  because,  they  say  the 
Soul  is  immortal  and  has  1  fe  in  itself^  therefore  it  cannot  be  produced  by  man. 
Now  as  to  the  notion  of  all  Souls  being  created  from  the  beginning,  it  appc^ars 
irrational  and  absurd  ;   because,  thty  must  eiiher  have  been  in  an  active  or 
inactive  state.    If  in  an  active  one,  th.n  they  are  accountable  to  God  for  all 
their  thoughts,  will,  and  purposes,  even  long  before  they  inform  pr  possess 
material  botlies  :  and  if  they  say  they  have  been  in  an  inactive  state,  that  is  to 
take  away  their  very  existence,  even  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  a  Saul  ,• 
viz.  that  it  is  a  spiritual  something,  that  has  a  will,  understanding,  thougbU 
kc.    If  tlicse  are  the  essential  properUes  of  the  Soul,  then,  they  never  can 
have  been  in  an  iruictive  state. 

If  the  Soul  be  immortal,  and  has  life  in  itself;  then,  it  cannot  come  by  tra- 
duction, because  life  is  only  communicable  from  the  source  of  life,  which  is 
God  himself..  ^ 

If  the  Soul  has  neither  form,  parts,  nor  substantiality,  then  it  is  Twthing  at 
all ;  and,  consequently,  cannot  have  life  :  for  there  can  bs  no  life  without  an 
essence  /  nor  can  tliere  be  an  essence  witliout  a  form.  And  as  the  scriptures 
neither  tell  us  that  all  Souls  were  created  in  the  beginning,  nor  that  they 
have  lite  in  themselves,  we  must  conchsde  that  tliese  opinions  are  merely 
conjectural ;  and  have  neither  reason  nor  scripture  to  support  them. 

As  to  the  Resurrection,  the  same  cloud  of  darkness  seems  to  dwell  upon 
the  liumun  mind :  for  it  is  believed,  that  wJien  the  body  dies,  the  man  is  w 
imger  a  man;  but  that  tlien  he  is  without/orm,  parts,  or  substantiality.  They 
dp  not  suppose  the  vital  spark  is  totally  extinguished  5  but  that  tlie  Soul  is 
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Without  form  or  substance,  and  that  it  is  not  a  real  man  until  the  resurrection 
of  the  earthly  body,  when  diat  vital  spark  shall  ag^in  be  united  to  it»  and  re- 
unimate  it.    This  resurrection,  it  is  imagined,  lias  never  yet  taken  place,  nor 
wUl  until  the  consummation  of  all  things ;  when  this  world  shall  be  on  fire. 
the  elements  melt,  the  sun  be  darkened,  the  stars  fall  from  heaven,  and  all 
creation  expire.    When  tills  time  w.ll  commence,  they  pretend  not  to  know  ; 
nor  b  it  expected,  perhaps,  for  some  hundreds  or  tliousands  of  years  to  come. 
If  tliis  hypothesis  be  true,  then,  all  mankind  who  have  existed  from  Adaim 
till  now  (near  six  thousand  years)  are  still  in  some  kind  of  existence,  without 
form  or  substance  ;  waiting  (and  doubtless   impatiently  waiting)  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  world,  the  resurrection  of  tlieir  bodies,  and  a  complete  state 
of  existence.   Bat  what  an  unpleasing,  what  a  melancholy  view  is  this !   What  I 
are  all  tlie  patrlarcits,  propliets,  apostles,  and  millions  of  good  men  and  wo^ 
men,  in  a  state  of  suspense  till  this  day  ?    Are  they  merely  zrial  existences, 
without  form  or  substantiality  ?    And  consequently,  incapable  of  heavenly 
joys  ?     Are  tliey  flying  about  in  the  air,  like  motes  in  the  sun-beams  ?     Or 
sleeping  away  six  thousand  years  in  unconsciousness  ?    If  so,  tlien  surely  God 
is  the  God  of  tlie  dead,  as  weU  as  of  the  living;  for  we  cannot,  with  propri- 
ety, call  tliese  living  beings.     And  upon  what  principles  of  reason  or  scrip- 
ture can  we  account  for  this  long  suspense  ?    U  it  not  wonderful,  that  the 
Ucsscd  Go  D  s'.ioulcl  suffer  his  servants  and  children  to.  remain  so  many  ages 
in  such  an  uncomfortable  state  ?     And  is  it  not  equally  strange,  that  the 
hupp.ness  of  immortal  souls — rational,  intelligent  beinga,  should  depend  upou 
the  raising  again  tliose  innumerable  particles  of  mere  dust  and  dirt,  which 
have  mixed  with  their  mother  earth  fifty  or  sixty  centuries  \    \  have,  indeed, 
heard  it  said,  that  tlicre  are  many  things  in  religion  contrary  to  rexson  :  but 
I  never  could  believe  it.    However,  if  this  be  tniCt.  I  must  acknowledge  tlicre 
are  indeed.      Smrcly,  sirs,  we  have  received  these  notions  by  tradition  ;  and 
have  not  closely  reasoned  upon  tliem,  that  we  miglit  see  their  absurdity. 
Our  blessed  Lord  tells  us,  that  the  dead  are  raised  ;  that  God  is  not  the 
-  God  of  the   dead,  but  of  the  living :  consequently,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Ja- 
cob, and  the  i*est,  are  living  men.      As  another  proof  of  tliis,  when  our 
Lord  was  transfigured  on  the  mount;  James,  Peter,  and  John  being  with 
him;  it  is  said  thitt  Moses  and  Elias  were  seen  with  tlie  Lord;  and,  also, 
that  tliey  talked  with  the  Lord  :  which  they,  assuredl)^ could  not  have  done, 
if  they  had  been  witliout/o7-m  or  atthstance ,-  or  if  they  had  not  been  liviiig'  mcn^ 
Let  us  Uten  see  if  we  cannot  find  a  more  rational  and  scriptural  idea  botii 
of  the  SoiU  and  Resurrection.    The  notion  that  all  Souls  were  created  at  first, 
is  inconsequence  of  supposing,,  that  the  Soul  has  life  in  itscff.    And  the  rea- 
son assigned  why  the  Soul  is  not  by  traduction,  or  from  the  parent,  is,  that 
m.  n  has  not  the  power  of  giving  life  or  immortality.    This  is  ceitainly  true  : 
for  no  one  can  give  life  but  Gon,  who  i&  the  fountain  and  source  of  it    lint 
the  fact  is,  that  the  Soul  haa  not  life  in  itself,  any  more  tlian  tlic  body.     It  \% 
only  an  organ,  or  spiritual  form,  receptive  of  life  from  tlie  Loud.    For  as  iRe 
body  is  so  formed  and  constituted,  as  to  be  receptive  of  animal  life;  so  the 
soul  is  so  formed  and  organized,  as  to  be  receptive  of  the  spiritual  lite  from 
the  Lord.    It  is  the  Soul  that  is  the  man,  and  it  is  in  a  human  form;  and  fronv 
hence  :t  is  that  the  body  is  in  that  form  also.    The  Soul,  therefore,  being  an 
srgan,  or  ibrm  receptive  of  spiritual  life»  is  in  itself  a  apiritual  substance. 
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Theprinci^  faculties  of  which  are,  the  w'll  and  the  understandin^r-  These 
mre  so  constituted  «s  to  receive  the  Influx  of  lore  and  wisdom  from  the  I^ord, 
by  the  reception  of  which  the  Soul  is  capable  of  thou^t,  rrflection,  under- 
standing, affection,  desirey  &c.  This  divine  influx  from  the  Lord  continuallj 
flows  into  that  mind  or  Soul,  and  is  the  only  true  and  proper  life  thereo£ 
Just  as  the  heat  and  light  of  the  material  sun  flow  into  animal  nature;-  «ik1  con- 
tinually communicate  life  to  them,  according  to  the  forms  into  which  that 
heat  and  light  flow.  Take  away  tlie  heat  and  light  of  that  sun,  and  all  natture 
Would  die.  So  were  the  heat  and  light  of  the  Heavenly  Sun,  or  love  and.  wis- 
dom from  the  I^ord,  to  be  vithdr^vn  ;  spiritual  life  in  man  would,  instantly', 
cease.  Hence,  tlien,  the  Soul  is  so  far  from  being  or  having  Yife  in  itaeXf ,  tliat 
it  actually  has  none,  but  as  communicated  by  tlie  Lohd:  not  at  some  one  pe- 
riod of  time,  but  continuafiy  and  perpetttatly.  And  from  hence  it  is  plain«  that 
all  Souls  were  not  created  at  the  beginning;  but  that  man,  being  compounded 
of  a  material  and  &pin\.\tml  iuhstRnce,  has  the  power,  from  the  Lord,  of  beget- 
ting or  propagating  the  same  to  Jiis  offspring:  neither  of  which  substances 
h8\'e  life  in  themselves  -,  but  only  are  forms,  receptive  of  life  from  the  L,^^  h  n  ; 
the  one  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sun's  influx,  and  the  other  from  the 
divine  influx  of  love  and  wisdom  from  God. 

How  plain  it  is  for  us  to  see,  that  the  rtnll  and  the  uneieritanding'  are  thk 
LIFE  of  the  man.    Take  these  away,  and  he  is  no  more  than  any  other  ani- 
xnal.    "  Man  would  not  be  capable  of  thinking-  and  willing,  unless  there  were 
in  him  a  substance  to  serve  as  the  subject  of  these  operations.    And  to  sop- 
pose  otherwise,  would  be  ascribing  existence  to  mmtnUty :    as  may  appear 
from  man's  not  being  able  to  see^  without  that  organ  which  is  the  subject  of 
vision  i  or  to  hear,  without  the  organ  of  hearing  ;  tliese  senses  being  nothing, 
without  subjects  of  tlieir  operations.    Now  thouglit  is  internal  vision,  or  the 
sight  of  the  mind,  as  perception  is  tlie  internal  hearing;  and  tliese  without  »'«- 
ternal  orgamz'd  substances^  as  their  proper  subjects,  cannot  exist.    So  that 
tlie  spirit  of  a  man,  or  his  Soul,  has  equally  a  form,  and  tliat  a  human  one^ 
when  divested  of  the  material  body,  as  it  had  before."    Were  not  this  the 
case,  it  would  be  iiT>  possible  for  departed  spirits  io  onjoy  anything  in  Heaven 
or  suffer  any  thing  in  hell :  because,  tliat  which  has  neither  form  nor  tub- 
stance  cannot  be  the  subject  of  pleasure  or  pain.    Nay,  in  fact,  it  cannot  be 
any  thing  at  all     Every  thing  that  can  enjoy  pleasure,  or  feel  pain,  must 
have  an  essence ,-  no  essence  can  exist  without  9,  form  t  nor  any  form  without 
a  substance :  but  the   Soul  of  man  has  an  essence  /  and  therefore,  it  has 
9^  form  and  substance » 

You  will,  sirs,  excuse  my  being  so  particular  upon  this  subject:  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance :  and  I  would  wish  to  do  away,  by  reason  and  seriptmre^ 
those  mistaken  and  absurd  notions  wh'ch  have  been  maintained  concerning  it. 
To  suppose  we  are  living-  men,  in  human  forms,  im  longer  than  while  is 
this  gross  earthly  body;  is  to  make  the  body  the  man,  and  not  the  Soul: 
it  is  to  make  tlie  body /ar  superior  to  the  Soul.  And  to  suppose  that,  when 
this  matt  rial  part  drops  into  the  dust,  the  Soul  is  no  more  than  a  vapvr: 
that  it  is  without /or»n  ov  s\ihstaniiaHty^x&  absurd  in  tlie  exti-eme,  and  amounts 
to  no  less  than  to  say,  it  has  no  existence  at  all.  Jfeason  condemns  suck  an 
opinion  :  it  shudders  at  the  very  idea  of  it.  And  scripture  is  positively  against 
it.    Our  Lord  says,  the  dead  ore  raised i  that  He  ia  the  God  of  the  x.zyzH# 
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(not  of  the  dead ;)  and  that  all  li  ve  unto  Him.  Did  Dives  see  Abraham  and 
liazarua  in  heaven  ?  Did  they  converse  witli  each  otlier  ?  Surely,  then,  they 
w«:  e  living  men.  Did  Moses  and  Elias  appear  in  U)e  mount  with  Jesds  f 
Did  the  three  apostles  see  them  there,  and  desire  to  make  three  tabernacles 
Ibr  them }  And  did  Moses  and  Elias  converse  wlih  Jesus  Christ  ?  Sure- 
ly, then,  they  were  living  men:  eubstantial  epiritual  men,  in  a  perfect  Au- 
fnan  firm.  It  cannot  be  doubted  \  we  must  give  up  our  reason,  and  deny  reve- 
lation, ir  we  do  not  believe  this.  Need  1  mention  the  innumerable  hosts  of 
departed  saints  whicli  Jolui  the  revelator  tav  in  heaven,  mound  the  throne  of 
iiOD;  and  whom  he  heard  praising  and  gloHft/ing  God  tit  tongt  divined 
Who  were  these  ?  What  were  they  but  Uving^  men  in  human  firms,  capable 
orenjo\ing  the  pleasures  and  glaries  of  that  eternal  world  ? 

Let  U8>  then,  he  convinced,  tliat  the  Soul  is  tlie  man.  That  it  is  a  form^ 
receptive  of  life  from  the  Lord.  That  it  is  a  9nbatantiu/,  spiritual y  Ihnng 
form.  And  that  it  loses  nothing  by  the  death  of  the  body,  but  that  mere 
earthly  ;.djunct,  or  covermg^  by  which  it  was  capable  of  acting  in  this  natu-* 
fal  world. 

It  is  ffenerally  maintained,  that  this  body  of  Jlesh  and  blood — ^this  material  § 
earthly  body,  shall  be  raised  again  from  the  general  mass  of  earth,  vvi  h  which 
it  is  mingled.  That  th.s  resurrection  has  not  yet  taken  pUce ;  nor  will, 
until  what  is  called  the  end  of  the  world:  when  all  nature  shall  sicken  and 
die.  .That  then  tlie  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  be  on  fire  :  the  angel's  trum- 
pet sound :  and  all  the  innumerable  multitude  of  bodies  which  have  been 
since  the  creation,  whether  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  deeps  of  the  ocean« 
or  wherever  scattered,  shall  be  at  that  great  day  raised  to  life.  That  every 
particle  of  dust  which  had  formed  those  bodies  ^hall  be  collected  to,,etlier 
by  Omnipotence,  and  again  form  the  same  bodies  as  they  did  ages  pa^t. 

This  opinion  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  some  cci'tai!i  passa.c^es  in 
the  WORD,  being  literally  underbtood,  u  itliout  considering  .their  irtie  tpiriiual 
meaning-j  or  comparing  them  witli  ot/ier  parts  of  that  word.  "And  also,  it 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  reasonings  of  sensual  men,  who  have  supposed  that 
all  life  is  confined  to  the  material  body ;  and  have  fancied,  thut  when  the 
body  perlsheth,  the  -whole  man  loscth  his  existence  ;  and  that  unless  the  body  is 
l*ai  >ed  again,  there  can  be  no  continuation  of  life,  and  being  *' 

But  we  have  already  proved,  that  all  true  spiritual  life  is  in  the  Soid/  and 
not  in  the  body.  That  the  Soul  is  the  man;  a  spiritual  substance  ;  and  in  a 
human  form.  Consequently,  the  life  or  existence  of  man  do  h  not  depend 
upon  the  raising  of  his  earthly  body.  And  again  :  The  sacred  pages  tell  us 
that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  our 
reason  telb  us  tlie  same :  for  the  heavenly  state  is  a  spiritval  one,  and  not  an 
earthly  or  natural  one.  And,  moreover,  the  apostle  Paul,  when  treating  upon 
this  subject,  says,  there  is  a  spi*'itval  body,  and  there  is  a  natural  body.  It  is, 
therefore,  this  tpiritual  body  which  is  raised,  and  uat  the  natural.  This  earthly 
body  is  given  us  to  accommodate  us  for  this  earthly  or  natural  state  :  hut  wlien 
we  have  done  with  this  life,  we  have  done  with  that  earthly  body.  While  men 
conceive  of  the  Soul  as  a  mere  vapor,  without  form  or  substantiality,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  suppose  the  body  must  rise,  in  order  to  our  becoming  living 
men  again  :  but  did  they  consider,  that  the  Soul  is  the  man,  every  way  com. 
pkte  without  ficsh  and  blood,  as  to  existing  in  a  spiritual  slate,  then  they 
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would  know,  that  this  gross  body  of  flesh  and  blood  would,  at  deatlf,  be  laid 
aside,  never  more  to  be  reassumed,  as  it  will  never  more  be  wanted.  Our 
Lord  says,  the  dead  are  raised ;  (not  they  thall  dea  thousand  years  hence) 
and  confirms  it,  by  adding,  Gon  is  not  the  God  of  tlie  dead,  but  of  the  HV' 
iuff  i  for  all  /it>e  unto  Him.  Tlie  true  remrreetimt,  therefore,  is  tAat  which 
taketh  place  upon  the  death  of  the  matenal  body.  There  is  a  nahirtU  body, 
which  dietf  and  titJnritiuU  body,  which  Uvea,  and  is  raised  from  that  natural 
body  at  death.  Hence  our  Lord  could  say  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cn>ss* 
T/d9  duy  slialt  thou  be  with  roe  in  ParRdise.  It  ia  the  Lord  alone  who  has 
formed  die  Soul,  made  it  a  living  man,  given  it  immorulity,  and  it  is  the 
Lord  alone  who  raises  that  Soul  when  the  body  dies.  This,  then, is  the  re- 
surrection we  maintain,  and  which  appears  both  ratimul  and  tcripturcU. 

YEUITAS. 

EXPLANATION  OF  JOHN  Y.  28,  29. 
•*  Marvel  not   at  this ;  for  the  hour  is  coroingr,   in  Mbich  all  that  are    in   the 
grave  sha^ll  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good^ 
nnio  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done  evd,  unto  the   re- 
surrection of  damnation.** 

By  these  words  is  not  meant,  that  the  material  bodies,  which  are  in  the  graves, 
shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  come  forth :  because  all  men  after  death 
continue  to  be  men  as  before,  with  this  difference  alone,  that  they  are  tJien  in 
a  spiritual  body,  and  not  in  a  material  body :  whertfore  to  come  forth  out  of 
the  gravcy  means  to  come  forth  out  of  tlie  material  body,  which  is  the  case 
with  every  one  immediately  after  dr'ath  ;  and  tlien  tliey  who  have  done  good, 
rise  to  Vfc  eternal ;  but  they  who  have  done  evil,,  rise  to  everlasting  death, 
«'hlch  is  the  resurrection  of  damnation; 

ON  niE  RESURRECTION. 

As  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  a  resurrection  in  the  same  form  and  substance 
we  carry  about  at  present,  the  various  ways  in  which  it  has  been  expounded', 
and  many  difficnlties  raised  upon  them,  all  sufficiently  declare  it  untenable: 
and  the  reason  ordinarily  given,  because  the  body  Veing  partaker  in  the  deed 
ought  to  share  in  the  reward,  as  will  requires  a  resurrection  of  the  sword  a 
man  murders  with,  as  tlte  bank  note  he  gives  to  charitable  uses ;  for  our  mind 
is  the  sole  agent,  and  our  ha7id9  are  much  the  instruments  as  any  thing  we 
liold  in  them. 


Spiritual  Body.  The  natural  mind  of  man  consists  of  spiritual  sub- 
stances, and  at  the  same  time,  of  natui-al  substances.  From  its  spiritual  sub- 
stances thought  is  produced,  but  not  from  its  natural  substances  ;  the  latter 
substances  recede  when  a  man  dic^  but  not  the  spiritual  substances ;  where- 
fi)re,  tliat  same  mind  after  death,  uhen  a  man  beeomes  a  spirit  or  an  angel» 
n'mains  in  a  similar  form  to  that  in  which  it  was  in  the  world ;  the  natural  sub- 
st:mces  of  that  mind  uhich  recede  by  death,  constitute  the  cutaneous  cover- 
ing of  the  tpirituat  body  in  which  spirits  and  angels  are;  by  means  of  such  co- 
vering which  is  taken  from  the  natural  world,  their  spiritual  bodies  subsist ; 
from  the  natural  is  the  ultimate  continent :  hence  it  is  tliat  there  is  no  spirit  or 
angel,  who  was  not  bom  a  man.  D,  h,  W,  257. 
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TO  THE  EDITORS. 

OENTLEHEK, 

The  late  numbers  of  the  "Halcyon  Luminary"  have  afforded  me  tlic 
utmost  satisfaction,  and  1  hope  that  the  future  ones  will  not  deviate  from  the 
same  inimitable  plan,  but  continue  to  impart  the  like  useful  information. 
Your  invitation  to  correspondents  appearing  to  be  ^eii^ral,  induces  me  to  ask 
the  foUowmg  favor  irom  you : 

In  Matthew's  Gospel,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  5,  it  is  said,  that  after  Judas  had  be- 
trayed his  Lord,  he  vfcnt  und  handed  himself;  but  in  the  Acts  of  the  ApostVes, 
Peter  says,  that  he  burst  asunder  and  all  his  botcels  gustted  out.  Acts  i.  18  ; 
which  appears  to  be  a  contradiction  of  Matthew's  assertion,  witli  respect  to 
the  mode  of  his  death,  which  I  could  wish  you,  or  some  of  your  correspond- 
ents, to  reconcile.  CAMILLUS. 


The  word  which  our  English  translators  have  rendered  luin^d,  (Matt« 
xxvii.  5.)  is  by  no  means  a  right  translation  ;  the  Greek  word  for  hanged^  is 
very  different  all  through  the  scripture ;  it  shcmld  have  been  rendered 
strangled^  or  suffocated;  and  this,  Judas  might  have  been  without  a  halter, 
or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

Sorrow  and  grief,  witli  other  affections  of  the  mind,  when  they  rise  to  any 
heighth,  will  sometimes  have  tliis  eiiect;  and  it  is  likely,  when  Judas  found 
his  treachery  ii\  betraying  our  Lord  was  not  evaded  by  him,  (as  some  other 
things  of  the  kind  had  been  before)  but  suffered  to  take  its  course,  it  affect- 
ed him  so  greatly,  and  preyed  upon  him  so  much,  that  he  was  strangled,  or 
overpowered  with  tlie  very  thoughts  of  it;  and  reflection  pursu  ng  him,  tor« 
turcd  his  mind  to  such  a  degree,  tliat  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  fell 
down  and  died  of  a  broken  heart 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  the  consequence  of  this  fall  might  injure  and  do  vio- 
lence to  the  body,  and  to  such  a  degi-ec,  as  to  cause  his  bowels  to  gush  out. 
If  so,  this  reconciles  Acts  i.  18,  with  the  account  in  St.  Matthew. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  it  was  not  so  much  hatred,  and  ill-vnll  to  Jesus  Christ, 
fts  the  love  of  money,  that  occasioned  Judas  to  comm.t  tliis  horrid  deed.  \Vc 
read  of  no  malice  prepense  in  him  to  our  Lord;  no  settled,  or  fixed  aversion 
to  him.  When  luj  was  carried  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  sided  with  the  chief 
priests  and  elders,  the  better  to  accomplish  his  designs,  and  fetd  the  besetting 
cvl  of  his  heart;  we  do  not  find,  he  bitterly,  or  maliciously  accused  him,  6r 
spitefully  used  and  persecuted  him ;  but  intent  on  his  own  present  interest^ 
(what  will  ye  give  me,  and  1  will  betray  him  unto  you  ?)  and  governed  by 
self  love,  he  made  this  the  one  great  point;  not  seeing,  or  perhsps  expecting 
it  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  deatli  of  his  best  and  innocent  friend,  as 
in  the  end  it  proved  to  be.  TIjis  being  the  consequence,  and  coming  with  all 
its  tremendous  weight  and  power  to  his  conscience,  it  struck  him  so  forcibly, 
that  his  body,  as  well  as  mliul,  was  affected  by  it 

There  is  something  more  agreeable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  history  in 
this  supposition,  than  in  the  idea  of  his  having  Aon^w/  himself.  All  over  con: 
fusion,  sorrow,  and  distraction,  on  seeing  he  wxs  condemned,  he  could  no 
longer  be  r  it ;  but  threw  down  in  haste  the  wages  of  his  in:quit> ,  and  going 
cutf  ht  was  sti-angledy  or  sufibcated;  so  it  is  in  the  ori^^nal :  not,  he  d^art- 
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ed,  and  vfent  and  hanged  himself,  in  he  active  voice,  (as  though  he  had  dona 
some  outward  violence  to  himself)  but  pcusiveltf,  he  was  wrought  upon  by 
BaUm,  01*  evil  s,>ints,  taking  ad vunlage  of  hi»  evj I  heart.  The  whole  verse. 
Malt,  xxvii.  5.  simply  reads  in  the  Gretk  thus,  •*  And  throwing  down  the  mo- 
nies in  the  templi»,  he  departed;  and  ^oing  out  he  was  strangled,'*  not  by 
any  otiier,  but  by  Die  conflict  of  passions  within  his  own  breast.  Had  it  been 
by  any  thing  but  grief,  and  shame,  «.nd  o'her  turbulent  affections,  he  niust. 
have  had  a  rope,  or  something  of  that  kind,  about  him,  or  at  har.d ;  for  it 
shouhl  seem,  as  tliough  he  directly  fell  down  like  a  person  in  a  fit,  as  he  left 
tlie  temple  :  not,  went  home,  or  went  out,  and  hanged  himself  deliberaieVy/ 
(as  the  English  reader  is  taught  to  believe)  but  going  oui  of  \lie  temple,  imme- 
diately fell  a  victim  to  the  horror  and  uproar  of  his  mind.  At^d  as  persons 
d\  iu^  in  t'  is  way  are  agit  ted  and  convulsed  in  body,  and  frequently  burst  if 
tJiey  iall,  this  naturally  accounts  for  what  is  said  of  Judas,  (Acts  L  18.)  that 
fall  n^  headlong,  {or  prostrate)  he  bvirst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  Uis 
bowels  ^uiihed  out. 

TO  THE  EDITORS. 
GENTLEMEN! 

The  general  acceptation  of  the  word  atonement,  and  the  man* 
ner  of  its  being  almost  univcrsdlly  applied  to  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  many  well-disposed 
persons  for  so  many  generations,  that  I  believe  it  is  not  easily  eradi- 
cated; yet  necessary  to  be  so  before  a  full  and  unreserved  reccp-. 
tion  can  be  given  to  the  excellent  writings  relative  to  the  New 
Church.  For  though  many  read  them  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction^ 
and  are  generally  pleased  with  the  manner  of  their  treating  theo- 
logical subjects;  yet  some,  even  of  those  who  believe  that  God  is 
one  in  essence  and  in  person,  and  that  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  is  that  God,  sliil  continue  to  plead  for  the  atokembnt,  on 
the  ground  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  else  why,  say  they,  is  that  word  so 
often  used  by  Moses,  especially  in  the  1 6th  chapter  of  Leviticus, 
wherein  it  is  twelve  or  fourteen  times  repeated;  the  signification 
whereof,  ifit  be  not  a  type  of  the  G  rcat  Antitype,  wl  o  is  represent- 
ed by  some  of  the  apostles  as  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  what  can 
jl  otherwise  mean  ?  for  if  that  word,  so  often  mentioned,  and  the 
iTiauncr  of  its  being  applied  by  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  will 
pot  admit  of  such  a  reference  to  him,  it  is  desired  to  know  what 
Other  si jiuifi cation  it  can  possibly  have.     To  which  your  answer 
is  requested  by  many,  who  are  desirous  of  truth  for  truth's  sake: 
fimong  which  number  I  am  one,  and  therefore  shall  deem  your  re* 
ply  \ii  the  cjusuiiig  Magazine,  an  acceptable  favor  conferred  on, 
Gentlemen, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
SUSPENSUS, 
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It  is  true,  that  wherever  mention  is  made  in  the  word  of  atone- 
ment, expiation,  sacrifice,  propitiation,  &c.  it  is  always  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Lord;  but  still  these  expressions  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  they  generally  are,  for  in  such  case  they  necessarily  im- 
p]y  a  division  of  the  Godhead  into  different  and  distinct  Persons^ 
one  of  whom,  by  his  suiferings  and  death,  is  supposed  to  have  ap- 
peased the  wrath  of  the  other.  The  true  meaning  of  atonement 
or  exfiiation  is  the  removal  of  evils  from  man,  and  not  the  appeas- 
ing of  wrath  in  God,  who  is  essential  love  and  mercy ;  and  as  the 
removal  of  evil  is  effected  by  the  Lord's  Divine  Humanity,  there- 
fore the  word  atonement  or  exfiiation  is  made  use  of  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  reference  to  the  Lord  when  he  should  come  into 
the  world  for  the  purpose  of  redemfStion}  which  consisted  in  re- 
moving hell  or  evil  from  man. 

It  is  further  observed,  that  as  the  word  is  written,  for  the  most 
part,  according  to  appearances,  so  the  term  atonement  is  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  same  sense.  While  man  is  himself  in  a  state  of 
evil,  he  considers  the  Lord  as  an  angry  Being,  and  as  his  most  in- 
TCterate  enemy  ;  wherefore,  agreeably  to  such  appearance,  he  is  re- 
presented, in  the  wobd,  as  one  who  burns  with  wrath,  and  who 
will  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  unless  he  be  reconciled  by 
some  kind  of  adequate  sacrifice  or  atonement.  This,  however,  is 
only  an  afifiearance  arising  from  the  state  of  the  offi  nder^  man. 
But  as  soon  as  ever  the  state  of  man  is  changed,  by  the  removal 
of  evils,  then  the  Lord  appears  to  him  no  longer  as  filled  with 
wrath,  but  as  he  is,  all-merciful  and  gracious ;  and  accordingly,  he 
.is  then  represented,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  as  if  afi/ieas' 
ed  and  miljied^  when  yet  the  change  was  not  in  him,  but  in  man* 

The  holy  word,  therefore,  is  written  in  a  way  acommodated  to 
man,  while  in  a  state  of  self-love  and  the  love  of  the  world ;  in  which 
State  nothing  will  have  any  impression  upon  him,  but  what  at  least 
apparently  favors  his  self-love.  It  is  for  this  reason  said,  in  the 
literal  sense,  that  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to  become  a 
propitiation  for  sins :  apparently,  as  if  thereby  the  wrath  of  the  Fa- 
ther was  appeased,  and  the  sins  of  man  atoned  for  by  an  adequate 
or  sufficient  sacrifice.  Now,  the  good  effect  to  be  derived  from 
this  mode  of  speech  is  this,  that  man,  who  is  immersed  in  evils, 
may  first,  from  a  principle  of  self-love,  begin  to  cherish  some  reve- 
rence and  even  love  towards  that  Son  of  God,  who  is  represented 
to  have  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  have  given  himself  a  ransom 
for  their  sins,  and  by  his  sufferings  and  death  to  have  appeased 
offended  justice  in  tlieir  behalf.    But  love  to  the  Son  of  God  mere- 
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}y  from  such  a  principle  as  this,  viz.  self-love,  is  no  part  of  true 
regeDeration ;  it  is  only  preparatory  to  it,  and  permitted  by  the 
Lord  to  be  excited  in  man,  previous  to  his^eception  of  genuine 
truth,  because  he  sees  that  in  this  and  no  other  way  man  may  be 
gradually  brought  to  forsake  his  evils,  to  have  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God,  and  lastly,  to  worship,  love,  and  acknowledge  the  LfOrd  alone 
in  his  Divine  Humanity,  as  his  Redeemer  and  Saviour. 

In  our  next  this  subject  shall  receive  some  further  illustration  ; 
and  the  terms  mediation^  int^rccMotiy  ^x/i  tar  ton,  and  firofiUiation^  be 
more  particularly  explained.  M.  £. 
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The  Divine  Being,  when  he  first  created  man  upon  this  earth, 
made  him  as  perfect  and  pure  as  it  was  possible  for  such  an  intel- 
ligent being  to  be  made ;  not  with  any  defect,  but  with  a  defecta- 
bility,  or  possibility  of  defect;  not  with  any  evil,  but  with  a  pecca- 
bility, or  possibility  of  sin.     If  man  had  not  been  thus  made,  he 
would  only  have  been  as  a  machine,  act  as  he  was  acted  upon,  not 
liable  to  any  blame  for  doing  wrong,  or  approbation  for  doing;  right ; 
but  man  being  created  with  a  free  will,  by  which  he  had  power  to 
determine  his  choice  either  to  good  or  evil,  and  also  having  a 
rational  understanding  to  inform   his   will,  was  thus  constituted 
a  pure  and  perfect  creature  in  the  garden  of  God.     The  will  and 
the  understanding  not  being  life  in  themselves,  but  only  recipient 
vessels  of  the  divine  influx,  as  such  consequently  caused  a  re- 
action ;  this  re-action  was  man's  proprium,  -which  though  of  and 
from  the  Lord,  man  was  permitted  to  enjoy  as  Ins  own,  although 
he  plainly  saw  and  acknowledged  it  was  of  and  from  the  Lord.   U 
he  had  not  been  permitted  thus  to  appropriate  it  to  himself,  he 
could  not  have  been  susceptible  of  any  happiness  :  but  his  situa- 
tion respecting  the  divine  influx  would  have  been  like  a  musical 
instrument,  which,  played  upon  by  a  skilful  musician,  produces 
delightful  harmony;  but  the  minute  the  hand  ceases  to  play,  the 
instrument  retains  no  part  of  the  harmony ;  this  proprium,  there- 
fore, in  man,  may  be  called  the  retention  of  the  divine  influx. 

God  could  not  create  a  God,  (if  we  were  to  admit  the  absurd 
idea,  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  re-action,  consequently  no 
positive  happiness  in  the  created  God)  but  God  created  a  man, 
and  thoui^h  he  was  a  pure  and  perfect  creature,  yet  he  was  but  a 
creature ;  therefore  the  divine  influx  falling  into  the  creature's 
recipient  forms,  necessarily  received  a  soil ;  this  ray  of  divine 
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influx  falling  upon  such  a  medium^  it  reflected  some  parts  of  that 
ray,  transmitted  and  refracted  others,  and  thus  caused  division  and 
variety  of  this  divine  ray ;  this  was  not  evil  as  it  respected  mani 
though  it  was  in  a  sense  the  same  as  is  meant  hy  those  words, 
that  he  chargeth  his  angels  with  folly,  and  the  heavens  arc  not 
pure  in  his  sight.  ' 

Thus  man  was  permitted  to  enjoy  this  divine  variety  (which  in 
the  divine  esse  is  one)  in  his  proprium,  which  was  of  and  from  jthc 
Lord  ;  but  by  degrees  man  began  to  make  dim  this  recipient  me- 
dium, by  those  very  means  which  the  Lord  had  provided  to  main- 
tain  its  clarity;  and  by  admiring  those  divine  beauties  brought 
forth  in  his  soul  aa  from  the  Lordy  instead  of  adoring  the  Lord  in 
them,  obscured  the  clarity  of  the  divine  mirror  in  bis  soul:  this^I 
apprehend,  was  as  yet  Joliy^  not  evU^  though  tending  towards  it. 
By  degrees,  in  succeeding  generations,  the  mirror  became  more 
and  more  dim,  till  at  last  he  not  only  did  not  look  upon  the  gifts 
of  God  as  such,  but  as  derived  from  himself,  as  supposing  he  had 
life  in  himself,  and  thus  most  awfully  ate  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  brought  forth  all  the  direful  evils  constituent  of  hell.  So  light 
from  the  brightest  clarity  fell  by  degrees  into  the  darkest  shade ; 
and  thus  may  be  seen  how  the  most  divine  truth,  let  down  from 
the  third  Heaven,  is  turned  by  degrees,  according  to  the  diiferent 
states  of  the  subjects  it  passes  tlirough,  into  the  grossest  false  iu 
the  lowest  and  darkest  hell.  M.  K. 

FOR  THE  HALCYON  LUMINART. 
DISSERTATION   ON  THE  ADVANTAGES    OF  REVELATION. 

{Continued  from  page  50^1.] 

Every  church  that  has  existed  by  Divine  appointment,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  has  been  founded  on  a  Revelation.  This 
Revelation  is,  in  the  language  of  scripture,  sftiritualty^  the  earth 
of  the  church,  respectively.  Thus  John,  in  the  apocalypse,  saw 
a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  and  the  same  figure  is  used,  in 
various  other  passages,  in  the  prophets  and  Psalms.  Tins  earth 
contains  the  subjects  of  observation,  of  which  illumination  is  pre- 
dicated. For,  in  real  vision,  there  must  be  the  light  by  which  to 
see,  and  an  object  of  sensation,  in  addition  to  the  faculty  of  seeing. 
One  without  the  others  would  be  useless.  In  the  beginning,  when 
the  church  Adam  existed,  there  was  oral  communication,  as  we 
read.  In  after  time,  in  the  church  Noah,  when  man  had  fallen 
from  primeval  innoccAce^  and  could  not  approach  tlie  blessed 
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Beings  of  the  9fiiritual  world,  they  had  a  Revelation  thpt>uj>h  the 
means  of  the  science  of  corres/iondencee  ;  some  of  the  books  of 
which  are  said  to  be  still  extant  in  Tartary,  and  some  are  alluded 
to  in  our  Bible  ;  as  the  prophecy  of  Enos,  the  wars  of  Jehovah, 
and  books  of  Jasher,  and  Enunciations. 

The  Jewish  Revelation  is  known  and  acknowledged  as  true,  by 
Christians,  as  well  as  the  Revelation  of  the  Gospel,  or  incarnate 
WORD ;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  new  scriptures  of  the  intcrhr  sense 
of  the  WORD,  on  which  the  church  is  in  future  to  rest.  For,  "  the 
former  earth  had  passed  away." 

The  state  and  condition  of  the  men  of  each  church,  will  be  found, 
on  a  review  of  the  various  states  of  their  sfiiritual  earth,  to  be  in 
exact   correspondence.     Thus,  we  have  in   succession,  Golden, 
Silver,  Brazen,  and  Iron  ages.  This  is  from  the  laws  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  by  which  afivritual  principles  have  a  constant  tendency 
to  extend  themselves  towards  the  ultimate  limits  of  creation,  or 
withdraw  from  thence,  and  is  exemplified  by  the  objects  of  our 
natural  world  ;  as  we  find  that  en  every  change  of  the  soil,  by  ad- 
dition or  admixture,  a  new  order  of  plants  or  vegetables  will  imme* 
diately  spring  forth  spontaneously,  from  their  latent  sfiiritual  state; 
having  found  a  fit  matrix,  or  recipient  of  their  living,  that  is,  their 
9fiirUual  principle.  If  a  handful  of  plaister-of-paris  be  thrown  on  cer- 
tain soils,  a  beautiful  growth  of  clover  will  spring  up,  though  before 
totally  unknown  on  the  spot ;  and  the  alternate  growths  of  oaks 
and  pines,  and  other  trees  in  succession,  as  is  well  known  to  our 
farmers,  as  each  bath  exhausted  in  its  turn  the  earth  of  its  own 
peculiar  nburishment,  and  a  new  accession  being  prepared  for  the 
succeeding  crop,  a  general  change  of  mutter  ensues,  suited  to  the 
new  creation  of  plants  by  the  interior  principles  of  vegetative  life. 
So,  in  tracing  the  advantages  of  Revelation,  we  perceive  the  means 
by  which  the  world  is  sustained,  naturally  and  s/iiritually^  in  inces- 
sant activity,  and  that  this  sustenance  is  by  a  perpetual  creation, 
by  either  the  natural  ordinary  means,  or  extraordinary  a/iiritual 
means.     It  is  on  these  settled  principles  that  we  found  our  hopes 
of  the  renovation  of  man,  from  the  introduction  of  a  New  Earth, 
and  that  the  order  of  succession,  in  moral  affairs,  being  changed 
to  an  improving  series,  the  means  afforded,  should,  by  all,  be  ex- 
amined, judged  and  accepted,  or  rejected,  accordingly. 

The  view  has  been  already  directed  to  the  great  security  en- 
joyed all  over  the  Christian  region  of  the  earth,  by  regular  govern- 
ments, and  various  civil  regulations ;  and  whoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  those  countries,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
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the  gospel,  will  be  able  to  see  the  wonderful  contrast.  Even  in 
war,  ruthless,  desolating  war,  how  vast  the  difference  between  the 
warfare  of  two  Christian  nations,  where  private  property  is  for  the 
most  part  spared,  women  and  children  and  old  age  respected,  and 
that  where  the  tomahawk  does  the  work  of  indiscriminate  massa* 
ere, the  imprisoned  victims  tortured  and  burnt  at  the  stake,  or  more 
cruelly  sold  into  slavery,  as  in  Africa;  or,  the  dwelling,  with  its 
inhabitants,  consigned  by  the  savage  incendiary  to  blazing  ruin. 

Yet,  mQch  as  wc  exult  in  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  over  the 
external  condition  of  man,  wc  cease  not  to  deplore  the  imperfec- 
tions of  his  internal  nature ;  by  reason  of  which  "  countless  thoU"* 
sands  mourn,"  in  that  he  is  still  eager  to  pursue  the  works  of 
hell  and  of  death.  Whoever  thinks  seriously  for  a  moment,  that  two 
nations  may  bring  all  their  resources  of  men  and  money  into  active 
war,  for  the  tenn  of  a  few  ycars,-that,  in  this  time,  hundreds  of  thou*" 
sands  of  men  are  killed,  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans  are 
plunged  into  misery,  millions  amount  of  property  destroyed,  which 
had  cost  immense  labor  to  procure ;  and,  on  winding  up  the  busi- 
ness, at  last  each  party  agrees  to  remain  as  he  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war:  The  9tatu  quoy  ante  belluniy  so  well  known  in  the 
annals  of  diplomacy.  Madness,  horrible  ! !  cannot  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  recognize  thee,  and  exhibit  thy  infernal  form^ 
by  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  a  dim-sighted  world?  No;  so  far 
from  this,  that  the  people  of  Christendom  themselves,  who  sutler^ 
are  those  who  blow  up  the  coals,  enjoy  the  murderous  scenes,  and 
extol  the  actors  and  contrivers  of  the  work  of  ruin.  Yet,  at  length, 
when  punishments  become  intolerable,  will  men  begin  to  look  up 
to  Him  whose  words  are  Divine  Wisdom  itself,  and  they  will  then 
enjoy  a  temporary  sanity.  The  study  of  the  bible  will  become 
fashionable  ;  they  will  lay  the  word  to  their  hearts,  and  therein 
they  will  find  there  is  consolation  and  peace.  They  will  then, 
perhaps,  exclaim  with  tlie  Psalmist,  "  ere  I  alllicted  was,  I  strayed, 
but  now  I  keep  thy  law :"  this  is  the  advantage  of  Revelation, 
that  it  is  a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble.  This  is  the  advantage  of 
the  New  Revelation  :  that  men  shall  no  longer  put  light  for 
darkness,  and  darkness  for  light,  as  they  have  hitherto  done.  That 
those  who  go  to  war,  for  the  sake  of  conquest,  the  lust  of  ambi- 
tion, or  to  gratify  the  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge,  are,  in  fact, 
murderers  and  robbers.  And  that  those,  who,  following  their 
useful  labors,  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  Godly,  are  the  truly 
honorable  of  the  earth, and,  of  course,  should  be  exalted  to  the  chief 
places  and  employments  in  all  wise  communities;  since,  being 
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themselves  under  the  laws  of  Divine  Order,  they  must  be  the  fittest 
medium  of  dispensing  His  political  blesssings :  and  in  this  class  we 
include  those  who  are  warring  for  their  country  in  a  righteous 
causCf  and  from  righteous  motives',  on   their   own  part.      It    is 
agreeable  to  this  rule  of  doctrine^  that  in  the  Jewish  King^donii 
those  princes  that  served  the  Lord  with  their  whole  heart, according 
to  his  revealed  law,  were  always  the  media  of  blessings  and  pros- 
perity to  the  nation  at  large;  but  when  kings  of  a  different  kind 
reigned,  who  stood  not  to  the  revealed  law,  but  to  the  thoughts 
and  inclinations  of  their  own  hearts,  then,  the  medium  being  cor- 
rupt and  unfit  for  a  salutary  ministry,  their  Almighty  King  could 
not,  in  his  own  regular  order  of  things,  continue  his  blessings  to- 
them  in  their  national  capacity.     Now,  dear   fellow-citizens   of 
America,  as  you  have  taken  upon  yourselves  the  important  trust 
of  choosing  your  rulers,  if  neglecting  the  fictitious  distinctions  of 
^litical  party,  you  give  a  decided  preference  to  such  as  honor  the 
Lord,  obey  his  law,  and  reverence  his  most  Holy  Word,  making  this 
an  indispensible  requisite,  then  will  Heaven  bless  you  in  your 
basket  and  in  your  store  \  butter  and  honey  shall  ye  cat.     But  if, 
«n  the  contrary,  you  pay  no  attention  to  this  grand  criterion,  or 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  overruled  exclusively  by  fictitious  distinc- 
tions, originating  in  a  spirit  of  selfish  contention,  tlien  will  you 
sow  the  wind,  and  reap  the  whirlwind ;  blasting  and  mildew  will 
destroy  the  work  of  your  hands.     Thus,  if  you  will  hear,  will  you 
obtain  advantage  even  in  your  temporal  concerns,  by  Revelation. 
There  is  no  other  means  by  which  the  King  of  Kings,  the  ¥rmc^ 
gf  Peace,  shall  hold  his  authority  over  the  Earth,  but  by  the  me- 
diate ministry  of  his  obedient  servants,  ofliciadog  as  Priests  and 
Rulers :  when  the  people  throughout  Christendom  acknowledge 
this,  then,  indeed,  but  not  before,  shall  the  swords  be  turned  to 
plough-shares,  and  the  spears  to  pruning-hooks,  and  men  shall 
kam  war  no  more.  T. 

P.  S.  It  is  intended,  bj  the  favor  of  Heaven,  in  some  future 
number  of  this  work,  to  go  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  ques* 
tion  of  "  bearing  arms,*'  abstractedly  considered,  as  a  Divine  law. 

The  litetal  sense  of  the  word  is  called  a  r/oud,  because  the 
internal  sense^  which  is  called  glory,  cannot  be  comprehended  by 
man,  unless  he  is  regenerated.  Were  the  internal  sense  of  the 
WORD  (or  divine  truth  in  its  own  glory)  to  appear  before  the  man 
who  is  not  regenerated,  it  would  be  as  tliick  darkness,  in  which 
he  could  see  nothing  at  all.  A,  C,  ^\0^ 
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SEFLECTIOKd  ON  THE  LORD'S  ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  HUMANITY, 

The  reason  why  the  Lord  did  not  assume  a  humanity  before  he 
actually  did,  was  because  it  was  necessary  that  evil  should  accu- 
mulate to  its  utmost  height,  in  order  that  the  Lord,  by  conquering 
all  their  hells  in  their  united  powers,  might  for  ever  after  keep 
them  in  subjection  to  himself.  Had  his  coming  taken  place  sooner, 
or  before  evil  had  risen  to  its  full  pitch  and  consummation,  then 
there  would  have  been  some  evils  against  which  he  would  not  have 
fought ;  and  con&equcntly  some  men,  principled  in  those  evils, 
would  have  been  excluded  the  possibility  of  salvation.  But  by 
fighting  against,  and  overcoming  the  worst  evils,  the  Lord  at  the 
same  time  conquered  all  lesser  evils,  which  were  included  in  the 
greatest;  and  thus  a  way  was  made  for  the  salvation-  of  the  very 
worst  and  most  abandoned  of  the  human  race.  It  was  for  this 
same  reason  that  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  be  bom  on  this  earth, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  more  external  and  sensual  than  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  earth  in  the  universe.  For  the  same  reason 
also  he  assumed  humanity  among  the  Jews,  who  at  that  time  were, 
and  to  this  day  are,  the  worst  and  most  sordid  of  all  mankind  on 
this  globe.  And  of  all  the  tribes  and  families  of  the  Jews,  that  in 
particular,  of  which  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  be  bom,  was  certainly 
the  most  adulterous,  voluptuous,  and  domineering.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  above  reasons,  which  manifest  the  greatest  mercy 
and  love  to  the  human  race,  surely  the  Lord,  who  is  purity  itself, 
could  never  have  dwelt  with  such  a  nation  as  the  Jews,  nor  Indeed 
with  such  men  as  we  are  who  are  not  Jews. 

While  we  write  this,  we  see  another  divine  reason  why  the  Lord, 
who  was  the  great  Jehovah,  and  creator  of  the  universe,  appearedi 
while  on  earth,  like  any  other  man :  it  was,  no  doubt,  to  resist  and 
overcome  the  temptation  arising  from  that  very  afifiearance.  He, 
who  was  the  only  and  eternal  source  of  life,  by  the  incarnation  sub- 
jected himself  to  be  treated,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  in  all  future 
ages,  as  a  mere  man^  and  by  some  as  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
of  men.  This  circumstance  must  doubtless  have  been  an  inlet  to 
some  grievous  temptations:  but  as  it  was  out  of  pure  mercy  to 
mankind  that  he  became  subject  thereto  in  his  human  nature,  so  by 
his  victory  over,  and  complete  expulsion  of,  those  false  insinua- 
tions, he  has  extended  the  possibility  of  salvation  even  to  his 
avowed  and  ficraonal  enemies^  the  Jewsj  Arians,  and  Socinians. 


(  566  ) 
I^rom  Poul8on*$  jidvertiatr. 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  LAWS. 
^  CHAPTER  VI. 

\_C9wUnued  from  page  503.] 

Before  the  illustration  of  th^  foregoing  principles  be  shown  bjr 
practice,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  differ- 
ences  between  mind  and  matter. 

Whether  any  material  substance  be  sound  or  decayed;  whe- 
ther to  be  preserved  or  rejected :  it  is  neither  a  subject  of  pleasure 
nor  of  pain,  of  reward  or  punishment. 

Herein  it.mightily  differs  from  the  subject  of  moral  life,  who  is 
susceptible  both  of  pleasure  and  pain;  of  reward  and  punishment ; 
98  the  fnihs  of  acting  justly,  or  the  chastisement  of  doing  falsely. 

Neither  can  any  one  think  of  judging  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  brutes  by  moral  law :  consequently,  Man  only  is  the  subject  of 
that  iavf. 

The  body  which  man  wears,  is  subject  to,  and  can  be  bound  by 
material  bonds;  for  he  may  be  tied  by  ligatures,  and  bound  clown 
with  chains ;  but  his  soul  soars  far  above  them ;  and,  if  truly  virtu- 
tuous,  can  be  free  and  happy,  in  slavery,  in  poverty,  and  death  itself. 

All  external  bonds  arc  merely  physical ;  the  mind,  which  is  truly 
free,  cannot  be  bound  down  by  them. 

It  is,  alas  I  too  true,  that  the  fear  of  bodily  bonds  has  induced 
some  men,  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  to  purchase  the  favors  of 
tyrants  and  tormentors,  by  mental  sacrifices. 

But  in  so  doing,  from  being  in  a  measure  free,  they  make  Uicm. 
pelves  slaves!  from  exciting  soft  pity,  and  kind  commiseration, 
they  excited  contempt.  Such,  by  bebg  conquered,  deserved  not 
%he  reward  due  to  victors. 

There  are,  in  our  day,  many  men  who  endeavor  to  enslave  the 
mmdsofthcir  fellow  citizens;  and  this  by  various  artifices,  and 
patural  physical  chains. 

Such  are  sensualists,  of  different  classes  and  denominations;  in 
reality,  anti^Chrhtians.  All  such  arc  covertlv  immoral :  wAatcvcr 
$hey  /iro/ess. 

He,  whoever  he  be,  that  exalts  physical  law,  and  sinks  down 
H^oral  law  under  his  feet;  who  either  openly,  or  by  a  side  wind, 
Q/iAoset/i  the  truths  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  (for  there,  and  there 
pnly,  IS  the  moral  law  to  be  found  in  its  purity  and  in  its  fulness) 
puch  a  one  is  a  sensualist,  and  a  poisoner;  a  serpent  of  the  tree  of 
fcfiQwledge,  of  good  an(l  eyij. 
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The  Ten  Commandments^  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodufl^ 
eoniain  that  law. 

He  who  lives  in  obedience  to  it,  is  well  pleasing  to  God,  the  au- 
thor of  it.  And  he  who  lives  in  contradiction  to  it,  can  neither 
be  well  pleasing  to  God,  nor  any  other  than  a  nuisance  in  the 
society  of  his  fellow  men. 

He  who  lives  in  violation  of  the  moral  law,  cannot  be  a  Chris* 
tlan,  because  Christianity  is  built  upon  that  law. 

"  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  Commandments."  Matt* 
xix.  17. 

He  cannot  be  a  good  citizen,  because  the  moral  law  teaches  to 
do  as  he  would  be  done  by. 

Nor  can  he  be  an  honest  man^  because  he  looks  at  his  own  self- 
will,  and  his  own  advantages,  in  opposition  to  truth  and  justice. 
He  violates  the  law  of  kindness  and  justice,  and  of  consequence 
becomes  unkind  and  unjust. 

In  public  life  he  is  bad,  however  he  may  endeavor  to  show 
fair  to  the  world,  by  a  specious  outside.  As  to  open  violators  of 
that  law,  they  are  like  putrid  and  contagious  diseases^  whose  con-^ 
tiut  is  deadly, 

[To  be  continued i^^ 


REMARKS  ON  THE  BILE. 

Among  the  various  fluids  necessary  for  the  support  and  well-being  of  the 
human  body,  the  bile  is  not  the  least  useful ;  it  is  an  austere,  bitter,  acrid  flu- 
id secreted  from  the  blood  in  the  liver,  and  when  it  exceeds  its  due  bounds, 
either  in  quantity  or  quality,  it  brings  on  very  alarming  disorders  ;  such  as 
jaundice,  bilious  fevers,  &c.  nay,  some  physicians  deduce  every  disorder  in 
the  body  from  a  derangement  of  the  bile  j  therefore,  it  may,  with  i^reat  pro- 
priety; be  called  a  necessary  poison  in  the  present  state  of  the  human  frame. 
Necessary,  as  the  body  could  not  subsist  without  it ;  one  of  its  uses  being  to  pro- 
mote, by  its  fermentative  quality,  the  separation  of  the  flner  purts  of  tlie  yet 
imperfect  chyle,  to  be  taken  up  into  the  blood ;  and  by  its  stimulating  quality, 
forcing  the  grosser  parts  downwards  tlirough  the  bowels. 

I  cannot  suppose  it  was  that  very  acrid  fluid  when  man  was  in  his  original 
purity,  for  he  was  then  constituted  of  a  pure  soul  in  a  clean  body.  But  as 
man  gradually  polluted  his  soul,  so  consequently  that  corrupted  the  body, 
with  all  its  constituents;  thus  the  bile,  from  a  mild  corroborating  limpid  flu- 
id,  became  acrimonious  and  viscid.  But  as  the  Lord  brings  good  out  of  evil, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible ;  so,  also^  by  his  divine  wisdom,  this  poisonous  acrid  • 
fluid  was  made  useful  to  keep  in  equiUbrium*  as  it  were,  the  nutritive  fluid 
that  is  (he  support  of  the  body. 

The  blood  is  the  life,  we  are  told  ;  and  as  man  has  corrupted  that  blood 
wluch  once  flowed  pure  in  his  veins,  so  also  he  pollutes  the  influx  of  love 
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and  wifldom  from  the  Lord;  but  as  the  eWl  and  the  good  can  never  asamit' 
late,  to  the  Lord  separates  by  mearu  tmkiwtm  to  man,  in  the  regenerate,  the 
CYil/rpm  the  good,  just  as  the  separation  of  the  bile  from  the  blood  is  un- 
perceived  by  man.  When  the  nutritive  chyle  is  to  be  fitted  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  body,  tlie  fermentative  and  stimulating  qualities  of  tlie  bile  arc 
¥rougiit  into  action ;  so  also  when  we  rec«ve  the  divine  food  for  our  souls, 
being  received  into  polluted  vessels,  we  corrupt  the  stream  of  life,  which,  if 
not  leparated  by  means  of  the  bile,  of  the  evil  and  the  false,  (for  there  are  two 
biles,  one  corresponding  to  evil,  the  otiier  to  tJie  false)  which  causes  anzietiesy 
lenneotations,  and  temptations  in  the  soul,  we  should  forever  shut  up  the  re- 
cipient vessels  of  div'me  truth  by  profanations,  as  the  vessels  of  the  lacteal 
reins  would  be  stopped,  and  cause  certain  death,  if  tliey  were  to  receive  the 
cftiyle  unconcocted  by  the  bile. 

The  bile  is  always  a  constituent  part  of  the  human  frame,  and  remains 
these,  except  what  is  gross  and  exceeds ;  so  the  evil  and  the  false  wiU  always 
remain  in  men  and  angels,  except  those  evila  and  fadses  which  are  merely 
corporeal,  wliich  cease  to  exist  with  the  material  body  j  not  that  evil  is  a  ne- 
cessary quality  for  the  existence  of  the  good ;  but  as  man  has  broug-ht  evil 
into  a  kind  of  being,  the  Lord,  who  is  infinite  love,  and  v^iUs  the  happiness  of 
all  his  cre.Aures,  brings  out  of  man^s  evil  as  much  good  toman  as  it  is  possi- 
ble, and  thus  in  thia  miserable  state  of  fallen  nature,  man,  and  even  devils, 
wptaa  happy  as  the  life  they  have  formed  can  possibly  admit;  and  thus  evil 
not  only  punishes  itself,  but  is  also  as  it  were  its  own  physic,  to  purge  out  the 
vilest  and  most  extraneous  parts  of  itself 

Man  being  in' all  temptations  in  the  state  of  having  his  evUs  stirred  up  and 
brought  forth  by  (he  agency  of  evil  spirits,  this  shows  the  use  they  are  of; 
for  though  they  desire  nothing  so  much  as  the  destruction  of  man,  yet  the 
Lord,  by  thus  admitting  their  operations  in  man,  being  under  the  govern- 
ment of  his  divine  providence,  turns  their  evil  to  man's  good,  by  remov- 
ing those  eviU  thus  seen  and  luiown  to  the  circumference ;  hence  we  see  the 
**e  that  is  performed  by  evil  spirits,  tliough  they  are  vile  wea,-  and  we  also 
see  that  divine  wonder  of  love,  that  the  Lord's  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  uses, 
yea,  even  in  tiie  hells  :  for  this  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise^  as  the  Lord  him- 
self is  in  the  most  supreme  good  of  use  in  love  and  w\sdom  to  all  his^crea- 
trures,  and  therefore  we  may  truly  say  with  the  apostle,  "  For  of  him,  and 
through  him^  and  to  him,  are  all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen." 

ON  THE  WORKS  OF  CREATION. 

Nothing  expands  the  rational  faculty  more  than  a  proper  reflec- 
tion upon  the  works  of  creation,  and  when  that  reflection  flows  from 
A  right  principle,  the  more  it  is  expanded,  the  more  it  is  a  fit  reci- 
pient for  tl  e  divine  influx  of  good  and  tnith. 

We  were  led  into  this  idea,  from  the  consideration  of  that  truth 
that  "  no  two  persons  or  things  are  alike  :*'  the  consequent  thought 
•was,  how  infinite  the  variety  of  creation  manifested,  and  manifest- 
ing, which  if  we  consider  the  difl*erent  variety  of  existences  al* 
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teady  manifested  in  the  same  genera  of  creation,  with  respect  to 
the  species,  I  think  it  will  appear  to  a  demonstration. 

But  let  us  consider  the  wonders  of  creation  in  two  or  three  only 
of  the  most  general  univeraaU^  in  a  comparatiye  point  of  view. 
The  elephant,  with  all  the  various  recipient  forms  of  life  in  grada* 
tion  down  to  the  animalcula  that  by  thousands  may  be  covered 
with  a  grain  of  9and,  and  ccMisider  some  only  of  the  constituent 
parts  in  each  degree  of  this  gradation,  such  as  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
the  pulsations  and  motions  of  the  fluids,  not  only  in  the  elephant, 
but  the  same  pulsations  exist  in  those  animalcules ;  and  of  what  an 
amazing  subtilty  must  their  fluids  be,  to  flow  through  the  vessels 
of  their  very  minute  bodies,  which  bodies,  when  laid  by  thousands 
in  a  heap,  that  heap  almost  eludes  the  ken  of  the  keenest  eye  ; 
when  we  reflect  upon  this  part  of  creation,  with  all  their  various 
genera  and  species,  (for  the  most  profound  research  is  but  a  re* 
flection,  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  subject)  how  must 
we  exclaim  in  the  most  profound  adoration,  with  the  Psalmistf 
"In  wisdom  thou  hast  made  them  all;  the  earth  is  full  of  thy 
riches  I** 

Again,  if  we  consider  the  watery  tribe,  with  ail  the  different 
genera  and  species  of  intermediate  fish,  from  the  little  nautilus, 
that  spreads  his  membrane  sail  to  waft  him  over  the  surgy  deep» 
to  the  huge  whale,  that  sports  his  many-fathomed  length  upon  the 
flood,  and  spouts  almost  whole  rivers  in  the  air. 

Look  at  the  winged  proof  of  infinite  wisdom,  from  the  ostrich 
and  albatross  down  to  the  beautiful  hunraiing-bird,  whose  dimi- 
nutive size  (some  not  much  exceeds  a  bee)  and  beautiful  tints 
entitle  him  to  grace  the  ear  of  a  South  American  lady,  as  a  pen- 
dant. 

And  may  we  not  draw  an  argument  for  continual  creation  from 
the  worldly-learned  themselves,  in  spite  of  all  their  self-intelligence, 
who  continually  are  starting  up  some  non-descript,  of  insect,  fish, 
or  bird,  or  beast  ? 

The  powers  of  music  how  great,  how  inexhaustible  the  different 
modes  that  compose  the  harmony  of  sound,  and  all  that  inex- 
haustible fund  arising  from  the  variously  disposing  of  9tven  notes 
only,  which  seven  notes  have  been  played  upon  by  the  most  able 
composers  for  ages  past,  and  yet  every  age  brings  forth  fresh 
harmony,  and  a  new  cadence  in  the  science ;  and  if  there  is  this 
variety  of  beauty  in  the  ultimates  of  this  one  science,  what  divine 
beauty  will  be  continually  brought  forth  by  the  infinitely  skilful 
Musician,  who  is  unremittingly  composing  all  things  by  divine 
•rder,  to  the  harmony  of  love.  * 
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The  do^-Btar^  Sinus,  is  allowed  to  be  the  nearest  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  about  two  millioms  of 
millions  of  miles  from  this  earth ;  and  yet  I  can  convej  my  • 
thoughts  not  only  to  Sirius,  but  as  far  beyond,  and  that  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  only  one  single  ray  of  thought !  And  if 
this  amazing  power  of  only  a  small  particle  of  a  recipient  form  in 
creation  is  so  great,  what  must  be  the  infinite  display  of  divine 
wisdom  itself,  who  thus  pervades,  shines  through,  and  is  the  life 
of  all  f  And  what  must  be  the  infinite  treasure  yet  nomanifested  ? 
For  who  will  dare  to  say,  that  infinite  wisdom  exhausted  all  its 
treasures  at  that  ideal  period  which  is  called  creation  ?  Far  be 
the  blasphemous  thought  from  every  serious  mind;  no,  he  is  ever 
one  infinite  outflowing  fountain  6f  love  and  wisdom  in  ail  infinite 
variety,  in  aJi  his  inBnhe  emanations,  in  all  forms,  past,  present^ 
and  to  come,  continually  bringing  forth  new  wonders  of  his  alN 
creating  power. 

When  we  consider  the  above  few  hints,  with  their  causes  in  the 
9filritual  world,  and  the  causes  of  those  causes,  up  to  the  great 
first  Cause,  how  is  it  possible  we  can  say  any  more,  but  must  drop 
the  pen  in  silent  adoration  \  N.  J.  J. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  FALL  OF  ANGELS. 
That  there  were  no  angels  or  devils  before  the  creation  men- 
tioned in  the  first  of  Genesis,  is  evident ;  because  it  is  there  said, 
<<  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  Gen. 
i.  1.  Hence  if  that  was  the  beginning  of  creation,  all  that  which 
existed  before  it  must  be  uncreated  and  without  beginning  ;  con- 
sequently this  must  be  the  history  of  the  creation  of  angels^  of 
which  heaven  consisteth,  as  well  as  of  men  on  earth;  for  by  the 
heaven  there  spoken  of  is  meant  the  angelic  heaven  as  well  as  the 
starry  heaven,  since  we  apprehend  the  woan  of  God  to  be  divine, 
spiritual  and  natural  truths,  and  in  every  word  treats  of  the  Lordi 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  as  it  is  said  again,  chap.  ii.  i.  ^  These 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  eartli,  when  (bey 
were  created,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the 
heavens.'*  The  Lord  saith.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  as  if  a  man 
should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should  sleep  and  rise  night 
and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not 
how,  for  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself,  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear;  but  when  the  fruit 
is  brought  forth,  immediately  he  putteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the 
harvest  is  come,  Mark  iv,  36,  27,  2a,  29.     By  this  comparison  os 
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likeness  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  ^iven  by  our  Lord,  it  may  be  seen 
that  his  kingdom  is  an  harvest  £rom  the  earth,  and  that  it  holds 
good  with  regard  to  angels  in  the  beginning  as  well  as  since ;  fo^ 
liis  kingdom  and  order  are  unchangeable.  By  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  in  the  above  parable,  is  meant  heaven  and  the  church  on  earth ; 
by  the  man  who  sowed  the  seed  is  meant  the  Lord;  by  the  seed  is 
meant  the  word  as  to  truth  and  good ;  by  the  ground  is  meant 
man  who  receiveth  the  word;  by  sleeping  and  rising  night  and 
day,  springing  and  growing,  are  meant  states  of  the  understanding 
as  to  the  reception  of  falses,  and  afterwards  of  truths  to  the  new 
birth  ;  by  the  earth  bringing  forth  fruit  of  herself,  first  the  bladCf 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear,  are  meant  states 
of  the  will  as  to  reception  of  sfiiritual  good  or  love  from  the  Lord 
by  the  word  :  and  by  the  fruit  brought  fortli,  and  the  sickle  put 
in,  because  the  harvest  is  come,  is  meant  that  the  regenerate  man 
is  preparfd  for  and  removed  to  heaven.  That  these  things  are 
signified  by  this  passuge,  may  be  seen  by  the  confirmation  added  to 
tiie  opening  of  similar  passages  in  the  Jircana  Calestia. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  man  was  made  perfect  in  an  instant 
in  the  beginning,  and  that  this  was  also  the  case  with  angels ;  but 
can  there  be  produced  a  single  instance  in  nature,  where  any  thing 
is  brought  to  its  maturity  at  once  ?  Do  not  vegetables  (unto  which 
the  Lord  likeneth  the  kingdom  of  God)  grow  from  seed  to  a  root, 
a  stem,  branches,  leaves,  blossom,  and  fruit  ?  Do  not  animals  als« 
grow  by  degrees  to  maturity,  as  well  as  men  ?  How  just,  therefore, 
it  is  to  suppose,  since  every  thing  in  nature  grows  by  degrees  to 
maturity,  from  a  state  of  weakness  to  a  state  of  strength  and  fruit- 
fulness,  that  man  was  at  first,  by  degrees,  prepared  for  heaven,  or  his 
angelic  state,  which  is  his  final  state  of  fruitfulness,  and  that  tliua 
the  heavens  were  at  first  furnished  with  inhabitants,  since,  the  holy 
Word,  when  rightly  understood,  and  every  thing  in  nature,  prove, 
^t  to  be  so !  Hence  it  may  appear,  in  the  eye  of  unbiassed  reason, 
that  angels  were  not  made  such,  except  by  the  medium  of  this 
world;  nor  was  man  brought  but  by  degrees  to  a  state  of  intelti- 
gende  and  wisdom  in  this  world,  as  preparative  to  an  eternity  of 
happiness  in  the  world  to  come. 

By  the  fall  of  angels  is  meant,  that  the  men  of  the  aarly  ages  of 
the  world,  who  were  in  a  peculiar  state  of  receiving  goodness  and 
truth  from  the  Lord,  like  the  angels,  left  this  afiiritual  sUte  of 
mind,  and  became  earthly-minded ;  fior  by  angels,  in  scripture, 
are  meant  sfiiriiual  persons  and  things,  as  appears  from  what  tKe 
Son  of  Man  saith  in  Rev.  ii.  3.  to  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches ; 
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that  is,  he  spake  to  those  in  the  churches^who  were  in  the  kDOW^ 
ledge  and  affection  of  spiritual  things,  and  had  ears  to  hear  what 
the  afiirit  saith  unto  the  churches.    But  that  the  angels  of  heaveR 
can  never  Ml  so  as  to  become  infernal,  may  appear  from  hence, 
because  they  have  resisted  evil,  and  the  inclination  thereto^  (hav- 
ing been  once  men  on  earth)  and  embraced  afiiriiuai  good,  and  are 
preserved  and  renewed  by  the  Lord  every  moment  in  the  love  of 
himself  and  each  other,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  very  end  for  which 
he  made  tKem,  and  therefore  he  can  no  more  cease  to  preserve 
them,  than  he  can  cease  to  exist  and  be  infinite  in  goodness  ;•  nor 
can  they  cease  to  love  the  Lord,  since  there  can  be  no  greater  tor- 
ment than  for  themto  depart  from  that  good-  which  they  have  con- 
firmed themselves  in  the  choice  of:  besides,  had  it  been  possible 
lor  the  &ngels  of  Heaven  to  have  fallen,  and  become  infernal  spi- 
riu,  it  doth  not  appear  how  they  would  ever  have  retained  their 
integrity  and  innocences,  but  must  have  been  all  oCthem  «ver  liable 
to  fall,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.     The  reason  ^hy 
angels  in  scripture  signify  sfiniiual  persons  and  things,  and  the 
fall  of  angels  that  men  turned  from  the  love  of  Heavenly  to  the 
love  of  earthly  things,  is,  because  that  men  were  designed  by  the 
Creator  to  become  angels  in  another  life,  as  the  end  of  their  being. 
It  is  said  of  David,  that  he  had  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of  God, 
2  Sam.  xiv.  20.     The  angel  said  to  John,  I  am  thy  fellow  servant, 
and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets,  Rev.  xxii.  9.     It  was.  said  of 
Peter,  that  the  young  woman  had  heard  his  angel,  Acts  xii.  1 5. 
Hence  they  understood  tliat  man's  soul  or  spirit  hereafter  becometh 
an   angel.     The  Lord  saith   concerning  little  children,  That  in 
Heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  the  Father, 
Matt.  xvii.  10.   That  is,  the  spirits  or  interiors  of  infants  are  pre- 
served in  innocence  and  a  degree  of  good  by  the  Lord,  tlirough 
the  medium  of  angels,  to  prepare  them  for  his  kingdom,  if  evil 
examples  and  inclinations  in  outward  life  did  not  choke  and  destroy 
those  remains  in  many,  whereby  the  divine  order  is  perverted ; 
otherwise  it  may  be  seen,  that  all  are  designed  for  Heaven  by  our 
good  and  great  Creator,  since  he  saith.  It  is  not  the  will  of  your- 
Father  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish,  Matt,  xviii.  U. 
Sometimes  jipgcis  are  called  men  in  the  word,  as  in  Gen.  xviii.  '2. 
22.  and  xix.  5.  8.  and  other  places.    The  same  light  which  shew* 
eth  us  that  man  was  not  at  once  made  angelical,  sheweth  us  also 
that  he  did  not  by  one  act  fall  fi*om  the  love  of  God,  wherein  his 
perfection  and  paradise  consisted;  but  by  degrees,  in  successive 
generations,  as  the  day  declines  after  noon  to  evening  and  nighti 
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«r  as  the  year  declines  after  midsummer  to  autumn  and  winter ; 
•r  as  the  life  of  man  in  this  world  declines  after  maturity  to  old 
age  and  death ;  so  did  man,  by  progressive  steps,  turn  from  God 
and  Heaven  to  himself  and  the  world,  and  this  is  indeed  the  fall  of 
man  and  angels  at  the  same  time,  and  the  origin  of  evil,  of  death,  of 
liell  and  infernal  spirits,  called  in  scripture  the  devil. 

It  is  said,  that  in  Adam  all  die,  and  that  by  one  man's  disobe- 
dience, sin  entered  the  world,  and  death  the  wages  of  sin,  Rom. 
T.  1 2.  1  Cor.  XV.  22. ;  but  by  Adam  here  and  tlie  one  man  is  to  be 
Hndorstood  the  corporeal  or  earthly  heart  of  man  ;  for  all  who  are 
led  thereby  are  dead  to  God  and  spiritual  things,  and  it  was  the  ir- 
regular love  of  this  part  which  brought  sin  and  death  into  the 
world,  and  maketh  mankind  subject  to  future  misery  in  the  world 
tp  come.  M.  K. 

LETTER  TO  BALAAM, 
WHO  BEQUESTS  AN  EXPLANATION  OF  DEUT.  XXI!I.  1,  2,  3. 

If,  indeed,  your  origin  is  from  the  eaaij  and  that,  as  you  boast, 
(Numbers  xxiv.  ch.  15  v.)  you  are  ^^  the  man  whose  cyea  are 
0fien"  you  cannot  but  perceive,  that  whatsoever  was  recorded  of 
old,  in  the  sacred  pages,  either  respecting  the  Israelites  or  the 
Moabites,  was  "  writ i en  for  our  instruction^' 

The  Jewish  Church  was.  In  reality,  but  the  mere  rcfireaentative 
of  a  subsequent  and  a  more  glorious  Church,  the  ^rst  period  of 
which  took  place  at  our  Loan's  first  advent,  and  the  second  period 
at  his  second  advent,  which  latter  advent,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
has  ah^ady  taken  place ;  not  by  any  fiersonal  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  by  the  opening  and  revelation  of  the  interior  or  spiritual 
sense  of  the  sacred  pages,  in  which  the  Lord  has  his  more  imme- 
diate residence.  From  the  opening  and  revelation  of  this  interior 
sense  of  the  word,  the  illuminated  and  pious  believer  in  revealed 
religion  will,  henceforth,  be  enabled  to  discover,  that  every  cere- 
mony, rite  and  ordinance,  established  in  the  Jewish  Church,  was 
refiresentative  of  some  essential  of  God's  future  Church,  as  to 
doctrine  or  to  life,  to  discipline  or  to  worship.  (See  Collos.  ii. 
ch.  17  V.  and  Heb.  x.  ch.  I  v.)  That  the  Jews  of  old,  and  indeed 
many  former  Christians,  never  had  a  perception  of  the  sublime 
and  heavenly  instruction  in  righteousness,  which  was  involved  in 
those  mystical  rites  and  precepts,  is  certain ;  for,  as  Paul  observes, 
the  vail  on  the  face  of  Moses  (or  literat  st-nsc  of  the  word)  w;.s 
Upt  yet  taken  away,    hy  a  knowledge  of  the  long  lost  aoctrine  of 
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€Qrre8/tondcncieSf  however,  this  vail  is  now  remoTed,  whercb)^ 
the  ^^  crooked  mat/s  q/ /A^  Lord"  arc  made  straight;  and  the 
seventh  seal  of  the  book  of  life  is  opened. 

In  the  sacred  pages,  there  is  a  great  deal  said  respecting  mar-- 
riagesy  and  also,  respecting  fornication  and  adultery  ;  and  the 
man  Avho  cannot  therein  perceive,  that  more  is  meant  than  mere 
natural  connections,  has  not  yet  had  his  a/tiritual  eyes  open.  Yes, 
these  terms  in  the  holy  scriptures,  must  certainly  refer  to  Bfiiritual 
things  or  principles,  even  the  holy  union  between  the  Lono  and 
his  Church,  and  in  a  lower  sense,  between  the  two  constituent 
principles  of  human  nature,  (to  wit)  the  willy  and  the  understands 
'w^Tj  (whereby  regeneration  alone  can  be  effected)  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  impure  or  adulterous  union  of  the  essential  and  holy 
truths  of  tiie  sacred  pages,  with  the  evil  affections  of  the  unre^c* 
nerate  man.  Hence  we. so  often  read  of  the  Israelii es  (who  reprer 
sented  the  holy  truths  of  the  woru)  committing  fornication  irith 
their  idols  ;  for  who  cannot  see,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  commit  fornication  or  adultery  with  mere  natural  idols  \ 

Thus  it  is  said  {%  Chron.  xxi  ch.  and  11  v.)  that  Jehoram 
w  made  high  places  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  ;  and  caused   the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to    commit  fornication^  and   compelled 
Judah  thereto^*  namely,  to  commit  idolatry — and  hence  the  mourn* 
ful  exclamation  of  Isaiah,  (i  ch.  %\  v.)  <^Aow  is  the  faithful  city 
(or   church,   which  it   represented)   become  a  harlot** !    So  also 
Babyloriy  OT  \.ht  adulterated  Christian  Church,  mentioned  in  the 
Revelation,^ (^uid  which,  I  doubt  not,  has  already  obtained  forages 
past)  is  said  to  have  made  "  all  nations  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her 
fornication^*  &c.  (Rev.  xiv  ch.  8  v.  xvii.  ch.  2.) 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  allusion  is  made  to  the  holy 
union  of  Christ  and  his  Church,  or  of  the  principles  of  truth'  m 
man's  understanding  with  the  holy  affections  of  divine  love  in  the 
will,  then,  in  the  room  of  adultery  and  fornication,  we  read  of  moT'- 
riage  and  esfiousals.  Thus  Paul,  (2  Corinth,  xi  ch.  2  v.)  speaking 
to  the  believing  Corinthians,  says,  "  /  have  esfioused  you  to  one 
husband^  (hat  I  may  present  you  as  a  chaste  virgin  unto  Christ,** 
Moreover,  such  persons,  in  virtue  of  this  mystical  and  holy  marriage^ 
bltc  fruitful  also,  in  every  good  word  and  work.  And  therefore  Isaiah 
(U\^  ch.  and  1  v.  )speaking  of  the  prolific  state  of  the  church  of  the 
Gentiles,  in  consequence  of  their  sfiiritual  marriage,  or  union 
with  Christ,  cries  out  "  Singy  O  !  barren^  thou  that  didst  not  bear  i 
break  forth  into  singing  and  cry  aloudy  thou  that  didst  not  travail 
tuith  child  ;  for  more  are  the  children  of  the  desolate^  than  those  of 
the  married  wifcy  saith  tfy:  LoRp." 
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Under  this  just  and  spiritual  view  of  the  true  nature  of  those 
mimrriagcM^  and  also  of  the  adulteriesy  so  often  alluded  to  in  the 
sacred  and  mysterious  pages  of  Divine  Revelation,  let  us  approach 
this  singular  and  delicate  passage  recorded  in  the  xxiii.  ch.  Deut. 
1  smd  3  V.  and  we  cannot  fail  of  receiving  a  lesson  of  deep  import- 
ance and  heavenly  instruction. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  that  no  liberal  or  enlightened  Chris- 
tian, can  possibly  rest  in  the  mere  literal  sense  of  these  two  verses^ 
without  betraying  his  very  limited  ideas  of  the  divine  goodneei^  or 
even  of  justice,  in  believing  that  the  child  shall  thus  bear  the  ini- 
quities of  the  parents,  and  be  excluded  from  any  holy  rite  or 
church  privilegCi  here  on  earth;  much  less  be  excluded  from 
Heaven  hereafter,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  lasciviousness  or 
fornication  of  its  parents,  or,  in  consequence  of  any  natural  or 
accidental  infinnity  or  impotency,  that  he  may  unhappily  labor 
under.  If  such  restrictions  were  put  in  force  by  a  less  enlightened 
people,  they  ought  not,  by  Chriatiana^  who  are  told  by  an  apostle, 
and  even  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  that  the  letter  killeth  ;  and  that 
the  words  of  the  Lord,  when  rightly  understood,  are  afiirit  and 
life. 

1.  ^'  A  man  who  is  an  Eunuch  shall  not  enter  into  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Lord. 

2.  ''  A  Bastard  shall  not  enter  into  the  Congregation  of  the 
Lord,  even  to  his  tenth  generation"— And  again, 

3.  An  Ammonite  or  a  Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  Congre* 
gation  of  the  Lord,  even  to  their  tenth  generation. 

These  words,  as  understood  by  the  angels  above,  and  also  by 
every  enlightened  man  of  the  Lord's  New  Church  on  earth,  is 
somewhat  thus : 

1.  A  man  whose  afiiritual  conjugal  principles  are  so  deeply  and 
unhappily  injured,  hy  a  long  and  wilful  course  of  sin,  so  that  his 
vfill  is  altogether  sunk  in  evil^  and  his  understanding  in  errors^  and 
thereby  incapable  of  effecting  any  afiiritual  prolification,  or  an  holy 
offspring  of  religious  principles  or  actions ;  is  thereby  utterly  unfit 
and  incapable  of  entering  in,  either  to  the  real  privileges  of  God's 
people  here,  or,  ipto  God's  eternal  kingdom  hereafter.  . 

2.  A  (Bastard,  or)  man  not  legitimately  "  begotten  again  unto  a 
lively  hofley*  through  the  reception  of  faith  into  his  understanding, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  /ot;f  into  his  will,  but  being  merely  m  faith 
ahnej  destitute  of  its  conjugal  partner  love^  is,  during  his  remain- 
ing in  that  state,  or  until  a  full  and  holy  conjimction  of  these  prin- 
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ciplcs  is  effected,  (to  which  the  number  ten,  or  ten  generations, 
correspond)  equally  incapable  of  those  holy  felicities,  which  Ood's 
true  and  leg^itimate  children  are  entitled  to,  and  actually  enjoy-— 
And 

3.  Thus  no  Ammonite  or  Moabite,  or  those  who  are,  afiiriiualiy 
speaking,  of  mere  incestuous  origin,  (as  these  nations  were  the 
offspring  of  natural  incestuous  intercourse,  between  Lot  and  his 
two  daughters)  can,  during  their  continuance  in  such  state  of  sfti- 
ritual  incest,  ever  enter  into  the  holy  ]oys,  or  kingdom  of  the 
Lord. 

Now,  sfiiritual  incest,  I  presume,  is  an  unholy  union  between 
the  truths  of  the  word,  after  their  reception  into  the  under- 
standing, with  man's  own  hereditary  and  evil  lusts  and  affections  ; 
from  which  we  arc  here  cautioned  to  abstain  and  beware,  under 
the  awful  infelicity  of  being  excluded  forever  from  the  true  Church 
and  Kingdom  of  God. 

On  this  singular  and  delicate  subject,  I  could  enlarge,  if  thne 
and  room  permitted,  and  adduce  such  a  number  of  plain  and  power- 
ful proofs  of  the  propriety  of  thus  elucidating  the  passage,  as 
should  be  sufficient  to  commend  their  force,  with  conviction,  to 
every  unprejudiced  and  enlightened  Christian  :  but  I  must  con- 
clude, hoping  that  the  few  remarks  made,  will  open  the   eyes  of 
Balaam  yet  more  and  more,  to  the  internal  beauties  of  the  holy  ' 
scriptures,  and  cause  him  again  to  cry  out,  respecting  the  Lord's 
future,  or  New  Church,  called  the  J\/ew  Jeruaaleniy  (whose  views 
of  God's  word  are  thus  rational,  and  at  the  same  time  sfiiritual J'^^ 
**  IIov)  goodly  are  thy  tentSj  O  /  Jacobs  and  thy  tabernaclesy  O  / 
Israel  *^     May  Balaam  soon  rest  under  them,  is  the  prayer  of 

J.  H. 


From  the  Port  Folio, 
ANECDOTES  OF  AMERICAN  PAINTERS. 

Of  the  artisis  who  now  flourish  in  England,  those  who  profess 
painting  may  be  said  to  be  among  the  most  numerous ;  and  it  must 
be  a  fact  extremely  grateful  to  every  lover  of  his  country,  that 
some  of  them,  and  those  the  most  distinguished,  are  Americans. 
The  names  of  West,  Trumbull,  and  Cofely,  need  only  be  men- 
tioned in  proof  of  my  assertion. 

While  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  in  various  countries,  have  ad- 
mired the  works  of  these  great  men,  there  are  numbers  here  who 
are  yet  to  be  informed  tliat  they  are  their  countrymen.    VANDEit> 
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%rtsEy  another  of  our  master  painters,  is  at  Paris.  As  these  nanie» 
should  be  the  pride  of  every  America^)  it  ought  also  to  be  recol- 
lected that  others  of  almost,  if  not  quite  equal  merit,  are  still  with 
us.  Stuart*s  fame  has  been  universally  disseminated.  The 
elegant,  the  lamented  Maibornk  is  no  more.  Others  of  great 
merit  are  still,  I  regret  to  say,  too  little  known,  who,  while  they 
excite  the  admiration  and  respect  of  their  friends,  are  equally 
ivorthy  of  public  patronage. 

These  names  it  is  the  intention  of  the  present  work  to  bring  into 
more  general  notice,  after  which  a  review  will  be  taken  of  those 
more  eminent.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  such  a  work  will  be  pe- 
culiarly interesting  to  all,  who  admire  genius  and  delight  to  pa- 
tronize it ;  and  to  the  common  reader,  as  it  will  make  him  more 
conversant  with  the  merit  of  native  artists,  who  while  toiling  in 
obscurity,  and  almost  overcome  by  insurmountable  difficulties^ 
have  too  much  pride  to  call  their  countrymen  ungrateful. 

In  pursuance  of  the  design  above  intimated,  we  commence  with 
a  narrative  of  one  whose  name  is  known  only  to  a  few,  whose  merit 
has  been  acknowledged  by  artists  and  connoisseurs,  and  whose 
works  have  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  know  them. 

HOVEY. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen^ 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. — Gray. 

It  is  but  too  true  that  the  spark  of  genius  oft  bursts  forth  in  ob* 
scurity,  glows  with  vivid  lustre  for  a  while,  then  languishes  and 
dies,  unless  nourished  by  the  breath  of  patronage.  The  rich  and 
great,  whom  it  becomes  to  encourage  every  thing  excellent,  should 
therefore  make  it  their  pride,  to  seek  out  and  patronize  native 
genius. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  first  shone  forth  in  retire- 
ment ;  patronage  brought  him  into  notice,  and  the  discontinuance 
of  it,  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  onginal  situation.  Thus  the 
genius,  which  if  properly  cultivated,  miglit  have  astonished  the 
world,  and  added  to  our  national  fame,  must  now  dwindle  to  insig- 
nificance, or  be  content  with  the  praise  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  gaze 
of  the  rustic. 

Otis  Hovey,  we  believe,  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  about  the 
year  1788,  whence  his  father  removed  soon  after  to  Oxford,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  New -York.     Hqvey  early  evinced  sur- 
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prising^  talents  for  his  &Toiite  pursuit^and  was  frequently  engugeH 
in  sketching  various  subjects  with  coal  and  chalk.  These  sketches^ 
in  a  stjle  coarse  as  the  materials  with  ^iHiich  they  were  execvted, 
excited  the  attention  and  wonder  of  the  'neighbors,  who  were  struck 
with  their  force  of  expression,  and  correct  delineation  of  nature. 
An  amazing  instance  of  his  early  genius  is  thus  related :  A  sleigh 
and  horses  had  been  left  carelessly  in  the  road ;  at  some  alarm  tbe 
horses  started  off  at  full  speed,  and  passed  the  window  of  the  room 
in  which  Hovey  was  sitting.  This  was  a  fine  subject  for  hiin  :  he 
made  a  rapid  sketch  of  it,  so  true  to  nature,  that  every  person  who 
saw  it  was  amazed,  acknowledging  it  not  merely  as  a  fine  sketch, 
but  as  a  representation  of  the  sleigh  and  horses  of  the  individual 
to  whom  they  belonged. 

In  pursuits  like  these,  was  spent  the  early  part  of' his  life,  and 
such  were  the  indications  of  his  uncommon  genius.  Thus  em* 
ployed,  he  was  discovered  by  a  gentleman  of  the  city  of  I^ew* 
York.  This  gentleman,  astonished  by  the  wonderful  proofs  of 
talents  exhibited  by  Hovey,  both  from  his  regard  for  the  faniiiy> 
and  his  love  for  the  fine  aits,  was  desirous  of  assisting^  him. 
Thinkbg  that  in  a  city  like  New-York  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  degree  of  patronage  for  such  a  youth,  he  invited 
him  to  come  there,  offering  at  the  same  time  every  necessary  aid 
from  his  own  purse. 

With  such  encouragement,  and  such  a  patron,  Hoveji  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  accordingly  came  to  the  city 
about  the  year  1 805,  being  then  1 6  or  1 7  years  of  age.  His  story 
was  told,  his  patron  introduced  him  to  some  of  his  friends,  and 
during  his  stay  afforded'him  a  liberal  support.  After  some  exhi- 
bition of  his  talents,  this  gentleman  endeavored  among  the  polite, 
tbe  wealthy,  and  the  learned,  to  raise  a  subscription  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  few  years  instruction  in  Eu- 
rope. To  the  shame  of  the  city  be  it  said,  after  frequent  and  un- 
wearied applications,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  project,  it  be- 
ing an  expense  too  great  for  one  or  two  individuals,>unless  of  large 
fortunes. 

While  this  plan  was  in  agitation,  the  pleasures  and' dissipation 
t(  the  city  began  to  take  strong  hold  upon  the  disposition  of  Ho- 
vey. Emerging  from  the  western  wilds,  untutored  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  almost  equally  ignorant  of  books,  no  place  could  be 
more  dangerous  to  a  young  man  of  genius,  than  a  city  like  New- 
York.  At  such  an  age  the  passions  are  strongest,  and  the  voice 
of  Reason  is  huslied  by  the  almost  irresistible  allurements  of  Pica- 
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sure.  His  patron  early  saw  the  danger  to  which  his  young  prote- 
ge was  exposed,  and  repeatedly  remonstrated  against  his  conduct; 
these  remonstrances  it  is  to  be  feared  were  little  attended  to« 
The  consequence  was,  that  although  this  gentleman  would  willing- 
ly have  continued  to  assist  young  Hovey,  and  to  retain  him  in  the 
^ty,  yet  finding  that  his  disposition  had  taken  a  new  turn,  and 
knowing  that  great  talents,  unless  cultivated,  were  dangerous  to 
their  possessor,  in  a  populous  city,  he  thought  it  most  advisable 
for  htm  to  return  home. 

This  could  by  no  means  have  been  agreeable  to  Hovey.  He 
had  now  imbibed  a  relish  for  a  city  life,  he  had  tasted  of  the  ban- 
quet of  dissipation,  and  sipped  of  the  bowl  of  pleasure  :  it  was 
sweet  and  agreeable,  he  had  not  yet  learned  that  there  were  bitter 
dregs  at  bottom,  and  could  not  therefore  quit  these  joys,  but 
with  the  keenest  regret.  There  was,  however,  no  alternative : 
his  conduct  would  not  justify  his  patron  in  keeping  him  longer  in 
a  place  where  so  many  temptations  are  daily  offered  to  the  youth- 
ful and  unwary.  Hovey  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  the  en- 
chantments of  the  city  for  the  dull  realities  of  the  woods. 

Previous  however  to  his  departure  from  New-York,  where  he 
remained  in  the  whole  but  a  few  months,  he  executed  those  few 
paintings,  which  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  an  artist.  The  last 
of  these  will  bear  the  test  of  correct  criticism,  and  will  not  shrink 
from'  ^  comparison  with  any  work  painted  under  similar  circum- 
stances. It  has  frequently  been  called  *'  wonderfully  fine"  by  men 
of  the  first  taste  and  most  correct  judgment  in  the  art  of  painting.. 
These  pictures  are  in  oil,  and  when  it  is  considered  how  few  they 
are  in  number,  and  that  the  only  instruction  he  received  towards 
their  completion,  was  in  the  mixture  of  colors,  it  must  excite  our 
astonishment  that  in  so  shoit  a  time,  and  with  so  few  advantages,  he 
has  painted  so  well.  All  these  pictures,  five  or  six  in  number,  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  gentleman  already  mentioned:  The  first 
is  only  remarkable  as  a  first  attempt,  and  as  such  evinces  genius. 
In  the  others  he  made  a  progressive  improvement.  His  last  and 
best  painting  is  from  an  original  brought  from  Europe.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  Spanish  shepherd  or  goatherd  at  his  devotions :  an  aged 
figure,  with  his  hands  in  a  supplicating  posture,  a  fleece  thrown 
carelessly  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  scrip  suspended.  The  ex- 
ecution is  really  exquisite,  the  coloring  fine ;  perhaps  the  greatest 
painter  would  not  have  disdained  to  have  be^n^  thought  the  author 
of  this  piece.    It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Hovey*scopy  is  little  in- 
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ferioi*  to  the  orifpnaly  and  when  placed  togetheri  a  difference  cab 
scarcely  bo  perceivedi  so  that  coi^nomeura  often  mistake  the  oqq 
for  the  other. 

Little  is  known  of  Hovey  since  his  return  home ;  the  last  ac«> 
coUnt  stated  that  he  still  Qootiniied  painungi  and  occasionally  took 
the  portraits  of  his  neighbors^  probably  earning  by  this^neans  a 
precarious  subsistence.  Literary  history  it  full -of  the  names  of 
those  whose  Uycs  were  spent  in  want^  who  ended  them  in  wretch- 
ednessy  yet  whose  works,  while  they  are  the  delig^ht  of  posteritfy 
serve  also  as  a  reproach  to  the  age  in  which  they  IWed.  V^hile 
we  hope  that  this  stigma  may  not  be  affixed  to  the  American  cha* 
racter^  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared  that  Hovey  is  doomed  to  add 
another  name  to  the  list  of  unfortunate  genius  and  neglected 
merit.  BAYARD. 

YICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 
It  may  seem  like  literary  heresy,  to  call  in  question  the  e^iLcel- 
icnce  of  such  a  popular  and  interesting  work*  aa  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.    Yet  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  liable  to  very  strong 
objections,  which  militate  against  the  judgment  of  the  writer. 
That  it  has  many  unconunonly  brilliant  passages^  elegant  descrip^ 
tions,  and  just  and  appropriate  sentiments,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
And  what  is  of  infimtely  more  importance,  it  is  equally  true,  tlist 
the  moral  is  excellent.    But  can  the  warmest  admirer  of  Gold- 
smith deny  that  the  character  of  Burchell  is  injudiciously  drawn? 
that  his  conduct  is  radically  wrong  in  one  most  important  pointi 
apd  in  utter  discordance  with  the  beneficence  ascribed  to  him  ?  He 
sees  a  family,  with  whom  he  contem^ates  an  alliance,  beset  by 
villany  of  the  most  flagrant  kind,  aaid  tamely  looks  on,  when,  by 
raising  his  little  finger  in  their  defence,  he  could  have  saved  them 
irom  destruction,  and  crushed  their  oppressor  to  the  earth.    The 
letter  which  he  writes  to  put  them  on  their  guard>  is  so  studiedly 
ambiguous,  that  it  did  not  requii^  the  arrant  delusion  und^r  which 
the  ill-fated  family  labored,  to  interpret  its  contents  entirely  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  writer.    Indeed  this  is  by  far  the  moat  obvious 
construction  that  any  Indifferent  person  would  put  upon  it    And 
when  taxed  with  baseness,  and  per&dy  of  the  vilest  kind,  he  does 
not  condescend  to  exculpate  himself,  but  allows  tham  to  consider 
his  guilt  aa  tacitly  admitted.    He  then  departs,  loaded  with  their 
detestation ;  and  leaves  the  helpless  and  interesting  victims  to  fall 
into  the  toils  so  artfully  spread  out  to  cnsnai'e  them.    This  is  a 
radical  error,  and  proves  Goldsmith  to  have  been  extremely  inju- 
dicious in  the  management  of  the  plot  of  his  Ule.   Port  FqHo. 
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AN  ODE, 

BT  CUNNINGHAM. 

O'er  moodands  and  mountains,  rude,  barren  and  bare, 

I  wilder*d  and  weary  did  roam, 
A  gentle  young  shepherdess  saw  my  despair. 

And  led  me  o'er  lawns  to  her  home. 

Yellow  sheaves  from  rkh  Ceres,  her  cottage  had  cro^Tn'd, 

Green  rushes  were  strew'd  on  her  floor, 
Her  casement  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly  round, 

And  deck'd  the  sod  seats  at  her  door. 

We  sat  ourselves  down  to  a  cooling  repast, 
Fresh  fruits !— and  she  cuU'd  me  the  best : 

Whilst  thrown  from  ipy  guard,  by  some  glances  she  cast, 
Love  slily  stole  into  my  breast. 

I  told  my  soft  wishes  :  she  sweetly  replied, 

(Ye  Virgins,  ber  voice  was  divine !) 
I've  rich  ones  rejected,  and  great  ones  denied ; 

Yet  take  me,  fond  shepherd,  I'm  thine. 

Her  air  was  so  modest,  her  aspect  so  meek. 

So  simple,  yet  sweet  were  her  charms, 
I  kiss'd  the  ripe  roses  that  glowed  on  her  cheek, 

And  lock'd  the  loved  maid  in  my  arms. 

Now  jocund,  together  we  tend  a  few  sheep ; 

And  if,  on  the  banks  by  the  stream. 
Reclined  on  her  bosom,  I  sink  into  sleep, 

Her  image  still  softens  my  dream. 
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Together  we  range  o'er  the  slow-rising  hills^ 

Delighted  with  pastoral  views ; 
Or  rest  on  the  rock,  whence  the  streamlet  distils^ 

And  mark  out  new  themes  for  my  muse. 

To  pomp  or  proud  titles  she  ne'er  did  aspire ; 

The  damsel's  of  humble  descent ! 
The  cottager,  Peace,  is  well  known  for  her  sire, 

And  the  shepherds  have  named  her  Content. 


SWEET  IS  THE  BREATH  OF  MORN. 

The  additional  satisfaction,  from  the  taste  of  pleasures  in  the 
society  of  one  we  love^  is  admirably  described  by  MiJton,  who  re- 
presents Eve,  though  in  Paradise  itself,  no  further  pleased  with 
the  beautiful  objects  around  her,  than  as  she  sees  them  in  company 
with  Adam,  in  that  passage  so  inexpressibly  charming  : 

«  With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time  ; 
All  seasons,  and  their  change ;  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sim, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  laud  he  spreads 
Hi^  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  the  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  hdr  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starty  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  morn  when  sh^  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew  ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet." 

The  variety  of  images  in  this  passage  is  infinitely  pleasing ;  and 
the  recapitulation  of  each  particular  image,  with  a  little  varying 
of  the  expression,  makes  one  of  the  finest  turns  of  words  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  A  part  of  this  beautiful  extract,  begming  at  the 
words  "  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,"  is  the  subject  of  the  fol«- 
lowing  music. 
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THE  HARBOR  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Embark'd  on  the  ocean  of  life, 

I  steered  for  the  haven  of  bliss ; 
But  thro'  Passion's  tempestuous  strife, 

My  reckoning  was  ever  a-miss. 

For  Pleasure's  enchanted  domain 

Allured  me  from  Inkooence's  track; 
But  her  commerce,  attended  with  pain. 

Soon  hove  ail  my  top-sails  aback. 

On  the  waves  of  adversity  tost, 

And  plunged  in  the  whirlpool  of  care, 
The  rudder  of  fortitude  lost, 

I  struck  on  the  rocks  of  despair. 

But  afloat  and  refitted  once  more, 

With  the  chart  of  experience  to  guide, 
Hope  points  to  the  much-desired  shore. 

While  her  breath  bids  the  tempest  subside. 

No  breakers  nor  quicksands  I  fear,  i 

While  Honor  stands  -firm  at  the  helm ; 
By  the  compass  of  reason  I'll  steer 

To  Jot's  paradisical  realm. 

Stem  Virtue  the  port  may  blockadcj 

Yet  Hymen  will  sanction  my  right. 
And  his  torch  Cupid's  fiharosj  shall  aid 

To  moor  in  the  stream  of  delight 

Then,  then  may  the  genius  of  love, 

An  eternal  embargo  declare, 
I'll  never  evade  it,  by  Jove, 

Nor  barter  in  contraband  ware, 

SELIM. 


When  the  arm  of  a  tender  wife  pillows  the  head  of  a  faithful 
husband,  when  she  wipes  from  his  brow  the  dew  of  dissolving  na- 
ture, when  eye  meets  eye,  and  in  mute  eloquence  announces  the 
throbbing  of  an  agonizing  heart ;  then  it  is  tlie  victor  of  the  world 
surrounds  us  with  a  scene  that  humanity  wants  fortitude  to  sus- 
tun. 
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I  saw  them  meet— the  pangs  of  absence  o*er, 
And  Memory  holds  a  picture  of  the  place, 

•Twas  at  the  threshcAd  of  hep  cottage  door, 
Eliea  met  her  husband's  warm  embrace. 

How  aniBiated  shone  her  eager  eye. 

Where  joy's  delicious  tear  suspended  hung  I 

Her  bosom  heav'd— but  pleasure  rais'd  the  sigh, 
Her  Toice  was  mute—but  bliss  had  seal*d  her  toi^gue. 

Press'd  in  his  arms,  the  chaste  connubial  kiss» 
Her  nectared  lips  by  turns  receiv'd  and  gave ; 

Then,  as  ashamed  of  the  e&cessive  bliss, 
HerloTC-dyed  blush  she  bids  his  bosom  save. 

But  recollection  whispered  yet  a  joy 
'Twas  hers  to  give,  and  fi*om  the  France  she  starts, 

Puts  in  his  arm  their  tittle  infant  boy, 
Love's  precious  pledge  that  closer  binds  their  hearts. 

While  round  their  sire  the  older  prattlers  cling. 

Beg  for  a  kiss,  their  little  tales  recite. 
Each  emulous  some  trifling  boon  to  bring, 
.  And  share  their  parents'  unalloyed  detight. 

Forgotten  now  is  separation's  smart, 

Or  but  remembered  as  the  zest  of  joy, 
Her  smiles  are  sunshine  to  his  gladdened  heart, 

And  love-created  fears  no  more  annoy. 

So,  wrapp'd  in  night,  the  lonely  pilgrim  views 
Aurora,  blushing,  throws  her  veil  aside, 

And,  flU'd  with  joy,  his  lighted  path  pursues. 
Whence  erst  bewildered  he  had  wander'd  wide. 

And  is  it  joy  that  fills  my  eyes  I  I  cried— - 
Ah,  no  I— regret,  that  such  was  not  my  lot, 

But  yet  to  envy  'twas  so  near  aHied, 

I  blush'd — and  sighing  left  the  happy  spot 

JUVENIS. 
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NAMES. 

.  I  have  been  often  struck  with  the  absurdity  displayed  by  many- 
parents  in  christening  their  children.  However  extrayagant  the 
idea  may  seem,  it  really  appears  as  if  they  were  unacqudnted  with, 
or  did  not  consider  what  is  the  object  of  names,  and  that  they  are 
intended  to  distinguish  one  human  being  from  another.  This  ob- 
ject is  greatly  neglected  when  Christian  names  of  any  particular 
kind  are  generally  bestowed  on  persons  of  the  same  surname, 
When  the  surname  is  a  very  common  one,  aa  Taylor,  Smith, 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Sec.  a  very  common  christian  name,  John, 
James,  or  Thomas,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  as  productive 
of  inconvenience. 

I  have  now  before  me  the  Philadelphia  Directories,  for  1796, 1798, 
and  1809,  and  the  London  Directory  for  1799  ;  in  the  first  )here  are 
no  less  than  seventeen  John  Smiths,  nine  Thomas  Smiths,  and  ten 
John  Thompsons.  In  the  second,  there  are  likewise  seventeen  John 
Smiths,  seven  Thomas  Smiths,  and  eight  John  Thompsons.  In 
the  Directory  for  this  year,  there  are  twenty-six  John  Smiths, 
eight  Samuel  Smiths,  eighteen  William  Smiths,  eight  Thomas 
Smiths,  and  ten  John  Thompsons.  •  In  the  London  Directory  for 
1799,  there  are  fifty  William  Smiths,  fifty-six  Thomas  Smiths, 
and  no  less  than  seventy  John  Smiths,  exclusive  of  twenty-five  J. 
Smiths,  whom  I  pass  over,  as  uncertain  whether  the  abbreviated 
name  is  John,  James,  or  Joseph.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  nu- 
merous errors  and  disadvantages  must  arise  from  the  confusion 
of  these  names ;  how  many  letters  must  go  to  persons  for  whom 
they  were  not  intended ;  how  many  family  secrets  must  in  conse- 
quence be  revealed ;  how  mai^'  mistakes  must  take  place  re- 
specting notes  and  debts ;  and  how  extremely  difficult  it  must  be 
to  guard  against  these  mistakes. 

In  some  parts  of  New-England,  where  the  paternal  Christian 
name  is  perpetuated  in  the  oldest  son,  and  in  the  grandson,  there 
is  a  mode  of  distinction,  which  I  have  never  observed  elsewere. 
Instead  of  annexing  senior  and  junior,  as  we  do,  they  add  3d,  to 
the  son*«  name  ;  and,  when  the  grandson  is  grown  up,  they  add  to 
his  name  3d.  I  have  seen  in  a  Connecticut  paper,  Jcthro  Allen, 
Jethro  Allen  2d,  and  Jethro  Allen  3d.  This  is  a  troublesome  ap« 
pendage,  and  arises  from  the  absurd  prejudice  that  so  generally 
prevails  with  fathers  to  dignify  their  oldest  sons  with  their  own 
Christian  Dames. 

In  certain  parts  of  Maryland,  there  is  a  mode  of  distinction,  pe- 
culiar, I  believe,  to  that  state.     Where  there  are  two  persons  of 
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the  same  name,  of  different  parents,  they  annex  the  paternal  Chris* 
tian  name  to  the  name  of  the  son.  Thus,  William  Hanson,  of 
William,  and  William  Hanson,  of  Frederic,  mean,  on  su|^lying 
the  ellipsis,  William  Hanson,  son  of  William  Hanson ;  and  Wil- 
liam Hanson,  son  of  Frederic  Hanson.      , 

In  the  choice  of  Christian  names  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
tastes.  Many  persons,  particularly  in  New-England,  prefer  the  Old 
Testament  names,  which  are  now  less  fashionable  than  they  were 
formerly.  These  have  Asa*,  Abrahams,  Jonathans,  Jonadabs,  Jc- 
hoshaphats,  Solomons,  £lijahs,  Deborahs,  Sarahs,  and  Ruths. 
Novel-reading  ladies  deal  largely  in  a  totally  different  class  of 
names,  of  a  romantic  cast.  They  flourish  away  with  Clelias,  Ce- 
cilias,  Henriettas,  Wilhelminas,  Sec.  Goldsmith  had  such  ladies 
in  view,  when  he  so  formally  introduced  to  notice  among  his  dra- 
matis personae,  the  all-accomplished  and  incomparable.  Lady  Caro- 
lina Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs.  Persons  of  plain  commoD 
sense,  choose  among  a  large  class  of  names,  which  fall  not  within 
the  two  above  described,  and  are  perhaps  preferable  to  either. 
This  class  embraces  the  Georges,  the  Frederics,  the  Edwards,  the 
Henrys,  the  Peters,  the  Charleses,  the  Williams,  the  Roberts,  the 
Marias,  the  Elias,  the  Ellens,  &c.  Sec. 

Sometime  since,  there  were  two  persons  in  New-York,  of  the 
name  of  John  Glover.  Their  letters  were  frequently  and  vexa- 
tiously  delivered  at  cross  purposes.  They  had  an  interview,  to 
agree  upon  some  distinction,  to  put  an  end  to  the  inconvenience. 
They  judged  it  eligible  to  Insert  a  letter  between  the  christian  and 
surname.  But,  strange  to  tell,  they  chose  the  two  letters  least 
adapted  for  their  purpose,  of  any  in  the  alphabet.  One  wrote  his 
name  John  G.  Glover,  and  the  other  John  J.  Glover.  The  dis- 
tinction on  paper,  it  is  true,  is  strongly  enough  marked. 

In  Philadelphia,  we  had  a  case  sometime  since  not  very  dissim- 
ilar. There  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  John  Jones,  who 
were  as  much  harassed  by  mistakes  of  letters,  Sec.  as  the  Messrs. 
Glover.  They  adopted  the  distinction  of  John  Jones  M.  and 
John  M.  Jones.  Port  Polio, 

Doctor  Johnson's  concluding  sentence  of  the  life  of  Savage  is 
imitated  from  Addison.  Addison  says,  <^  Nothing  can  atone  for  the 
want  of  modesty  and  innocence ;  without  which,  beauty  is  un- 
graceful and  quality  contemptible." 
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